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2drd  Nov.,  1848.  "KGaskell,  John  Booth,   Exchange   court.   Ex- 
change street  East. 
11th  April,  1867.  *Genn,  John  Hawke,  37,  Elizabeth  street 
18th  Dec.,  1856.  ^i^Gerard,  Henry,  10,  Rumford  place. 
p.      120th  Nov.,  1856.  ♦Gibson,  A.  Graio,  F.S.A.,  Stonesfield,  Bebing- 

ton,  Birkenhead,  Hon.  Gdratob. 
p.         1st  May,  1862.  ♦Gibson,  J.  H.,  144,  Yauxhall  road. 
p.        6th  Nov.,  1863.  *Gibson,  Thomas,  87,  Oxford  street. 
Srd  Dec,  1863.    Gill,  Chappie,  Gateacre. 
6th  March,  1862.    Gladstone,  Right  Hon.  W.  E.,  M.P.,  11,  Carlton 

house  terrace,  London,  S.W. 
4th  Dec,  1862.  ♦Goodier,  Thomas.  9, 1.ord  street. 
.   19th  Dec,  1852.  ^Graves,  Samuel  Bobert,  M.P.,  18,  Bedcross  st. 
2l8t  Sept,  1864.    Gray,  Bev.  B.  H.,  A.M.,  Kirkby,  Prescot. 
14th  Dec,  1848.    Gray,  Thomas,  Manager  and  Secretary,  Unity 

Insurance  office,  London. 
6th  Feb.,  1851.    Gray,  Lieut.-Colonel,  M.P.,  Darcy  Lever  hall, 

Bolton. 
2nd  Dec,  1858.  *Greame,  Malcolm,  Colonial  buildings,  Dale  st. 
4th  Dec,  1862.    Greeny  John  Henry,  Buenos  Ajres. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Greenall,     Venerable    Archdeacon,    Stretton, 

Warrington. 
16th  Sept,  1854.    Greene,  John  Stock  Turner,  Adlington  hall, 

Chorley. 
1st  Dec,  1864.  ♦Greenwood,  Henry,  82,  Castle  street. 
81st  Aug.,  1854.    Grenside,  Bev.  William  Bent,  A.M.,  Melling 

Vicarage,  Lancaster. 
19th  March,  1857.  *Grimmer,  W.  Henry,  Prince's  buildings,  80, 

North  John  street. 
13th  March,  1862.    Grosvenor,  Bt  Hon.  the  Earl,  M.P.,  Calveley, 

Tarporley. 

H 

Ist  Dec,  1864.  ♦Haigb,  Thomas,  47,  Boundary  lane. 
21st  May,  1857.  ♦Hall,  Charlton  B.,  19,  Dale  street,  and  Liscard 

castle,  Birkenhead. 
10th  Dec,  1857.  ♦Hancock,  Thomas   S.,    Sweeting   street,   and 

Birkenhead. 
6th  April,  1865.  ♦Harding,  Joseph,  Marlborough  house,  Claugh- 

ton,  Birkenhead. 
p.     6th  March,  1856.    Hardwick,  Chas.,  148,  Embden  street,  Hulme, 

^f  an  ch  ester 
12th  Jan.,  1854.    Harrison,  Wm.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  F.B.S.N.  Antiq., 

&c..  Galligreaves  hall,  Blackburn;  Samles- 

bury  hall,  Preston;  Conservative  Club,  St. 

James's,  S.W. ;  and  B.T. Y,  Club,  Albemarl© 

street,  W, 


xtl 

9th  Feb.,  1864.    Harrouiby,  Rt,  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 

Sandon  hall,  Staffordshire,  and  89,  Grosvenor 
square,  London. 
23rd  April,  1867.    HartingUm,  Most  Noble  the  Marquess  of,  M.P., 

Ghatsworth,  Derbyshire,  &  Devonshire  house, 
London. 
10th  Feb.,  1858.  *Hartley,  John  Bernard,  The  Grove,  Allerton. 
P.        11th  Oct.,  1854.  4cHartnup,  J.,  F.R.A.S.,  Liverpool  Observatory; 

Bidston,  Birkenhead. 
14th  April,  1864.  ♦Haughton,  Thomas,  Blue  Goat  Hospital. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Hawkins,    Edward,  F.R.S.,  V.P.S.A.,    F.L.S., 

British  Museum,  London. 
8th  Deo.,  1864.    Heald,  Thomas,  Greenfield,  BiUinge,  Wigan. 
27th  Sept.,  1854.  *Healey,  Samuel  B.,  48,  Gastle  street,  and  West 

bank,  Woolton. 
24th  Oct.,  1854.    Heginbottom,  George,  Birkdale  park,  Southport 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Heywood,  Jatnes,   F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  26, 

Kensington  Palaoe  Gardens,  London,  W. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Heytcood,  Sir  Benjamin,  Bart,  F.R.S.,  F.S.S., 

Glaremont,  Manchester. 
p.       23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Heywood,  Thomas,  F.S.A.,  Hope  end,  Ledbury, 

Herefordshire, 
p.      12th  Sept.,  1854.    Higgins,  Rev.  Henry  H.,  A.M.,  Rainhill. 
p.      28rd  Nov.,  1848.    HUl,  Rev.  John  Wilbraham,  M.A.,  Waverton, 

Gheshire. 
p.        6th  Deo.,  1851.    Hinde,  John  Hodgson,  Stelling  hall,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 
28rd  Sept.,  1854.    Hindmarsh,  Fred.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Buoklers- 

buiy,  London. 
12th  Jan.,  1860.  *Holden,  Adam,  48,  Ghurch  street 
18th  Jan.,  1866.  ^Holden  R.,  57,  Dale  street. 
18th  Dec,  1856.    Holden,  Thomas,  Springfield,  Bolton. 
24th  Sept.,  1854.  ♦Holt,  William  D.,  23,  £dffe  lane. 
1st  Dec,  1864.  ^Hornby,  William  Pitt,  North  Western  bank 

(Limited),  Dale  street. 
7th  May,  1857.  ♦Horner,  W.,  34,  South  Gastle  street,  and  Eldon 

house,  Oxton. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  ♦Horsfall,  Thomas  Berry,  M.P.,  Bellamour  hall, 

Staffordshire. 
6th  Dec,  1860.  ♦Houghton,  James,  84,  Rodney  street. 
14th  April,  1858.  *Houghton, Richard H.,jun,,SeLndhey&,W6Xerloo. 
4th  Dec,  1856.  ♦Howell,  Edward,  6,  Ghurch  street. 
Mayor  Lan.,  1849-50.    Howitt,  Thomas,  Lancaster. 
p.        8th  Nov.,  1849.    Howson,  Rev.  John  Saul,  D.D.,  The  Vicarage, 

Wisbeach. 
27th  Sept.,  1854.  ♦Hubback,   Joseph,  1,  Brunswick  street,  and 

Aigburth. 
p.      10th  Dec,  1857.  ♦Hughes,  John  R.,  80,  Ghapel  street. 

16th  Sept.,  1854.  ♦Hughes,  J.  B.,  5,  Wesley  place,  and  4,  Clayton 

square. 
1st  Nov.,  1866.  ♦Hughes,  Lewis,  38,  Sau  Domingo  groye. 
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6th  April,  1854.    Hughes,  Thomas,  2,  Q roves  terraoe,  Chester. 
8th  Feh.,  1862.    Hulton,  William  Adams,  Hurst  grange,  fasten. 
Mayor  Gh.  1851-52.    Humherston,  Philip  StapletOD,  Chester. 
p.     23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Hume,  Rev.  Abraham,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 

F.S.S.,  F.R.S.  North.  Ant.  Copenhagen,  Corr. 
Mem.  S.A.  Scot.,  Hon.  Mem.  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  NewcasUe-upon-Tyne,  24,  Fitz- 
Clarenoe  street,  Yioe-President. 
2l8t  May,  1857.    Hume,  Hamilton,  F.it.G.S.,  Cooma,  Tass,  New 

South  Wales. 
0th  Dec.,  1853.  ♦Hutchison,  Bohert,  12,  Sweeting  street,  and  6, 

Canning  street. 


1st  April,  1852.  ♦Jaoob,  John  Gibborn,  56,  Church  street 
5th  Dec.,  1861.    Jackson,  William,  Fleatham  house,  St.  Bees. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Jacson,  Charles  R.,  Barton  hall,  Preston, 
p.       2nd  May,  1861.  ^Jeffbry,  F.  J.,  45,  Church  street,  and  Woolton 

hall. 
2l8t  May,  1857.  ^Jeffery,  James  Beddediff,  45,  Church  street,  and 

Woolton  hall. 
28rd  Nov.,  1854.  *Jeffery,  William  Beddecliff,  45,  Church  street, 

and  15,  Deane  street. 
Ist  Dec,  1864.  'KTohnsou,  D.,  Brougham  terrace. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Johnson.J ohn H. , 7 ,Churoh street, andSouthport. 
2drd  Sept,  1854.    Jones,  Edward,  The  Larches,  Handsworth. 
3rd  Jan.,  1861.  *Jones,  George,  86,  Hanover  street 
8rd  May,  1849.  *Jon£8,  Morris  Charles,  20,  Ahercromfoy  square. 
2nd  Dec.,  1858.  *  Jones,  Robert,  7,  Batchelor  street. 
6th  Dec,  1840.  ^Jones, Roger  L.,  l,Belvidere  road,  Prince's  park. 
15th  Sept,  1854.    Jones,  Thomas,  B.A.,  Chetham  Library,  Man- 
chester. 
11th  Dec,  1856.    Jones,  W.  Hope,  Hooton,  Chester. 


5th  Dec,  1861.    Kendal,  John,  Fishergate,  Preston. 
p.        3rd  May,  1849.    Eendrick,  James,  M.D.,  Warrington. 

1 1th  Dec,  1856.    Kershaw,  James,  M.P.,  Oaklands,  Victoria  park, 

Manchester. 
4th  Dec,  1862.  «King,  Lieut-Col.  Vincent  Ashfield,  18,  Tower 

chambers,  and  Point  of  Ayr,  Oxton. 
5th  Nov.,  1863.  i^King,  John  Thomson,  Clayton  square. 


6th  March,  1862.  *Laird,  John,  M.P.,  Hamilton  square,  Birken- 
head. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Langton,  William,  Manchester. 


XIT  HEMBEB8. 

28rd  Noy.,  1848.    Legh,  G.  Gorawall,  M.P..  High  Legh^Knuteford. 

let  Dec.»  1859.    Legh^  W.  J.,  Lyme  park,  Dislej,  Stockport. 
10th  Deo.,  1857.    LeigK  Major  Egerton,  The  West  hall,  High 

Leigh,  Knutsford. 
Ut  Not.,  1866.  *Lilley,  John  H.,  Uenderlej  villa,  Merton  road, 

BooUe. 
4th  March,  1658.    Lindsay,  Right  Hon.  the  Lord,  M.P.,  Haigh 

hall,  Wiffan. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Lingard,  Alexander  Rowson,  Hooton,  Chester. 

M 

6th  March,  1862.    McCorqaodale,   Lieut-Colonel   G.,   Newton-le- 

Willows. 
14th  Feb.,  1861.    McGill,  Robert,  Copperas  hill,  St.  Helens. 
15th  April,  1858.  "f^MoInnes,  J  ,  23,  Lightbody  street. 
27th  Sept,  1854.  *Macfie,   Robert  Andrew,  80,   Moorfields,  and 

Ashfleld  hall,  Neston. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  tM'Quis,  Peter  Robinson,  9,  Brunswick  street, 

and  Thornton  lodge,  Merton  road,  Bootle. 
5th  May,  1858.  *Macrae,  John  Wrigley,  22,  Hackin*s  hey,  and 

Seaforth  house,  Seaforth. 
8rd  Jan.,  1849.    Manchester,  the  Lord  Bishop  of,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S., 

Mauldeth  hall,  Manchester. 
2drd  Nov.,  1848.  ^Marsden,  George,  Yemou  priory,  Edge  hill. 
1st  Dec,   1859.    Marsh,  John,  Rann  lea,  Rainhill. 
p.      5th  June,  1851.    Marsh,  John  Fitchett,  Fairfield  house,  War- 
rington. 
1st  Dec,  1864.    Marson,  James,  Warrington. 
Ist  Dec,  1864.  tMathews,  John,  Highfield,  Rock  Ferry,  Birken- 
head. 
6th  March,  1862.  ^Matbison,  Wk.,  1,  Adelaide  terrace,  Waterloo, 
p.    28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Mayeb,  Joseph,  F.S.A.,  M.R.  Asiat  S.,  F.E.S., 

F.  R.  S.    North.  Ant   Copenhagen,  Associ^ 
Stranger  de  la  Societe  Imperiale  des  Anti- 
quaires  de  France,   Hon.   Mem.  SS.  Anti., 
Normandie,    TOuest,    la    Moiinie,    Society 
d'Emulation  d' Abbeville,  &o.,  68,  Lord  street, 
Prebidkmt 
7th  Dec,  1865.  *Miller,  Henry.  Toxteth  dock. 
2nd  Jan.,  1862.    MiDigan,  James,  jun.,  Longview,  Huyton. 
2l8t  Feb.,  1861.    Mills.  John,  Middle  School,  Warrington. 
20th  May,  1860.    Mills,  Robert,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S ,  27,  Promenade, 

Rochdale. 
p.     21st  Dec,  1854.  *Milner,  William,  822,  Upper  Parliament  street, 

and  Phoenix  Safe  Works,  Windsor. 
8rd  Dec,  1857.    Moore,  Rev.  Richard  R.,  A.M.,  Bewsey  street, 

Warrington. 
p.       8th  Nov.,  1849.    Moore,  Rev.  Thomas,  A.M.,  Midleton  College, 

County  Cork. 
p.     28rd  Nov.,  1648.  *Mo8s,  Rev.  John  James,  A.M.,  Upton,  Cheshire. 
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P.     7ih  March,  IB50.  ♦Mott,  Albert  J.»  21,  South  Castle  street,  and  51, 

Rodney  street. 
8rd  Dec.,  1663.    Moubert,   Adolphus,   Garswood-Ashton,  War- 
rington. 
3rd  Dec,  1857.    Moult,  William,  21,  Leigh  street,  and  Knowslej 
21st  May,  1857.  ^Mozlej,  Charles,  Beaconsfield,  Woolton. 
11th  Dec,  1860.    Myres,  John  James,  Bank  parade,  Preston. 

N 

3rd  Dec,  1863.    Najlor,  Benjamin  Dennison,  38,  Deansgate, 

and  Altrincham,  Manchester. 
H.S.  Ches.  1857.    Naylor,  RvDhard,  Hooton  hall,  Chester. 
p.         1st  Nov.,  1866.    Newbigging,  Thomas,  Bacup. 
19th  March,  1863.    Newsham,  Jbtichard,  Preston. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Nicholson,  James,  F.S.A.,  Thelvall  hall,  War- 
rington. 
2Qth  Sept.,  1854.  ♦Nottingham,   John,    M.D.,    F.R.A.S.,    F.R.S., 

Northern  Antiquaries,  Copenhagen,  20,  Ros- 
common street. 

O 

p.       6th  Dec,  1849.    Ormerod,  Georffe,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S. 

Sedbury  park,  Chepstow. 
Srd  Jan.,  1850.  *Overend,  James,  55,  Hope  street. 
3rd  Dec,  1857.    Oxlej,  Frederick,  Islington,  London,  N. 


2drd  Nov.,  1858.  ^^Paris,  Thomas  Jeremiah,  68,  Lord  street 
3rd  Jan.,  1860.  ^Parker,  Charles  Stewart,  Bank  chambers.  Cook 

street. 
18th  Dec,  1856.    Parker,  Robert  Townlej,  Cuerdon  hall,  Preston. 
7th  March,  1850.    Patten,  Right  Hon.  John  Wilton,  M.P.,  Bank 

hall,  Warrington. 
2nd  Nov.,  1854.    Patterson,  An<uew,  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb  Institution,  Manchester. 
6th  Dec,  1849.    Pearce,    George    Massie,    Hackin*s   hey,    and 

Ormskirk. 
1  Ith  Dec,  1856.    Pedder,  Henry  Newsham^  9,  Queen's  gate,  Prince 

Albert  road,  South  Kensington,  Loudon,  S. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Pedder,  Richard,  West  cliff,  Preston. 
1st  Dec,  1864.    Perry,  Rev.  S.  G.  F.,  Incumbent  of  Tottington, 

near  Bury. 
21st  March,  1860.  *Pettyy  Thomas  Shaw, 
p.     6th  Jan.,   1849.  *Picton,  James  AUanson,  F.S.A.,  Queen  Insur- 
ance buildings,  Dale  street,  and  Sandy knowe, 
Wavertree. 
3rd  May,  1849.  Pierpoint,  Benjamin,  St.  Austin's,  Warrington. 
2drd  Nov.,  1848.  Pilkington,  James,  Park  place  House,  Blackburn. 


USUBBBS. 

10th  Feb.,  1853.    Piatt,  Robert,  Stalybridge. 
let  Dec,  18G4.  4^ Porter,  John,  Clayton  square. 
12th  March,  1867.  ^Preston,  Geo.  Theo.  Robert,  18.  Yemon  street. 

Dale  street,  and  Rock  house, West  Derby  road. 
6th  Deo.|  1849.  ^Preston,  William,  18,  Vernon  street,  and  Rock 

house.  West  Derby  road. 
4ith  Jan.,  1864.  X'Prlest,    Thomas  £.,  Clarendon  rooms,  Soath 

John  street. 

R 

16th  March,  1849.    Rawlinson,  Robert,  C.B.,  C.E.,  F.G.S.,  Sanitary 

Commissioner,  Local  Government  Act  Office, 
8,  Richmond  terrace,  Whitehall;  Lancaster 
lodge,  Boltons,  West  Brompton ;  and  Reform 
Club,  London,  S.W. 
18th  Sept,  1854.  *Raynes,  James  Trevelyan,  87,  Oldhall  street, 

and  Rock  park,  Rock  Ferry. 
6ih  Dec,  1861.  *Read,   Joseph,    Linden   house.  Laurel   road, 

Fairfield. 
29th  Dec,  1854.    Rees,  William,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester. 

8rd  Dec,  1868.    Rbodocanakis,  H.  H.  the  Prince,  Manchester. 
20th  Dec,  1855.    Robin,  Rev.  P.   R.,  A.M.,  Woodchurch,  Bir- 
kenhead. 
23rd  Nov.  1848.  *Robinson,  Charles  Backhouse. 

Ist  Dec,  1864.  ^Robinson,  John,  41,  Lord  street. 
8rd  Jan.,  1850.  ♦Ronald,  Robert  Wilson,  19,  Dale  street. 
15th  April,  1858.    Rooke,  Rev.  W.  J.  £.,  Tunstal  Vicarage,  Eirby 

Lonsdale. 
11th  Feb.,  1864.  ^Ro we,  Charles,  Elm  house,  Anfleld 
15th  April,  1858.    Rowlinson.  W.,  Windermere 
F.         1st  Dec,  1864.  *Rundell,  W.  W. 

25th  Sept.,  1854.    Rylands,  Peter,  Bewsey  house,  Warrington, 
p.     18th  Dec,  1854.    Btlands,  Thomas  Glazbb&ook,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S., 

Warrington,  Viob-Pbbsidbnt. 

S 

8rd  Jan.,  1861.    Samuelson,  Edward,  Roby. 
6th  Dec,  1855.  i«Saudbach,  W.  R.,  Bank  buildings,  Cook  street, 

and  The  Cottage,  Aigburth. 
p.        7th  Sept.,  1851.  «Sansoh,  Thomas,  F.B.S.E.,  18,  Breckfield  road 

South,  Everton. 
19th  March,  1868.    Satterthwaite,  Edward,  Lancaster. 
H.S.  Lan.,  1862.    Saunders,  W.  A.  F.,  Wennington  hall,  Lancaster, 
drd  Dec,  1863.    Scott,  George,  58,  Burlington  street,  Greenheys, 

Manchester. 
8th  Jan.,  1852.    Sharp,  John,  The  Hermitage,  Lancaster. 
2nd  June,  1858.    Shajjae,  William,  102,  Piccadilly,  London. 
14th  Jan.,  1864.  *Sharp,  William,  17,  Brunswick  street,  and  Alton 

YiUa,  Oxton,  Birkenhead. 
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2drd  Not.,  1848.    Sbarpe,  Edmund,  A.M.,  Gwm  Aljn,  Uanrwst, 

North  Wales. 
let  Nov.,  1866.    Shaw,  Rev.  J.,  The  Castle,  Soathpott 
7th  Feb.,  1860.  ♦Sherlock,  Cornelius,  22,  King  street. 
2drd  Nov.,  1848.    Simpson,  Rev.  Samuel,  A.M.,  St.  Thomas's  Par- 
sonage, Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 
23rd  Not.,  1848.    Skaife,  Thomas,  82,  Sussex  place.  Regent's  park, 

London, 
p.     Idth  April,  1863.  ♦Smith,  Henbt  Ecrotd,  Aldboro'  house,  Egre- 

mont,  Birkenhead. 
2nd  May,  1850.  *Smith,  James,  Seaforth. 
16th  Sept.,  1864.    Smith,  John,  Langley,  near  Macclesfield. 
6th  Jan.,  1853.  ♦Smith,  William  Penn,  26,  Hanover  street. 
4tb  Deo.,  1862.    Somerville,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  Hawthorn   hall, 

Wilmslow,  Manchester. 
12th  March,  1868.  ♦Squarey,  Andrew  Tucker,  Apsley  Tillas,  Lower 

Bebington. 
2ud  Not.,  1854.    Stainer,  William.  014  Tra£fbrd,  Manchester. 
drd  Jan.,  1856.    Staniforth,  Rev.  Thomas,  Storrs,  Windermere. 
6th  March,  1862.    Stanley,  The  Lord,  M.P.,  Enowsley  hall,  Lanca- 
shire, and  23,  Saint  James's  square,  London, 
S.W. 
5th  Feb.,  1863.    Steele,  Alexander,  Ph.Dr.,  Bay  View  house.  The 

Crescent,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 
13th  Dec,  1855.    Steiner,  F.,  Hyndburn,  Accrinffton. 
F.     6th  March,  1862.  ♦Stonshouse,  James,  149,  PhyUiian  street. 

4th  March,  1852.  ♦Sykes,  James,  Colonial    buildings,    34,    Dale 

street,  78,  Rodney  street,  and  Breok  house, 
Poulton-le-fylde. 


18th  Feb.,  1858.  ♦Thompson,  Henry,  153,  Upper  Parliament  street, 

and  11,  North  John  street. 
p.         8th  Dec.,  1851.    Thomber,  Rot.  William,  B.A.,  Blackpool. 
13th  Sept,  1854.  ♦Thomely,  Samuel,  31,  Edge  lane. 
17th  Jan.,  1867.    Thorp,  Henry,  Whalley  Range,  Manchester. 
p.        8tb  Dec.,  1851.  ♦Tinne,  John  A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Briarley,  Aigburth, 

14th  Deo.,  1848.    Tobin,  Sir  Thomas,  F.S.A.,  Ballincollig,  Cork. 
8th  Jan.,  1852.  ♦Torr,   John,    15,    Exchange    buildings,    and 

Eastham. 
H.S.  Lane.,  1867.    Towneley,  Charles,  Towneley,  Burnley. 
r,      2nd  April,  1857.  ♦Towson,  John  Thomas,  P\R.G.S.,  47,  Upper 
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ADDRESS 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HISTORIC  SOCIETY 

OF  LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE. 

By  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  dtc,  dc, 

PUStDEKT. 

(Bus  9th  Miy,  1867.) 

Oentlemen^ 

In  retuming  thanks,  too  long  delayed,  for  the 
honour  you  lately  conferred  npon  me  in  putting  my  name  at 
the  head  of  your  society,  I  have  thought  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  some  remarks  upon  the  noble  studies  you 
have  in  your  charge. 

Most  of  those  present  are  aware  that  my  own  collection — 
which  has  been  the  great  object  of  life  to  me — has  now  passed 
to  the  care  of  Liverpool ;  and  having  thus  retired  in  some 
measure  from  the  more  active  pursuit  of  archaeology,  I  feel 
less  hesitation  in  offering  advice  to  those  of  you  who  are 
entering  upon  such  studies. 

The  time  is  not  yet  far  distant — I  can  recollect  it  well — 
when  our  noble  science  was  held  to  require  apology  and  justi- 
fication; when  those  who  did  not  account  antiquaries  to 
be  fools  beneath  their  notice,  pitied  them  as  madmen  who 
owed  no  excuse  for  their  innocent  mania.  In  all  ages 
there  have  been  wise  men  who,  looking  beyond  the  present 
into  the  past  and  future,  could  see  the  wisdom  of  our  study 
and  comprehend  its  pleasant  fascination ;  but  not  until  this 
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day  could  we  hold  our  heads  high,  and  holdly  claim  a  heariug 
for  the  truths  we  have  discovered.  I  am  happy  to  congratu- 
late the  younger  memhers  of  this  society,  and  of  many  similar 
associations,  on  this  change  of  public  opinion,  a  change  that 
seemed  hopeless  to  the  sympathising  companions  of  my  youth. 
Archaeology  is  indeed  the  noblest  study  that  can  be  under- 
taken outside  of  those  sciences  which  directly  advance  man's 
material  good. 

To  you  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  what  positive  increase 
of  knowledge  has  resulted  from  such  investigations  as  those 
we  are  engaged  in,  but  there  is  still  a  large  class  of  society 
which  regards .  our  labours  with  a  feeling  of  complacent  con- 
tempt, not  the  less  real  because  unexpressed — to  this  class  I 
would  suggest  a  few  simple  considerations. 

Practical  archaeology  is  the  test  of  all  historical  truth. 
Some  races  have  been — great  in  their  day  and  most  noteworthy 
for  their  influence  upon  humanity, — which  can  now  alone  be 
traced  by  the  diggings  of  the  antiquary.  The  giant  walls  of 
Poestum  and  Fiesole  may  strike  the  traveller  with  amazement, 
but  they  tell  no  tale  of  that  mysterious  people  which  con- 
structed them.  The  story  of  Etruria  and  its  civilization  is 
found,  not  in  old  manuscripts  or  authentic  history,  but  in 
buried  tombs  and  monuments — in  gem  and  vase  and  dark 
inscription.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  excavations  at 
Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Ostia,  have  thrown  more  light 
upon  the  inner  soul  of  Boman  life  than  all  the  notices  of 
satirists  and  historians.  The  legend  of  Assyria's  might,  her 
conquering  zeal  and  profound  religious  feeling,  has  found 
sudden  confirmation  in  our  day  by  the  examination  of  waste 
places  in  Nineveh  and  Ehorsabad.  Beyond  a  certain  date 
human  history  is  solely  dependent  upon  our  labours. 

It  is  a  common  boast  that  national  taste  is  daily  improving 
in  architecture,  in  colour,  and  in  forms  of  ordinary  use. 
Without  delaying  to  analyze  the  entire  truth  of  the  vaont^  I 


would  claim  for  our  science  the  principal  credit  of  this  pro- 
gress. One  would  scarcely  exaggerate  in  saying  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  best  shapes  now  used  in  earthenware^  jewellery, 
and  general  ornamentation^  have  been  recovered  by  antiquarian 
collectors  from  the  ruins  of  former  civilization,  and  restored 
to  use  by  their  taste  'and  liberality.  If  a  modem  school  of 
high  sculpture,  of  graceful  architecture,  of  pure  design  should 
ever  rise — as  all  must  hope — the  boon  will  be  mostly  owing 
to  the  dissemination,  among  all  classes,  of  the  unrivalled  art 
of  Greece  and  Etruria.  We  are  well  aware  that  many  false 
models  are  extant,  and  that  the  bent  of  our  age  is  towards 
servile  copying  both  of  good  and  ill;  but  we  remember 
always  that  the  perfect  architecture  of  Greece  sprang  from 
the  imitation  of  Egyptian  building ; — the  lotus  stalk  slowly 
grew  into  the  Ionic  column — the  bundle  of  Nile  reeds  was 
the  earliest  form  of  the  Corinthian  pillar.  In  that  brilliant 
era,  commonly  called  the  cinque-cento,  the  tasteless  works  of 
the  Byzantine  school  were  the  earliest  models,  until  the  old 
Etruscan  spirit  awakened,  cast  aside  the  tawdry  style  of  its 
masters,  and  rejoiced  in  the  strength  of  its  own  originality. 
If  the  world,  ancient  and  medieval,  could  thus  develop 
beauty  in  slow  copying  of  falsities,  there  may  be  hope  for  a 
new  Benaissance  in  our  time ;  and  I  contend  that  the  glory 
of  this  triumph  will  principally  belong  to  archeeologists. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  the  world  be  divided  by  Reason,  it 
will  leave  a  remainder, — which  may  be  called  Sentiment.  And 
our  science,  gentlemen,  calls  forth  the  noblest  sentiment  of 
humanity — reverence  for  the  dead  and  honest  appreciation  of 
our  superiors.  This  is  not,  perhaps,  the  time  to  enlarge  on 
those  personal  feelings  which  have  never  failed  to  give  me 
comfort  in  the  difiBculties  of  life  ;  but  I  look  back  now  over 
many  years,  and  I  can  truly  declare  that  from  this  study  my 
greatest  happiness  has  ever  been  derived.  It  is  an  enthusiasm 
that  never  oools — the  intelligent  love  of  bygone  days  and 


honest  worship  of  the  dead.  Not  to  all  true  arch^ologists  is 
given  the  means  and  leisure  for  collecting;  hut  all  can  share 
the  interest  of  study  and  thrill  with  the  triumph  of  discovery. 
If  there  he  any  here  who  seek  an  aim  in  life^  who  would  fain 
cast  oiF  their  idleness^  hut  know  not  what  to  undertake;  let 
them  join  this  Society  if  they  be  ready  to  do  work.  For  I 
would  wish  to  impress  upon  all  that  our  studies  are  not 
merely  to  he  undertaken  as  graceful  trifling,  but  as  serious 
and  conscientious  labour — pleasant  indeed,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
beyond  all  other,  but  likewise  most  valuable  to  our  kind. 

It  may  be  pardonable,  at  this  moment,  to  recall  the  inci- 
dent which  drew  my  attention  to  archaBology,  while  quite  a 
boy.  One  afternoon  my  grandfather  and  I  were  engaged  in 
an  occupation  superlatively  interesting  to  me  at  that  time,  and 
not  without  its  pleasure  now — we  were  shooting  rabbits.  It 
was  in  Spring,  and  men  were  ploughing  in  the  fields.  In 
passing  up  a  hedge  our  attention  was  called  by  a  loud  shout, 
and  we  were  not  a  little  astonished  to  see  half  a  dozen  stout 
labourers  throw  themselves  on  the  ground,  one  on  another, 
and  engage  in  a  vigorous  scramble.  On  running  up  we  found 
a  Boman  urn  shattered  by  the  ploughshare,  and  a  heap  of 
escaped  coins,  which  every  man  was  shovelling  into  his 
pockets  without  any  regard  for  his  Majesty's  rights.  Some  of 
those  coins  and  a  fragment  of  the  pitcher  I  have  now,  and 
they  represent  the  very  nucleus  of  that  collection  I  have  lately 
given  to  your  town. 

From  such  a  small  beginning  I  worked  steadily  on,  devoting 
all  such  time  as  could  be  gained  from  the  press  of  business 
to  that  pursuit  which  had  thus  early  fascinated  me — as  it 
must  fascinate  all  who  seriously  take  it  up.  Looking  upon 
myself  rather  as  an  accumulator  of  material  for  other  men's 
use — having  little  time  to  work  myself— I  collected  together 
the  foundations  for  a  dozen  different  studies,  with  the  ever- 
present  hope  that  the  fruit  of  my  life's  labour  might  at  some 


time  be  worthy  of  acceptance  by  the  town  I  had  made  my 
home.  That  ambition  has  been  lately  realized ;  and  it  is  my 
earnest  hope  that  the  materials  heaped  together  by  my  good 
fortune  may  be  so  augmented  in  future  years,  and  so  used 
by  some  of  you  here — ay,  and  by  generations  to  come — 
that  Liverpool  may  hereafter  boast  a  school  of  advanced 
archseology,  that  shall  give  glory  to  the  town  and  spread 
knowledge  throughout  the  land. 

For,  though  we  have  no  such  mighty  ruins  as  confound 
with  breathless  awe  at  Eamak  or  Mitla,  yet,  as  Englishmen, 
the  antiquities  of  our  own  country  should  hold  to  us  the  very 
first  position.  This  is  my  view,  and  it  was  ever  with  some 
slight  regret  that  I  heard  of  a  countryman's  liberality  spent 
in  the  antiquarian  service  of  other  lands.  I  shall  certainly 
not  be  misunderstood  by  any  here  in  making  this  remark. 
The  antiquities  of  Italy,  Greece,  Tuscany,  Egypt,  Mexico,  or 
Yucatan,  are  all  most  interesting  and  valuable  to  me  as  links 
in  the  broken  chain  of  humanity ;  but  one  tithe  of  the  money 
spent  in  these  distant  excavations  might  have  settled  such 
curious  and  important  points  in  our  own  history  and  eth- 
nology !  Too  many  of  those  liberal  men  who  have  given 
fortunes  to  our  science  have  quite  neglected  their  own  land. 
What  treasures  of  information  are  now  lying  without  use  in 
old  muniment  rooms,  in  government  offices,  in  the  archives  of 
ancient  boroughs !  Most  of  these  records  are  concealed  merely 
because  the  owners  are  ignorant  of  their  existence  or  their 
value,  and  daily  are  they  exposed  to  injury  from  the  same 
cause.  After  the  sale  of  Sir  William  Stanley's  effects  at 
Eooton,  the  contents  of  his  muniment  room  were  burnt  in 
the  garden  furnaces,  those  documents  being  alone  retained 
which  could  be  recognized  as  pertaining  to  the  property. 
Among  those  destroyed  was  one  Anglo-Saxon  MS  that  I  had 
seen  myself;  but  what  more  treasures  no  man  can  say.  This 
instanoe  took  place  in  our  own  neighbourhood,  but  would  it 
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were  exceptional !  Every  archaeologist  of  experience  well 
knows  that  such  vandalism  goes  on  almost  daily. 

But  I  have  noticed  an  especial  difficulty  attendant  upon  the 
study  of  English  antiquity.  I  have  noticed  that  although  a 
student  he  naturally  retiring,  and  well  content  to  hold  his 
tongue  ahout  the  archeeology  of  Greece  or  Egypt,  the  moment 
his  native  land  hecomes  the  question,  modesty  flies  away  and 
frequently  good  sense  with  it.  It  has  heen  said  that  no  man, 
however  bashful,  hut  considers  himself  capable  of  criticising 
a  novel,  and  some  feeling  of  a  similar  character  seems  to 
overhang  English  archaeology.  Yet  it  is  not  hy  concocting  a 
theory  and  *'  sticking  to  it,"  that  the  true  history  of  our 
country  will  ever  be  advanced.  This,  indeed,  is  an  axiom 
that  none  dispute — on  the  contrary;  but  unluckily,  I  have 
observed  some  of  those  most  eager  in  its  reiteration  to  be  the 
last  to  bear  it  in  mind.  The  fascination  of  a  theory,  as  many 
of  you,  I  dare  say,  know,  is  enormous,  and  not  the  less  when 
it  chances  to  be  false — rather  the  other  way,  I  believe.  To 
have  built  up  a  towering  edifice  with  one's  own  materials — 
much  more  with  no  materials  at  all — is  a  just  subject  of  pride 
to  any  man,  and  the  builder  will  naturally  feel  hurt  when 
some  ill-mannered  blusterer  .knocks  away  his  foundations. 
In  such  a  case  the  theorist  is  but  too  apt  to  leap  into  the 
breach  and  support  the  tottering  edifice  upon  his  own  shoul- 
ders, while  breathlessly  retorting  upon  his  triumphant  assailant. 
Yet  no  man  can  stay  in  a  hole  for  ever :  and  on  the  first  move- 
ment^ down  his  building  falls.  So  chances  it  with  many  a 
theory,  constructed  not  in  the  pure  enthusiasm  of  science, 
but  with  hasty  desire  for  personal  glory. 

It  is  not  yet  many  years  since  Mr.  Faussett's  collection  of 
English — commonly  called  Anglo-Saxon — antiquities  was 
almost  unsaleable  in  the  market,  and  most  of  you  know  how 
small  a  sum  it  cost  me  to  secure  those  inestimable  specimens. 
Before  the  publication  of  the  Inventorium  SepulcArale,  and  a 


few  similar  works  founded  upon  Mr.  Faussett's  labours^  people 
were  wont  to  think  our  English  ancestors  were  so  barbarous 
a  race  that  we  must  be  distinguished  from  them  even  in  name, 
and  accordingly  a  wondrous  title  was  devised,  of  which  they 
never  heard — that  Anglo-Saxon  now  so  hopelessly  affixed  to 
them.  Mr.  Faussett's  researches,  pursued  with  the  loving 
ardour  of  the  true  antiquarian,  though  with  conclusions  utterly 
false,  proved  our  forefathers  no  barbarians ;  but  the  popular 
histories  still  repeat  this  error,  with  a  thousand  more,  upon 
their  early  condition.  I  would  wish  to  point  out  to  you,  with 
extreme  brevity,  the  two  points  that  seem  most  urgent  for 
rectification. 

Until  within  late  years  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  Ancient 
Britons  was  unquestioned,  nor  did  we  hear  any  heresy  about 
pre- Celtic^  populations.  But  that  careless  faith  has  been 
rudely  disturbed  of  late  by  certain  Scandinavian  professors, 
who  have  scattered  our  time-hoary  chronicles,  and  stricken 
Q8  dumb  with  unknown  words  and  theories.  According  to 
Professor  Nilssen,*  Western  Europe  was  firstly  occupied  by 
Turanian  or  Finnish  races,  who  supplied  the  brachy-cephalic 
skuUs  so  commonly  found  here  and  in  Scandinavia.  This 
order  was  subverted  by  an  invasion  of  the  dolicho-cephalic 
race,  which  is  claimed  by  some  as  the  Celtic  itself :  this  is  the 
cromlech-burying  people.  Professor  Nilssen,  however,  and 
his  followers,  would  identify  the  Celts  in  yet  a  third  emigra- 
tion of  bronze-using  and  kist-burying  races.  The  Svce  or  true 
Scandinavian  succeeded  this  again,  and  with  it  was  introduced 
iron. 

The  contrast  of  the  first  and  second  class  of  okvUls  probably 
proves  difference  of  race,  but  the  second  and  third  (so- 
called)  are  not  strongly  defined.  It  is  still  a  question  with 
comparative  anatomists,t  what  change  takes  place  in  the 

•  Sepori  of  the  British  AstoctaHm,  1847. 

f  Ormiia  Brit,,  \>j  Dn.  Dftvifl  and  ThumaxDi  Chsp.  I, 
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shape  of  tbe  skull  by  mingling  of  cognate  races,  or  whether 
generic  change  takes  place  at  all,  and  the  authoritative  settle- 
ment of  this  matter  would  doubtless  help  our  researches  in 
British  ethnology.  Again,  the  sequence  of  these  migrations 
and  conquests  seems  by  no  means  so  certain  in  our  island  as 
apparently  it  is  in  Scandinavia.  In  Ireland,  Mr.  Wilde* 
thinks  these  four  emigrations  may  be  identified — the  first 
race,  in  the  Turanic  pyramidal  barrow;  the  second,  in  the 
cromlech  burial ;  the  third,  in  thd  Eiltic  kistvaen,  containing 
bronze;  the  fourth,  in  the  urn  burials.  Mr.  Bateman,t 
however,  the  most  earnest  barrow-digger  of  this  century, 
found  the  dolicho-cephalic  skull  in  company  with  bronze 
implements,  and  even  accompanied  by  the  brachy-cephalic  in 
one  contemporaneous  burial. 

The  supporters  of  old  history  are  compelled  to  modify  the 
express  words  of  Caesar,  in  that  manner  of  which  we  have 
such  constant  examples,  where  an  authority  is  made  to 
support  a  theory.  In  describing  Gaul,  Gsesar  observes  that 
three  distinct  races  divided  the  land  between  them ;  the 
Gauls,  the  Belgae,  and  the  Aquitaini.  These  peoples,  he 
says  most  plainly,  differed  equally  firom  each  other,  the  Gauls 
from  the  Aquitaini,  and  the  BelgeB  from  either.  Colonies 
from  the  latter  indisputably  settled  Southern  Britain.  In 
another  place  he  assures  us  distinctly  that  most  of  the  Belgee 
were  of  German  blood ;  and  Tacitus}:  asserts  that  even  the 
far  distant  Caledonians  were  Teutonic.  Very  many  writers 
now  dispute  the  Britano-Celtic  origin  of  the  Welsh;  and 
indeed  of  South  Wales  Taoitus§  says  that  the  inhabitants 
were  Iberian.  He  goes  on  to  classify  the  southern  Britons 
with  the  Gauls,  but  it  seems  possible  that  the  lapse  of  years 
and  the  levelling  pressure  of  Roman  despotism  had  already 

*  Lecture  (m  the  Ethnology  qf  the  Ancient  Iriah, 

f  Journal  Brit,  Archao.  Soc.,  vol.  ni,  **  Ten  Yean'  Digging,"  by  T.  Bateman, 

I  Tacitui  vita  Agncolm, 

I  Tadtm  vita  AgricoUe,  c*p.  zi. 
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greatly  eflPaced  the  old  distinctive  line  between  Belgs  and 
pure  Gaols. 

The  modem  ethnologists  of  France  seem  to  incline  towards 
a  theory  that  the  Belgee  were  descendants  of  the  Cimbri, 
whom  they  hold  to  have  been  Teutons.  This  is  a  point  much 
disputed,  but  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  our  early 
history.  A  careful  examination  of  France  is  now^  I  believe^ 
preparing,  similar  to  that  carried  through  by  Mr.  Edwards 
some  years  ago,  but  much  more  extensive,  and  the  results 
will  doubtless  give  invaluable  rules  for  the  study  of  European 
ethnology.  In  the  meantime  we  should  be  working  on  our 
own  side,  digging  up  our  graves,  comparing  skulls,  and 
seeking  authorities,  were  it  only  to  justify  Tacitus,  who,  amoug 
other  observations  not  so  encouraging,  remarks  that  the  Britons 
were  more  intelligent  than  the  Gauls.*  There  is  very  little 
doubt,  in-  my  mind,  that  our  island  was  in  the  earliest  times  a 
refuge  for  the  conquered  tribes  of  the  continent,  and  I  think 
it  probable,  as  Mr.  Wright  observes,t  '*  that  it  had  afforded  a 
'^  home  for  colonies  from  the  whole  line  of  coast  stretching 
''  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  that  at  least  a 
'*  considerable  portion  of  the  population  on  the  eastern  and 
'^  south-eastern  coast  was  really  of  Teutonic  origin." 

But  on  approaching  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest  our  per- 
plexity grows  into  helpless  confusion.  The  state  of  this 
country  after  the  Bomans'  departure  is  a  matter  of  the  merest 
guess ;  it  is  an  era  which  fable  and  theory  claim  as  their  very 
own,  in  which  reason  is  struck  violently  dumb.  The  existence 
of  a  British  King  Arthur  is  asserted  with  desperate  perti- 
nacity and  denied  with  acrimonious  contempt.  Mr.  Poole 
asserts,]:  Mr.  Haigh  rectifies,§  Mr.  Wright  disputes, ||  and 

•  TaeUut  vita  Agrieola,  cap.  zxL 

♦  Jrehaolo.  E»$ay»t  vol.  1,  Es.  L 

X  BeHqtui  Sriiaimicat  by  B.  Poole. 
I  Conquni  of  Britain,  by  D.  H.  Haigh. 
The  romoHtie  O^cU  qf  Xin^  Arihwr,hj  T.Yfxii^U 
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the  world  inolines  now  to  one,  now  to  another,  in  pitiable 
bewilderment.  The  story  of  the  conquest,  which  seemed  so 
thoroughly  simple  to  us  in  the  nursery,  has  grown  more  and 
more  obscure  with  advancing  knowledge,  until  none  can  be 
blamed  for  declaring  it  a  hopeless  puzzle.  The  leaders  of 
antiquarian  science  have  been  occupied  in  refuting  the  errors, 
or  upholding  the  truth  of  Gildas  and  GeofiPry  of  Monmouth 
and  middle-age  chronicles,  rather  than  in  building  up  for  us 
new  history.  Yet  stores  of  most  valuable  information  must 
exist  in  several  quarters,  and  I  could  suggest  no  theme  in 
our  province  more  interesting,  if  dispassionately  and  studi- 
ously undertaken,  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest. 

There  is  an  impression  abroad — I  prefer  to  call  it  impression, 
for  it  is  neither  theory  nor  conviction — that  when  the  piratical 
hordes  of  Hengist  and  his  fellows  descended  ruthlessly  upon 
our  coasts,  they  found  a  timid,  industrious  population  of 
Christian  Celts,  who  were  easily  overcome  or  driven  to  the 
mountains.  Hume  is  apparently  responsible  for  the  authori- 
tative dissemination  of  this  story,  of  which  every  clause  is 
now  disputed.  I  am  not  anxious,  on  this  occasion,  to  air  any 
theories  of  my  own,  but  certain  indisputable  facts  there  are 
which  should  be  known  to  every  child  who  may  be  called  to 
put  faith  in  this  legend.  The  colonists  of  Britain  were  among 
the  most  turbulent  of  Roman  subjects,  and  credible  historians 
show  that  their  revolts  were  popular,  or  at  least  municipal, 
not  merely  military  disturbances.  Usurper  after  usurper 
assumed  the  purple  here,  among  whom  Carausius  should  ever 
be  remembered  as  the  first  builder  of  a  British  fleet.  Several 
of  these  bold  mutineers  ventured  across  the  channel  to  try 
their  strength  against  the  legions  of  Italy,  and  one  at  least 
was  a  dangerous  competitor  for  the  empire.^  As  to  the 
nationality  of  our  population  at  that  time,  there  are,  as 
you  know,  some  distinguished  archnologists  who  deny  the 

t  Contiantine  BrUannicui,  A.D.  407. 
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existence  of  any  pare  Celtic  race,  and  the  analogy  of  Spain 
and  Gaul  certainly  favours  this  view.  Their  religion  is 
another  difficulty.  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  no  single 
authority  has  hitherto  heen  cited  in  favour  of  that  theory 
which  would  christianize  Britain  before  the  Anglo-Saxon 
conversion,  and  the  evidence  of  digging  is  all  against  it. 
The  idea  is,  of  course,  that  since  Christianity  had  been 
proclaimed  in  Borne  a  century  before  this  island  was  formally 
abandoned,  the  Britons  must  therefore  have  been  converted, 
but  this  not  unnatural  expectation  is  not  confirmed  by 
research.  Though  the  student  should  certainly  examine  the 
four  specimens  claimed  as  British- Christian,  I  think  I  am 
correct  in  stating,  that  no  single  memorial  of  our  religion 
has  been  discovered  in  England  older  than  the  Anglo-Saxon 
conversion,  except  that  curious  pavement  of  the  Hampshire 
villa.  In  that  mosaic  the  monogram  of  our  religion  is 
certainly  found  in  the  midst  of  heathen  symbols,  but  it  rather 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  placed  there  as  a  curiosity,  or  as  a 
cynical  proclamation  of  indifference,  than  for  any  respect  to 
its  meaning. 

In  regard  to  these  difficulties,  I  would  wish  most  em- 
phatically to  remind  you  that  we  possess  an  invaluable  mine  of 
knowledge.  Our  city  of  Uriconium  has  well  been  named  the 
English  Pompeii ;  but  would  that  this  country  were  drawing 
such  profit  from  it  as  the  Italians  from  their  ancient  remains  I 
By  the  frequent  discovery  of  ^'minimi,"  those  small  coins 
struck  in  this  island  after  the  Romans'  departure,  we  know 
that  Uriconium  existed  for  a  considerable  time  in  indepen- 
dence, and,  owing  to  accidental  circumstances,  it  has  been 
preserved  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  Boman  cities. 
The  house-walls  are  more  than  eight  feet  high;  and  no 
reasonable  doubt  exists  that  most  valuable  treasures  would 
be  recovered  were  the  examination  liberally  supported.  It  is 
a  mine  of  lost  information,  which  the  Duke  of  Cleveland's 
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liberality  has  o£Fered  to  the  public  at  the  expense  of  excava- 
tion. A  very  small  grant  from  Goyemment,  swelled  by  public 
subscription^  would  enable  that  most  learned  antiquary, 
Mr.  Wright,  who  superintends  the  work,  to  disinter  such 
treasures  as  would  amply  return  the  outlay,  and  it  is  much  to 
be  hoped  that  the  House  of  Commons  may  shortly  give 
national  aid  to  the  excavations  now  almost  at  a  standstill  for 
want  of  funds. 

To  reconstruct  our  early  history  is  the  duty  now  lying 
before  us.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  an  enormous  amount 
of  legendary  rubbish  has  been  cleared  away,  but  the  rebuilding 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  demolition.  Seek  information 
everywhere — ^in  tradition,  in  barrow,  in  monkish  record  and 
ancient  charter.  I  have  found  many  a  valuable  hint  where  it 
might  least  have  been  expected,  and  experience  teaches  the 
antiquary  not  to  despise  the  smallest  fragment  of  a  manuscript 
apparently  uninteresting.  If  the  true  story  of  our  island  is 
ever  to  be  recovered,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  undertaking 
the  work.  New  material  is  indeed  daily  unearthed  and  given 
to  the  world,  but  so  also  old  material  is  daily  destroyed  or 
lost  without  use ;  each  Spring  ancient  sepulchres  are  levelled 
by  the  ploughshare ;  each  year  old  traditions  are  lost ;  each 
hour  the  antique  parchments  crumble  away.  Patient  and 
conscientious  research  may  yet  accomplish  much,  but  it 
should  be  impressed  upon  us  all  that  with  each  day  the  task 
becomes  more  difficult. 


mSTORICAL   SKETCH    OF    THE    FOREST    OF 

BOSSENDALE. 

By  Thomas  Newhigging. 

(BsAD  llTB  Apbil,  1867.) 


Thb  district  whose  history  I  propose  briefly  to  sketch  to  the 
members  of  this  Society,  is  one  which  is,  in  an  especial 
degree,  an  example  of  the  transforming  power  of  Trade 
and  Manufactures,  in  combination  with  that  energy  and 
industry  so  largely  characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
From  an  almost  profitless  tract  of  country,  the  Forest  of 
Bossendale,*  within  a  period  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  years 
has  gprown  to  be  a  flourishing  and  important  section  of  the 
county  palatine. 

Previous  to  and  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Gonquest 
(A.D.  1066),  the  four  forests  of  Pendle,  Trawden,  Bossendale 
and  Accrington,  were  embraced  in  the  general  name  of 
the  '^  Forest  of  Blackbumshire;"  and  though  the  difierent 
divisions  of  that  forest  were  probably  well  known  by  their 
distinctive  appellations,  yet  we  may  form  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  limited  extent  of  occupation  and  cultivation  throughout 
this  portion  of  the  county  of  Lancaster  in  those  remote  times, 

*  With  respect  to  the  derivation  of  the  name  Bossendale,  the  historian  of 
WhaUey  remarks, — "  I  was  once  incUned  to  deduce  this  word  from  the  British 
'*  rAof ,  a  bottom ;  but  the  following  etymology,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
**  Baxter  (vid.  Qlou,  in  voc.  CamovacdB),  is  much  more  appropriate, — *  Pagus 
*^*isU,  de  BvMseo  puto  graminwn  a^ore,  Rotsen  dkitur,  nam  ejusmodi  ericeum 
** '  jMf ciufifi  BrUannorum  vulgo  Mhos  dicitur,'  If  there  was  a  circumstance  about 
"  the  place  which  would  strike  the  observation  of  the  first  colonists  above  every 
"  other,  it  must  have  been  the  brown  and  dreary  hue  of  its  native  herbage,  which 
'*  the  ikbours  of  three  centuries  have  not  been  able  to  overcome.**— .Htstof^y  ({/^ 
WhtUlejf,  8xd  ed.»  p.  3*20. 
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from  a  consideration  of  the  significant  and  interesting  fact, 
that  the  broad  and  far-extending  woodlands  were  so  dove- 
tailed one  into  the  other,  as  to  justify  the  title  which  included 
them  all  in  one  vast,  wide-reaching  forest.  The  area  of  the 
whole  was  about  76^  square  miles,  or  48,945  statute  acres — 
the  superficial  extent  of  Bossendale,  which  is  the  largest  of 
the  four,  being  about  30^  square  miles,  or  19,505  statate 
acres.  Its  great  natural  and  prominent  boundaries  are 
Flour-scar,  Cliviger  Moor,  Hameldon  Hill,  Cribden  Hill, 
Musbury  Tor,  Coupe  Law,  Brandwood  Moor  and  Tooter 
HilL  The  Booths  called  Musbury  and  Yate  and  Pickup 
Bank,  though  detached  firom  Bossendale  proper,  and  lying 
outside  of  the  boundary  specified,  are,  neyertheless,  reckoned 
as  part  of  the  forest. 

The  ancient  Chase  or  Forest  of  Bossendale  has  no  Boman 
history.  No  remains,  Boman  in  character,  (with  the  exception 
of  the  Boad  through  Musbury,  leading  to  Bibchester,)  so 
far  as  has  yet  been  ascertained,  have  ever  been  discovered 
within  its  boundaries.  Whilst  that  powerful  race,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  ancient  mistress  of  the  world,  remarkable  for 
their  proficiency  alike  in  the  arts  of  war  and  peace,  have  left 
behind  them  in  neighbouring  localities  abundant  memorials 
of  their  former  presence  and  possession,  it  would  seem  as 
though  Bossendale  had  held  out  no  inducements  to  tempt 
them  to  its  fastnesses,  or  to  lead  any  of  them  to  select  it  as 
their  place  of  habitation. 

The  uncivilized  Britons  who  doubtless  constituted  its  first 
inhabitants,  scant  in  number,  and  barbarous  in  their  social 
and  domestic  habits  and  in  their  religious  customs,  were 
probably  permitted  by  the  Boman  invaders  of  the  island  to 
remain  unmolested  in  their  primitive  retreat. 

Equally  wanting  is  Bossendale  in  early  British  relics.  If 
the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  of  our  half-naked  and 
painted  ancestors  were  ever  performed  within  the  glades  of 
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the  Forest^  the  montimeiital  remains  of  their  druidioal  worship 
have  disappeared  in  the  long  centuries  whioh  haTe  elapsed 
since  their  occupation  of  the  land.  But  it  is  safe  to  conclude 
that  the  Forest  was  too  sparsely  populated  ever  to  have  been 
selected  as  the  site  of  the  imposing  and  often  cruel  religious 
pageants  of  our  barbarian  forefathers.  Their  dwellings, 
generally  of  the  rudest  construction^  were  not  calculated  to 
Burviye  the  storms  of  time,  or  even  the  less  formidable 
influences  of  the  changeful  seasons.  These,  therefore,  have 
also  perished,  leaving  behind  them  no  trace  of  their 
existence. 

The  natural  features  of  a  country,  or  a  district,  are  usually 
its  most  permanent  monuments ;  and  if  we  turn  to  the  hills 
and  other  localities  comprised  within  or  bordering  upon  the 
district  under  consideration,  we  find  that  many  of  their 
present  names — as,  for  example,  Crag,  Gridden  or  Gribden^ 
Cliviger,  Hameldon,  &c.— 'are  of  British  origin. 

That  the  Forest  of  Bossendale  was  the  resort,  probably 
for  centuries  both  before  and  after  the  Boman  era,  of  wild 
animals  of  different  kinds,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  names 
which  exist  to  the  present  time. 

The  Wild  Boar  tribe  has  left  behind  it  tokens  of  its 
presence,  deeper  and  more  ineffaceable  than  the  marks  of  its 
warlike  tusks  upon  the  trees  of  its  favourite  haunts.  There 
is  no  mistaking  the  parentage  of  such  names  as  Boarsgreave, 
Hogshead,  Sowclough  and  Swinshaw. 

The  Wolf,  ferocious  and  cowardly,  has  disappeared  from 
its  lurking  place  in  the  Forest ;  but  we  still  retain  amongst  us 
the  evidences  of  its  occupation  in  the  names,  Wolfenden, 
Wolfenden-Booth  and  Wolfetones. 

That  a  species  of  Wild  Oxen  ranged  the  hills  and  hollows 
where  now  our  domestic  animals  graze,  is  proved  by  remains 
of  horns  and  bones  from  time  to  time  disentombed  from  the 
debris  deposited  in  the  valleys  by  our  mountain  streamSi 
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whose  courses  have  been  diverted,  or  whose  beds  have  been 
narrowed  and  appropriated  to  other  uses. 

The  different  varieties  of  the  Deer  tribe,  it  is  well  known, 
were  denizens  of  the  Forest^  which  they  wandered  at  will,  and 
no  donbt  supplied  both  food  and  raiment  to  the  partially 
clothed  human  inhabitants  in  this  and  surrounding  neigh« 
bourhoods.*  Names  having  reference  to  the  Deer  and  its 
kindred  are  plentiful  throughout  the  district :  we  have  Deer- 
play,  Stacksteads  [Stagsteads],  Staghills,  Gridden  or  Gribden, 
which,  says  the  historian  of  Whalley,  "  is  pretty  obviously 
'' keiru  don,  the  Ilill  of  Stags.  It  is  precisely  such  an 
"  elevation  as  that  animal  affects  during  the  heat  of  summer, 
''while  the  fallow-deer  graze  on  the  plains  or  slopes 
"  beneath ;  and  it  might  continue  to  merit  an  appellation 
"  acquired  in  the  remotest  ages  of  antiquity  till  within 
"  less  than  three  centuries  of  the  present  time."  f  Bacup,  or 
Bayoop,  the  cop  or  hillock,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
where  the  deer  stood  at  bay.  With  regard  to  the  derivation 
of  this  latter,  the  late  Mr.  James  Hargreaves  in  the  appendix 
to  his  Life  of  the  Bev.  John  Hirst,  remarks,}:  "  The  deer  in 
"  their  excursions  for  pasture,  or  play,  would  run  down  the 
"valley  from  Deerplay  hill  as  far  as  where  the  village  of 

*  At  ft  Meeting  of  the  ManoheBter  Geological  Society,  held  in  the  Natural 
History  Museam  in  that  City,  in  April,  1864,  Captain  Aitken,  of  Bacup, 
"  exhibited  a  pair  of  antlered  horns,  a  bone  and  a  short  horn,  and  stated  that  the 
"  antlers  and  bone  were  disoovered  whilst  ezcarating  for  a  drain  in  a  bed  of  river 
*' gravel,  six  feet  firom  the  surface,  in  the  valley  of  the  River  JrweU,  near 
"  BawtenstaU.  The  river  appeared  to  have  changed  its  bed  frequently,  and  had, 
•<  doubtless,  at  one  time  flowed  where  the  discovery  was  made.  The  antlers  and 
"  leg  bone  were  found  at  the  same  place,  and  as  they  did  not  exhibit  any  appearance 
'*  of  having  been  water  worn,  it  was  reasonable  to  infer  the  animal  died  near  the 
**  plaee  where  they  were  found.  They  appeared  to  be  the  remains  of  the  red 
"  deer,  which,  tradition  says,  were  very  abundant  in  the  Rossendale  valley.  The 
*'  short  horn  was  found  along  with  several  others,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
"  higher  up  the  valley,  and  was  probably  the  horn  of  Bos  PiinUgeniut.  Near 
**  the  same  plaoe  two  antlers  were  found  a  short  time  ago,  resting  upon  a  loamy 
*'  day,  under  a  bed  of  peat,  seven  to  eight  feet  deep,  near  a  spring  of  water,  in  « 
'*  depression  of  the  surlkee,  where  animals  formerly  resorted  for  the  purpose  of 
"  drinking.**  One  of  the  antlers  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Captain  AiUien.-^ 
Tran»acthH$  of  the  ManchetUr  OeologUat  Societjf,  vol.  iv.,  p.  898. 

t  JSRitofy  <tf  WhtJleyt  Srd  ad.,  p.  8.         \  p.  808. 
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''Bacap  now  stands,  and  then  return,  or  back  up  again. 
'^From  this  circumstance,  it  is  said,  the  place  derived  its 
name^  '  Backup.'  But  modem  times  have  dropped  the  k^ 
and  so  changed  both  the  spelling  and  pronounciation  into 
Bacup/  "*  Bockliffe,  or  rather  Boclyffe,  as  it  is  given  in 
ancient  documents,  the  cliff  that  afforded  shelter  to,  or  was 
the  favourite  haunt  of  the  roebuck.  Staghills,  Harthill,  Buck- 
earth,  and  others. 

Wild  animals  of  an  inferior  class  were  also  plentiful,  such 
as  the  badger,  the  otter,  the  fox,  the  wild  cat  and  the  weasel ; 
and  in  regard  to  the  ubiquitous  squirrel,  it  is  affirmed  that, 
without  once  touching  terra  firma,  it  could  traverse  the 
Forest,  leaping  from  bough  to  bough  of  the  thick  intermingling 
trees,  from  Bawtenstall  to  its  extreme  eastern  limits  at 
Shameyford. 

Bossendale  is  not  rich  in  relics  ;  but  for  extent  and  impor- 
tance the  " Dyke  "  or  "  Dykes"  at  Broadclough,  near  Bacup, 
eclipse  a  multitude  of  lesser  remains  to  be  found  in  other  locali- 
ties. This  work  is  described  by  Dr.  Whitaker,  the  historian,  as 
an  entrenchment  to  which  no  tradition  is  annexed  that  may 
serve  to  ascertain  either  its  antiquity,  or  the  end  it  was 
designed  to  answer.  It  is  cut  out  from  the  gentle  slope  of 
a  rising  ground,  in  one  direction,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
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•  To  say  the  least  of  it,  there  is  a  lack  of  dignity  about  this  proposed 
etymology,  which  leads  ns  to  inqoire  if  no  better  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  name  can  be  given;  and,  indeed,  the  same  writer,  as  though  he  had 
experienced  a  similar  feeling,  adds  farther : — "  Since  the  above  was  written 
**  iie  writer  has  been  informed  that  a  certain  learned  gentleman  of  the  law 
**in  pleading  a  cause  before  the  court  at  Lancaster,  contended  that  the 
"  village  derived  its  name  from  bay^  red,  and  cops,  earth ;  viz. :  red-earth,  and 
"  that  it  should  be  spelled  '  Baycop.'  This  etymology  does  not  appear  very 
"  probable,  as  the  soil  in  the  vicinity  is  in  general  not  red,  but  black."  Let  me 
add  a  fdrther  suggestion.  Accepting  the  signification  of  bay  in  this  connection 
to  be  red,  and  cop  to  mean  hill,  the  terms  may  have  been  originally  used 
metaphorically  to  indicate  the  large  abundance  of  red  deer  frequenting  the 
faiU  side,  making  it  in  appearance  a  bay  cop,  or  red  hill. 

Ifr.  T.  T.  Wilkinson,  F.B.A.S.,  suggests  *'  Back-coppice,"  the  back  clearing  on 
the  sloping  sides  of  the  valley,  which  is  not  very  satisfactory ;  and  "  Bay-copse," 
with  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  native  herbage.  In  support  of  the  latter,  I 
have  often  been  struck  with  the  red  appearance  which  the  uncultivated  moor« 
bods  ftround  Bacup  present  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
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'*  horizon,  for  more  than  six  handred  yards  in  length,  not 
exactly  in  a  right  line,  but  following  the  little  carvatures  of 
the  surface.  In  one  part  of  the  line,  for  about  one  hundred 
yards,  it  appears  to  have  been  levelled,  and  in  another, 
'*  -where  it  crosses  a  clougb,  is  not  very  distinct ;  but  more 
"  than  four  hundred  yards  of  the  line  exhibit  a  trench 
"  eighteen  yards  broad  in  the  bottom,  and  of  proportionate 
depth :  a  most  gigantic  and  at  the  same  time  almost 
inexplicable  work,  as  it  could  only  have  been  intended  for 
military  purposes ;  and  yet,  in  its  present  state,  must  have 
been  almost  useless  as  a  fortification — for,  though  it  would 
have  defended  a  great  army  in  front,  yet  their  flanks  might 
have  been  turned  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  the  whole 
"  might  have  been  destroyed  in  their  trenches,  firom  the  high 
''  grounds  which  immediately  command  it.  On  the  whole,  I 
"  am  inclined  to  think  it  one  side  of  a  yast  British  camp, 
**  which  was  intended  to  have  been  carried  round  the  crown 
"of  the  hill,  but  for  some  reason,  never  to  be  recovered 
by  us,  was  left  in  its  present  unfinished  and  useless  state. 
Abating  for  the  herbage  with  which  it  is  covered,  the 
''  present  appearance  of  it  is  precisely  that  of  an  unfinished 
'^modern  canal,  though  much  deeper  and  wider  in  its 
**  dimensions."^ 

The  same  monument  of  antiquity  is  thus  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  in  a  paper  read  before  this  Society,t  entitled 
'*  The  Battle  of  Brunanburh,  and  the  probable  Locality  of  the 
**  Conflict :"  "  Broadclough  Dyke  is  a  formidable  and  gigantic 
*'  entrenchment  near  Bacup.  It  measures  more  than  1,800  feet 
"  in  length,  is  situated  at  the  edge  of  a  gentle  slope,  and  has 
"  a  trench  at  least  54  feet  broad  at  the  bottom.  What  can 
*'  have  been  the  object  of  such  an  extensive  earthwork  can, 
'*  of  course,  only  be  matter  for  conjecture.  From  its  posi- 
"  tion,  it  is  capable  of  protecting  a  large  army  in  front, 

•  ffitUfri/  of  WhaUe^,  $td  ed«,  p.  231.      f  TrmuacHotUp  tqK  is,  pp.  dl,  48t 
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bat  it  is  easily  accessible  from  the  east,  and  must  have 

been  abandoned  by  its  defenders  'whenever  the  enemy  had 
"  turned  their  flank.  Tts  construction  can  only  have  been 
''  suggested  by  temporary  necessities,  since  it  has  evidently 
*'  been  abandoned  in  an  unfinished  state." 

There  are  several  features  of  interest  connected  -with  the 
Dyke  at  Sroadclough,  worthy  of  remark,  which  have  either 
escaped  the  observation  of  those  who  have  already  described 
it,  or  for  some  other  reason  are  left  unnoticed  by  them. 

In  several  parts  of  the  Dyke,  in  patches  throughout  its 
entire  length,  and  within  twenty  four  or  thirty  inches  from  the 
upper  surface,  where  the  herbage  is  worn  off,  the  shale  and  soil 
are  clearly  visible  in  their  natural,  undisturbed  layers,  proving 
beyond  question  that  the  earth-wall  or  rampart  has  not  been 
formed  from  the  loose  material  dug  from  the  trench,  but  that, 
as  at  present  seen,  the  height  of  the  Dyke  (which  is  eleven 
or  twelve  feet  in  the  deepest  part)  corresponds  to  the  depth  of 
the  original  excavation.  It  therefore  becomes  interesting  to 
enquire  how  the  superabundant  soil  was  disposed  of.  Either 
this  was  originally  thrown  up  by  those  employed  in  its 
construction,  so  as  to  form  a  wall  throughout  the  entire 
extent,  or  it  was  removed  to  some  adjacent  hollow  in  the 
hill- side.  If  the  former,  then  the  original  Dyke  must 
have  been  nearly  double  its  present  height,  because  the 
hill  which  rises  to  the  rear  of  the  earth-work  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  gradual  and  regular  slope  of  the  land 
lying  below,  and  extending  to  the  turnpike-road;  or  else 
a  second  Dyke  in  advance  of  the  first  was  constructed, 
and  which,  being  composed  of  loose  material,  has  been 
levelled  by  time.  With  respect  to  and  in  support  of  the 
second  conjecture,  that  the  soil  was  removed  to  some  con- 
tiguous hollow,  the  intelligent  tenant  occupying  the  farm  on 
which  the  Dyke  is  located,  informs  me  that  he  has  repeatedly 
had  occasion  to  dig  trenches  in  its  vicinity,  a  little  distance 
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below,  nearer  to  the  turnpike  road;  and  although  he  has 
gone  to  a  depth  of  six,  eight  and  even  ten  feet,  he  has 
invariably  found  the  soil  to  be  of  a  loose  and  apparently 
fiUed-up  character,  largely  mixed  with  fragments  of  sticks 
and  bark,  and  other  substances  foreign  to  the  soil  in  its 
natural  bed.  He  also  states  that  the  earth  is  of  such  a 
friable  nature  that,  though  only  at  a  depth  of  three  feet  from 
the  surface,  he  has  had  occasion  to  shore  up  the  sides  of  the 
trench  with  timber  to  prevent  them  falling  in — ^in  short, 
altogether  differing  from  the  material  of  an  excavation 
through  a  natural  deposit.  The  work  extends  from  the  farm 
called  "  Dykes  house,"  to  the  edge  of  "  Whitaker  s  Clough," 
but  is  not  now  continuous  throughout  its  entire  length,  being 
obliterated  or  levelled  in  the  centre  for  a  considerable  space ; 
the  entrance  to  the  end  farthest  from  Bacup  being  through  a 
cleft  or  cutting  in  the  earthwork. 

I  do  not  coincide  in  the  view  taken  both  by  Dr.  Whitaker 
and  Mr.  Wilkinson,  '*  that  it  has  evidently  been  abandoned 
"  in  an  unfinished  state,"  because  it  was  not  carried  round 
the  crown  of  the  hill'.  There  is  nothing,  in  my  opinion, 
about  the  work  which  in  the  least  indicates  any  such  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  with  whom  it  originated.  To  have 
carried  it  over  the  hill  would  have  been  a  stupendous  imder- 
taking  indeed,  as  any  one  viewing  the  ground  will  readily 
admit.  But  even  supposing  it  had  been  so  carried,  the  work, 
according  to  this  theory,  would  still  have  been  incomplete, 
unless  the  rampart  had  been  continued  either  along  the 
summit  or  on  the  other  side,  and  over  the  hill  a  second 
time  to  unite  its  extremities,  thus  forming  a  continuous  walL 
Neither  am  I  prepared  to  agree  that  it  was  easily  accessible 
by  an  attacking  force  from  the  east,  thus  rendering  a  flanking 
operation  easy  of  accomplishment.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  nature  of  the  approaches  to  the  work  has 
undergone  a  material  alteration  since  the  time  of  its  oon< 
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Btracdon.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  prohahle — amounting 
almost  to  a  certainty — that  the  rising  ground  to  the  rear 
and  at  its  extremities  was  protected  by  natural  defences  in 
the  shape  of  trees,  and  a  thick  undergrowth  of  shrubs,  form- 
ing an  abattis  which  would  readily  be  strengthened  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  defenders^  and  than  which,  even  at  the 
present  day,  with  all  the  appliances  of  modem  warfare,  few 
better  means  of  protection  or  defence  could  be  wished  for 
or  devised. 

The  recent  careful  investigations  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  have 
invested  this  singular  work  with  more  of  interest  than  has 
hitherto  been  associated  with  it,  by  his  having,  with  marked 
abiUty  and  perseverance,  collected  together  a  mass  of  ex- 
haustive evidence,  with  regard  to  the  much  debated  locality 
of  the  great  struggle  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes, 
which  he  endeavours,  and  most  successfully,  to  show,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Burnley ; 
and  in  connexion  with  which  the  Earthwork  in  question 
constituted,  probably,  a  not  unimportant  adjunct. 

The  present  writer  is  not  aware  that  any  considerable 
relics  have  been  found  within  the  Forest,  which  would  con- 
nect the  district  more  immediately  with  the  military  presence 
of  the  Saxons  and  Danes ;  but  this  may  have  arisen  for  waut 
of  the  frequent  use  of  the  plough  in  our  fields.  So  strong, 
however,  are  the  probabilities  in  favour  of  the  conjecture 
that  the  Dyke  constituted  a  portion  of  the  line  of  defensive 
works  in  connection  with  the  great  battle  strife,  that  it  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  some  other  memorials  of  the  time 
may  yet  be  discovered  in  the  locality. 

But  we  are  not  entirely  barren  in  evidence  of  even  this 
direct  confirmatory  nature ;   for  Dr.  Whitaker  states^  that. 
In  the  Bed  Moss,  a  part  of  240  acres,  once  within  the 
Forestjt  iron  arrow-heads  have  often  been  found.    These,  it 

^  Sittarff  qf  WhaUey^  8rd  ecL,  p.  866.  f  Now  in  Cliviger. 
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*'  is  probable,  had  been  aimed  against  the  deer^  rather  than 
''used  in  battle.  In  a  field  belonging  to  the  author  was 
''  found  a  Torques  of  the  purest  gold.    It  was  lying  upon 

the   surface,   having   been   turned  up   by  the  plough   or 

harrow,  and  picked  up  by  a  reaper.  The  weight  is  above 
"  one  ounce  and  a-half.  It  was  originally  a  complete  circle, 
"  then  bent  back  upon  itself  and  twisted  round,  excepting 
''  at  the  ends,  which  are  looped,  as  if  intended  to  be  fastened 
"  about  the  neck  by  a  cord.     It  is  now  in  my  possession." 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  learned  historian,  had  he  lived 
under  the  light  of  recent  investigations,  might  have  formed  a 
different  opinion  with  respect  to  the  original  use  of  the  arrow- 
heads, and  rather  attributed  their  presence  to  purposes  of 
a  warlike  character. 

The  Beacon  remains  on  the  neighbouring  hills,  which 
Mr.  Wilkinson  conjectures  may  have  been  successively  used 
by  Britons,  Romans,  Saxons  and  Danes,  are  highly  interest- 
ing monuments  of  antiquity.  The  one  on  Thieveley  Pike  is 
quite  distinct,  and  is  a  complete  circle  in  the  form  of  a  basin, 
the  circumference  round  the  centre  of  the  embankment  being 
about  eighty  feet ;  many  of  the  stones  within  the  ring  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  bear  evident  marks  of  having  been 
charred  or  scorched  by  fire. 

On  a  clear  day  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained  from  the 
Pike,  embracing  to  the  west,  Hameldon  Hill  and  the  country 
stretching  far  beyond  to  the  Irish  Sea ;  to  the  north-west, 
Pendle  Hill,  Ingleborough  and  Penny ghent ;  while  due 
north  are  Worsthorn  and  Beadle  Hill ;  to  the  east,  Black 
Hambledon  and,  inclining  a  little  further  south,  Studley 
Pike ;  more  southerly  still,  Tooter  Hill,  below  Shameyford, 
and  the  bleak  profile  of  Blackstonedge ;  while  nearly  due 
south,  are  Coupe  Law,  Cribden,  Musbury  Tor,  Holcombe 
Hill,  and,  beyond,  the  great  plain  of  Lancashire.  Occupy- 
ing,  as  it  does,  a  central  position,   the  beacon  lights  of 
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Thieveley  would  blazon  forth  their  ominous  signals^  and 
aoBwerlng  fires  would  soon  flare  on  every  surrounding  hill. 
This  is  no  vague  unsubstantial  picture  of  the  imagination : 
the  existing  vestiges  of  occapation  by  one  or  other^  or  all 
of  the  primitive  tribes  in  succession^  speak  a  language  that 
can  scarcely  be  misunderstood. 

The  River  Irwell  takes  its  rise  in  Gliviger,   in   a  large 
tract  of  moorland  which  at  one  time  constituted  a  part  of 
the  Forest    Owing»  however,  to  the  carelessness  or  indi£fer- 
ence  of  the  proprietors  residing  in  Bacup  Booth,  or  probably 
to  the  superior  canning  or  unscrupulousness  of  those  of 
Cliviger,  this  extensive  tract  was  lost  to  Bossendale  and 
became  a  part  of  Cliviger.     The  pack-horse  road,   called 
the  '' Limersgate,"  winds  along  the  Bossendale  side  of  the 
Cliviger  ridge,  and  from  thence  away  onward  over  the  hill 
to  Yorkshire.     This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  roads  in 
the  locality,  and  in  past  times  was  the  favourite  route  from 
ihe  west  across  the  country  to  the  adjoining  counties ;  being 
travelled,  not  only  by  the  common  people,  but  by  the  eccle- 
siastics and  nobles  of  the  land,  in  all  the  pomp  of  ancient 
dignity,  and  with  the  train  of  followers  and  retainers,  who  in 
bygone  days,  more  than  at  present,  constantly  hovered  near 
the  footsteps  of  those  bom  to  high  estate.     It  is  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  this  ancient  track,  now  so  overgrown  with 
grass  and  brown  heath  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  moor,  that  the  Biver  Irwell  takes  its 
rise ;  and  we  may  with  propriety  assume  that  its  neighbour- 
hood would  be  a  familiar  and  welcome  halting-place  for  man 
and  beast. 

Bossendale  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  a  favourite 
bunting  ground ;  and  there  are,  doubtless,  still  to  be  found 
in  the  Forest,  sportsmen  as  stout  of  heart  and  lithe  of  limb 
as  ever  cleared  dyke  or  ditch  in  the  blythe  days  of  yore ; 
but,  alas !  the  quality  of  the  sportsman's  game  has  woefully 
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degenerated  from  its  pristine  excellence.  Gone  firom  within 
its  bounds  is  that  right  royal  brute,  the  stag;  the  wild 
boar  and  the  wolf  have  given  place  to  a  civilisation  which 
tolerates  not  their  existence ;  even  the  wily  fox  has  dis- 
appeared from  its  hill  sides,  and  no  frugal  housewife  now 
laments  her  spoliated  hen-roost.  The  timid  hare  alone 
remains  to  kindle  the  huntsman's  enthusiasm,  and  wake 
the  '*  vollied  thunder  "  of  the  eager  pack. 

The  Deans  of  Whalley,  like  other  ancient  and  dignified 

ecclesiastics,  were  mighty  hunters,  and  enjoyed  the  right  of 
"  chase : — firstly,  to  a  considerable  extent  in  other  manors 
'*  adjoining  to  their  own  domains ;  and  secondly,  within  the 
"  forests  themselves."  *  It  is  narrated  of  Liwlphus,  one 
of  the  Deans  of  Wh  alley,  that  whilst  hunting  in  the  Forest  of 
Bossendale,  at  a  place  called  Deansgreve,  he  cut  off  the 
tail  of  a  wolf,  and  in  consequence  of  this  incident  acquired 
the  appellation  of  "  Cutwulph,"  being  afterwards  known  by 
the  name  of  '' Liwlphus  Cutwulph."  This  circumstance 
happened  about  the  reign  of  King  Canute  (1016-1035),  in 
whose  time  the  aforementioned  Dean  lived. 

The  disforesting  of  the  Forest,  which  was  decreed  and  com- 
menced during  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII, 
and  completed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  in  conformity 
with  the  expressed  desire  of  the  inhabitants,  is  the  time 
from  which  we  must  date  the  beginning  of  the  progress  of 
the  district.  Ever  since  that  period  it  has  been  growing 
in  importance — by  slow  gradations  at  first,  sometimes  so 
as  scarcely  to  be  perceived,  but  afterwards  by  rapid  and 
surprising  strides.  The  advances  which  have  been  made 
during  the  present  century,  have  been  as  substantial  as  they 
are  remarkable. 

The  underwritten  is  an  extract  from  a  copy  of  a  decree  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  of  the  4th  year 

*  ffittory  of  Whalley,  3rd  ed.,  p.  65, 
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of  Edward  YI^  decreeing  the  chapel  in  Rossendale  to  haye 
all  such  rights  and  privileges  as  Parish  Churches  then  had, 
and  in  which  interesting  reference  is  made  to  the  disforesting 
of  the  Forest.  It  is  taken  from  an  old  manuscript  volume 
in  the  possession  of  George  Hargreaves  Esq.,  J.P.,  of  New- 
church,  Aossendale : — 

"Whereas  it  appears  by  a  Bill  of  supplication  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  Aossendale,  that  the  Forrest  of  Bossen- 
dale  44  years  ago  or  thereabouts,  being  replenished  with 
a  few  and  small  number  of  People,  or  in  manner  none 
at  that  time  did  Inhabit,  other  than  the  forresters  and 
such  other  as  were  appointed  to  and  for  the  oversight 
of  the  Deer;  and  that  the  late  excellent  Princes  and 
Kiugs  of  worthy  and  famous  memory.  King  Henry 
the  7th  and  King  Henry  the  8th,  by  the  advice  of 
their  most  Honble.  Counsels,  most  graciously  con- 
sidered, that  if  the  Deer  were  taken  out  of  and  from 
the  said  forrest,  that  then  the  same  was  like  to  come 
and  be  brought  and  applyed  to  some  good  purpose, 
as  the  commonwealth  might  be  increased  thereby;  and 
therefore  the  said  Kings  gave  in  commandment,  and 
caused  not  only  that  the  said  Deer  should  be  killed  and 
destroyed,  but  also,  that  the  ground  within  the  said 
forrest  should  be  letten  out  to  such  of  the  Inhabitants 
as  wod  take  the  same,  and  had  made  thereof  to  the 
intent  the  same  forrest  might,  for  the  great  increase 
of  God's  glory  and  the  Commonwealth  of  this  Bealme, 
be  Inhabited ;  and  by  force  thereof  and  to  that  intent, 
the  said  Forrest  was  disforrested  and  granted,  demised 
and  let  forth,  in  divers  sorts,  some  part  for  term  of 
years,  and  part  to  hold  by  copie  of  Court  Boll,  after 
which  leases  and  grants  as  is  aforesd.  had  and  made, 
the  said  Inhabitants  and  takers  thereof  have  Edified 
and  Builded  houses  and  Tents  within  the  said  Forrest, 
and  have  inhabited  the  same;  so  that  where  before 
that  time  was  nothing  else  but  Deer  and  other  savage 
and  wild  beasts,  there  is  since  then,  by  the  industry 
and  labour  of  the  Inhabits.,  grown  to  be  a  very  good 
and  fertile  ground ;  and  the  same  at  this  day  is  become 
very  populous,  and  well  inhabited,  and  replenished  with 
a  great  number  of  people.     And  for  as  much  as  the 
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Castle  and  Ohnroh  of  GIitheroe»  being  their  Parish 
Ohurch«  is  distant  12  miles  from  the  said  Forrest^  and 
the  way  leading  between  the  said  Parish  Church,  and 
the   said  forrest  is  very  foule,   painfull  and   Hillous, 
and  the  country  in  the  winter  season  is  so  extreamly 
and  vehemently  oold,   that  the  Children   and  young 
Infants  in  that  time  of  the  year,  being  borne  to  the 
Church  to  be  christened,  are  in  great  peril  of  their  lives 
and  almost  starved  with  cold ;  the  aged  and  impotent 
persons,  and  women  great  with  child,  are  not  able  to 
travail  so  far  to  hear  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  learn  and 
be  instructed  therein,  to  do  their  duties  to  God  and  to 
their  King ;  and  the  dead  corpses  there  like  to  Lye  and 
remain  unburied,  at  such  time  as  any  that  doth  die 
and  depart  this  world,  for  lack  of  carriage,  untiU  such 
time  as  great  annoyance  do  grow  to  the  kiug's  subjects 
there,  by  reason  that  the  said  Parish  Church  is  so  far 
distant  from  the  said  forrest  and  the  ways  so  foule. 
And  whereas  also,  before  this  time,  the  premises  con- 
sidered, the  Inhabitants  of  the  said  forrest,  about  the 
space  of  88  years  past  or  thereabouts,  at  their  own 
proper  cost  and  charges,  made  a  Chapel  of  ease  in  the 
said  Forrest  of  Bossendale.    The  charges  of  every  of 
them  in  the  said  Chapel  hath  been  from  time  to  time 
to  an  honest    minister,  who    hath  with  all  diligence 
ministered  to  the  said  inhabitants  there,  in  said  Chapel, 
God's  most  holy  word.    Also  the  said  Chapel  and  the 
said  minister  hath  been  sustained  and  maintained  by 
and  with  the  good  devotions  and  charitable  rewards 
of  the  well-disposed  Inhabitants  of  the  said  forrest. 
And  every  of  the  said  Inhabitants  have  given  several 
sums  of  money,  some  more,  some  less — some  money, 
some  Chattel],  and  some  of  'em  such  other  gifts  and 
rewards  as  hath  been  meet,  requisite,  and  needfuU,  to 
and  for  the  intent  and  purpose  of  maintenance  of  the 
said  Chapel  and  Minister,  and  the  commodity  and  profit 
of  those  things  given  as  are  before  remembered,  have 
sufficed   to    the  sustaining  of  the  said  Chapel,    and 
finding  of  the  minister  there.     The  said  inhabitants 
have  of  their  good  Devotions  and  Charitys  borne  their 
own  costs  and  charges,  whereby  there  hath  grown  no 
kind  of  discommodity,  charge,  or  hurt,  either  to  the 
King's  Migestyi  or  to  the  Parson  or  Curate  of  their 
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Parish  Ohurch  before  mentioned ;  but  the  same  Ohapri 
hath  been  therewith  maintained  and  kept  of  their  own 
several  charges,  costs,  and  expences,  to  the  better  serv- 
ing of  God  and  of  the  King,  and  for  the  Augmentation 
and  increase,  as  well  of  great  nnmber  of  people,  as  of 
the  Gommonweale  of  this  Bealm,  in  so  much  as  by 
reason  thereof  the  lands  within  the  said  forrest,  which 
served  before  that  time  bat  only  for  the  increase  of 
wild  beasts,  now  not  only  well  and  substantially  manured 
and  occupied,  to  the  increase  of  tillage,  com,  and  cattle, 
but  also  to  the  great  increase  of  people  and  Christian 
Souls ;  for  which  there  was  at  the  time  of  the  disforrest- 
ing  of  the  said  forrest,  not  above  the  number  of  20 
persons  in  the  said  forrest,  there  be  in  the  said  forrest  at 
this  present  day,  the  number  of  1000  young  and  old 
people ;  of  the  which  people,  as  of  their  bound  and 
humble  duties,  hath  required  the  king  his  highness, 
from  time  to  time,  hath  been  as  well  served  in  his 
gracious  most  regal  affairs  of  his  wars,  as  in  any  one 
place  within  all  his  highness'  dominions ;  and  for  divers 
other  great  causes  and  considerations,  the  King  his 
highness,  and  his  Council  of  the  Dutchy  of  Lancaster 
moving. — It  is  ordered  and  decreed  by  the  Chancellor 
and  Council  of  the  Dutchy,  that  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
said  forrest,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lenches,  Brand- 
wood,  Bockcliffe,  Greaveclough,  and  Tongue,  adjoining 
and  intermingled  to  and  with  the  said  Forrest,  for  the 
more  ease  and  quietness,  and  in  avoiding  their  peril  in 
Travell  aforesd.,  and  that  God  may  be  the  better  served, 
shall  from  henceforth  have,  use,  and  enjoy  the  said 
Chapel  above  specified  within  the  said  forrest,  together 
with  one  parcell  of  ground,  inclosed  and  invironed  with 
a  hedge,  called  the  Chappell  yard,  for  ever." 

The  original  chapel  at  Newohurch,  which  is  the  one  referred 
to  above,  was  erected  in  the  year  1511,  being  the  second  year 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  first  structure  was  of 
meagrej  dimensions,  and  humble  in  character,  suited  to  the 
wants  and  worldly  estate  of  a  scanty  and  not  wealthy  people. 
In  the  year  1560,  the  third  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  original  building  having  become  inadequate  to  the  aocom- 
modation  of  a  rapidly -increasing  populatioui  was  taken  down 


and  replaoed  by  a  more  substantial  erection.  This  latter 
served  for  a  period  of  263  years,  when,  becoming  dilapidated, 
it  was  in  the  year  1824-5  rebuilt  and  enlarged. 

A  story  is  told  concerning  the  original  Church  of  second 
Henry  VIII.  It  would  appear  that  the  intention  of  the 
founders  was  to  build  it  on  or  near  to  the  site  of  the  present 
Workhouse  at  Mitohell-field-nook,  about  a  mile  distant,  and 
that  the  material  for  the  structure  was  deposited  at  that  place, 
when  one  morning  it  was  discovered  that  the  whole  had  been 
transported  overnight  by  some  unseen  power  to  the  hill -side 
on  which  the  Church  stands.  Not  to  be  diverted  from  their 
purpose,  the  inhabitants  again  conveyed  the  materials  to  the 
place  which  they  had  originally  fixed  upon,  and  appointed  a 
watch  to  firustrate  any  further  attempts  at  removal.  But  one 
night,  as  *'  Dogberry  "  slumbered  at  his  post — an  enchanted 
sleep,  probably — the  unseen  hands  had  again  been  busy,  with 
similar  results.  A  third  time  the  materials  were  deposited  on 
the  chosen  site,  and,  on  this  occasion,  three  of  the  inhabitants 
appointed  to  keep  watch  and  ward.  As  these  sat  toasting 
their  noses  at  a  wood  fire  they  had  kindled,  an  old  lady 
with  kindly  countenance,  coming  past,  saluted  them  with  a 
pleasant  *'  good  e'en,"  at  the  same  time  ofiering  them  each  a 
share  of  some  refreshment  which  she  carried  in  her  hand. 
This  they  had  no  sooner  partaken  of,  than  a  profound 
drowsiness  overtook  them,  ending  in  a  deep  and  protracted 
sleep — ^from  which  in  the  morning  they  were  aroused  by  the 
shouts  of  the  bewildered  rustics,  who  came  only  to  find  that 
the  pranks  had  a  third  time  been  repeated.  So  yielding  to 
the  decision  of  a  power  which  was  not  to  be  out-manoeuvred, 
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the  builders  erected  the  Church  on  its  present  site.* 

From  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  new  church  in  151 1, 
to  the  thirty-second  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI  (1541), 

^  A  somewbot  similar  legend  exists  in  eonneotion  with  the  old  churches  at 
Boohdale  and  Bamley.  See  Boby's  TradUioni  qf  Lancashire,  and  also  Harland 
and  Willdnson'B  Lancaikin  Folk  Lore,  p.  89. 
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the  population  of  BoBsendale  had  gone  on  steadily  increasing. 
At  the  latter  date  they  amounted,  prohahly,  to  between  600 
and  700  souls.  These  were  widely  scattered  over  the  districty 
and  it  soon  became  manifest  that  one  small  chapel  was 
insufficient  for  their  accommodation.  Measures  were  accord- 
ingly taken  by  certain  of  the  inhabitants  to  supply  the  want, 
and  the  result  was  the  erecdon,  on  Moirell  Height,  of  Good- 
shaw  Chapel  in  the  year  1542. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  ten  churches  in  the  district. 
The  foUowing  other  denominations  have  chapels  in  Bossen- 
dale,  viz.:  The  Baptists,  15;  Methodists,  16;  Independents, 
1 ;  Catholics,  2 ;  Unitarians,  2 ;  Quakers,  1 ;  and  the 
Israelites,  1.  Altogether  forty-eight  places  of  worship. 
Most  of  these  have  Sunday  schools,  and,  many  of  them.  Day 
schools,  attached. 

As  the  manners  and  customs  of  society  undergo  change^ 
new  officers  are  called  into  existence  to  suit  the  altered 
conditions  of  men  and  property ;  while  dignitaries  of  ancient 
note,  who  were  once  considered  to  be  indispensable  for  the 
due  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  times,  gradually 
withdraw  from  our  sight,  to  exist  only  by  name  in  the 
archives  of  the  past.  But  not  only  do  offices,  once  im- 
portant, become  in  the  lapse  of  time  altogether  obsolete; 
the  duties  of  some  of  those  which  continue  to  exist,  change^ 
or  are  greatly  modified  by  the  fleeting  manners  of  each 
succeeding  age.  These  remarks  are  specially  applicable  to 
the  office  of  the  Grave,  Greave,  or  Beeve;  an  important 
functionary  here,  in  days  of  yore,  and  wielding  a  considerable 
share  of  authority  within  his  jurisdiction. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  Magistracy  into  the  district; 
when  Guardians  of  the  poor,  as  we  now  understand  the  term, 
had  no  existence  therein ;  and  when  Local  Boards  of  Health 
were  unknown,  Bossendale  was  governed  by  one  of  these 
officers^  who  bore  the  title  of  '*  Greave  of  the  Forest." 
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.  The  dnties  of  the  Greave  were  of  the  most  onerous  and 
responsible  kind;  but  they  also  descended  to  matters  the 
most  trivial  and  unimportant.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been 
too  weighty  for  him  to  undertake,  nothing  too  insignificant 
to  claim  his  attention.  The  volume  containing  the  accounts 
of  the  **  Greave  of  the  Forest "  from  the  year  1691  down  to 
1820  is  still  preserved  at  Newchurch,  and  from  this  we  learn 
that  he  was  the  taxing-officer  and  ''  bang-beggar "  of  the 
district.  At  one  time  we  find  him  closely  engaged  in 
tracking  the  footsteps,  or  in  collecting  evidence  for  the 
prosecution,  of  some  notorious  criminal ;  at  another  he  is 
relieving  the  necessities  of  a  poor,  half-starved  tramp  on  his 
way  to  Yorkshire,  or  it  might  be  to  Liverpool  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Now  he  is  taking  measures  to  ascertain  the 
number  and  prepare  a  return  accordingly,  of  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  within  the  Forest,  capable  of  serving  the  Eling  his 
Majesty  in  *^  his  most  just  and  holy  wars ; "  and  again  he  is 
giving  instructions  for  the  repair  of  the  Stocks  at  Crawshaw- 
booth  or  Bacup,  or  of  the  Guide-post  at  Four-lane-ends. 
One  day  he  is  superintending  the  erection  of  a  dungeon  at 
one  of  the  village^;  on  another  he  is  ordering  a  staff  or 
truncheon  for  the  village  constable.  The  Precepts  of  the 
High  Constable  of  the  Hundred  were  all  addressed  to  the 
Greave,  who  levied  the  rates,  and  was  responsible  for  the 
proportionate  share  required  to  be  contributed  by  the  Forest 
towards  the  Goimty  expenses. 

The  fulfilment  of  the  office  of  Greave,  which  was  by  no 
means  a  sinecure,  seems  not  to  have  been  optional.  The 
person  nominated  was  bound  to  serve  either  personally  or  by 
deputy.  Though  the  best  families  of  the  district  were 
nominally  the  Greaves  of  the  Forest,  they  seldom  performed 
the  drudgery  of  the  office.  The  plan  of  hiring  a  deputy,  and 
sometimes  two,  was  generally  resorted  to ;  and  it  frequently 
happened  that  one  person  discharged  the  duties  for  several 
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conseoative  years,  being  hired  by  di£ferent  Greayes  in  sao- 
oession.  The  Greave  was  nominated  by  the  principal  land- 
owners in  the  locality^  his  appointment  taking  place  at  the 
Halmot  Conrt  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  held  on  Michaelmas 
Day  in  each  year,  according  to  the  twenty*ninth  clause  of 
''  The  Oustoms  of  the  Copyhold  of  the  Honour  of  Glitheroe." 
The  accoonts  of  the  Greave,  which  varied  in  amount  from 
£20  to  £600  in  different  years,  were  presented  at  a  Vestry 
meeting  held  annually  in  the  Parochial  Chapel,  Newchurch, 
when  they  were  audited,  passed,  and  signed  or  certified  by  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants  present^  the  Incumbent's  signature 
being  usually  the  first  attached  to  the  accounts. 

Of  late  years  this  officer's  duties  have  been  much  circum- 
scribed, being  limited  to  a  periodical  attendance  at  the 
Halmot  Court,  and  the  summoning  of  juries  for  the  trans- 
action of  business  appertaining  thereto. 

Among  other  old  customs  still  maintained  at  this  court,  is 
the  appointment  of  an  Ale  taster.  The  duties  belonging 
to  this  office  (obsolete  in  most  places),  are  still  regularly 
fulfilled  in  Bossendale  by  an  officer  who  does  credit  to  the 
appointment. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Forest  of  Bossendale  are  proverbial 
for  their  shrewd,  enterprising  character.  Possessing  largely 
the  faculty  of  acquiring  and  accumulating  money,  they 
combine  therewith  the  gift  of  a  wise  economy  in  spending  it. 
With  praiseworthy  industry,  they  have  surrounded  their  fire- 
sides with  those  material  comforts  which  are  denied  by  Nature 
to  the  barren  and  unfruitful  soil  of  their  district  And  yet, 
to  charge  Nature  with  withholding  her  bountiful  hand  were 
ongenerous — the  abundant  supply  of  coal,  the  almost  inex- 
haustible mines  of  excellent  stone  which  crop  out  on  every 
slope,  and  the  numberless  streams  that  travel  down  the  hill 
sides  to  the  bosom  of  the  ample  valley  below;  all  these, 
Nature  has  bestowed  on  Bossendale  with  lavish  prodigality^ 
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and  all  have  contributed  to  raise  her  to  her  present  impor* 
tance  as  a  manufacturing  district. 

There  is  little  of  what  is  called  "  ancient  blood "  in  the 
locality.  A  few  of  the  oldest  families  can  trace  their 
ancestors  back  through  two  or  three  centuries^  but  the  chief 
men  of  wealth  and  position  have  risen  from  the  ranks.  The 
spirit  of  absenteeism  has  never  prevailed  to  any  extent 
amongst  those  who  have  amassed  fortunes 'in  the  district^ 
and  this  is  one  key  to  its  success  and  growing  importance. 
They  live,  as  a  rule,  in  the  locality,  and  many  of  them  lake 
an  active  interest  in  its  progress.  The  numerous  tasteful 
residences  which  adorn  the  hill-sides,  and  whose  cultivated 
grounds,  neatly  laid  out  and  planted,  relieve  the  landscape, 
are  evidences  of  a  healthy  state  of  feeling,  and  of  a  prevailing 
desire  that  the  prosperity  of  the  ancient  Forest  shall  be  as 
permanent  as  it  has  been  rapid. 

In  order  to  show  the  measure  of  this  prosperity  and  the 
rate  of  its  increase  within  the  present  century,  I  have  com- 
piled the  subjoined  table  of  the  annual  value  of  the  ratable 
property  in  the  several  Townships  comprised  within  the 
Forest  of  Bossendale,  as  fixed  by  the  Committee  of  Justices 
in  the  several  years  named.  The  area  of  each  Township  or 
Booth  is  also  given. 
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The  annual  rental  of  the  Forest,  as  represented  by  the 
County  Bate  valuation  of  1866,  shows  an  increase  of  105,582 
per  cent,  on  the  "  advanced  rents/'  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  J£l27  1 9s.  6d.,  confirmed  by  James  I.  On  the 
valuation  of  1815,  the  increase  to  the  present  time  (or 
within  a  period  of  about  50  years.)  is  346  per  cent 

The  increase  in  the  amount  and  value  of  property  in  any 
district  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  growth  of  the  population 
therein.  This  fact  receives  a  striking  confirmation  in  the 
population  statistics  of  the  Forest  of  Bossendale.  At  the 
time  of  the  building  of  the  ''New  Church,"  in  A.  D.  1511, 
the  population  probably  did  not  exceed  200  souls;  about 
nine  years  before  they  numbered  only  20.  In  1551,  or  forty 
years  afterwards,  they  had  grown  to  1,000  young  and  old. 
While  one  hundred  years  later,  during  the  Commonwealth, 
they  had  increased  to  about  3,000  or  3,500  souls. 

The  next  table,  which  has  been  carefully  compiled  from 
the  di£ferent  census  returns  from  1801  to  1861,  may  be 
accepted  as  giving  an  exact  statement  of  the  population 
of  Bossendale. 
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The  increase  in  the  amount  of  population  between  1801 
and  1861,  a  period  of  sixty  years,  is  297  per  cent.  In 
Bossendale  the  females  exceed  the  males  by  nearly  five  per 
cent.  The  Cotton  dearth,  consequent  on  the  civil  war  in 
America,  denuded  Bossendale  of  a  portion  of  its  population, 
many  families  having  migrated  into  Yorkshire  and  other 
districts  in  search  of  employment.  With  the  resumption 
of  work  at  the  various  mills,  many  of  these  families  have 
returned;  but  it  is  probable  that  no  material  increase  has 
taken  place  in  the  amount  of  the  population  since  the  census 
of  1861. 

A  word  or  two  on  the  climate  of  Bossendale.  If  the  hills, 
always  beautiful  objects  in  themselves,  rising  on  each  side  of 
the  valley,  serve  to  create  purifying  currents  of  air,  healthful 
and  invigorating  in  their  action^  they  entail  certain  disadvan- 
tages upon  the  residents  in  their  locality — disadvantages 
which  are  common  to  most  mountainous  districts — they 
bring  down  the  rain  in  plentiful  abundance.  This,  com- 
bined with  the  heavy  nature  of  the  soil,  and  its  thick 
substratum  of  clay,  renders  the  climate  damp  and  foggy ; 
and  in  certain  directions  of  the  wind  exceptionally  cold, 
anything  but  congenial  to  delicate  organizations.  A  healthy 
and  strong  constitution  will  thrive  and  grow  stronger  amidst 
the  air  of  the  Bossendale  hills,  but  for  persons  of  delicate 
frame,  there  are  doubtless  more  desirable  places  of  abode. 

With  its  abundant  rains,  however,  Bossendale  possesses 
advantages  which  it  would  be  unfair  to  overlook ;  they  fill 
its  wells  to  overflowing,  providing  copious  supplies  of  water 
for  domestic  and  sanitary  purposes ;  and  they  cleanse  the 
streets  of  its  villages  from  accumulations  of  impure  matter. 

Bossendale  is  essentially  a  manufacturing  valley.  Its 
agricultural  capabilities  are  not  such  as  to  attract  the 
husbandman,  or  adequately  to  repay  him  for  his  toil.  Its 
prevailing  formation  being  an  unkindly  rock,  and  its  soil  of 
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an  uncongenial  clayey  character,  damp  and  cold,  it  possesses 
bnt  few  of  those  features  of  beneficent  vegetation,  so  grateful 
to  the  eye,  which  distinguish  the  limestone  and  some  other 
districts  of  England.  Dairy  farming  is  the  only  class  of 
agriculture  which  is  profitable  here.  Butter  and  milk  of 
average  quality  are  produced ;  and  the  abundant  population 
of  the  valleys  supplies  the  farmer  with  a  ready  market  for 
the  sale  of  those  commodities. 

Epidemic  diseases  have  rarely  prevailed  to  any  great 
extent  in  Rossendale.  The  style  hitherto  generally  adopted 
in  the  erection  of  houses  within  Uie  district,  however,  is  not 
such  as  to  promote  the  health  of  the  inhabitants ;  neither 
is  there  that  due  attention  paid  to  drainage  and  other 
arrangements  of  a  sanitary  character,  so  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  a  community. 

The  Trade  of  the  district  is  a  subject  of  interest,  and  will 
now  briefly  occupy  attention. 

In  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  the  Woollen 
manufacture  was  introduced  into  the  district,  and  during  a 
period  of  about  300  years  formed  the  staple  trade  of  Rossen- 
dale.    The  following  statement  sets  forth  the  extent  of  that 

trade  at  the  present  time  : — 

Number  of  woollen  manufacturers 11 

Number  of  hands  employed    1200 

Looms  at  work 700 

Nominal  horse  power   4&0 

Weeklv  wages  paid   jCSOO 

GapiUl  employed,  about jBSOO.OOO 

The  Staple  goods  produced  are  baizes,  used  as  clothing  by 
the  troops  and  natives  of  the  Brazils,  and  the  east  and  west 
ooasts  of  South  America. 

Another  branch  of  this  important  industry  has  sprung  up  in 

Bossendale  within  recent  years,  viz.,  the  Felted  Carpet  trade : — 

Manufacturers  engaged  therein 6 

Hands  employed 200 

Weekly  wages  paid  j£310 

Producing  about  25,000  pieces,  or  nearly  1,000,000 

yards  of  Felt  Carpet  per  annum. 
Capital  employed,  about £4X)fi00 
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The  Printing  of  these,  and  some  few  woven  goods,  forms  an 
important  item  in  the  industry  of  the  district,  there  being — 

Woollen  printing  works • 9 

Employing  block  printers 250 

Boys  and  girls 250 

Other  persons  80  to  100 

Weekly  wages  paid ;£500 

Capital  employed igl5,000 

Bringing  the  different  departments  of  the  Woollen  trade 
together,  we  have  the  following  result : — 


Table  thowing  the  extent  qf  the  WooUen  Trade  in  Eouendale  in  1867. 

Department. 

Hands          Paid  in  Wages, 
Employed.           Weekly. 

Capital 
Employed. 

SpinnlDg  and  Weaving    

F«Uinff ^ ...... . 

1,200 
200 

£ 
800 

210 

600 

£ 
800,000 

40,000 

15,000 

Printing 

600 

Total 

2,000 

1,510 

855,000 

The  trade  of  Silk  weaving  was  at  one  time,  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  followed  to  some  extent  in 
Bos&endale ;  as  also  was  the  manufacture  of  ginghams — a 
fabric  having  a  cotton  warp  and  linen  weft — but  these  never 
assumed  proportions  of  any  magnitude,  and  at  the  present 
day  are  not  found  anywhere  in  the  locality. 

The  Cotton  manufacture  was  destined  to  take  deeper  root 
in  the  district,  and  of  this,  the  staple  industry  of  our  time, 
we  shall  now  speak.  To  the  introduction  of  this  branch  of 
manufactures,  more  than  to  all  other  causes  combined,  is  un- 
doubtedly due  the  remarkable  increase  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  population  of  Bossendale  within  the  present  century. 
To  the  development  of  that  trade  are  also  to  be  attributed  the 
aocumulation  of  wealth  in  many  hands,  the  greatly  augmented 
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Talae  of  the  ratable  property,  and  the  advancement  of  the 
inhabitasts  in  material  prosperity  and  comfort. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Cotton  manufacture,  which  began  to 
assume  importance  in  this  country  about  the  middle  of  the 
]  7th  century,  did  not  find  its  way  into  Bossendale  till  near 
the  end  of  the  century  following.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
with  certainty  the  exact  date  when  Cotton  first  began  to  be 
worked  in  the  district;  there  is,  however,  good  reason  for 
conjecturing  that  no  cotton  goods  were  produced  here  prior 
to  the  year  1770. 

The  information  contained  in  the  following  table  of  par- 
ticulars of  the  extent  of  the  Cotton  trade  in  Bossendale  at  the 
present  time,  is  founded  chiefly  on  actual  returns  furnished 
by  the  different  manufacturers,  and,  where  these  were  not 
obtained,  upon  the  most  careful  estimates : — 


Particulan  of  the  Cotton  Manirfdcture  in  the  Forest  of  Roeeendale, 

in  1867. 


No.ofMill9    

Nominal  Hoise-power    

No.   of  Spindles,  Mole  and     ) 
Throstle    j 

No.  of  Looms 

Hard  Waste  Devils 

Poanda  Baw  Cotton  consumed  1 
annually   J 

Value  of  the  Baw  Cotton,  Jan.) 
8Jh.l867 J 

Pounds  Tarn  produced  annually.. 

Value  of  Yam,  Jan.  Bth,  1867  . . 

No.  of  Hands  employed. ....... 

Amount  paid  in  Wages  weekly  . . 

Capital 


COTTOV. 


119 
0,040 

930,000 

2d,800 

•  • .  • 

71,900,000 

je3,&60,000 

58,1^9,000 

i£4, 11 7,000 

19,500 

^613,500 

^£3,080,000 


Habd 

Wastb. 


26 
850 

43,500 

730 
l40 


8,668,000 

iSl  58,100 

790 

£520 

^£85,000 


Total. 


145 
5,890 

973,500 

23,030 
140 

71,200,000 

£3,060.000 

61,798,000 

£4,270,100 

20,390 

£13,030 

£2,165,000 
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A  Burprising  result,  truly,  when  it  is  remembered  that,  at 
one  time  within  the  memory  of  persons  still  living,  the  whole 
of  the  cotton  consumed  in  Bossendale  was  brought  into  the 
district  on  the  backs  of  pack-horses  ! 

Bossendale  has  borne  a  conspicuous  and  honourable  part 
in  furthering  the  Co-operative  movement,  and  in  future  years 
this  will  count  for  something  in  its  history.  In  the  district 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  there  are  twenty-one  co- 
operative mills,  having  an  invested  capital  amounting  to 
nearly  half  a  million  of  money ;  the  shareholders  ranging 
in  number  from  eight  to  ten  thousand,  and  by  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  these  belonging  to  the  operative  classes.  In 
addition  to  the  mills,  there  are  nine  Co-operative  stores  in 
Bossendale,  carrying  on  a  very  large  trade  in  the  sale  of 
groceries,  drapery  goods  and  other  commodities. 

Of  those  engaged  in  trades  directly  dependent  upon  the 
Cotton  manufacture,  we  have  in  Bossendale  Cotton  Warp 
Sizers,  Beed  and  Heald  manufacturers  &c.  A  large  business 
is  carried  on  in  Calico  Printing  and  Dyeing.  Other  impor- 
tant trades  in  the  district  are  the  Iron  and  Brass  Founders', 
Boiler  Makers*,  Machinists'  and  Millwrights'.  According  to 
returns  obtained,  there  are  in  these  several  trades — 

Hands  employed 1,640 

Wages  paid  weekly 1,810 

Capital  employed  .£277,000 

Bossendale  is  supplied  with  water  by  two  distinct  com- 
panies, and  with  gas  by  one  company.  A  branch  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Bailway  threads  the  valley,  having 
its  terminus  at  Bacup. 

Stone  abounds  in  the  district,  in  considerable  variety  and 
of  excellent  quality,  being  very  durable  and  of  a  good  colour. 
Prior  to  1848  the  trade  in  this  article  was  of  very  limited 
extent,  being  confined  chiefly  to  the  immediate  district.  Since 
that  year,  however,  the  trade  has  been  gradually  increasing, 
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and  at  the  present  time  it  gives  employment  to  a  large  number 
of  workmen,  skilled  and  otherwise,  and  absorbs  a  considerable 
amonnt  of  capital.  The  stone,  which  is  suitable  for  all  ordi- 
nary building  and  engineering  purposes,  is  obtained  from  the 
various  quarries  in  the  district,  from  blocks  of  many  tons 
weight  each,  and  of  almost  unlimited  length,  width  and  depth 
for  any  practical  purpose,  down  to  grey  slates  of  half  an  inch 
in  thickness.  Some  of  the  varieties  for  appearance  and 
durability  are  not  to  be  surpassed  in  any  district.  The  export 
trade  is  very  large,  extending  to  Manchester,  Preston,  Liver- 
pool, some  parts  of  Yorkshire,  Birmingham,  London  and 
other  places.  Some  idea  of  its  magnitude  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact,  that  £2000  and  upwards  is  paid  per  month  for 
carriage  by  railway  to  the  various  places  above  enumerated. 
The  rent  paid  as  delphage  for  some  of  the  quarries  amounts 
to  many  times  what  would  otherwise  be  considered  the  value 
of  the  fee-simple  of  the  land,  and  the  latter  still  remains 
available,  to  some  extent,  for  farming  and  building  purposes. 
As  regards  the  extent  of  the  Stone  Trade  of  Eossendale,  the 
following  statement  may  be  taken  as  being  a  close  approxi- 
mation to  the  facts :  — 

Number  of  persons  employed 780 

Amount  paid  in  wages,  weekly    JS800 

Weight  of  stone  of  all  kinds  obtained  from  the 

several  quarries,  weekly,  2000  tons. 
Capital  inyested Je50,000 

Goal  abounds  in  Rossendale  almost  throughout  its  entire 
extent,  and  has  probably  been  got  in  quantities,  more  or  less, 
for  about  three  hundred  years.  Old  workings,  regarding 
which  no  records  are  known  to  exists  are  often  met  with  in 
the  mines  at  present  being  worked.  Some  of  these  are  of 
considerable  extent.  Rude  implements  of  labour,  chiefly 
wooden  shovels,  are  occasionally  met  with  in  these  deserted 
excavations.  The  supply  of  coal  for  the  difierent  manufac- 
tories in  the  district  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  local  mines. 
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which  are  namerous,  employing  many  hands  and  a  large 
capital. 

Bringing  together  the  more  important  particulars  relating 
to  the  Trade  of  the  district,  we  have  the  result  which  is  sel 
forth  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 


Table  themng  the  Number  qf  Hands  employed;  tke  AmourU paid  m  Wages, 
weekly :  (md  the  Sum  of  the  Capital^  sunk  andfioaUng,  in  the  Cotton 
Factories,    Woollen  Factories,   Printing  and  Dyeing   Works,  Sizing 
Works,  Reed  and  Heald  Manufactories,  Iron  Foundries,  Millwrights* 
and  Machine  Shops,  the  Stone  Trade,  and  the  Water  and  Oas  Works 
in  the  Forest  of  Bossendale,  in  the  year  1867. 

Desoriptton. 

Namber  of 

Hands 
employed. 

Amoontpald 

in  Wages, 

weekly. 

CapiUl 
employed. 

Cotton    ••••••••««•••..••...• 

19,500 
790 

a,ooo 

895 
465 

280 

780 
60 

£ 

13,500 

520 
1,610 
640 
870  . 

800 

800 
65 

£ 
3,080,000 

85,000 
855,000 
210,000 

83,000 

35,000 

50,000 
176.000 

Hard  Wasta.  or  ShoddT   

WooUen,   Felting,  WooUen  Printing \ 
and  Dyeing 

Calico  Printinff  and  Dyeinff 

Sizing,    Reed,    Heald,    Shattie    and) 
Picker  Works  &q j 

Fonndriea,  Millwrigfato'  and  Machine  1 
Works  &o j 

Stone  Trade • 

Water  and  Gas  Works • 

Total 

34,770 

16.705 

3.038,000 

Suoh  is  the  Forest  of  Bossendale  at  the  present  day,  and 
in  view  of  these  facts  we  must  be  ready  to  admit  the  correct* 
ness  of  the  opinions  of  those  who,  three  hundred  and  sii&ty 
years  ago,  expressed  the  belief,  that  *'  if  the  Deer  were  taken 
**  out  and  from  the  said  Forest,  that  then  the  same  was  likely 
to  come  and  be  brought  and  applied  to  some  good  purposei 
so  as  that  the  commonwealth  might  be  increased  thereby." 
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THE   ARCHiEOLOGT   OF  THE   PEAK   OF 

DERBYSHIRE. 

By   H.    H.    Vale   Esq, 

(BiAD  Sbd  Jahuabt,  1867.) 


The  Peak  of  Derbyshire  presents  a  wide  field  for  the  explo- 
rations of  the  archaeologist.  The  caverns  and  mines,  the 
Saxon  and  Celtic  grave  hills,  will  yield  him  numerous  objects 
of  interest.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants, 
from  the  times  of  the  Coritani  to  our  own  days,  o£Per  many 
attractive  features.  This  district  abounds  also  in  beautiful 
remains  of  middle-age  architecture  as  well  as  in  the  vestiges 
of  more  primitive  times. 

The  first  archaeological  feature  which  came  under  our 
notice  during  a  recent  excursion  was  the  ancient  Roman 
chariot  race  course,  near  Ohapel-en-Ie-Frith,  called — 

"The  Roosdtche," 

a  name  it  has  always  borne.  It  is  well  preserved,  and  might 
now  be  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  It  is  an  artificially  formed 
Talley,  averaging  in  width  forty  paces  and  thirteen  hundred 
paces  in  length.  It  is  mainly  cut  out  of  the  side  of  the  hill, 
to  a  depth  of  from  ten  to  thirty  feet,  but  where  it  is  not  so, 
it  is  enclosed  by  banks  of  earth.  On  the  excavated  portion 
is  a  noble  avenue  of  trees,  oaks  principally ;  at  the  west  end 
is  the  meta,  and  at  the  east  end  the  goal  and  other  tumuli. 

The  spectators  were  doubtless  ranged  along  the  banks 
throughout  their  whole  length,  or  as  we  now  see  at  Epsom 
Downs  on  a  Derby  day.  Respecting  those  ancient  Roman 
chariot  roads,  Kennett  says — "The  most  remarkable  thing 
"  belonging  to  them  was  the  factions  or  companies  of  chario- 
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*'  teers  into  which  the  whole  town  was  diyided,  some  favoaring 
'*  one  oompany,  and  some  another.  The  four  ancient  com- 
"  panics  were  the  Prasina,  the  Russata,  the  Ahha  or  Ahhata, 
"  and  the  Yeneta,  the  green,  the  red,  the  white,  and  the  sky 
*'  coloured  or  sea  coloured.  These  distinctions  were  taken 
^*  from  the  colour  of  their  liveries,  and  are  thought  to  have 
"  borne  some  allusion  to  the  four  seasons  of  the  year.*' 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  name  of  this  ancient  oursus 
Boosdyche  may  have  some  reference  to  the  Russata,  or  the 
red  coloured  livery  of  the  charioteers. 

"  Methinks  I  hear  the  cry — away !  away ! 
**  The  (Red)  have  won  the  honour  of  the  da  jr. 
"  Oh !  should  the  sports  be  but  one  year  forborne, 
'*  Borne  would  in  tears  her  lov*d  diversion  mourn, 
*'  And  that  would  now  a  cause  of  sorrow  yield, 
"  Great  as  the  loss  of  GannsB's  fatal  field.*' 

Bradshaw  Hall. 

Near  Ghapel-en-le-Frith  is  situated  Bradshaw  Hall,  the 
residence  of  the  notorious  Judge  Bradshaw.  In  the  parish 
register  of  Stockport  appears  the  following  entry — "John 
"  the  Sonne  of  Henrye  Bradshawe  of  Marple  was  baptised 
"  1 0^  Dec.  160a."  Opposite  to  this  entry  the  word  "  traitor  " 
has  been  written  in  another  hand. 

The  hall  of  the  Bradshaws  is  not  very  large,  but  contains 
some  good,  old-fashioned  oak  wainscoted  rooms.  On  the 
staircase  landing  are  the  following  lines — 

Love  God  and  not  gould. 

He  that  loves  not  mercy, 

Of  mercy  shall  miss; 
But  he  shall  have  mercy, 

That  merciful  is. 

And  the  following  lines  are  said  to  have  been  written  on  a 
tombstone  at  Macclesfield  by  Bradshaw — 

My  brother  Henry  must  heir  the  land, 
My  brother  Frank  must  be  at  his  command ; 
Whilst  I,  poor  Jack,  will  do  that. 
That  all  the  world  shall  wonder  at 
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Cromwell  felt  the  influence  of  Bra'dsLaw  as  inimioal  to  his 
designs;  and  when  he  had  dissolved  Parliament,  he  went 
down  to  the  Council  of  State  where  Bradshaw  sat,  who 
addressed  Cromwell  thus,  on  his  giving  the  Council  notice 
that  Parliament  was  dissolved — ''  Sir,  we  have  heard  what 
"  you  did  at  the  House  in  the  morning,  and  before  many 
"hours  all  England  will  hear  of  it.  But  Sir,  you  are 
mistaken  to  think  that  Parliament  is  dissolved,  for  no  power 
under  heaven  can  dissolve  them  but  themselves,  therefore 
take  you  notice  of  that" 

Old  Amuskmbnts  at  Boxton. 

In  a  curious  black  letter  book  entitled  ''  The  benefit  of  the 
"  ancient  Bathes  of  Buckstones  by  John  Jones  Phisition 
"  at  the  Kings  mede  nigh  Derby  in  1572,"  are  the  following 
pastimes  recommended : — 

"  The  Ladyes,  Gentlewomen,  Wyves,  and  Maydes  may  in 
"  one  of  the  Galleries  walk ;  and  if  the  weather  be  not  agree- 
able  to  their  ezpectacion  they  may  have  in  the  end  of  a 
Benche,  eleven  holes  made,  in  too  the  which  to  trowle  pum- 
metes  or  bowles  of  lead,  bigge,  little  or  mean  or  also  of 
copper  tynne,  woode,  eyther  vyolent  or  softe,  after  their  own 
discretion,  the  pastime  trowle  in  madame  is  termed. 
''Likewise  men  feeble,  the  same  may  also  practise  in 
another  gallery  of  the  new  bnyldinges,  and  this  dooth  not 
only  strengthen  the  stomack  and  upper  parts  above  the 
mydryffe  or  wast  but  the  extreme  partes  as  the  handes  and 
legges  according  to  wayght  of  the  thing  trowled  fast»  soft 
or  meane. 

"In  like  manner,  bowling  in  Allayes  the  weather  con* 
"  venient  and  the  Bowles  fitte  to  such  game  as  eyther  in 
playne  or  long  allayes,  or  in  such  as  have  branches  with 
half  bowles,  which  is  the  fyner  and  gentler  exercise* 
"  Sbootinge  at  Garden  Buttes,  too  them  it  agree-eth  and 
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^  pleaseth  in  place  of  noblest  exercyse  6tandeth  and  that 
"  rather  wyth  longe  bowe  than  with  Tyller,  Stone  Bowe  or 
**  Crosse  Bowe. 

"  Plumbetes,  of  Galene  termed  Alteres,  one  borne  in  eche 
"hand  up  and  down  the  stayers,  Oaleries  or  Chambers, 
''  according  to  yonr  strength,  maye  bee  a  good  and  profitable 
"  exercise,  so  may  yon  use  wayghtes  in  like  maner." 

Haddon  Hall. 

Haddon  Hall  possesses  none  of  the  stem  features  which 
characterise  the  early  feudal  fortresses,  and  although  there 
may  be  found  some  fourteenth  century  work  here  and  there, 
the  Tudor  style  may  be  said  to  predominate,  and  as  we  shall 
find  on  going  through  the  building,  the  dates  that  can  be 
deciphered  range  from  U24  to  1545.  Henry  the  Seventh's 
reign  brought  in  the  oriel  and  the  bay,  copied  from  the  east 
end  of  the  early  pointed  churches,  as  a  feature  in  domestic 
architecture,  and  Haddon  is  rich  in  these  useful  and  beauti- 
ful accompaniments.  Here  also  we  find  the  ample  heraldic 
Tudor  fireplcuses  and  ornamental  chimney  shafts,  "  the  vent 
"  pipes  of  good  hospitalitie."  When,  in  some  of  the  noble- 
men's houses,  six  oxen  were  eaten  at  a  breakfast,  such  chim- 
neys and  fireplaces  were  amongst  the  utilities  of  the  day. 

However  imposing  and  attractive  the  exterior  of  Haddon 
Hall  may  be  to  the  architectural  archeeologist,  the  interior 
possesses  charms  of  still  greater  power  and  interest.  Passing 
the  ancient  grange  of  Haddon,  with  massive  oak  timber  enough 
in  its  construction  to  build  a  dozen  modem  granges,  we  enter 
the  gateway  arch,  and  here  observe  some  singular  bits  of 
oonstmctive  geometry  in  the  masonry  overhead,  strange  odd 
"quoins  of  vantage,"  "jetties,"  "corbels"  and  "pendants," 
that  puzzle  and  bewilder  one's  imagination  to  bring  order  out 
of  the  chaos  of  masonry,  which  seems  thoroughly  void  of 
purpose  or  meaningi     It  is  possible  that  the  spoils  of  some 
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earlier  building  have  been  worked  up  here  according  to  the 
caprice  of  the  mason,  in  order  to  puzzle  all  the  future 
brethren  *^ of  the  mystic  tie."  We  pass  on  into  the  noble 
courtyard,  and  ascend  the  magnificent  flight  of  stone  steps 
that  lead  to  the  higher  level  from  which  the  hall  is  entered. 
Nothing  in  Gothic  architecture  can,  to  our  mind,  surpass  the 
effect  of  the  ancient  Tudor  courtyards,  such  as  we  find  at 
Eltham,  Hampton  and  Haddon.  The  most  rigid  of  our 
sanitary  reformers  cannot  find  fault;  for  in  them  we  have 
a  superabundant  supply  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air.  Compared 
with  such  buildings  as  these,  the  mansions  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  to  which  Chatsworth  belongs,  appear,  as  far  as  the 
arrangement  of  their  plans  is  concerned,  to  considerable 
disadvantage,  the  characteristics  of  the  latter  being  long 
narrow  corridors,  badly  lighted  and  poor  little  courts  from 
which  the  sunshine  is  for  ever  banished.  On  abandoning  the 
defensive  features  of  the  old  castles  in  modem  buildings,  it 
would  have  been  well  if  we  had  conserved  their  grand  and 
imposing  courts,  that  give  such  dignity  as  well  as  seclusion 
and  privacy  to  the  ancient  dwellings,  such  as  Haddon  and 
Baglan  and  many  others  we  could  enumerate.  The  courtyards, 
the  massive  groups  of  chimneys,  and  the  salient  shadowy 
oriels,  are  the  features  of  the  medieval  houses  which  consti- 
tute their  chief  charms ;  while  the  well-lighted  corridors,  look- 
ing upon  the  great  courtyards,  afford  a  convenient  and  effective 
means  of  communication  from  one  portion  of  the  house  to 
another,  and  the  ready  way  of  escape  in  the  case  of  alarm  by 
fire,  especially  where  they  have,  as  is  mostly  the  case,  several 
independent  flights  of  stairs  at  the  ends  of  these  corridors ; 
and  speaking  of  fires,  we  have  deeply  to  regret  the  removal 
of  Haddon's  mediceval  furniture  and  fittings  to  Belvoir  Castle 
fifty  years  ago,  where  they  were  consumed  by  fire,  together 
with  other  treasures  that  belonged  to  the  illustrious  house  of 
Batland  to  which  Haddon  Hall  appertains.    The  heirlooms 
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of  the  AvenelB  and  the  Mannerses,  which  had  heen  so  long 
treasured  in  Haddon's  wainscoted  rooms,  were  all  destroyed. 
The  poor  kitchen  utensils  which  were  not  considered  worthy 
of  removal,  i.e,,  the  salt  box,  the  brewing  tub,  the  mince 
meat  table  and  chopping-block,  are  still  left,  and  now  form 
the  only  objects  of  a  household  character  which  here  assist  to 
carry  us  backwards  to  the  glorious  days  of  the  great  Sir 
George  Vernon,  called,  from  his  magnificent  hospitality,  the 
"  King  of  the  Peak." 

We  read  that  shortly  after  the  Conquest  Haddon  Manor 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Avenels,  and  passed  by  marriage 
to  the  families  of  Vernon  and  Basset ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI  the  entire  property  was  vested  in  Sir  Richard 
Vernon,  from  whose  descendant,  the  above-named  Sir  George, 
the  estates  passed  by  marriage  to  the  house  of  Butland — Sir 
John  Manners,  the  second  son  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Butland, 
having  married  the  heiress  of  the  Lords  of  Haddon,  the  lovely 
Dorothy  Vernon,  who  became  Dorothy  Manners ;  and  at  the 
death  of  Sir  George  Vernon,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  was  seized  of  twenty-six  manors,  and  among 
others,  Upper  and  Lower  Haddon  in  Derbyshire.  She  died 
in  1584,  and  was  buried  at  Bakewell.  The  story  of  her 
elopement,  during  a  high  festival  at  Haddon  Hall,  with  the 
above-named  Sir  John  Manners,  forms  the  subject  of  many 
a  ballad  and  stirring  love  tale ;  and  the  doorway  and  steps 
by  which  she  escaped,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  place, 
are  pointed  out  with  marked  and  befitting  emphasis  to  every 
visitor. 

During  the  first  Duke  of  Butland*s  time,  no  fewer  than 
seven  score  servitors  were  maintained  at  Haddon  Hall,  and 
during  Christmas  tide,  the  true  old  English  hospitalities  were 
kept  up  with  open  house.  Lovely  though  Haddon  be  now, 
we  can  form  but  a  poor  idea  of  what  it  must  have  been  when 
fully  furnished  and  replete  with  festive  cheer.    Around  the 
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great  court  we  have  entered  are  portions  of  building  dating 
from  Edward  Ill's  reign,  and  others  belonging  to  Henry  VIl's 
and  Queen  Elizabeth's.  Above  the  grand  porch  are  shields 
and  the  arms  of  Vernon  and  Fembridge.  To  the  right  of 
the  passage  through  the  porch  is  the  great  hall,  with  its  raised 
dais  and  fretted  wainscoting,  the  grand  staircase  and  my 
lord's  and  my  lady's  chambers,  and  on  the  left  the  culinary 
and  other  ofiBces. 

Many  of  the  upper  rooms  are  hung  with  old  tattered 
tapestry.  Tapestry  came  into  fashion  when  the  practice  of 
painting  the  walls  in  England  declined  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  of  which  the  arras  work  was  the  most  celebrated  ;  so 
that  in  Shakspeare's  day  the  word  arras  had  become  the 
familiar  term  for  all  tapestries.  After  Henry  VIFs  reign,  we 
find  stamped  leather  used  in  its  place,  and  often  oak  wain- 
scoting. The  linen  panel  or  pattern  belongs  to  Henry  VIIFs 
reign.  The  state  bed  room  at  Haddon  is  hung  with  Gobelins 
tapestry,  and  contains  an  old  mirror  mounted  with  brass  and 
tortojse  shell.  The  dining  room  was  fitted  up  in  1545  by 
the  great  Sir  George  Vernon,  styled  as  before-named,  the 
King  of  the  Peak.  *  *  »  »  He  died  in  1567.  We 
noticed  the  date  1545  in  a  panel  near  the  fire-place,  and  his 
coat  of  arms  in  the  carving,  and  his  initials  joined  by  a  true 
love  knot  with  those  of  his  wife,  and  the  motto — "  Drede 
**  God  and  honor  the  King."  In  the  oriel  are  portraits  in 
low  relief  of  Henry  VII  and  his  Queen,  and  the  Court  Jester 
of  Henry  VII,  Will  Somers.  Prince  Arthur,  first  son  of 
Henry  VII,  often  paid  Haddon  Hall  a  visit,  the  Lords  of 
Haddon  being  staunch  supporters  of  the  Crown. 

We  noticed  the  buttery  hatch,  with  shelf  to  receive  the 
dishes,  near  the  window  opening  into  a  passage  leading  to 
the  kitchen,  and  beyond  the  panelled  ceiling  of  an  apartment, 
chipped  and  picked  all  over  to  receive  the  plastering,  and  in 
Tarioas  places  the  arms  of  the  Avenels,  Pipes,  Pierponts  and 
£ 
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Vemons,  but  not  those  of  Maimers,  excepting  in  the  great 
gallery  or  ball  room,  which  is  1 09  J  feet  long  by  18  feet  wide, 
and  was  fitted  up  in  1589.  To  the  crest  of  the  Mannerses  is 
a  peacock  added  for  the  Vernons.  The  noble  oak  boards  of 
the  floor  of  this  long  gallery  are  said  to  have  been  all  cut  out 
of  one  tree ;  if  this  be  true,  he  must  indeed  have  been  the 
giant  of  some  "  forest  primeval." 

The  chapel  is  an  interesting  portion  of  Haddon.  On  the 
south  side  we  noticed  some  Norman  work  and  stained  glass 
to  the  memory  of  Sir  Richard  Vernon  of  1424.  There  is  a 
curious  ancient  altar  slab,  and  painted  groups  on  the  walls, 
and  scrolls  in  the  arches,  together  with  panels,  masons'  marks 
and  other  medisBval  devices  of  much  interest  to  the  antiquary. 

Before  quitting  Haddon  Hall,  be  sure  to  mount  the  Eagle 
tower,  and  notice,  as  you  ascend,  the  guard  rooms  and  the 
appliances  for  the  archers  to  string  their  bows.  From  the 
summit  of  this  tower  the  whole  range  of  buildings  lies 
beneath  you  in  bird's-eye  perspective ;  and  if  the  moon  be 
already  risen,  such  a  scene  of  natural  beauty  will  be  revealed 
around  the  picturesque  old  building,  as  to  give  it  almost  the 
magical  semblance  of  some  fairy  palace  of  romance. 

Speaking  of  towers,  old  Stow  attributes  gout  and  blindness 
as  a  punishment  upon  two  London  citizens  who  built  towers 
to  their  mansions  to  overlook  their  neighbours.  The  one 
could  not  get  up  to  the  top  of  his  for  the  visitation  of  the 
gout,  and  the  other,  when  he  managed  to  reach  the  summit^ 
could  not  see  anything  because  of  his  sudden  blindness ;  but 
old  Stow  was  a  severe  satirist,  and  clearly  did  not  admire  the 
rage  for  towers  in  vogue  in  his  day. 

Looking  down  from  the  Eagle  tower  at  Haddon,  we  wonder 
at  the  perfect  state  of  repair  of  the  roofs  and  masonry.  This 
ancient  structure  has  already  outlived  two  Ghatsworths,  and 
mayi  if  looked  to,  outlive  another  Ghatsworth  yet.  Much 
of  this  freshness  of  appearance  may  be  owing  to  the  grand 
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high  chimneys,  which  serve  to  carry  the  smoke  clean  away, 
and  leave  the  masonry  untainted  and  unimpaired  by  the 
products  of  combustion,  which  are  driven  into  the  stone  work 
by  the  battery  of  the  elements  in  most  buildings  of  a  classical 
type ;  and  these  soon  tell  a  tale  upon  the  classic  urn,  statue 
and  balustrade.  We  are  not  of  those  who  would  make  a 
modern  mansion  like  the  hermit  cell  of  tonsured  priest  or 
childless  celibiate :  the  bare  Gothic  of  the  twelfth  centurv, 
the  Fre-Raffaelite  in  domestic  architecture,  we  would  not  seek 
out  or  encourage ;  but  our  middle  age  houses,  such  as 
Haddon,  have  never  been  surpassed  either  in  eestbetic  or 
constructive  excellence.  Here  Haddon  Hall  stands  almost 
unimpaired,  and  with  charms  that  attract  all  visitors  to  linger 
along  its  corridors  and  pace  its  echoing  courtyards,  as  the 
imagination  endeavours  to  re-people  it  with  all  the  celebrated 
men  and  beautiful  women  whose  wisdom  and  excellence  speak 
to  us  from  its  painted  oriels  and  fretted  roofs  and  emblazoned 
panellings. 

But  we  must  now  bid  adieu  to  Haddon,  to  its  ancient 
kitchen  and  buttery  hatch,  its  curious  interlaced  devices,  its 
hall  and  recessed  withdrawing  room,  its  long  and  well-lighted 
gallery,  its  varied  yet  congruous  mediaeval  elevations  and 
excellent  arrangements  of  plan  for  convenience,  its  garden 
terraces  and  yew  tree  shades,  and  the  lovely  Dorothy  Vernon 
and  her  never-to-be-forgotten  *'  love  steps,"  and  the  door  of 
exit  by  which  she  passed  to  the  heart  of  him  who  loved  her, 
and  who  had  braved  a  thousand  dangers  for  her  sweet  sake, 
and  who  waited  under  yonder  elm  tree  to  clasp  her  to  his 
heart  for  ever. 

"  Strange  to  think  of  those  days  of  old, 

"  And  of  those  who  lived  there,  only  a  tale 
"  Doubtingly,  dimly  guessed  and  told, 

'*  Of  chatelains  and  of  knights  in  mail. 
"  Though  the  place  remains  where  they  lived  and  died, 

**  Seen  as  they  saw  it  by  you  and  me ; 
"  The  scenes  of  their  lives,  of  their  griefs  and  their  ^ridoi 

«<  Telling  its  tale  unmistakably. 
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"  The  light  still  shines  through  the  latticed  pane, 

**  As  it  shone  to  tbem ;  and  the  shadowed  door 
"  Is  the  shadow  they  saw ;  and  the  stains  remain 

*'  Of  the  wine  they  spilled  on  the  dais  floor. 
"  The  river  that  runs  by  the  old  ball's  walls, 

"  Murmured  to  them  as  it  murmurs  now ; 
"  The  silver  glow  of  the  moonlight  falls, 

"  As  it  fell  for  them,  on  river  and  bough. 
**  The  hall  where  they  feasted  :  the  church  where  they  prayed : 

*'  Their  cradles,  and  chambers,  and  grave  stones  stay ; 
"  While  lord,  and  vassal,  and  youth,  and  maid, 

"  Knight  and  lady  have  glided  away." 

Customs. 

The  interesting  custom  of  oarryiog  garlands  before  the 
corpses  of  unmarried  females  on  their  way  to  the  grave,  and 
afterwards  hanging  these  emblems  up  in  the  churches^ 
prevailed  in  Derbyshire  till  a  comparatively  recent  date. 
These  garlands  were  in  the  shape  of  crowns,  and  originally 
were  composed  of  lilies  and  roses.  This  custom  illustrates 
Shakspeare's  words  put  into  the  Priest's  mouth  in  Hamlet^ 
referring  to  Ophelia,  who  had  her  ''virgin  crants"  and  "maiden 
"  strewments ; "  and  although  we  do  not  find  it  so  stated  in 
any  of  the  glossaries,  we  conjecture  this  word  "  crants "  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  German  word  "  Erantz,"  signifying 
a  crown.  This  custom  was  long  kept  up  at  Matlock,  Hather- 
sage,  Tissington,  Ashford,  Bakewell  &c. ;  and  sometimes  as 
great  a  sum  as  £30  was  expended  by  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  in  forming  a  ftmeral  garland  of  this  kind  and  on 
her  "  maiden  strewments.'* 

Another  custom,  namely  of  dressing  the  wells  at  Tissington, 
and  other  towns  and  villages  in  the  Peak,  is  a  beautiful  one, 
and  calculated  to  ennoble  the  moral  feelings  and  encourage  a 
taste  for  simple  and  innocent  pleasures,  which  too  many  of 
our  more  modem  elaborate  fashions  and  devices  fail  to  do. 

At  Ashford,  and  other  places  in  the  Peak,  they  had  an  old 
custom  of  giving  a  feast  of  "  frummerty  "  or  "  furmety " 
(wheat  boiled  in  milk  and  well  seasoned),  on  the  evening  of 
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the  day  when  sheep  shearing  was  finished.  Each  invited 
guest  brought  his  own  spoon  and  porringer,  and  a  good 
hearty  meal  was  made.  An  anecdote,  shewing  that  even  these 
simple  feasts  led  occasionally  to  excesses,  was  related  to  me 
by  an  eye-witness. 

Two  farmers  were  boasting  of  the  gastatiye  propensities  of 
their  respectiye  ploughmen,  and  one  challenged  the  other  to 
a  trial  at  one  of  these  feasts.  The  two  champions  met,  and 
were  supplied  with  as  much  furmety  as  they  could  eat.  After 
partaking  of  I  know  not  how  many  pints  apiece,  one  of  the 
champions  succambed,  but  ere  doing  so,  exclaimed — "  Oh 
**  maester !  maester !  let  me  try  him  with  beans  and  bacon ; 
"  I  never  was  much  at  spoon  meat." 


Thor's  Cavb. 

Near  Dovedale  is  situated  the  cavern  bearing  the  name  of 
"  Thor's  Gave,"  in  the  mountain  limestone,  a  geological  for- 
mation which  is  more  largely  perforated  with  caverns  than 
any  other.  This  cavern  was  formerly  called  Hobhurst  Gave, 
after  the  mysterious  spirit  bearing  the  name  of  Hob  or  Hob- 
hurst. In  this  cavern  there  is  a  huge  natural  pillar  supporting 
the  roof,  such  as  we  see  in  the  chapter  houses  of  some  of  our 
cathedrals,  spreading  upwards  to  the  roof  into  a  graceful  cove 
like  the  branches  of  the  palm  tree. 

Fragments  of  pottery^  portions  of  a  quern  and  other  objects 
mingled  with  ashes  and  animals'  bones,  gave  the  explorers  in 
this  cave  proof  that  it  had  been  the  habitation  of  man  at 
some  early  period. 

On  proceeding  through  several  beds,  about  a  foot  thick,  of 
clay  and  charcoal,  containing  bones  and  pottery,  several 
iron  instruments  were  found,  and  at  a  greater  depth  some 
peculiar  whistle-like  implements  were  found.  At  a  depth  of 
ten  feet  an  iron  instrument  like  a  pick  axe  was  found.  A 
boman  skeleton,  minus  head  and  arms,  was  found  near  a 
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pillar  called  the  altar — it  lay  on  the  left  side^  with  the  shoul- 
ders to  the  north-east,  in  the  primitive  contracted  or  flexed 
position.  Portions  of  vases,  with  a  large  pattern,  and  of  the 
famous  Samian  ware,  have  heen  found  in  this  cavern.  Several 
spindle  whorls,  characteristic  of  the  Romano-British  towns, 
hone  cones  and  hone  pins,  lance  heads  and  knife  hlades^ 
armillsB,  fibulee  and  pins  of  various  kinds  have  been  found  in 
this  cavern.  It  is  quite  evident  that  Thor  s  cave  has  been 
occupied  by  the  late  Keltic,  the  Romano-British  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tribes  who  have  sojourned  in  the  district  of  the  Peak. 

Extinct  Animals. 

Some  very  interesting  remaius  of  extinct  races  of  animals 
have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Peak  district.  In 
1 603,  near  Wirksworth,  was  found  the  skeleton  of  an  elephant. 
It  was  discovered  by  the  miners,  who  took  it  for  the  skeleton 
of  a  man,  and  put  it  on  record  that  his  *'  brain-pan  "  would 
have  held  **  two  strike  of  corn,"  and  that  one  of  the  teeth 
weighed  no  less  than  4lbs.  Soz. 

In  1822  the  skeleton  of  a  rhinoceros  with  remains  of  the 
ox  and  the  stag  were  found  in  another  cavern  at  Wirksworth. 

In  a  mine  at  Bakewell  the  skull  of  a  wild  cat,  encrusted 
with  stalagmite,  was  found. 

Near  Ham,  in  a  copper  mine,  the  bones  of  the  fox,  the  wolf, 
the  dog  and  the  ox.  At  Monsal  Dale  the  teeth  of  the  boar, 
the  rhinoceros,  the  horse  and  the  red  deer. 

Human  remains  also  have  been  found  in  the  boggy  ground 
near  Middleton  and  Bakewell,  together  with  numerous  animal 
remains.  Human  and  animal  remains  have  been  found 
together  in  the  so-called  "  slither  beds,"  or  accumulations  of 
dry  stones,  at  the  bases  of  the  limestone  hills. 

Pointed  weapons,  made  of  stags'  horns,  similar  to  those 
found  at  Abbeville,  have  been  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Derwent,  near  Matlock. 
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Gbave-hiixs. 

Becently  some  very  interesting  urns,  belonging  to  the  Keltio 
period,  were  exhumed  in  the  grounds  of  Stancliffe  hall,  Darley 
Dale,  the  estate  purchased  by  Joseph  Whitworth  Esq.,  the 
inventor  of  the  rifle  which  bears  his  name.  These  urns  were 
found  while  some  excavations  were  proceeding  close  to  the 
hall :  they  had  been  placed  upon  the  rock  covered  with  a 
compact  sandy  mound,  over  which  the  soil  had  been  accumu- 
lated to  a  depth  of  from  four  to  five  feet,  the  barrow  being 
placed  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  about  eighty  feet  high,  the  rain 
had  washed  the  soil  down  and  caused  the  mound  to  become 
merged  into  the  general  level  of  the  soil.  The  forms  of  the 
cinerary  urns  found  in  this  grave-hill  differ  from  others  found 
elsewhere  in  Derbyshire,  as  at  Monsal  Dale  and  Ballidon 
Moor,  the  characteristic  of  which  is  the  deep  border  or  over- 
hanging lip  round  the  upper  rim,  which  is  entirely  wanting 
in  those  found  at  Darley  Dale.  The  ornamentation,  too,  is 
different,  although  produced  in  the  same  manner,  viz.,  by  the 
impress  of  twisted  leather  thongs  upon  the  unbaked  clay  ;  the 
outlines  appear  ruder  and  seem  as  if  they  had  been  moulded 
into  shape  by  the  hand  alone  without  any  of  the  mechanical 
appliances  of  the  potter's  art ;  the  decorations  suggest  the 
idea  of  a  motive  on  the  part  of  the  designer  to  give  the  effect 
produced  by  encircling  the  urn  by  cords  or  thongs  in  order  to 
carry  it  from  place  to  place,  there  being  no  indication  of 
handles  excepting  upon  one  of  the  urns.  In  Oriental  water- 
bottles  and  jars  a  similar  arrangement  may  be  seen.  All  the 
urns  were  filled  with  burnt  bones  and  ashes  and  placed  mouth 
downwards  upon  flat  stones.  In  one  of  them  a  metallic  orna- 
ment, a  bronze  tube  with  minute  beads  almost  white  in  colour, 
through  which  the  tube  had  passed,  was  discovered — these 
ornaments  had  been  apparently  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire. 
There  was  also  a  bronze  pin  found  in  the  same  urn. 

The  height  of  these  urns  varies  from  8^  to  1 0  inches  and 
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the  diameter  at  the  mouth  from  6}  to  9^  inches.  An  elegant 
little  incense  cup,  If  inches  high  and  3  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  mouihf  with  looped  handle,  was  found  with  the  largest  of 
the  urns,  also  elaborately  ornamented  with  twisted  thongs. 

Flakes  of  flint  and  a  portion  of  a  flint  knife  were  found  in 
the  soil  near  the  harrow. 

At  Tissington  the  barrow  called  Bowers  Low,  recently 
opened,  presented  the  somewhat  unusual  feature  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  interment  immediately  above  one  of  the  Keltic  period, 
which  had  been  made  on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground. 

This  barrow  is  near  the  grounds  of  Tissington  hall,  and 
where  the  road  to  Tissington  branches  off  from  the  road  from 
Buxton  to  Ashbourne ;  its  elevation  is  about  10  feet  above 
the  surrounding  land,  being  a  natural  mound,  such  as  those 
of  which  advantage  was  taken  by  the  earlier  races  in  their 
interments.  Near  the  centre  of  this  tumulus  was  found  the 
umbone,  or  central  boss  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  shield  in  iron, 
about  9  inches  in  height ;  the  fragments  of  the  wooden  shield, 
in  a  state  of  decay,  were  found  around  it,  together  with  the 
iron  mountings  of  the  same. 

At  a  short  distance  from  these  relics,  a  fine  iron  sword  was 
discovered,  which  had  been  enclosed  in  a  wooden  scabbard 
covered  with  leather  and  mounted  with  elaborate  silver  orna- 
ments— this  sword  is  34  inches  long  and  2^  inches  broad. 
The  chape,  which  is  simply  rounded,  is  of  silver  and  the  rivets 
remain,  also  those  by  which  the  leather  had  been  attached  to 
the  wood.  Near  the  sword  lay  the  fragments  of  a  spear  head 
of  excellent  form. 

At  a  depth  of  18  inches  below  the  level  of  this  Saxon 
grave  the  primary  Keltic  interment  was  discovered. 

The  head  of  the  figure  lay  immediately  below  the  sword. 
The  interment  was  of  a  man  of  mature  age,  lying  on  his  left 
side  in  the  usual  flexed  or  contracted  position  and  facing  the 
pouth.    The  body  had  been  placed  on  the  original  surface  of 
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the  groand,  with  a  few  stones  around  it,  hut  no  covering  stones. 
The  craninm  had  heen  carefully  examined  hy  Dr.  J.  Barnard 
Davis,  author  of  the  Crania  Brttannica,  who  has  pronounced 
it  to  be  a  fine  cranium  of  an  ancient  Briton  of  about  60  years 
of  age.  It  has  suffered  from  parieto-occipital  flattening 
during  infantile  nursing,  a  common  appearance  among  skulls 
of  the  ancient  Britons.  The  capacity  of  this  cranium  is  un- 
usual and  would  give  a  brain  of  58  ounces,  and  hence  the 
learned  doctor  infers— '' That  there  were  men  among  the 
*'  Coritani  of  ancient  Derbyshire  who  were  by  no  means  de« 
**  ficient  in  brains." 

This  opinion  seems  to  be  somewhat  in  opposition  to  the  old 
local  aphorism — 

"  Derbyshire  bom  and  Derbyshire  bred, 
"  Strong  i*  th'  arm,  but  weak  i'  th'  yed.** 

This  duplex  interment  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance  of 
an  Anglo-Saxon  being  buried  in  the  barrow  of  an  ancient 
Briton,  which  took  place  in  all  likelihood  before  the  S&xons 
were  converted  to  Chrisdanity. 

These  ancient  grave-hills  afford  a  theme  of  study  for  the 
archesologist  of  no  ordinary  interest,  and  one  which  will 
carry  him  farther  back  into  the  prehistoric  times  than  any 
other  of  which  we  know.  Mr.  Bateman*s  works  on  the  sub- 
ject are  most  valuable  contributions  to  archeeologioal  science, 
being  the  result  of  his  explorations  in  from  four  to  five 
hundred  barrows. 

The  urns  found  in  these  tumuli,  opened  in  the  Peak  of 
Derbyshire  by  him  and  others,  may  be  classified  as  follows— 

1st.  Cinerary  Urns,  containing  or  covering  calcined  bones. 

2nd.  Incense  Cups,  found  with  calcined  bones  and  in 
cinerary  urns. 

8rd.  Small  Vases,  found  with  unbumt  bodies  generallyi 
and  intended  to  contain  offerings  of  food. 

4th.  Drinking  Cups,  tall  and  highly  ornamented  vessels. 
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1 .  Those  of  the  Keltk  Cinerary  urns,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  the  most  ancient,  from  containing  siliceous  weapons, 
vary  from  10  to  16  inches  in  height,  are  mostly  of  a  brown 
or  burnt  umber  colour  outside,  though  occasionally  of  a 
lighter  tint.  Inside  they  are  always  blacky  and  often  shew 
marks  that  their  contents  were  deposited  in  a  glowing  state. 
One  of  these,  found  at  Flax  Barrow  near  Middleton,  by 
Youlgrave,  was  enclosed  within  a  rude  chamber  partly  cut  in 
the  rock,  partly  walled  round,  and  covered  with  a  large  flat 
stone.  It  is  14  inches  in  height.  About  this  urn  pieces  of 
flint  and  chipped  flint  arrow  heads  were  found. 

Another  of  these  urns  from  Ballidon  Moor  was  1 1  inches 
in  height  and  9  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  and  like 
most  other  examples,  it  was  ornamented  by  patterns  impressed 
with  a  twisted  thong.  It  contained  burnt  bones,  and  among 
them  an  animal's  jaw,  a  fine  bone  pin  4  inches  long,  rats*  bones, 
a  fragment  of  pottery  and  a  flint  arrow  head,  all  much  burnt. 

2.  The  Incense  Cups  differ  greatly  in  shape,  are  all  very 
small  and  delicately  formed,  seldom  3  inches  high,  more 
usually  l^  or  2  inches.  An  interesting  specimen  was  found 
in  1848  at  Matlock  Bridge  inside  a  Cinerary  urn. 

8.  The  Vases  for  food  occur  both  with  skeletons  and  burnt 
bones,  more  frequently  with  the  former,  and  near  the  head. 
Where  two  have  been  found,  it  has  been  generally  vrith  burnt 
bones,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  the  combustion  of  two 
bodies.  These  vessels  are  rudely  decorated  with  incised  lines, 
disposed  herring-bone  fashion  round  the  upper  part ;  sometimes 
the  whole  of  the  outside  is  marked  by  the  end  of  the  finger. 

A  more  elaborate  specimen  was  found  in  a  flat-topped 
barrow  at  Monsal  Dale  in  1851.  It  is  4|  inches  high,  and  is 
covered  by  the  herring-bone  pattern.  It  was  found  with  the 
skeleton  of  a  child  (now  preserved  at  Lomberdale)  in  a 
chamber  in  the  barrow,  formed  by  four  flat  slabs  of  limestone, 
and  filled  with  sand,  gravel  and  rats'  bones. 
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The  skeleton  was  doubled  up  in  the  usual  form,  with  the 
head  to  the  south,  and  the  vase  lying  obliquely  in  contact 
with  the  pelvis  of  the  child. 

The  Drinking  Cups  are  from  6^  to  9  inches  high,  of  a  tall 
shape,  contracted  in  the  middle,  globular  below,  and  con- 
tracting at  the  mouth,  carefully  formed  by  hand  of  fine  clay, 
tempered  with  sharp  sand  and  well  baked.  The  sides  are 
thin,  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  light  brown  outside  and 
grey  within.  The  exterior  is  almost  always  covered  with  an 
elaborate  pattern,  produced  by  a  toothed  instrument.  Fine 
examples  of  these  drinking  cups  have  been  found  at  Green 
Low,  Allsop  Moor,  and  Bee  Low,  near  Youlgrave,  Derbyshire. 
Dr.  Davis,  above  quoted,  says,  respecting  the  large  quan- 
tities of  rats*  bones  in  the  barrows, — "  The  barrows  of 
'*  Derbyshire,  a  hilly,  almost  mountainous,  country,  abounding 
with  beautiful  brooks  and  rills  inhabited  by  the  water  rat  or 
water  vole,  were  made  use  of  for  its  winter  retreats,  into 
**  which  it  stored  its  provisions,  and  where  it  passed  the  time 
during  the  cold  and  frosty  season.  It  is  a  vegetable  eater, 
but  amuses  itself  like  the  rabbit  by  gnawing  any  hard 
substance  that  comes  in  its  way,  to  sharpen  and  clean  its 
"  teeth."  The  author  of  the  ballad  of  Bishop  Hatto  attributes 
this  propensity  to  the  rats  on  the  Bhine. 

"  Tbey  have  whetted  their  teeth  against  the  stones, 
'*  And  DOW  they  pick  the  Bishop's  bones." 

The  squirrel,  also  a  vegetable  eater,  is  a  terrible  gnawer  of 
bard  substances,  especially  of  the  cage  in  which  it  may  be 
confined. 

In  one  of  these  interesting  tumuli,  the  bones  and  head  of 
a  rat  were  found  within  the  skull  of  a  skeleton,  and  it  is 
curious  to  see  to  what  distances  these  little  creatures  have 
dragged  some  of  the  larger  bones  in  the  grave-hills. 

The  editor  of  the  Beliquary,  to  which  most  valuable 
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publication  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  information 
respeoting  these  barruws  and  their  curious  contents,  sums  up 
his  account  in  the  following  words  : — 

Our  Keltic  forefathers  were  men  of  sublime  taste,  they 
raised  their  grave-mounds  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  moun- 
**  tains  where  the  view  was  the  grandest,  the  air  the  purest^ 
"  and  the  elevation  the  most  conspicuous  from  the  surrounding 
country.  They  could  look  up  to  their  dead  and  see  the 
cairns  they  had  so  religiously  piled  over  them,  whenever 
they  went  within  the  range  of  vision.  They  could  see  them 
"  against  the  distant  horizon  in  the  early  morning  greyness, 
**  in  the  full  light  of  the  noonday,  and  in  the  lowering  of  the 
**  evening,  and  at  night  when  the  watch-fires  were  lit,  they 
"  were  still  more  clearly  discernible." 

Besides  these  remains  of  archaic  ages,  the  archcBologist 
will  find  many  interesting  memorials  of  the  dead  in  his 
wanderings  through  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire. 

In  the  churchyard  at  Bakewell,  or  Darley  Dale,  are  many 
beautiful  examples,  from  the  early  Anglo-Hibernian  knotwork 
crosses  to  the  mediaeval  tomb  slabs  adorned  with  the  conven- 
tional cross,  in  almost  every  variety  of  form. 

Hathersage  Remains. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hathersage  are  some  curious  and 
interesting  remains  of  ancient  British  castrametation.  The 
fort  called  the  ''  Carl's  work  "  occupies  one  end  of  an  isolated 
hill,  the  other  portions  of  the  hill  have  steep  escarpments 
that  serve  for  protection. 

The  object  of  forts  so  constructed  was  for  shelter  of  the 
garrison  and  cattle  of  the  adjacent  land  during  the  inroads  of 
the  enemy.  The  vallum  is  about  1 8  feet  wide,  the  outer  face 
or  scarp  is  lined  with  masonry  and  extends  150  feet  in  a 
straight  line  across  the  gorge  of  the  hill.  There  is  a  gateway 
7  feet  2  inches  wide  on  the  south  side. 

Some  of  the  stones  of  this  fort  are  14  feet  long  and  4  feet 
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high.  The  positioD  of  the  entrance  and  the  arrangements  of 
the  approaches  display  considerable  foresight  and  strategical 
skill  on  the  part  of  those  who  constructed  this  ancient 
military  work. 

On  Eyam  Moor  are  the  remains  of  a  stone  circle  and  of  a 
so-called  rock  basin,  similar  to  those  of  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire,  to  which  so  much  mystery  is  attached. 

The  Ashes. 

There  are  several  places  in  Derbyshire  extending  from 
Ashton  to  Ashbourne,  in  which  the  syllable  **  ash"  occurs,  such 
as  Oneash,  Monyash,  Ashford,  Ashover  and  others. 

The  fire  worshippers  held  the  ash  tree  as  sacred  and  used 
its  wood  for  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  its  charcoal  was 
called  ashes.  In  the  east  we  find  such  names  as  Ash-kelon, 
Ash-dod,  Ash-ret ;  and  in  Derbyshire,  Ash-bourne,  Ash-ford, 
Ash-ton  &c.,  all  associated  most  probably  with  the  rites  of 
the  ancient  fire  worshippers.  The  city  On  in  Egypt  was  one 
of  their  great  seats.  On  or  One-ash,  is  the  fire  of  divination ; 
M-on-y-ash,  is  the  answer  to  divination ;  Ash-over,  the  fire  of 
expiation;  Youlgrave,  the  mount  of  burnt  offering;  Bolsover, 
the  rock  of  Baal,  written  formerly  Bel-saure.  A  writer  in  the 
Derbyshire   Courier    adds,   ''without  going  out  of   North 

Derbyshire  we  obtain  wonderful  evidence,  not  only  of  the 

universality  of  fire  worship  in  the  early  world,  but  of  the 

universality  of  the  language  in  which  its  rites  were  com- 
**  memorated." 

The  name  of  fire  in  most  ancient  languages  is  ash.  The 
ash  was  a  sacred  tree  with  the  Druids  and  the  peoples  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  the  Tg  Drasil  or  the  sacred  ash  tree 
figures  conspicuously  in  the  old  Scandinavian  literature. 

The  ash  is  most  sensitive  to  the  action  of  smoke,  or  an 
impure  atmosphere,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  manu^ 
facturing  places,  is  the  first  tree  to  shew  signs  of  drooping 
nd  decay. 
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Sermon  on  Derbtshire. 

The  following  is  from  a  Sermon  on  Derbyshire,  taken  from 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  1777  : — 

*'  And  now  I  have  mentioned  Derbyshire,  it  may  possibly 
*^  be  expected  by  some  that  I  shoald  make  a  long  description 
*'  and  commendation  of  it.  Bat  that  is  the  business  rather 
of  a  topographer  than  of  a  preacher ;  of  the  mappe  than  of 
the  pulpit.  Yet  if  any  one  be  desirous  to  have  a  sight  of 
''  Derbyshire,  they  may  see  it  as  in  a  landskip  described  by 
Moses,  Deui.  viii,  7,  8,  9. 

It  is  a  good  land— a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains 
and  depths  that  spring  out  of  the  hills.  A  land  of  wheat 
''  and  barley,  wherein  ye  may  eat  bread  without  scarceness. 
*'  It  is  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron — a  land  wherein  thou 
''  shalt  not  lack  anything.  It  is  a  land  whose  stones  by 
indefatigable  industry  are  turned  into  iron,  and  by  labouring 
men,  for  their  own  work  and  sustenance,  into  bread — out  of 
''whose  hills  more  lead  is  digged  in  a  year  than  Canaan 
"  afforded  brass  in  ten. 

"  What  shall  I  say  more  ?  for  time  would  fail  me  sooner 
"  than  matter,  A  land  of  wheat  and  barley — oats  and  peas — 
"  that  affords  seed  to  the  sewer  and  bread  to  the  eater,  who 
*'  takes  pains  to  get  a  good  stomache.  I  might  go  on  even  to 
"  the  tiring  both  of  you  and  myself,  yet  after  all  I  must  still 
leave  Derbyshire  ever  as  it  is — most  of  her  worth  and  riches 
are  hid  under  ground  in  the  place  of  silence.  I  shall  only 
''  add,  Derbyshire  is  a  county  that  lies  in  all  counties,  yea,  in 
"  all  parts  of  Christendom  and  beyond ;  the  sun's  country 
"  where  it  never  sets,  but  upon  which  it  shines  perpetually. 
**  She  parts  with  her  entrails,  and  without  complaint  suffers 
"  her  bowels  to  be  continually  torn  out,  to  serve  the  necessi- 
''  ties  of  all  nations  under  heaven." 
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ON  AUTOGRAPHS. 


By  Nicholas  Waierhouse  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary. 


(Bbad  14th  Fbbbuabt,  1807.) 


I  SUPPOSE  there  is  no  pursuit  to  which  educated  men  have 
devoted  their  attention,  which  has  developed  itself  in  so  many 
ways  as  that  of  forming  collections.  The  vast  huildings  and 
the  public  grants  which  have  been  made  for  providing  accom- 
modation for  our  national  collections  and  for  increasing  their 
often  unwieldy  size>  are  proofs  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
community  regard  them  as  useful  and  instructive.  If  we 
merely  enumerate  the  classes  into  which  collections  are 
divided  and  subdivided,  we  find  their  name  is  Legion.  Look 
at  Natural  History :  every  department  of  it  affords  employment 
for  numerous  bands  of  collectors,  some  devoting  themselves 
to  stuffed  birds,  others  to  nests  and  eggs,  others  to  moths  and 
butterflies,  others  to  dried  flowers  and  ferns,  others  to  fir-cones 
and  wood,  others  to  corals,  sponges  and  shells,  and  others  to 
relics  of  primeval  times,  to  trilobites,  to  ammonites,  and  to 
ichthyolites. 

Antiquities  may  lay  claim  to  as  zealous  a  band  of  followers, 
according  to  their  taste  or  their  means,  devoting  their  attention 
to  bronzes,  to  coins,  to  antique  gems,  or  to  Etruscan  vases. 
Again  the  collectors  of  ancient  pottery  and  of  glass  find 
a  rich  harvest  in  the  beautiful  creations  of  former  ages. 
The  collectors  of  prints  and  old  books  have  a  field  of 
their  own  with  man^  sub-divisions,  and  find  happiness  in 
gathering  together  old  divinity,  or  old  Bibles,  or  Else^*^, 
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or  Shakspeare  literature  or  Civil  War  tracts,  or  the  works 
of  Albert  Darer,  or  of  Baphael  Morghen,  or  of  Strange. 

And  there  are  collectors  of  personal  relics.  The  Hon. 
Mrs.  Dawson  Darner  had  a  collection  of  the  hair  of  celebrated 
men.  She  counted  herself  happy  in  possessing  among  her 
hirsute  treasures,  relics  shorn  from  the  heads  of  Nelson, 
Napoleon  and  Wellington  ;  and  she  mentions  that  she  begged 
Mehemet  Ali  to  give  her  a  lock  of  his  hair.  Unfortunately 
the  Pasha's  head  being  shaved,  he  could  only  promise  that 
she  should  inherit  part  of  his  beard  after  his  death.  There 
are  collections  of  watches,  of  snuff  boxes,  of  walking  sticks 
and  of  buttons.  There  is  a  most  curious  collection  of  shoes 
in  the  possession  of  a  distinguished  English  antiquary, 
G.  Boach  Smith,  Esq.,  commencing  with  the  boots  of  a 
bishop,  A.D.  721,  and  containing  the  shoes  of  many  of  the 
frail  beauties  of  the  court  of  Charles  II,  labelled  with  the 
names  of  the  gallants  who  stole  them.* 

Yet  amid  all  these  various  classes  of  collectors,  I  venture 
to  put  in  a  plea  for  the  autograph  collector.  If  the  collector 
of  snail  shells,  or  of  spiders,  or  of  beetles  is  usefully  employed 
in  advancing  the  interests  of  science,  surely  the  man  is  equally 
well  employed  who  is  engaged  in  giving  us  some  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  great  and  the  good  who  have  passed 
away.  It  is  true  we  have  not  to  go  far  to  meet  with  detractors. 
For  instance,  Dr.  Hook,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Archbishops^ 
compares  the  collectors  of  monkish  relics  in  the  middle  ages 
to  those  in  the  present  day  who  collect  **  autographs  and 
''  salivated  postage  stamps."  The  late  Hartley  Coleridge,  in 
a  letter  to  a  friend  of  mine,  writes  in  the  same  strain.  He 
says — '*  Whilst  the  rage  for  autographs  lasts  we  have  little 
''  right  to  reproach  the  Church  of  Bome  for  her  relics  of  the 

*  Edinburgh  Beview,  No»  954.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  beela  of  the 
shoes  of  the  ladies  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV,  were  often  ornamented  with 
pahitings  by  the  first  artists  of  the  day. 
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'*  Virgin's  milk  and  Magdalen  8  tears."  On  the  other  hand, 
I  may  quote  a  letter  addressed  some  years  ago  by  Miss  Aikin 
to  a  member  and  a  former  Vice-President  of  this  Society, 
which  is  now  lying  on  the  table  : — "  You  must  not  compare 
yourself  to  Monkbams,  but  rather  to  Old  Mortality ;  for 
you,  like  him,  wish  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  persons 
whom  you  regard  as  worthy  of  respect  in  connection  with 
the  places  which  once  knew  them.  It  cheers  me  to  know 
^'  that  in  an  age  aptly  characterised  by  the  American  vul- 
garism, '  go  a-head,'  there  are  still  some  refined  and  generous 
spirits  left  to  cherish  the  thoughts  of  those  whose  work  is 
done,  from  whom  nothing  more  can  be  expected."  If  "  the 
noblest  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  so  will  this  pursuit, 
which  brings  scenes  of  the  past  more  vividly  before  us,  have 
claims  on  our  attention.  The  worn  paper,  the  faded  ink,  the 
direction,  the  seal,  the  peculiarity  of  the  handwriting,  the 
alterations  or  erasures,  all  tend  to  stamp  the  contents  of  the 
letter  on  our  imagination  much  more  impressively  than  if  we 
had  merely  glanced  over  the  same  in  print. 

The  interest  excited  by  autographs  is  much  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  which  has  been  experienced,  in  days  not  long 
gone  by,  when  the  prince  of  stone-masons,  Hugh  Miller,  in  his 
working  dress,  lectured  to  brilliant  assemblies  on  the  wonders 
which  had  occurred  in  his  own  Cromarty  Frith — on  the 
ichthyolites,  which  his  hammer  had  done  so  much  to  reveal^ 
and 

"  Which  were  baked  in  stane  pies  afore  Adam 
"  Gied  names  to  the  haddock  aud  cod ;" 

or  to  the  interest  which  was  felt  last  winter,  when  John 
Macgregor,  in  his  boating  dress,  with  his  own  Rob  Roy  before 
him,  told  the  tale  how  he  had  paddled  his  own  canoe  through 
one  thousand  miles  of  lake  and  river.  These  little  accessories 
gave  a  reality  which  kid  gloves  and  evening  dress  never  could 
supply. 


We  find  that  the  interest  attached  to  autographs  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  modern  times;  there  were  collectors  in 
ancient  Greece  and  Home,  and  ancient  writers  mention  the 
great  yalue  attached  to  the  letters  of  Artaxerxes,  to  the  cor- 
respondence of  Alexander  the  Great  and  of  Aristotle,  and  to 
the  letters  of  Titas  to  Josephas.  The  autographs  of  Cicero, 
of  Virgil,  and  of  several  other  Latin  writers  are  mentioned  in 
writings  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  classical  times  * 
But,  unfortunately,  skins,  parchment  and  paper  are  at  the 
best  of  a  perishable  character,  and  every  manuscript  and  letter 
and  document  of  that  period  has  long  since  mouldered  into 
dust.  The  papyrus  rolls  of  Egypt  are  much  older,  but  they 
hardly  come  within  our  present  subject,  nor  are  their  contents 
of  popular  interest. 

The  modem  rage  for  collecting  autographs  originated  in 
Germany,  after  the  Beformation  and  the  invention  of  printing 
had  induced  men  to  read  and  therefore  to  write  more,  and 
had  given  an  immense  impulse  in  every  direction  to  the 
mental  progress  of  mankind.  The  fashion  of  albums  {alba 
amicorum)  was  then  first  introduced,  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  prevailed  is  proved  by  there  being  six  hundred  such  volumes 
in  the  British  Museum.  Amongst  them  is  the  album  of 
Christopher  Arnold,  Professor  of  History  at  Nuremburg, 
which  was  formed  during  the  years  1649  to  1672,  and  which 
contains  the  very  rare  signature  of  John  Milton,  1651. 

The  interest  which  has  of  late  years  been  taken  in  auto- 
graphs and  autographic  manuscripts  is  shown  by  the  number 
of  fao-similes  which  have  been  published.  Amongst  these 
may  be  mentioned  Nichols'  Royal  Autographs  ( 1 829) ;  the 
fac-similes  by  Joseph  and  Frederick  Netherclifb  ;  several 
publications  by  Netherclift  and  Sims,  including  the  Handbook 
of  Autographs^  which  appeared  in  1862,  taken  chiefly  from 
historical  letters  in  the  British  Museum.    Several  similar 

•  EiRnhur^h  lUview,  No.  d&4. 
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pablications  bave  also  been  brought  out  on  the  Continent — 
one  of  them,  the  Sammlung  histarisch  beruhmten  Auto 
graphen^  (Stuttgart,  1846,)  is  on  the  table,  the  price  very 
moderate  and  the  English  historical  fac-similes  it  contains 
very  well  executed.  A  few  years  ago  a  French  paper,  called 
VAuiograpkey  made  its  appearance  in  Paris,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  paper  in  London,  called  The  Autographic 
Mirror — both  were  published  at  exceedingly  moderate  prices. 

The  Autographic  Alburn^  by  Lawrence  B.  Phillips,  with 
four  hundred  and  seventy  fac-similes,  lithographed  by 
F.  G.  Netherclift,  has  just  made  its  appearance — the  spe- 
cimens chiefly  taken  from  the  British  Museum  and  the 
collections  of  P.  O'Callaghan  and  George  Manners,  Esqs. 
Fac-similes  of  manuscripts  from  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror  to  Queen  Anne,  are  now  being  published  by 
Government  in  four  volumes  (of  a  guinea  each).  The  two 
volumes  which  have  appeared  are  beautifully  executed  in 
photo-zincography  and  reflect  great  credit  on  the  Keeper  of 
Her  Majesty's  Records  and  the  Director  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey. 

At  the  close  of  this  paper  I  shall  give  some  account  of  the 
collections  of  autographs  belonging  to  members  of  this 
Society.  The  collection  formed  by  the  late  Dr.  Ba£9es 
and  now  in  the  possession  of  his  son,  Thomas  Stamford 
Baffles,  Esq.,  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  description 
from  me;  but  no  collection  in  this  neighbourhood  can  be 
compared  with  that  formed  by  the  late  Dawson  W.  Turner 
of  Yarmouth,  which  Dr.  Baffles  termed  ''  unrivalled."  It  was 
especially  rich  in  letters  of  the  time  of  the  Great  Rebellion, 
and  contained  sixty-eight  letters  from  Charles  I,  fourteen 
from  Lord  Clarendon,  eight  from  the  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
seventeen  from  Prince  Bupert,  eight  from  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
twenty-one  from  James  I,  four  from  Oliver  Cromwell,  four 
from  Archbishop  Leighton  ;  also,  five  from  Queen  Elizabethi 
F2 
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twenty-five  from  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  thirteen  from 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  thirty-three  from  Linneeus^  sixty-eight 
from  Cowper,  thirty-one  from  Roscoe,  twenty-one  from  Wilkie, 
eighty-£Ye  letters  from  members  of  the  Medici  family ;  also, 
a  number  of  letters  from  various  members  of  the  Buonaparte 
family  ;  from  Frederick  the  Great,  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Marshal 
Turenne ;  from  members  of  the  Wesley  family ;  from  Sir 
Joseph  Banks;  from  Dr.  Parr,  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  Cobbett, 
Grabbe,  &c.  This  collection  was  sold  in  1859,  many  of  the 
most  valuable  lots  being  taken  by  the  British  Museum.  The 
collection  of  interest  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted  was 
the  one  which  belonged  to  my  late  friend,  William  Gregson, 
and  which  had  been  chiefly  formed  and  arranged  by  his 
sister.  It  commenced  with  a  letter  written  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  which  some  unappreciative  genius  had  tossed  across 
an  inn  table,  saying — **  Here's  a  letter  of  Scott's.  Would 
"  any  one  like  it  ?  The  man  s  only  a  rank  Tory."  And  from 
this  beginning,  in  thirty  or  forty  years  a  very  interesting' 
collection  was  formed,  which  was  particularly  valuable  from 
Mr.  Gregson's  official  and  legal  labours,  in  drawing  out  the 
Beform  Bill  and  the  various  criminal  acts  passed  by  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  having  brought  him  into  Intimate  connection 
with  many  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day. 

The  oldest  autographs  are  generally  official  documents 
signed  and  sealed  by  some  one  in  authority — writing  being 
a  rare  accomplishment  in  olden  times,  and  the  seal  as  im- 
portant as  the  sign  manual.  At  the  present  day  in  the  East 
the  seal  alone  is  used.*  A  collection  of  signatures  is  by  no 
means  as  interesting  as  one  of  letters,  still  it  has  its  interest. 
In  Mr.  Gregson's  collection  there  was  a  document  to  which 
he  always  attached  great  value.     It  had  been  issued  by  the 


*  If  we  have  not  very  ancient  dgnatnres,  we  have  8eal8»  which  were  em- 
ployed in  place  of  signatures,  of  very  great  antiqiiity.  Some  of  the  Chaldeaa 
cylinders  ar«  believed  to  be  as  old  as  1700  to  dOOO  years  before  Christ. 
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Council  at  Caloutta  during  the  rule  of  Warren  Hastings,  and 
bore  his  signature  together  with  those  of  Sir  Philip  Francis 
and  his  colleagues.  It  required  but  little  imagination  to 
picture  the  stirring  scenes  which  were  enacted  at  that  council 
board.  During  the  past  autumn,  I  was  looking  over  two  old 
'?isitors'  books  in  a  Swiss  inn,  the  first  for  the  years  1817  and 
1818,  the  second  from  1819  to  1823.  It  was  extremely 
curious  to  read  over  the  names  and  find  among  them  those  of 
men  just  free  from  the  Universities,  unconscious  of  the 
honourable  and  distinguished  career  which  lay  before  them. 
There  was  the  signature  of  Lord  Francis  Leveson  Gower, 
together  with  that  of  his  travelling  companion,  a  young 
clergyman  named  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Longley.  The  latter  was  to 
become  successively  Master  of  Harrow,  Bishop  of  Bipon, 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
Primate  of  all  England — the  former  to  attain  distinction  in 
letters  and  politics,  to  assume  a  name  better  known  to  us, 
Lord  Francis  Egerton,  to  become  President  of  this  Society, 
to  be  raised  to  the  House  of  Peers ;  and  though  it  is  not  long 
since  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  a  third  Earl  of  Ellesmere 
now  occupies  his  place.  There  was  the  signature  of  Lord 
Ashley,  unconscious  of  the  wrongs  of  the  factory  operatives, 
or  of  the  part  he  was  to  play  in  the  ragged  school  and  re- 
formatory movement.  There  was  the  signature  of  Whewell, 
known  as  the  successful  Sizar,  but  many  years  before  he 
assumed  his  great  office,  the  Mastership  of  Trinity.  There 
were  the  names  of  Thirlwall  and  Philpott,  long  before  they 
dreamed  of  the  mitres  of  St.  David  s  and  of  Worcester. 

The  men  who  visited  Switzerland  fifty  years  ago  have  done 
good  work  in  the  world  ; — if  the  Alpine  men  of  the  present 
day,  who  evince  so  strong  a  desire  to  win  "  the  most  com- 
"  manding  stations  on  this  wide  earth,"  do  as  well,  the  public 
may  be  satisfied.  At  that  time  a  visit  to  Engelberg  or  across 
the  Brunig  would  be  regarded  in  much  the  same  light  as  we 
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now  regard  some  of  the  glacier  psksses^  suoh  as  the  Strahleck 
or  the  Alphuhel. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  mere  collection  of  signatures 
is  worth  the  trouble  it  entails — whether  it  is  not  lost  labour 
to  attempt,  as  is  sometimes  done,  to  procure  the  franks  of  all 
the  658  members  of  a  certain  Parliament.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  collections  of  signatures  of  those  who  have  filled 
certain  official  positions,  as  Presidents  of  certain  learned 
societies,  of  Bishops  &c.  The  interest  of  a  collection  evapo- 
rates as  it  becomes  too  diffuse. 

An  autograph  to  be  of  intrinsic  value  must  either  have 
been  written  by  some  person  of  distinction,  or  must  throw 
light  on  some  remarkable  person  or  event.  Some  of  the  royal 
autographs  are  extremely  curious.  If  photographs  have  made 
us  familiar  with  living  royal  families,  and  done  a  little  to 
destroy  *'  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king,"  some  of  the 
old  autographs  have  done  so  still  more  for  those  whom  we 
only  know  in  history.  For  instance^  there  is  a  note  of 
Charles  II  when  a  child — 

*  My  Lord 

I  would  not  have  you  take  too  much  Phisick :  for  it  doth 
allwaies  make  me  worse,  and  I  think  it  will  do  the  like  with  you. 
I  ride  every  day  and  am  ready  to  follow  any  other  directions  from 
you.  CHARLES  P. 

A  letter  from  the  Queen  his  mother,  apparently  referring  to 
the  above,  is  equally  curious — 

*  Charles — I  am  sore  that  I  most  begin  my  first  Letter  with 
chiding  you  because  I  heere  that  you  will  not  take  phisike  I  hope 
it  was  onlei  for  this  day  and  that  to-morrowe  you  wUl  doe  it  for  if 
you  will  not  I  most  come  to  you 

Four  affectionate  mother 

HENRIETTE  MARIE  R. 

Autographs  connected  with  great  political  and  historical 

events  will  always  be  regarded  with  great  interest ;  for  in- 

*  Fao-similes  of  these  autographs  were  exhibited  when  the  paper  was  read. 
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stance,  there  is  a  letter  written  by  Fairfax  at  the  close  of  one 
of  the  Parliamentary  victories — 

*  The  horse  all  qaitted  the  Fielde,  and  were  pursued  within  three 
miles  of  Leicester.  Their  ammunition,  ordnance  and  carriages  all 
taken.  All  that  I  desire  is,  that  the  honor  of  this  greate  and 
never-to-be-forgotten  mercie  may  be  given  to  God  in  an  extra- 
ordinary day  of  thanksgivinge,  and  that  it  may  be  improved  to  the 
good  of  his  charohe  and  this  kingdome  which  shall  bee  faithfullie 
endevoored  by  Sir 

Your  most  humble  servant 
Harboroughe  THO  FAIRFAX. 

June  18   1045 

Could  anything  give  ns  a  greater  insight  into  the  character 
of  this  brave  old  Puritan  warrior  than  these  lines^  written 
almost  amid  the  smoke  and  din  of  battle  ? 

Collections  of  old  family  papers^  not  nnfrequendy  the 
nucleus  of  collections  of  autographs,  sometimes  exhibit  most 
ourioos  and  interesting  pictures  of  social  life.  For  instance, 
the  papers  of  the  fiarington  family,  which  have  been  printed 
by  Miss  ffarington,  and  of  which  she  has  presented  a  copy  to 
our  library,  furnish  us  with  a  remarkable  picture  of  the  po- 
litical and  social  state  of  Lancashire  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
The  great  expense  to  which  William  fiarington  was  put  during 
the  time  he  was  Sherifi',  the  ample  provision  he  made  both  in 
the  bnttery,  the  kitchen  and  the  hall  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  Judges  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  Ibhe  list  of  plate 
which  appeared  on  his  board,  and  of  serving  men  whom  he 
collected  to  grace  his  year  of  office  (1636) — all  these  are 
enumerated  at  length.  Then  comes  the  reward  he  received — 
he  was  heavily  fined  because  the  Judges  considered  he  had 
not  gone  far  enough  across  the  Leven  Sands  to  give  them  a 
formal  reception :  then  various  depositions  as  to  the  cus- 
tomary place  for  the  Sherifis  meeting  the  Judges :  then 
yarious  applications  to  the  Crown  to  remit  the  fine,  and  the 

•  A  fii^iiiiiUe  of  ibis  autograph  wm  exhibitdd  when  the  paper  wm  read. 
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manner  in  \vhich  it  was  finally  transferred  to  a  court  favourite. 
This  collection  of  papers  includes  several  letters  written  by 
members  of  the  Derby  family,  by  the  Bradshaws,  and  one  by 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

In  one  of  the  cases  in  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  draft 
of  a  letter  to  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  last  and  the 
most  imperious  of  the  Tudors,  Queen  Elizabeth,  reproving 
them  for  interfering  in  state  affairs,  which  she  t^rms  "  lippe- 
**  labored  orations  out  of  such  jangling  mouthes."  Again,  in 
an  adjoining  case,  we  see  a  sketch  of  the  Battle  of  Aboukir, 
with  the  positions  of  the  various  ships,  drawn  by  Nelson ;  and 
an  enumeration  made  by  Wellington  of  the  cavalry  under  his 
command  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

In  the  collection  of  autographs  exhibited  in  the  public 
library  at  St.  Petersburgh,  there  is  a  copy  book  of  Louis  XIV, 
one  page  of  which  illustrates  the  principles  which  were 
early  instilled  into  his  mind,  *^  Lea  rots  font  tous  ce  quils 
"  veulentr* 

Among  the  autographs  on  the  table  is  a  letter  from  a  dis- 
tinguished Arctic  navigator  on  the  fate  of  that  hero  of  the 
northern  seas.  Sir  John  Franklin.  At  the  close  he  adds  some 
of  the  news  of  the  day ;  and  though  it  was  written  in  1849, 
only  eighteen  years  ago,  it  is  very  curious  to  see  how  every 
circumstance  he  mentions  is  now  entirely  altered.  He  says — 
"  I  am  not  aware  of  anything  very  novel  just  now,  except  the 
"  fresh  defeat  of  the  Sardinian  army  by  Badetsky  the  Austrian 
"  general,  who  is  eighty  years  of  age.  In  consequence, 
'^  Charles  Albert  the  King  has  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son 
**  the  Duke  of  Genoa.  The  war,  however,  continues.  The 
''  Pope  is  still  at  Gaeta,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  at 
''  Elba  ! !  Nothing  can  surpass  the  confusion  of  Italy  in  the 
"  hands  of  Republicans  without  means  or  resources.  Singular 
"  enough,  France,  under  her  President,  is  particularly  quiet. 

*  Edinbnrgh  Reyiew,  No.  254, 
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**  It  is  generally  thought  that  Government  will  be  beaten  on 
"  the  Navigation  Laws." 

There  is  also  on  the  table  a  long  letter  from  Charles  Lucien 
Buonaparte,  Prince  of  Ganino  and  President  of  Rome  during 
the  Bevolution,  to  an  ornithological  friend,  in  which  he  says, 
"  If  I  had  had  my  choice,  I  should  have  lived  for  science ;" 
in  taking  leave  he  refers  to  his  friend's  more  favoured  lot  in  a 
manner  thoroughly  French — "Farewell  to  you  excellent  friend, 
good  citizen,  happy  marchand  doiseau  if  niarchand  can  be 
applied  to  a  jackal  who  only  gets  possession  of  everything  " 
Of  course  the  best  autographs  are  the  letters  which  exhibit 
the  statesman  during  the  excitement  of  political  strife  or 
at  the  moments  when  he  has  thrown  off  his  cares  for  the 
pleasures  of  social  life;  those  of  the  future  great  man, 
unconscious  of  the  career  which  awaits  him ;  of  the  philosopher 
unravelling  the  great  mysteries  of  science  or,  as  often  happens, 
taking  a  joyous  interest  in  the  common  events  which  surround 
him ;  of  the  poet  weaving  into  rhyme  the  light  and  airy  trifles 
of  the  passing  moment. 

It  is  exactly  when  one  superior  mind  converses  with  another 
or  when,  as  Longfellow  says,  "  they  talk  with  naked  hearts 
"  together,"  that  autographs  become  exceedingly  interesting ; 
and  yet  these  are  exactly  the  papers  which  must  be  used  with 
caution.  A  letter  in  a  collection  of  autographs  is  in  a  semi- 
public  position :  it  will  be  preserved,  and  no  one  can  foreseeinto 
whose  hands  it  may  eventually  fall.  It  is  when  the  autograph 
collector  breaks  the  seal  of  secrecy  that  the  greatest  objection 
may  be  made  to  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  On  the  table 
there  is  a  letter  from  a  lady  writer  of  the  last  century, 
addressed  to  a  very  dear  friend  in  the  year  1778.  Part  of  it 
is  as  follows : — "  I  shall  hear  from  you  I  hope — ^write  to  me 
as  yon  speak,  without  reserve  ;  and  be  assured  your  letters 
shall  be  seen  by  me  alone.  Do  the  folks  still  impute  to  me 
the  madness  of  considering  David  Bird  as  a  lover  ?    Lord 
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**  help  their  absurd  heads  who  could  for  one  moment  receiye 
"  such  an  idea !  They  know  me  very  little  indeed.  My  love 
"  to  your  mother  and  aunt,  and  for  yourself,  dear  Peggy, 
**  believe  you  have  in  me  a  sincere  and  unalterable  Friend." 
Nearly  ninety  years  have  fled  since  this  epistle  was  written, 
and  all  whom  it  could  possibly  concern  have  long  since  slept 
beneath  the  churchyard  sod,  great  granddaughters  of  '^  dear 
'^  Peggy  "  are  some  of  them  married  ladies,  and  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  now  take  its  place  among  my  auto- 
graphs. But  if  it  had  been  written  by  one  living  in  the 
present  age  the  case  would  have  been  far  different;  and  it 
might  justly  have  given  rise  to  the  lines  written  by  one  of  the 
Lake  poets — 

*'  Heaven  save  our  days  from  duns,  our  nights  firom  spectres, 
"  Our  purse  and  hope  from  Company  Directors, 
"  Our  souls  from  heU,  our  bodies  from  dissectors, 
"  And  our  poor  hands  from  autograph  collectors. 

'*  Sic  orat 

*'HaBTLET  COLEBIDOS.** 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  our  style  of 
writing  has  changed  from  age  to  age — ^both  the  wording  and 
the  character.  Two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  we  find 
much  stiffness  and  formality  of  expression  combined  with  the 
curious  and  far-fetched  conceits  which  infected  the  literature 
of  the  age.  For  instance,  there  is  a  letter  written  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  young,  to  her  brother  Edward  VI : — 

Like  as  a  shipman  in  stormy  weather  pluckes  down  the  saOes, 
and  tarryinge  for  better  winde,  so  did  I  most  nohle  Kinge,  in  my 
unfortunate  chanohe  a  thursday,  pluk  downe  the  hie  sailes  of  my 
joy  and  comfort,  and  do  trust  one  day  that,  as  troublesome  waves 
have  repulsed  me  backwarde,  so  a  gentil  winde  will  bringe  me 
forwarde  to  my  haven. 

The  following  note  will  give  an  example  of  the  courtly 
diction  of  the  age : — 
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Bighte  honorable  my  veiy  good  Lorde,  I  am  bolde  to  troble  your 
L.  withe  these  few  wordes,  humbly  to  crave  your  L.p's  favour  so 
fiirr  unto  me,  as  that  it  will  please  you  to  lett  me  understande, 
whether  I  may,  withe  your  L.p's  leave  and  that  I  may  not  offende 
in  wante  of  my  service,  remaine  absente  frome  the  courte  this 
Christemas  tyme. — From  Wilton,  this  16th  December  1672 

PHILIPPE  SYDNEY. 

Last  century  in  Cowper,  Walpole,  Doddridge  and  others 
we  find  the  model  English  letter  writers ;  but  amongst  more 
ordinary  writers  there  was  a  certain  stiffness  of  expression 
which  has  disappeared  in  this  high-pressure  age.  Words 
were  also  used  in  a  manner  which  has  now  become  antiquated. 
There  is  a  letter  on  the  table  from  Dr.  Latham  the  naturalist^ 
dated  1 772,  in  which  he  says  a  friend  "  had  genteely  offered 
"  him"  certain  specimens.  The  word  genteel  would  never  be 
used  in  that  sense  at  the  present  time. 

On  the  table  there  is  a  note  written  in  English  by  Hahne- 
mann, the  founder  of  homoeopathy,  which  contains  a  very 
curious  literal  translation  of  certain  French  idioms.  It  is 
addressed 

To  the  right  honourable  Sir 

Joseph  Woods.* 
My  dear  Sir ! 

My  chamber  is  now  in  repair,  and  not  yet  accomplished. 
Therefore  you  will  have  the  bounty,  to  continue  these  powders,  and 
to  return  to-morrow  at  the  stated  hour. 

Yours, 
16  August  1827  L.  HAHNEMANN. 

If  there  has  been  a  gradual  but  constant  change  in  the 
style  of  diction  there  has  been  as  great  a  change  in  the 
character  of  the  handwriting.  The  autographs  of  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  decipher,  as 
for  instance  those  of  Melancthon,  Anne  Boleyn,  Gardner, 

*  A  profesdonal  gentlem«xi  well  known  for  his  writings  on  arohitectore  and 
botany. 
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Alex.  No  well,  Wolsey,  Oranmer,  Latimer^  Cromwell,  Earl  of 
Essex,  Lord  BacoD,  &c.  Shakspeare,  from  the  few  speci- 
mens which  are  left,  wrote  a  poor  and  variable  hand.  Bat 
presently  a  more  legible  style  became  common,  a  legal  hand 
as  we  shoald  now  call  it,  of  which  the  handwriting  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  of  Damley,  of  Endymion  Porter  and  others  are 
examples.  Very  complicated  signatures  with  most  elaborate 
capital  letters  were  very  common,  as  for  instance  those  of 
Eoger  Ascham,  Robert  Cecil,  Sir  E.  Coke,  Jewell,  Spenser, 
Baleigh  &c.  Most  of  the  fac-similes  in  the  ffarington  papers 
are  of  this  character.  On  the  whole,  the  autographs  of  the 
last  century  are  specimens  of  good  handwriting — Cowper 
wrote  a  very  good  hand  ;  the  two  founders  of  the  republic  of 
the  United  States,  George  Washington  and  Benjamin  Franklin, 
wrote  very  legibly. 

Bobert  Bums  wrote  a  hand  denoting  a  good  deal  of  power, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  another  who  was  bom  in  the 
same  part  of  Scotland,  a  hero  in  the  truest  sense.  Dr.  Living- 
stone. The  handwriting  of  most  of  the  literary  men  of  the 
early  part  of  this  century  was  generally  clear  and  legible, 
indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  set  of  autographs  better 
written  than  those  of  the  poets  who  have  recently  passed 
away — Sir  Walter  Scott,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  S.  Rogers, 
T.  Moore  and  Campbell.  Unfortunately  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  some  of  the  principal  writers  of  the  present  day, 
chiefly  from  the  immense  number  of  hasty  notes  which  have 
been  called  into  being  by  the  Penny  Post.  It  is  said  of  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  our  present  preachers  and  essayists 
who  writes  a  kind  of  vanishing  scrawl,  that  he  received  a 
proof  from  the  printer  containing  a  most  brilliant  passage  oa 
the  Holy  City,  which  concluded  with  the  words  "  and  this 
''was  Jerasalem;"  to  his  astonishment  he  found  the  com- 
positor had  inserted  a  very  different  but  a  very  natural 
reading,  "  and  this  was  Jones." 
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Foreign  baDdwriting  is  generally  small  and  devoid  of 
character,  an  instance  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  note  of 
Hamboldt,  which  lies  od  the  table.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
oor  Continental  friends  may  look  on  our  writing  as  rude  and 
barbarous.  There  is  often  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the 
handwriting  of  members  of  the  same  family.  The  signature 
of  the  present  Sir  Robert  Peel  nearly  resembles  that  of  his 
father ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Wordsworth  the  poet  and 
his  son.  The  question  of  dates  is  therefore  an  important  one 
in  authenticating  autographs. 

One  word  as  to  the  classification  of  autographs.  Some 
collectors  paste  them  as  they  get  them  into  albums,  and  there 
they  remain  with  little  regard  to  order  or  arrangement ;  but 
it  is  far  better  to  place  them  on  loose  sheets  of  thick  paper 
and  to  arrange  them  according  to  subject,  so  that  with  in- 
creasing numbers  you  can  still  keep  the  order  unbroken.  To 
begin  with,  you  may  make  three  great  divisions,  namely,  the 
autographs  of  literary  men,  of  those  distinguished  in  public 
life,  and  of  scientific  men.  Then  may  follow  various  sub- 
divisions— here  a  group  of  astronomers  or  one  of  architects, 
next  a  coterie  of  antiquaries,  or  a  company  of  geologists,  or 
of  ornithologists,  or  a  band  of  men  famous  in  Arctic  adven- 
ture, or  one  of  those  who  have  gained  renown  in  African 
exploration.  By  this  plan  we  obtain  glimpses,  as  it  were,  of 
the  various  coteries  into  which  this  great  world  of  ours  is 
divided.  The  divisions  and  subdivisions  into  which  auto- 
graphs may  be  classed  are  endless,  besides  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  debateable  land  between  the  various  divisions,  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  apportion  fairly.  The  number  of  autographs 
belonging  to  some  of  the  single  sections  is  immense.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  autographs  of  the  Church  and  the  religious 
world  during  the  last  two  centuries  and  a  half — what  a  library 
might  be  formed  out  of  these  alone.  There  are  the  Puritan 
Fathers,  Baxter,  Howe,  Bunyan  and  Calamy ;  the  old  ortho« 
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dox  Oharchmen  of  the  time  of  the  Stuarts^  Laud,  Fuller, 
George  Herbert  and  Izaak  Walton ;  the  nonjurors  Ken  and  his 
fellows ;  the  martyrs  of  the  Scottish  covenant ;  the  founders 
of  some  of  the  early  sects,  such  as  those  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  George  Fox,  Fenn  and  Barclay  ;  then  the  Dissenters 
of  a  later  age.  Dr.  Doddridge,  Philip  and  Matthew  Henry 
and  Dr.  Watts ;  the  founders  of  Methodism,  the  Wesleys, 
Whitfield,  Rowland  Hill  and  the  associates  of  the  Countess 
of  Huntingdon ;  the  evangelical  school  of  Churchmen,  New- 
ton, Scott,  Cecil,  Simeon  and  Henry  Martyn,  and  the  laymen, 
such  as  Wilberforce  and  Thornton,  who  aided  them  in  all  their 
undertakings  and  established  the  large  religious  societies  of  the 
present  day  ;  then  we  have  the  school  of  Dr.  Arnold  and  his 
allies,  Whateley,  Bunsen  and  Hampden ;  and  more  recently 
those  who  originated  the  last  movement  in  the  Church, 
Newman,  Pusey,  Eeble,  Manning  and  Faber.  Since  the  pub- 
lication of  Essays  and  Reviews  one  has  heard  of  a  cold  comer 
being  reserved  in  certain  collections  of  autographs  for  men 
entertaining  religious  opinions  of  that  speculative  character. 

This  very  incomplete  list  is  quite  irrespective  of  the  large 
number  of  divines  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
field  of  Biblical  criticism,  as  Lowth,  Lightfoot  and  Kennicott, 
or  of  prelates  such  as  Porteous,  who  were  not  connected  with 
any  active  movement  in  the  Church. 

As  it  happens,  the  letters  written  by  distinguished  preachers 
or  religious  writers  have  generally  been  preserved  as  treasures 
by  those  who  received  them,  and  carefully  handed  down  to 
their  descendants.  For  instance,  it  has  been  stated  that  there 
is  one  collection  of  four  hundred  letters  connected  with 
George  Fox's  wife's  family,  the  Fells  of  Swarthmoor,  besides 
several  minor  collections^  in  the  hands  of  other  descendants 
of  the  race. 

*  See  '*  The  Fells  of  Swarthmoor/'  by  Mrs.  Webb.    Mr.  John  AbrahAm  of 
Bold  Street  poMeeeee  one  of  these  coUeoiions. 
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If  there  is  amy  truth  in  the  saying,  **  Tell  me  your  friends 
•*  and  ril  tell  you  who  you  are,"  we  might  utter  another 
maxim,  **  Show  me  the  letters  you  receive  and  I'll  tell  you 
''  your  character."  The  reciprocal  influence  of  mind  on  mind 
is  such  that  the  correspondence  addressed  to  a  man  of  no 
particular  eminence  is  often  of  far  more  interest,  and  of  far 
more  value  to  the  autograph  collector  than  that  addressed  to 
a  person  of  far  greater  ability  but  of  colder  and  less  genial 
character.  Ladies'  letters,  as  a  general  rule,  are  more  interest- 
ing and  more  lively  than  those  of  the  ruder  sex.  The  Penny 
Post  has  destroyed  the  old  style  of  letters-— large  sheets  con- 
taining a  wonderful  amount  of  matter,  requiring  a  great  deal 
of  labour  to  write  and  also  some  time  to  read,  especially  as 
every  part  of  the  paper  was  written  upon  and  perhaps  crossed. 
The  present  style  of  notes  has  some  advantages  and  often 
exhibits  glimpses  of  the  writer's  character  in  a  very  few  lines. 

A  great  many  collections  of  autographs  are  illustrated  with 
portraits  or  views  of  places,  and  a  great  many  more  are  em- 
bellished with  cuttings,  of  a  biographical  nature,  from  news- 
papers. The  best  illustrations  are  sometimes  to  be  found  in 
our  fugitive  literature ;  for  instance,  where  can  we  find  a  more 
graphic  description  of  Dr.  Whewell  than  in  the  elegiac  lines 
which  appeared  in  Punch  last  March  ? — 

Gone  from  the  rule  that  was  questioned  so  rarely, 
Gone  from  the  seat  where  he  laid  down  the  law ; 

Gaunt,  stera  and  stalwart,  with  broad  brow  set  squarely 
O'er  the  fierce  eye,  and  the  granite-hewn  jaw. 

Son  of  a  hammer-man ;  right  kin  of  Thor,  he 
Clove  bis  way  thorough,  right  onward,  amain ; 

Ruled  when  he'd  conquered,  was  proud  of  his  gloxy — 
Sledge-hammer  smiter,  in  body  and  brain. 

Sizar  and  master, — unhasting,  unresting ; 

Each  step  a  triumph,  in  fair  combat  won — 
Bivals  he  faced  like  a  strong  swimmer  breasting 

WaYes  that,  once  grappled  with|  terrors  have  none* 
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England  should  cherish  all  lives,  from  beginning 

TiOwlj  as  his  to  such  honour  that  rise : 
lives,  of  fair  running  and  straightforward  winning, 

Lives  that,  so  winning,  may  boast  of  the  prize. 

The  sketches  and  designs,  which  we  find  on  many  letters, 
yery  materially  increase  their  value ;  they  often  exhibit  th© 
writers  genius  or  peculiar  turn  of  mind  more  clearly  than 
words  could  do.  Fop  instance,  the  late  Edward  Forbes 
was  in  the  habit  of  illuminating  his  letters  to  his. familiar 
friends  with  curious  triangular  devices,  drawings  of  red 
lions*  &c. 

I  presume  there  is  the  same  pleasure,  in  collecting  auto- 
graphs, in  discovering  them  in  out-of-the-way  places  that 
there  is  in  all  other  kinds  of  acquisition.  Some  of  the  most 
curious  have  been  rescued  from  unlikely  places.  There  were 
two  autographs  in  which  the  late  Dr.  Baffles  took  especial 
pleasure — one  the  original  draft  of  Bishop  Heber's  Missionary 
Hymn,  which  he  had  found  on  a  printer's  file  in  a  small 
country  town ;  the  other  he  had  purchased  for  a  very  small 
sum  at  a  dealer's  shop,  as  a  document  bearing  the  signature 
of  Burleigh — on  taking  it  home  and  examining  it  more 
minutely,  it  proved  to  be  an  order  on  the  Treasury  for  pay- 
ment to  the  Attorney-General  for  his  services  connected  with 
the  trial  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Of  course  the  collector  soon  finds  that  some  autographs 
are  much  rarer  than  others.  Some  men  have  a  natural  dis- 
inclination to  write ;  others  have  passed  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives  in  obscurity.  Milton's  autograph  is  very  rare ;  and 
naturally  so,  for  he  became  blind  in  his  forty-second  year. 
George  Stephenson  had  an  aversion  to  writing :  he  did  not 
learn  till  after  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  always  found 
spelling  a  very  great  stumbling-block.     On  the  other  hand, 

•  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Bed  Lion  dinners  at  lib e  British  Assodation,  th* 
High  Jinks  of  our  men  of  science* 
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James  Watt,  another  inventor  of  renown,  carried  on  a  rather 
extensive  correspondence.  The  autograph  of  Speke,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  source  of  the  Nile,  is  said  to  be  very  scarce, 
for  he  was  hardly  known  till  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
and  he  had  suffered  much  from  ophthalmia.  Men  of  literary 
tastes  who  have  led  secluded  lives,  like  the  poet  Cowper,  have 
left  large  numbers  of  letters  behind  them — whilst  men  in  the 
busy  world,  leading  active  lives,  the  talkers  of  society,  have 
as  often  left  little  correspondence  of  any  value.  Everything 
has  its  price  :  so  there  is  a  money  value  for  autographs,  and 
this  price  depends  on  three  circumstances  —  whether  the 
writer  is  really  a  person  of  mark,  whether  he  has  left  much 
behind  him,  and  whether  the  subject  of  the  letter  or  document 
is  of  great  or  of  little  interest.  There  is  a  tendency  in  royal 
and  historical  autographs  to  find  a  place  in  public  collections; 
therefore  if  they  do  appear  on  the  market  they  command  a 
high  price.  More  recent  autographs  have  not  a  high  money 
value.  If  you  take  a  dealer  s  catalogue,  you  see  numbers  of 
names  put  down  at  only  a  few  shillings  each :  notes  of  men  like 
Wellington  or  Humboldt,  whose  names  will  be  known  as  those 
of  really  great  men  for  all  time,  on  sale  for  from  Ss,  to  128. 
If  you  take  the  result  of  recent  public  sales,  you  will  find  that 
interesting  letters  written  by  Rousseau,  Schiller,*  Voltaire  and 
David  Hume  have  brought  about  three  guineas  each.  Letters 
from  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Nelson,  about  50«.  A 
letter  from  Tasso  sold  in  Paris  for  about  £6.  Washington's 
autograph  is  highly  prized  by  our  kinsmen  in  the  United 
States;  and  his  letters  at  recent  sales  have  brought  from 
£2  lOs,  to  £S  lOs,  The  autograph  of  Robert  Burns  is  rare 
and  is  highly  valued  north  of  the  Tweed.  Letters  written  by 
Napoleon  are  rare  and  bring  very  high  prices  ;  whilst  letters 
written  by  Oliver  Cromwell  have  sold  at  from  £30  to  dB40. 
Mere  signatures  are  not  much  valued.  A  dealer  is  advertising 
an  alburn^  containing  1000  autographic  signatures,  at  £4*-« 
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less  than  a  penny  a  signature.  These  prices  can  hardly  be 
considered  high,  when  compared  with  the  sums  which  have 
been  given  for  old  books*  or  for  earthenware  or  even  for  rare 
shells.  There  is  one  reason  which  keeps  down  the  price. 
The  author  of  TAe  Handbook  states  "  that  no  one  has  been 

more  exposed  to  fraud  than  than  the  amateur  collector  of 

original  writings.  As  much  as  forty  guineas  have  been 
**  given  for  a  spurious  letter  of  Henry  VIII,  which  first  saw 
"  the  light  in  a  chamber  au  sixiime  in  an  obscure  comer  of 
"  the  city  of  Paris."  For  this  reason,  among  others,  a  large 
number  of  collectors  abstain  from  purchasing. 

The  highest  price  for  an  autograph  which  I  have  lately 
heard  of  was  that  paid  for  one  of  Shakspeare.  Mr.  Partridge, 
a  bookseller  in  Wellington,  Salop,  in  the  spring  of  1864 
bought  from  a  labouring  man  an  old  Prayer  Book,  for  the 
moderate  sum  of  eighteen-pence.  Neither  buyer  nor  seller 
had  any  idea  that  there  was  anything  remarkable  about  the 
book,  beyond  its  being  a  black-letter  copy  of  the  year  1596. 
When  Mr.  Partridge  had  carefully  examined  the  book,  he 
found,  to  his  amazement  and  delight,  that  it  contained  in  two 
places  the  signature  of  William  Shakspeare ;  a  third  was 
afterwards  discovered  by  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith.  A  neighbour- 
ing clergyman,  a  friend  of  mine,  saw  the  book  soon  after  the 
discovery  was  made,  and  he  has  informed  me  that  he  has  no 
doubt  the  signatures  are  authentic.  Its  present  owner  has 
given  abundant  proof  that  he  shares  in  that  belief.  Mr. 
Partridge  advertised  the  book  in  his  list,  and  before  long  it 
found  a  purchaser  for  the  sum  of  £300  !  1 

Among  the  collections  of  autographs  which  have  been 
formed  by  members  of  tbe  Historic  Society,  the  most  impor* 
tant  is  the  one  in  the  possession  of  the  President,  Mr.  Mayer. 
It  has  been  chiefly  formed  for*  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 

*  At  the  Boiburgbe  tale,  tbe  Venetian  Boccacio  sold  for  more  than  £2000* 
Four  rare  BbeU»»  which  belonged  to  a  liverpool  oolleotor,  were  valued  at  £300« 
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progress  of  the  arts  in  Eogland,  in  the  various  branches  of 
painting,  engraving,  sculpture  and  design,  from  the  year  1 550 
to  the  present  day.  It  contains  many  letters  and  documents 
of  the  times  of  Sir  Peter  Lely  and  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
more  recent  ones  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Gainsborough 
and  NoUekens,  and  still  more  recent  of  Flaxman,  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  Martin  and  Turner,  as  well  as  many 
original  designs  by  the  most  famous  English  artists ;  also 
a  nnmher  of  Dr.  Johnson  s  letters ;  many  letters  and  papers 
written  by  or  connected  with  the  history  of  Robert  Burns, 
which  were  printed  by  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  in  his  Life 
of  that  poet;  several  letters  of  Garrick  and  other  papers 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  Drama;  besides  a  number 
of  papers  connected  with  Napoleon  the  Great,  and  the 
Nelson  and  Lady  Hamilton  correspondence.  Miss  Meteyard  s 
Life  of  Wedgwood  is  largely  indebted  to  the  letters  which 
are  preserved  in  this  collection.  In  addition,  Mr.  Mayer 
has  many  hundred  legal  documents,  such  as  charters, 
grants  and  releases  granted  by  royal  and  eminent  men  in 
very  early  periods,  some  of  which  have  been  edited  by  Charles 
Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.,  in  his  antiquarian  publications.  Alto- 
gether, Mr.  Mayer's  collection  of  autographs,  autographic 
documents,  original  drawings  and  illustrative  prints  occupies 
more  than  five  hundred  volumes. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Bright  possesses  a  very  interesting  and  ex- 
tensive collection  of  autographs,  contained  in  about  twenty 
volumes.  Part  of  these  Mr.  Bright  has  inherited,  there 
having  been  two  collections  made  some  time  previously 
by  members  of  his  family ;  but  a  large  portion  has  been 
brought  together  by  himself,  especially  manuscripts  and 
letters  of  the  present  literary  men  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Bright  possesses  the  manuscripts  of  Hawthorne's  novels 
Transformation, or  the  Marble  Faun;  of  Godwin's  Fleetwood; 
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also  a  volume  containing  several  American  tales  and  essays, 
in  the  handwriting  of  their  respective  authors ;  a  letter  from 
Machiavelli,  written  in  1525 ;  several  letters  and  papers 
written  hy  and  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby ;  an  autograph  draft  of 
a  proclamation  issued  by  the  Duke  of  Schomberg  before 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne ;  an  unpublished  letter  written 
by  Nelson  a  fortnight  before  the  battle  of  Trafalgar ;  a  manu- 
script sermon  preached  by  Matthew  Henry  on  the  death  of 
bis  father  Philip  Henry  ;  two  manuscript  sermons  written  by 
the  "  Wonderful  "  Robert  Walker  of  Seathwaite ;  part  of  the 
diary  of  Madame  Roland;  a  bill  drawn  by  (Sir  Richard) 
Arkwright  for  £l  for  shaving  a  man  for  two  years;  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Jenner  on  vaccination ;  a  book  which  belonged  to 
Nostradamus,  with  his  rare  autograph ;  verses  composed  and 
written  by  Bishop  Heber^  Mrs.  Hemans,  Samuel  Rogers, 
Mrs.  Opie,  Lord  Erskine,  Peter  Pindar,  Gurran  and  others ; 
a  page  in  the  handwriting  of  Edgar  Poe ;  letters  from  many 
statesmen,  Pitt,  C.  J.  Fox,  E.  Burke,  Warren  Hastings,  Can- 
ning, Huskisson,  Wilberforce,  Glarkson,  and  Daniel  O'Gonnell ; 
also  from  Washington,  Franklin,  Adams,  Jackson,  Lafieiyette 
and  other  public  men  of  the  United  States ;  letters  from  Pope, 
Gowper,  Mason,  Sheridan,  Garrick,  Eemble,  Lawrence  Sterne, 
Dr.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Piozzi,  Byron,  Shelley,  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  S.  T.  Goleridge,  T.  Campbell,  Rosooe,  W.  S.  Landor, 
Macaulay,  Sidney  Smith,  Sir  William  and  Sir  Charles  Napier ; 
also  many  letters  from  the  western  world,  from  Washington 
Irving,  Longfellow,  Prescott,  Andubon,  Emerson,  Ghanning 
and  others.  Amongst  other  foreign  autographs  Mr.  Bright 
possesses  those  of  Calvin,  B^ranger,  Goethe,  Rousseau, 
Voltaire,  Madame  de  Stael,  Schiller,  Michelet,  Thiers,  Monta* 
lembert,  Mignet,  de  Tocqueville,  and  Count  Cavour.  Amongst 
the  autographs  of  men  of  science  and  philosophers,  Mr. 
Bright  has  those  of  Sir  William  Hersohell,  Dr.  Dalton* 
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George  Stephenson,  the  Brunels,  Jeremy  Bentham,  Belzoni 
&c.  A  volume  of  artists'  autographs;  also  letters  from 
Fnseli,  Thorwaldsen,  Ganova,  Chantrey,  Flaxman,  an  original 
score  of  Mozart,  and  a  large  number  of  royal  autographs. 
Of  names  distinguished  in  the  Church  and  the  religious 
world,  Mr.  Bright  possesses  the  autographs  of  Paley,  Atter- 
bnry.  Dr.  Parr,  Doddridge,  John  Wesley,  Oliver  Heywood, 
Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  Priestley  and  Edward  Irving ;  also  many 
other  autograph  letters,  papers  and  memoranda. 

The  Hon.  Lady  Cust  has  a  collection  containing  various 
interesting  letters  and  papers,  amongst  others  a  commission 
signed  by  Napoleon,  and  taken  by  General  Sir  E.  Cust  at  the 
field  of  Yittoria ;  a  letter  from  the  late  King  of  the  Belgians, 
expressing  his  grief  at  Lord  Palmerston*s  death ;  letters  from 
Louis  Philippe,  from  Queen  Marie  Amelie,  from  the  Queen, 
the  late  Prince  Consort,  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  from  various 
members  of  the  royal  families  of  France  and  Prussia,  from 
Lord  Hardinge,  Sir  Charles  and  Sir  William  Napier,  Sir 
John  Franklin,  Sir  John  Boss,  Charles  Waterton,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Dove  has  a  collection  of  autographic  letters 
written  to  various  members  of  his  family  during  the  course 
of  the  last  hundred  years,  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  first 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Lord  Hood, 
Sir  J.  Herschell,  Sir  H.  Davy,  Sir  M.  I.  Brunei,  Dr.  Whewell, 
Lord  Spencer,  Charles  W^aterton,  Bloomfield  the  poet,  Mrs. 
Siddons,  Samuel  Sogers,  Miss  Edgeworth  and  others. 

Mr.  Marsh  of  Warrington  has  a  number  of  documents 
connected  with  the  Milton  family,  an  account  of  which  has 
been  published  by  the  Chetham  Society. 

Mr.  Dawson  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Jefiery  have  also  collections  of 
aatographs ;  those  possessed  by  the  former  are  chiefly  con- 
nected with  Liverpool* 
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Amongst  the  autographs  placed  on  the  tahle  from  my  col- 
lection were  letters  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Charles 
Lucien  Buonaparte,  Humholdt,  Hahnemann,  Dr.  Latham, 
Sir  James  Boss,  Sir  John  Parry,  Sir  John  Bichardson,  Sir 
William  Napier,  Dr.  Livingstone,  Bobert  Bums,  James 
Montgomery,  Samuel  Bogers,  Miss  Edgeworth,  Miss  Aikin, 
Miss  Anna  Seward,  Mrs.  Fry,  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck, 
Mrs.  Opie,  Sir  M.  I.  Brunei,  I.  K.  Brunei,  Sir  Charles 
Barry,  C.  B.  Cockerell  and  others. 


EDMUND    SPENSER    AND    THE    EAST 
LANCASHIRE    DIALECT. 

By  T.  T,   Wilkinson,  F.R.A.8,,  dc. 

(Rbad  IOtb  Javuabt,  1607.) 


Edmund  Spenser  was  born  in  London  during  A.  D.  1552 
or  1553.  Where  he  spent  his  infancy  and  boyhood  does  not 
appear  to  be  well  ascertained ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that 
it  might  be  with  his  parents  at  Spensers,  or  Hurstwood, 
both  places  being  situated  near  Burnley.  The  registers  at 
Cambridge  a£ford  proof  that  he  was  entered  as  a  Sizar  at 
Pembroke  Hall,  on  the  20th  May,  1569.  He  graduated  as 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1572,  and  proceeded  to  his  Masters 
degree  during  1576.  Some  of  his  biographers  state  that  he 
then  left  Cambridge,  owing  to  a  quarrel  with  Dr.  Feme,  or  to 
an  unsuccessful  competition  for  a  Fellowship,  in  which  he  was 
beaten  by  Lancelot  Andrews,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Winchester; 
and  that  he  then  '*  went  to  reside  with  some  friends  in  the 
**  north  of  England."  It  was  during  this  retirement  that  he 
perfected  himself  in  the  dialect  of  the  district  and  composed 
his  first  work,  "  The  Shepheardes  Calendar,"  and  fell  in  love 
with  Rosalind,  the  heroine  of  the  poem. 

Various  conjectures  have  been  formed  as  to  the  precise 
locality  intended  by  "  the  north ;"  bat  the  most  probable  one 
is  that  urged  by  Dr.  Craik  in  his  elaborate  work  on  Spenser 
and  his  Writings.    In  a  communication  to  the  Gentleman's 
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Magazine  for  August  1842,  Mr.  F.  G.  Spenser,  of  Halifax, 
"  produces  sucb  evidence  as  can  scarcely  leave  a  doubt 
*'  that  the  branch  of  the  Spensers  from  virhich  the  poet  was 
*'  descended  was  that  of  the  Spensers,  or  Le  Spensers,  of 
"  Hurstwood,  near  Burnley,  in  the  eastern  extremity  of 
"  Lancashire*  ;  and  that  the  family  to  which  he  immediately 
"  belonged  was  probably  seated  [here,  or]  on  a  little  property 
"  still  called  *  The  Spensers,'  near  Filly  Close,  in  the  ancient 
"Forest  of  Pendle,  about  three  miles  to  the  northward  of 
**  Hurstwood."  [This  may  perhaps  account  for  the  fact  of 
his  bping  entered  as  a  Sizar  at  Cambridge,  since  this  desig- 
nation implies  that  his  parents  were  not  in  very  affluent 
circumstances.]  "  He  may  not  have  been  a  son  of  this 
"  particular  family.  His  having  been  bom  in  London  would 
"  seem  to  make  it  more  likely  that  he  was  an  offshoot  from 
"  these  Spensers  ;  but  that  they  were  his  near  relations  may 
"  be  held  to  be  established  by  a  very  remarkable  circumstance. 
"  It  appears  from  a  pedigree  of  the  poet's  descendants, 
"  attested  by  Sir  William  Betham,  Ulster  King  of  Arms, 
"  to  have  been  compiled  by  him  from  the  public  records  of 
Ireland,  that  Spenser's  own  Christian  name  of  Edmund 
was  perpetuated  in  his  posterity  of  the  elder  branch,  being 
"  borne  by  his  grandson,  and  again  by  his  great-great-grand- 
"  son,  descended  from  his  eldest  son  Sylvanus,  who  had 
"  another  son,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Laurence. 

"  It  may  be  fairly  assumed,  then,  that  Edmund  and 
"  Laurence  were  favourite  family  names.  They  are  both 
"  rather  uncommon  names  in  England  generally ;  but  it  so 


*  In  2  Edward  II,  A.D.  1308-0,  Worethom  was  granted  by  Henry  de  Lacy, 
last  Earl  of  Lincoln,  to  Oliver  de  Stansfeud,  Constable  of  Pontefract  Castle,  who 
was  buried  at  Bamley,  and  among  the  persons  who  owed  **  homage  and  serrice 
"  to  him"  was  Adam  le  Spenser,  The  Harstwood  property  would  therefore  b« 
in  the  family  at  that  early  period.  After  a  lapse  of  250  years,  2  Elizabeth, 
A.D.  1559-60,  the  name  of  Edmund  Spemer  appears  in  a  list  of  freeholders  in 
the  same  district ;  as  also  does  that  of  "  John  Aspdene,  Chaplain.*'  (See  Whit* 
Akefs  WhaUtyt  first  edition.) 
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"  happens  that  they  are  the  prevalent  names  of  the  family  of 
the  Spensers  of  Hurstwood,  and  tliat  from  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  down  to  near  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  recorded  in  the  various  parochial  registers. 
Thus  in  the  Register  of  Baptisms  at  Burnley,  from  1564 
"  to  ]  708  there  are  twenty-nine  entries  in  which  occur  the 
names  of  either  Edmund  or  Laurence  Spenser.  One 
Edmund  Spenser  signs  the  register  as  Churchwarden  in 
16179  and  either  the  same  or  another  Edmund  Spenser 
filled  the  same  office  and  signed  the  register  in  1649. 
Among  the  designations  we  find  Edmund  Spenser  of 
''  Hurstwood ;  Laurence,  son  of  James  Spenser  of  Extwistle  " 
[an  adjoining  hamlet  and  township]  ;  *'  Laurence  Spenser  of 
"Pendle;  Laurence  Spenser  of  the  Ridge"  [a  farm  now  he- 
longing  to  the  Grammar  School,  Burnley] ;  "  Laurence 
"  Spenser  of  Bolton ;  Laurence,  son  of  George  Spenser  of 
''  Marsden ;  Edmund,  son  of  George  Spenser  of  Filly  Close ; 
"  Edmund,  son  of  Richard  Spenser  of  Briercliffe  "  [a  town- 
''ship  adjoining  Extwistle]  ;  ''and  Laurence,  son  of  George 
**  Spenser  of  Ighten  Hill  Park  "  [near  Gawthorpe,  the  seat  of 
Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  Bart.]  **  In  the  Register  of 
Burials  we  find  Edmund  Spenser  of  Hurstwood,  yeoman, 
September  28th,  1554"  [the  year  after  Spenser's  birth.] 

The  register  at  New  Church,  in  Pendle  Forest,  contains 
entries  of  the  burial  of  Laurence  Spenser  in  1584 ;  whom 
Mr.  F.  G.  Spenser  considers  to  have  been  the  grandfather 
'*  of  the  poet ;  and  the  baptisms  of  three  other  Laurence 
"  Spensers  in  1592,  1681  and  1666.  Finally,  in  the  registers 
at  Colne,  we  find  the  baptisms  oi  four  Edmunds  and  three 
Laurences  between  1622  and  1723.  Among  the  fathers  of 
**  these  children  are  Spenser  of  Colne ;  Spenser  of  South 
"  Field ;  Spenser  of  Marsden  Parva ;  and  Spenser  of  Water- 
*'  side.  Mr.  F.  C.  Spenser's  grandfather  is  entered  as  '  Blakey, 
'  son  of  John  Spenser  of  Waterside,  baptised  May  4th>  1719/ 
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flioBS  im  the  Calendar.  Robert  Gbambersy  also,  in  his 
interesting  Book  of  Days,  yol.  I,  p.  r)7,  asserts  that  when 
Spenser  tells  ef  a  ewe  that — ''  she  moaght  ne  gang  on 
"  the  green,"  be  nses  almost  the  exact  language  that 
would  be  employed  by  a  Selkirkshire  shepherd,  on  a  like 
occasion,  at  the  present  day.  So  also  when  Thenot  says — 
*^  Tell  me,  good  Hobbinol,  what  gars  thee  greete  ?"  he  speaks 
pnre  Scotch.  In  this  poem  Spenser  also  uses  tf0ay  for  two ; 
gait  for  goat  (?) ;  mickle  for  much ;  wark  for  work ;  woe  for 
woe ;  ken  for  know ;  crap  for  the  neck ;  warr  for  worse ; 
kame  for  home ;  teen  for  sorrow — all  of  these  being  Scottish 
terms. 

My  own  attention  had  been  directed  to  this  matter  before  I 
met  with  the  preceding  extracts ;  and  it  had  occurred  to  me  that 
the  Calendar  might  contain  some  distinctive  marks  by  which 
the  particular  locality  in  which  Spenser  resided  during  its 
composition  might  be  ascertained.  The  Folkspeech*  of  East 
Lancashire  is  somewhat  peculiar,  both  in  words  and  pronun- 
ciation, and  many  of  its  oldest  terms  and  phrases  have  a  close 
affinity  to  the  Lowland  Scotch.  Both  contain  an  admixture 
of  words  derived  from  the  Vanes  and  Northmen  who  con- 
quered and  colonized  the  district ;  and  hence  was  suggested 
the  possibility  of  fixing  the  locality  of  Spensers  sojourn  by 
an  examination  of  the  dialectic  peculiarities  &c.  of  this  his 
first  poem.  I  now  venture  to  presume  that  the  examination 
has  not  been  made  in  vain ;  since  of  the  following  list  of 
forty-five  words  and  phrases,  all  of  which  are  still  in  use 
around  Hurstwood,  only  a  very  few  are  found  in  the  South 
Lancashire  dialect,  as  given  by  Collier  fTim  Bobbin  J,  Bam- 
ford.  Hey  wood,  Qaskell  and  Pic  ton. 

*  I  owe  this  term  to  my  friend  John  Harlaod  Esq.^  F.8.A.,  of  Manchester ;-~ 
it  is  maeh  more  appropriate  and  oomprehensiTe  than  '*  dialect,"  which  it  will,  no 
doobt»  soon  soppUyiit, 
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Abtb  ;  (bie  Danish ;  abidan  A.S.) ;  probably  a  contraotion 
of  "  abide"  in  the  sense  of  "  to  let  alone,"  or  "  lay  adde." 
The  word  is  locally  pronounoed  "  abee»"  as  in  ''  let  zne  abee/' 

'*  Both  Pype  and  Mase  shall  wore  the  while  abye : — 
80  broke  his  oaten  Pype,  and  down  did  lye." 

(Sh^heardes  Oalendaty  Eologue  1, 1.  ll-t, 
Mitfard'iEdU.  Piekering,  London,  IB99.) 

Balk  ;  {bialka  Norse) ;  a  bar,  or  beam ;  and  hence  the  verb 
"  to  balk,"  to  hinder ;  to  stop  the  way ;  to  prevent  &o. ; 
as  '*  I  cud  ha  wan  bat  he  balked  me." 

"  They  never  sette  foote  in  that  same  troad, 
But  hdlke  the  right  way  and  staysn  abroad/* 

(£cl.  XZ,  I.  03^.) 

Bin,  or  Bene  ;  a  local  pronunciation  for  **  be ;"  as  **  brunt 
is  for  **  burnt."  "  Han"  is  also  a  colloquialism  for  "  have, 
as  ''  we  han  noan  for  yo." 
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"  Or  privie  or  pert  if  any  Wn, 
We  han  great  bandogs  will  teaie  their  skin." 

(Eel.  IX,  1.  162-8.) 

Bbao  ;    Bbaolt  ;    {brcig  Danish)  ;    proudly  ;    haughtily ; 
boastingly. 

"  Seest  how  hrctg  yond  bullock  beares, 
So  smirke,  so  smoothe,  his  pricked  eares.** 

(Eol.  Ill,  L  71-2.) 

"  Seest  not  thilke  same  Hawthorne  studde, 
How  bragly  it  begins  to  budde  ?" 

(Eel.  Ill,  1. 14-5.) 

Bbbbe.    The  common  briar. 

*'  There  gre«re  an  aged  tree  on  the  greene, 
A  goodly  Oake  sometime  it  had  beene.'* 

^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

"  Hard  by  his  side  grewe  a  bragging  Brere" 

(Eel.  II,  1.  102-8 ;  116.) 

It  is'  significant,  as  to  locality,  that  the  Poet  should  select 
this  shrub  to  hold  converse  with  the  oak.     The  reason  may 
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probably  be  that  he  was  then  residing  at  Hnrstwood,  and  the 
townships  of  Extwistle-cf^m-Briercliffe,  as  they  are  now  spelt, 
were  not  far  distant.  Extwistle  has  been  defined  by  Dr. 
Whitaker  as  ''  the  boundary  of  oaks ;"  and  Briercliffe  as 
**  a  steep  overgrown  with  briars ;"  for  both  the  oak  and  the 
briar  were  most  abundant  in  the  district  when  Spenser  wrote. 
The  Parker  family  then  resided  at  Extwistle  Hall,  and  the 
whole  country  abounded  with  timber.  The  oak  and  the  briar 
would  therefore  naturally  suggest  themselves,  and  hence,  pro- 
bably, the  selection. 


Chips  ;  {cyp  A.  S.) ;  fragments  cut  off.  The  term  "  chippins" 
is  also  particularly  applied  to  the  parings  from  potatoes 
before  being  boiled. 

"  Their  sheepe  ban  cruets;  and  they  the  bread; 
The  chippeit  and  thej  the  cheere. 

(Eel.  VII,  1.  187-8.) 

Clout  ;  {Hade  Danish ;  klutr  Norse ;  iiut/te  Belg.)  ;  a  term 
applied  to  any  worthless  fragment  of  cloth ;  a  patch ;  a 
blow  with  the  flat  of  the  hand ;  a  person  of  no  conse- 
quence. Hence,  probably,  "  Colin  Clout, '  the  shepherd's 
boy ;  and  the  designation  of  the  poem  *'  Colin  Cloutes 
'^  come  home  again." 

CoNNO ;  a  common  contraction  of  "  can  not."  I  am  not 
aware  that  ''con"  is  ever  used  in  the  folkspeech  of  this 
locality  in  the  sense  of  "  to  look  over,"  *'  to  learn,"  or 
"  to  know."  The  poet  here,  however,  uses  the  word 
"  oonne"  in  the  sense  of  **  know." 

"  Of  Muses,  HobbinoU,  I  oonM  no  skill." 

(Eel.  VI,  1.  66.) 

CoOTH ;  could ;  know  how  to  do  a  thing. 

"  Well  couth  be  tune  his  Pipe  and  frame  his  stile.'* 

(£ol.  I,  L  10.) 
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Craogs  ;  {hrmghe  Belg.  ;  kragen  Tent.  See  Skinner's 
Etymohgicon)  ;  necks,  including  the  head.  Hence  also 
**  scraggy,"  bony  and  lean,  like  the  neck  of  an  animal  when 
killed  and  dressed  by  the  butcher. 


"  Thy  Ewes  that  wont  to  have  blowen  bags, 
Like  wailefull  widdowes  hangen  their  craggi!* 

(Eel.  II,  1.  81-8.) 

Crank  ;    {kranhr  Norse) ;   brisk  ;    merry ;   in  good  health 

and  spirits* 

"  And  bearen  the  cragge  so  stiffs  and  so  state, 
As  Oocke  on  his  dunghill  crowing  eranh" 

(Eel.  IX,  1.  46.6.) 

Grawed  ;  Crowed  ;  a  term  commonly  applied  to  one  who  is 
domineered  over  by  another.  "  To  crow  over"  a  person  is 
to  boast  of  having  overcome  him,  or  put  him  in  bodily  fear. 
"  To  pluck  a  crow"  with  any  one  is  to  quarrel  with  him,  or 
to  find  fault  with  him  for  some  offence. 

"  But  yeelded,  with  shame  and  grief  adawed, 
That  of  a  weede  hee  was  oy&t-erawed." 

(Eel.  II,  1. 141-2.) 

CoDDiE ;  a  local  synonym  for  Cuthbert.  This  is  still  a 
common  name  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Worsthome  and 
Hurstwood.  The  compiler  of  a  Burnley  Almanac^  in  the 
East  Lancashire  dialect,  styles  himself  ''  Eester  O'Cuddy's." 

Daffadowndillies.  This  term  in  all  its  length  is  still  used 
for  the  common  daffodil.  It  forms  the  burden  of  a  nursery 
song,  in  which  it  is  pronounced  "  daffidandillies."  I  may 
here  remark  that ''  derk"  is  also  the  common  pronunciation 
for  "  dark ;'  as  is  "  gilliver  "  for  '*  gelliflower,"  the  "  July 
"  flower,"  the  single  clove  pink,  the  "  clove  gilofre  *'  of 
Chaucer  fdianthus  caryophyllusj 

*'  Strowe  me  the  grounde  with  DaffadowndUlie$, 

And  Cowslips,  and  Kingcups,  and  loved  Liliies." 
'*  Di^gon,  I  pray  thee,  speake  not  so  dirkr 
"  Bnng  hither  the  Pinoke  and  purple  CuUambine, 
With  CMUfiowenr 

(Eel.  IV.  1. 140-1 ;  102 ;  186-7.) 
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Dappbb  ;  {dapper  Dutch)  ;  pretty ;  smart. 

*'  The  dapper  ditties,  that  I  won't  devise, 
To  feede  youthes  fausie,  and  the  flocking  fry.** 

(Eel.  X,  1.  18-14.) 

Eld.  a  word  commonly  used  for  ''  age ;"  as^  "  be  is  gettin 
**  eld  now  an  dotes." 

"  I  deeme  thy  braine  emperished  bee 
Through  rustio  Me,  that  hath  rotted  thee." 

(£ol.  II,  1.  58-4.) 

Gano  ;  {gang  Danish ;  ganga  Norse) ;  to  go.  A  Burnley 
landlady  was  once  asleep  in  Church  when  the  clock  struck 
twelve.  She  immediately  roused  up  and  exclaimed: — 
"  T*  back  perlor  bell  rings,  Billy  gang  ye." 

"  Th*  elfe  was  soe  wanton  and  soe  woode ; 
She  mought  ne  gang  on  the  greene.'* 

(Eel.  m,  1.  66-7.) 


Gate  ;  {gata  Norse) ;  a  road ;  a  way.  *'  Gooin  a  gaturs" 
means  accompanying  a  friend  a  short  distance  on  the  way 
home.  " Town-gate"  and  "  Water-gate"  are  also  common 
terms  for  "  street"  and  "  river." 

"  Goe,  little  Calender !  thou  hast  a  free  passporte ; 
Goe,  but  a  lowly  gnU  amongst  the  meaner  sorte." 

(Epilogue,  1.  7-8.) 

Gars  ;  {gave  Danish) ;  makes,  or  causes.  Greete  ;  {grade 
Danish ;  grata  Norse ;  krijien  Dutch  ;  gratan  A.  8.) ;  to 
weep ;  to  cry  in  a  whining  tone. 

"  Tell  mee,  good  HobbinoU,  what  gam  thee  greeted" 

(Ed.  IV,  L  1.) 

Gride  ;  {gyrdan  A.  S.) ;  a  sudden  griping  pain.  It  is  com- 
monly pronounced  "gerd;"  as^  "it  comes  on  in  gerds;'* 
that  is^  in  sudden  fits ;  pierced. 

'*  The  keene  cold  blowes  through  my  beaten  hide, 
All  as  I  were  through  the  body  gride" 

(Ed.  II,  1.  I.) 
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Habbbough  ;  {heeherg  Dutch  ;  herherg  Danish) ;  a  habita- 
tion ;  a  shelter ;  a  lodging.  Hence  "  Windy  Harbour," 
the  name  of  a  farm  in  the  neighbourhood ;  also,  probably, 
''Habergham  Hall,"  the  residence  of  the  now  extinct 
family  of  Habergham. 

"  Forsake  the  soil  that  see  doth  thee  bewitch ; 
Leave  mee  those  hills  where  harbraugh  nis  to  see." 

(Ed.  VI,  1. 18-19.) 

Haveoub.  This  is  still  a  common  expression  for  "  manners," 
or  demeanour  before  superiors.  **  Shew  thi  haveour  and 
"  thank  'em  kindly." 

*'  Her  heavenly  haveour  ;  her  princely  grace." 

(Eel.  IV,  1.  66.) 

KiBK  ;  {kirhe  Danish ;  kerk  Dutch.) ;  a  church. 

'*  And  home  they  hasten  the  postes  to  dight. 
And  all  the  Kirh  pillours  eare  daye  light." 

(Eel.  V,  1.  1M2.) 

Latch  ;  {letse,  letsel,  Dutch) ;  the  temporary  fastening  of  a 
door  &c.  ''Snecx"  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense,  as 
"  dooT'sneck" 


"  He  popt  him  in,  and  his  basket  did  latoh." 

(Eel.  V,  1.  290.) 

Lbveb;  Liefst;  (lie/st  Dutch) ;  rather.    ''Ideliefsthathis" 
is  a  yery  common  expression  when  choice  has  to  be  made. 

"  And  of  the  twaine,  if  choise  were  to  mee, 
Had  lever  my  foe  tiian  my  friend  he  be." 

(Eel.  V,  1. 166-7.) 

Lio  ;  LiGGEN ;  (liggen  Dutch ;  ligge  Danish ;  liggia  Norse) ; 
to  lie  down  &c. 

"  The  fat  Oxe,  that  wont  ligge  in  the  stall." 

'*  Which  many  wilde  beastes  liggen  in  waite, 
For  to  entrap  in  thy  tender  state." 

(Eel.  IX,  1.  118 ;  Eel.  V,  L  216-7.) 
H 
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Lope  :  (hlaupa  Norse) ;  a  strong  form  of  "  leaped."  *' Lopes" 
is  now  also  used  as  a  noun  for  **  legs ;"  as^  "  he's  yarra  leet 
"  on  his  lopes,'* 

"  With  spotted  winges,  like  Peacockes  trayne, 
And  laughing  lope  to  a  tree." 

(Eel.  Ill,  1.  80-1.) 

Mellino  ;  a  local  corruption  of  '*  meddling ;"  it  is  still  in 
every  day  use  in  East  Lancashire.  "  He's  awlus  tnelUn 
**  on  me."  In  a  worse  sense  the  word  sadly  puzzled  both 
Judge  and  Counsel,  a  few  years  ago,  at  Lancaster. 

"  Now  sicker  I  see  thou  dost  but  clatter, 
Harm  may  come  of  melling" 

(Eel.  Vm.  1.  2U7-8.) 

MiCELE ;  {mikil,  Norse) ;  much  ;  large  size. 

"  And  though  one  fall  through  heedlesse  haste, 
Yet  is  his  misse  not  michle" 

(Eel.  VII,  1.  16-16.) 

Mizzle;  {mt/stel  A,  S.)  ;  to  rain  slowly  in  small  drops,  as 
firom  mist.  It  now  also  means  ''  to  leave  a  company  one 
"  by  one,  in  a  quiet  or  stealthy  manner." 

**  Now  ginnes  to  miazle,  hye  we  homeward  fast" 

(Eel.  XI,  L  208.) 

Nar  ;  Wae  ;  {nar  Danish ;  varre  Danish ;  var  Norse) ;  "  nar  * 
and  "  war"  are  local  contractions  of  '*  nearer"  and  "  worse." 
*'  He's  war  nur  he  wor,  un  they  think  he'll  nevvur  mend." 
"  A  nar  cut,"  is  a  nearer  road, 

"  To  Eirke  the  narre^  from  God  more  farre, 
Has  been  an  old  said  sawe." 

(Eel.  VII.  1.  97-8.) 

Perk;  Pbark;  brisk;  lively;  in  good  spirits.  ''He's  as 
*'peark  as  a  robbin." 

**  Thev  woonte  in  the  winde  wagge  their  wriggle  tayles, 
Feri  as  a  Peacooke ;  but  now  it  ayailes." 

(Eel.  II,  1.  7-8.) 
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BsBK ;  Beeeing  ;  {reykr  Norse ;  rooh  Dutch) ;  smoke ; 
smoking. 

"  For  such  encheason,  if  you  goe  uie, 
Fewe  chimuieB  reeking  you  oaall  espie." 

(Eel.  rX,  1. 116-7.) 

BoNTS  ;  {runts  Belg. ;  runds  Dutch ;  tints  Teut.,  bos  sim- 
pliciteTy  Skinner)  ;  young  hullocks ;  sometimes  used  as  a 
name  for  young  cattle  generally. 

*'  My  ragged  routes  all  shiver  and  shake, 
As  doen  high  towers  in  an  earthquake.** 

(Eel.  II,  1.  6-C.) 

Bine  ;  a  local  corruption  of  "  rind/'  outside  bark  or  peel ; 
still  in  use. 

"  But  now  the  graye  mosse  marred  his  rine." 

(Ed.  II,  1.  111.) 

Sam  ;  (sam  Teut) ;  together.  Hence  ^'  to  sam"  is  to  collect 
together  hastily  and  without  order — *'  he  samm'd  um  up 
"  aw  in  a  rook." 

"  For  what  concord  han  light  and  dark  sam  ? 
Or  what  peace  has  the  Hon  with  the  Lambe  ?" 

(Eel.  V,  1.  168-9.) 

Sic  ;  Sike  ;  {sulA  Dutch) ;  such  ;  such  as.  Halliwell  gives 
this  word  as  "  North ;"  and  not  long  ago  a  countryman 
from  Hapton,  near  Burnley^  expressed  his  opinion  that, 
'^sic  a  mother  sic  a  dowter/'  always  held  good  in  families. 

"  But  iike  fancies  wereu  foolerie, 
And  broughten  this  Oake  to  this  miserie." 

(Eel.  II,  1.  211-12.) 

Smibkb  ;  nice;  pert;  prim;  hence  *'to  smirk"  is  to  smile 
in  a  pert  or  winning  manner.     "  A  smirkin  hussy." 

"  Seest  how  brag  yond  bullock  beares ; 
So  imirh,  so  smoothe,  his  pricked  eares  ?" 

(Eel.  II,  1.  71-2.) 

Snbbbe;   Stub;    {snub;  stir.)     These  words  are  given  by 
Spenser  exactly  as  they  are  still  pronounced  in  the  district. 
h2 
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The  latter  word  has  acquired  a  wide  signification  in  the 
dialect,  for  it  now  means  anything  about  which  there  is 
some  commotion.  A  public  meeting  is  "  a  great  siur ;"  so 
also  is  a  numerously  attended  tea-party ;  &o. 

**  That  OD  a  time  he  cast  him  to  scolde, 
And  snebhe  the  good  Oake,  for  he  was  old." 

(Eel.  n,  1.  126-6.) 
"  Never  had  shephearde  so  keen  a  cur, 
That  waketh  an  if  but  a  leafe  itur." 

(Eel.  IX,  1.  181-2.) 

Sperr  ;  {sparre  Danish) ;  a  prop  ;  a  bar ;  and  hence  "  to 
"  sperr,"  to  fasten  with  a  prop  or  bolt.  "  Yate"  is  also  a 
characteristic  local  term  for  "  gate."  *'  Tine  t'yate"  means 
"  shut  the  gate." 

"  And  if  he  chaance  come  when  I  am  abroade, 
Sperr  the  yate  fast,  for  fear  of  fraude." 

(Eel.  V,  1.  228-7.) 

Tickle  ;  (iitla  Norse) ;  very  uncertain ;  very  easily  let  loose. 
**  As  tickle  as  a  mausetrap."  The  word  also  means  easily 
set  laughing ;  and  in  this  sense  a  person  is  said  to  be 
"  as  kittle  as  owt." 

"  In  humble  dales  is  footing  fast, 
The  trode  is  not  so  tickle* 

(Eel.  VII,  1. 13-4.) 

Tooting  ;  {toet  Dutch) ;  looking  about  slyly ;  peeping  cau- 
tiously.    *'  Peepin  an  tootin  abeaut." 

"  Long  wandering  up  and  downe  the  land, 
With  bowe  and  bolts  in  either  hand. 
For  birds  in  bushes  tooting*' 

(Eel.  Ill,  1.  64-6.) 

ToTTY  ;  (tonteren  Belg.) ;  wavering,  not  steady;  staggering 
as  if  in  liquor.     "  He's  quite  totty.'* 

"  Or  sicker  thy  head  verie  tottie  is 
Soe  on  thy  corbe  shoulder  itleanes  amisse." 

(Eel.  n.  1.  56-6.) 
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WiBfBLB  ;  {guimbilly  British) ;  nimble ;  active ;  twisting ;  able 

to  get  out  of  the  way  easily.    "  He's  as  wimble  as  a  munkey." 

"  Tho  pumie  stones  I  bastly  bent, 
And  threw ;  but  nougbt  avuyled : 
He  was  so  wimble  and  so  wigbt."  (Eel.  Ill,  1.  88-91.) 

WooDE  ;   {wosde  Danish ;   weed  Belg. ;   wuten  Teut.)  ;  mad  ; 

wild ;  frolicsome ;  full  of  action  and  temper. 

"  Perigot.    My  sbeepe  did  leave  their  wonted  food  ; 
Willie.      Heigh,  ho,  seely  sheepe  I 
Pe BIGOT.    And  gazd  on  her,  as  they  were  woods; 
Willie.      Woode  as  he  that  did  them  keepe." 

(Eel.  VIII,  1.  73-6.) 

The  list  of  words  and  phrases  still  current  in  East  Lanca- 
shire might  have  been  much  extended  ;  but  I  have  purposely 
confined  myself  to  some  of  the  most  striking  and  distinctive. 
All  the  allusions  to  changes  in  Religion,  with  the  opinions  of 
the  shepherds  on  such  matters,  very  closely  agree  with  what  was 
transpiring  at  the  time  in  this  locality  ;  and  even  the  decora- 
ting of  the  Kirk  accords  well  with  the  annual  Bush-bearings 
and  May-day  festivities  as  formerly  practised  at  Burnley.  In 
the  third  Eclogue  the  name  '^Lettice"  is  introduced  as  that 
of  "  some  country  lass ;"  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this 
is  a  common  Christian  name  in  the  district  at  the  present 
time.  There  is  also  a  very  significant  passage  in  the  fifth 
Eclogue,  which,  I  think,  modem  editors  have  failed  sufficiently 
to  annotate.  "  Algrind"  has  been  identified  with  Archbishop 
Grindal;  and  "Morell"  with  Aylmer,  sometime  Bishop  of 
London;  but  with  regard  to  the  expression,  "Sir  John," 
nothing  better  has  been  advanced  than  that  it  is  "  the  common 
"  name  for  a  Bomish  priest."  Most  of  the  characters  intro- 
duced into  the  Calendar  are  undoubtedlv  sketched  from  life, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  "  Sir  John"  in  the  following 

passage  is  no  exception  : — 

"  Now,  I  pray  thee,  let  me  thy  tale  borrowe 
For  our  Sir  John,  to  say  tomorrowe 
At  the  Kirke,  when  it  is  holiday : 
For  well  be  means  but  little  can  say." 

(Eel.  V,  1.  809-812. 
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*'  £.  E./'  in  his  annotations^  has  pointed  oat  that  in  this 
Eologne,  '^  under  the  persons  of  the  two  shepherds^  Piers  and 
"  Palinode,  be  represented  two  forms  of  Pastors  or  Ministers, 
"  or  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic ;"  and  hence  the  "  Sir 
*'  John"  may  be  presumed  to  point  to  some  clergyman  well 
known  to  Spenser  in  his  youth.  On  referring  to  the  list  of 
Incumbents  of  Burnley,  I  find  that  Sir  John  Aspdene  was 
chantry  priest  and  also  the  Jirst  Protestant  curate,  that  he 
had  £4  8s.  lid.  allowed  him  as  stipend,  2  Edward  VI,  A.D. 
1548,  and  that  he  died  A.D.  1567.  He  had  lived  in  troublous 
times,  so  far  as  regards  Church  matters ;  but  had  managed  to 
retain  his  preferment  throughout  all  changes. 

If  Spenser  resided  at  Hurstwood  during  youth,  he  would 
probably  receive  his  early  education  at  the  Burnley  Grammar 
School,  then  recently  established,  and  would  attend  Burnley 
Church,  where  he  would  become  well  acquainted  with  Sir  John 
and  his  character.  Spenser  was  fourteen  years  of  age  when 
this  incumbent  died ;  and  as  he  entered  at  Cambridge  two 
years  later,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Sir  John 
Aspdene  was  the  person  intended. 

The  author  of  the  Calendar  was  evidently  well  acquainted 
with  the  dialectic  peculiarities  of  the  population  amongst 
whom  he  resided.  He  has  been  shewn  to  make  free  use  of 
these  in  the  various  Eclogues  of  his  first  work ;  and  hence, 
taking  both  his  family  pedigree  and  what  has  now  been  ad- 
vanced into  due  consideration,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  have 
some  very  strong  additional  evidence  that  Edmund  Spenser 
not  only  spent  most  of  his  youth  in  East  Lancashire ;  but 
also  that  he  retired  into  this  part  of  the  county  when  he  left 
Cambridge  and  went  to  reside  with  "  some  relations  he  has 
"  in  the  North  of  England." 


INVENTOET  OF  WHALLEY  ABBEY. 

By  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcoit,  B,D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.8.A., 
Pracentor  and  Prebendary  of  Chichester. 

(Rbad  20tb  Decbiibbb,  1866.) 


Thb  following  Inventory  occurs  among  several  similar  lists 
preserved  in  the  Public  Beoord  Office,  the  rest  T  have  tran- 
Boribed  for  the  Archsologia  Gantiana^  and  the  Journal  of  the 
British  Archseological  Association.  It  would  seem  that  the 
Cistercians  of  Whalley  had^  at  the  period  of  the  dissolution, 
departed  widely  from  the  stem  ascetic  rule  laid  down  by  their 
ancient  use,  in  the  matters  of  vestments,  furniture  and  plate. 
Unfortunately  no  information  is  afforded  with  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  church  or  buildings.  The  deed  of  surrender 
is  also  missing. 

Whallet  Abbey.  The  Inventory  of  all  the  goods  be- 
longinge  unto  the  Monasterye  of  Whalley  taken  by  the  Erie 
of  Sussex  and  other  of  the  Kings  Gounsell  the  xxiiii  day  of 
Marche  in  the  xxviii  yere  of  the  reigne  of  our  Sovereigne 
lorde  Kynge  Henry  the  Eighte. 

Plale  remaynyng  in  the  Bowsershowse,^ 

ij  small  cuppes  with  j  cover 

A  little  standing  cupp  with  a  cover  playenf  gilte 

A  goblett  with  a  cover  parcell  gilte 

ij  playent  bowUs 

•  Ba»ai^s«  t  Plain* 
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A  little  peoe  of  silver 

iij  spones  broken  and  j  hole* 

A  little  masarf 

A  Mynstrells  Skochynt  &nd  a  litle  skoohen  with  a  black  lyon 

A  standing  cappe  with  a  cover  and  an  egle  on  the  toppe  gilte 

Another  standing^  cuppe  parcel  gilte  with  a  cover  and  a 
pelican  on  the  toppe 

ij  white  goblets  pounsed  || 

j  white  bowUe  of  silver 

ij  small  drinking  cuppes  j  gilt  and  thother  parcell  gilte 

j  large  standing  pounced  bowlle  with  a  cover  parcell  gilt  of 
my  lord  Mounte  Egles  gifte 

An  ewer  doble  gilte  with  a  dragon  on  the  toppe 

First  ii  large  standing  cuppes  with  covers  of  silver  and  gilte 

Another  cuppe  gilte  with  a  cover  standing  upon  thre  lyons 

ij  standing  cuppes  with  covers  parcell  gilte 

j  salte  with  a  cover  gilte 

A  basyn  parcell  gilte  with  an  ewer  of  playen  silver 

ij  standing  potts  of  silver 

iij  playen  bowUs  of  silver 

i  cover  of  silver  gilt 

A  basyn  parcell  gilte 

ij  saltts  with  j  cover  gilte 

ij  nuttsIT  hameste  with  silver  gilte  with  ij  covers  thone  with- 
out a  knoppe 

A  dosen  spones 

A  nother  dozen  spones  with  ragged  knoppes 

iij  drinking  ale  cuppes  parcell  gilt 

*  Whole.  f  A  bowl  of  maple  wood. 

I  Soutoheon  of  arms.    Minstrels  went  about  in  some  noblemen's  trains  and 
often  receiyed  gifts  for  playing  in  convents  and  colleges. 

{  Standing  cap  in  distinction  to  a  cup  without  a  foot,  or  tumbler. 

II  Pounced  or  punched,  that  is  stippled,  ornamented  with  little  holes. 

^  At  Exeter  and  Oriel  GoUeges,  Oxford,  nuts  set  in  rich  metal  work  are  still 
presenred. 
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Plate  remaynyng  at  Cokersand,^ 
There  iii  silveT  bowlls 

XX 

ij  wyne  potts  waying  iiij  vi  unces  as  apperith  by  an  indenture 
made  between  thabbots  of  Whalley  and  Cokersand 

The  no8tery,\ 

Tlie  Chefe  Chamber  there,    iij  fether  bedds  j  mateses  iiij  boul- 

sters  ij  coverings  iiij^*''  blankets  of  flfustian  iiij^'  blankets 

of  clothes  and  iij  coverletts 
In  the  Parlours  benethe,    ij  fiFether  beds  ij  bolsters  j  pillowe 

of  downe  j  covering  iij  coverletts  ij  paier  ffastians 
In  the  better  Galary  Chamber,    ij  ffether  beddes  ij  bolsters 

ij  coveryngs  ii  coverletts  ij  pare  of  blankets 
In   the  other  Galary  Chamber,      ij    matreses    ij   boulsters 

iiij<>'  coverletts. 
In  the  over  Bishopps  Chamber,     iij  flPether  bedds  iij  bolsters 

iij  payer  of  blanketts  the  one  of  ffustian  and  the  other 

of  clothe  iij  coverings  iij  coverletts 
Id  the  Middell  Bishops  chamber,    j  ffether  bedd  j  bolster 

j  payer  of  blanketts  j  coveryng  j  coverlett  and  a  cover- 

yng  of  say 
In  the  lower  Bishopps  Chamber,     ij  fether  bedds  ij  bolsters 

iij  blankets  j  covering  and  iij  coverletts 
In  the  Ladie  Chambers,     vj  matreses  ix  coverletts  iij  cover- 
ings and  pillowes  vj 
In  the  King's  Receyvours  chamber,    j  ffether  bedd  j  bolster 

j  matres  anoyther  bolster  iiij^'  coverletts  and  ij  paier  of 

blanketts 
zx  payer  of  lynenn  Shets 
X  payer  of  Canvas 
iij  olde  coverings  unservinsable]: 

•  The  PremonstratensUn  Abbey  of  St.  Mary;  probably  tbia  plate  was  pledged 
by  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Wballey. 

f  Tlie  Gaest  Hooae.  \  Unserriceable. 
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iij  pillowes  of  doane 

ij  carpetts 

Y  hangings  unto  bedds 

iiij^'  borde  clothes  and  iiij^'  coppeborde  clothes 

xxvj  cuyshions 

X  candelstikks 

The  Abbotts  chamber.  There  his  oune  bedd  j  materesse  with 
blankets  and  a  litle  covering 

In  the  Utter  chamber,  j  fether  bed  iij  ooverletts  ij  blanketts 
and  a  bedd  for  his  chamberlayen 

The  Abbotts  Dynyng  Chamber.  There  j  cuppeborde  j  dosen 
of  old  quisshions  of  .verdore*  a  longe  settell  ij  chayers 
iij  carpets  a  hanging  oandilstik  in  middeste  of  the 
Chamber 

The  Buttery,    There  ij  borde  clothest  of  diaper 

Another  borde  Clothe  and  ij  washing  towells  of  diaper 

xvij  napkins  of  diaper 

xij  borde  clothes  for  the  Hall 

viij  towells  for  the  Hall 

XX  napkins        xij  candilstikks 

The  Brewehowse.  There  ij  leades  a  messhefatt:}:  j  keling  lead 
and  j  keller§ 

Bake  house.     There  j  leade 

The  Abbotfs  kytchen.  There  iiij  gamishe||  of  pewter  vessells 
There  more  ij  dosen  of  vessels  xj  brasse  potts  x  pannys 
iiij^'  paier  of  pottwoksH  ix  rosting  spitts  ij  brasse  morters 
with  a  pestell  ij  brassen  ladells  j  scomer  of  brasse 
j  scommei**  of  iron  j  grydeyron  iij**'  drientubbes  other 
tubbes  and  hoggeshedds  xcij,  j  dressyng  knyve. 

The  Graunge.     There  1.  draughte  oxen 

ig  steris  of  iiij  yeres 

*  A  quilted  material  with  a  pattern  of  foliage, 
f  Table-cloths.  \  A  mash-vat.  §  Cooler.  |)  Seta. 

If  Pothooks.  **  Skimmer. 
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Tiij  steiis  of  iij  yeres 
xij  steris  of  ij  yeres 
Tj  steris  of  j  yere 

zx  zz 

Ewes  viij        hoggeshepe*  iiij         x  Swyne 

zij  horses  for  the  ploughe  and  carte 

The  Coveni  Kitchen,    rj  potts  iiij  pannys  ij  spytts  j  hrasse 

morter  j  pestell  to  the  same  xxxij  dishes  xxij  doblersf 

xxviij  sawsers 
A  little  chamber  in  dorter.     There  xy  chalices  with  there 

patens  all  gilte 

The  title  Revestry  next  unto  the  Lehrary, 

There  a  large  Crosse  of  silver  and  gilte  with  ij  images  of 

Mary  and  John 
Another  Crosse  with  the  iiijo'  Evangelists  gilte 
A  large  holy  waterfatt:^  with  a  sprinkell  of  silver  and  parcell 

gilte 
ij  small  sensarrs  of  silver  and  gilte 
j  Crowche§  of  silver  and  gilt  with  a  staflF  of  silver 
Another  Crowche  of  silver  and  gilt  sett  with  safoursH  without 

a  staff 
ij  Candelstikks  of  silver  parcell  gilte 
A  litle   shippe  ffor  ffrankencense  with   a  spone  of   silver 

parcell  gilte 
A  bell  of  silver  without  a  clapper 
A  paier  of  crewetts  of  silver  and  gilte 
Another  payer  of  crewetts  of  silver 
A  miter  of  silver  and  gilte  sett  with  safours  emerodes  balasIT 

and  turkesses  and  also  perls  as  evil  can  be 
Another  miter  made  all  of  nedelworke 
A  payer  of  knette  gloves  with  a  roose**  of  gold  imbroydered 

sett  with  perls  and  ii  small  safours  in  eyther  of  them 

•  A  theep  two  yetn  old.       f  A  large  platter.      {  A  holy  water  vat  or  pot. 
f  A  Crosa.        |j  Sapphires.        %  A  hind  of  mhy.        **  Bose. 
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The  foreseid  title  Revestrye  next  unto  the  Galary. 

There  one  Cope  Venise  gold  with  my  lord  Mounte  Egles*  armes 

Another  of  clothe  of  gold  with  seid  lord  Mounte  Egles  armes 

Another  of  clothe  of  Bawdekenf  with  an  image  of  Jhn^  on 
the  briste 

Another  of  tyDsell  satten  with  a  crowne  on  the  breste  of  the 
seide  lord  Mount  Egles  gifte 

Another  of  white  damaske  bawdekyn  with  an  image  of  Seinte 
Marten  on  the  breaste 

ij  other  of  red  velvet  embroidered  with  fflowers 

Another  of  white  coursse  satten  imbroidered  with  roses  of  gold 

ij  other  of  grene  velvett  braunchyd  § 

ij  other  of  satten  of  Bridgs||  embroydered  with  doble  W  and 
ploughes 

ij  other  of  redd  doble  sarsenet  with  flowers  and  nedelwerke 

Another  of  black  velvett  imbroidered  with  a  posie  of  gold^ 
letteres 

Another  of  velvet  uppon  velvett  white 

ij  other  copes  old  of  grene  bawdekyn  with  M  of  gold  em- 
broydered on  the  briste  of  eyther  of  them 

Another  cope  given  unto  the  SequesternH  that  had  i  vestment 
of  red  clothe  of  gold  with  an  image  and  a  crosse  on  the 
bak  with  tynnacles  for  a  Deacon  and  Subdeacon  belong- 
ing to  the  same 

Another  of  clothe  of  bundekyn  with  a  Crucifix  on  the  bak 
with  all  things  there  belonging  flbr  deacon  and  subdeacon 

Another  of  blewe  bandekyn  in  like  manner  with  all  things 
thereunto  belonging  for  deacon  and  subdeacon 

ij  baners  of  sarsenett  thereof  j  redd  and  thother  grene 

*  Edward   Stanley,  Baron  Monteagle,  dSrd  NoTember,  1514;  died,  1523. 
(Cousthop'e,  830.) 

f  From  Baldaoca,  Babylon  or  Bagdad ;  whence,  in  Italian,  baldaccfaino,  a 
canopy  of  state,  doth  of  gold  brought  from  Bagdad. 

\  A  mistake  for  "  Ihn/'  Jesn.        §  With  a  flowing  pattern  like  branches, 

|]  Bruges.  %  Sacristan. 
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The  Standard*  in  the  Churche,\ 

A  vestmentj  of  black  velvett  with  a  posy  of  letteres  of  gold 

imbroidered  with  things  thereunto  belonging  for  deacon 

and  subdeacon 
Another  vestment  of  red  velvet  with  a  Grucefix  curiously 

imbroidered  with   all  things  thereunto   belongyng  for 

deacon  and  subdeacon 
Another  vestment  of  grene  velvett  with  an  image  of  Seinte 

Michell  imbroidered  on  the  bak  with  all  things  thereunto 

belonging  for  deacon  and  subdeacon 
Another  vestment  of  white  coursse  satten  imbroidered  with 

an  image  of  the  Trynytie  on  the  bak  with  all  things 

thereunto  belonging  for  deacon  and  subdeacon 
Another  of  red  bawdekyn  with  a  blewe  crosse  with  all  things 

thereunto  belonging  ffor  deacon  and  subdeacon. 
Another  old  vestment  of  coursse  red  bawdekyn  with  all  things 

thereunto  belonging  for  deacon  and  subdeacon 
Another  olde  vestment  of  blak  velvett  imbroidered  with  doble 

W  with  all  things  thereunto  belonging  for  deacon  and 

subdeacon 
Another  old  vestment  of  blewe  copper  tynsell  with  all  things 

thereunto  belonging  for  deacon  and  subdeacon 
Another  old  vestment  of  blewe  bawdekyn  with  all  things 

thereunto  belonging  for  deacon  and  subdeacon 
There  be  zvi  other  vestments  of  Dornyx§  and  ffustian  that 

ar  dayly  occupied  in  the  churche 

•  A  large  chest  for  TestmentB. 

f  I  find  by  other  MS.  inventories,  e.g.  at  Gloucester,  that  a  whyt  vestmeDt 
olde  with  priest  deakyn  and  snbdeakyn  with  coopes  of  Damaske  sold  for  xxx  s. 
an  old  snrples  vij  d.  a  paire  of  greate  Candelstikks  aod  vij  sraall  for  yj  s.  vi^  d, 
•  crossest^e  and  a  lampe  -^nd.  a  payre  of  organs  iijs.  iiij  d.  ij  fetherbedds  with 
tbeir  bolsters  xt.  a  tabnll  a  stole  a  cobborde  and  a  cbayer  uid,  vj  platters 
T  diahes  ▼  saasers  and  a  porrynger  i\j«.  iiijef.  a  chaffer  of  brasse  xxd, 

\  Vestment,  a  suit  of  vestments,  i.e.  chasuble,  amice,  stole,  maniple ;  with  the 
'^  ftppartenances,"  a  dslmatic  for  the  deacon  and  tuuicle  for  the  subdeacon, 

f  Dorxiyx— stuff  made  at  Ooornix  or  Tonrnay* 
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The  Store  House. 

There  in  iron  by  estimacon  x^'- 
in  leade  by  estimacon  Ix  ston 

Signed  Robert  Sussex 

Anthony  Fitzherbert    Wyllelmus  Letland 
Henr.  Farrynqton    John  Glayden  priest. 

Note  on  Hornby,  in  another  part  of  the  MS. 

We  the  seyd  Comyssioners  do  testify  that  there  is  no  snob 
House  religioas  nor  place  knowyn  by  the  name  of  Hornby 
within  the  Gountye  of  Leicester  but  we  be  credabley  enformed 
there  is  a  cell  in  the  county  of  Lancaster  named  Hornby  w^ 
is  a  cell  unto  the  Monastery  of  Groxsten  in  the  Gounty  of 
Leicester 


THE  LAKELAND  OF  LANCASHIRE. 


No.  III.— -The  Two  Conistons. 


By  A,  Craig  Gibson^  F.8,A. 

(RXJkO   Ut  NOTEMBBB,   1866.) 


The  Lake  of  Coniston,  anciently  called  Tharstan  Water^ 
stands  third  amongst  the  lakes  of  England,  and  first 
amongst  those  of  Lancashire^  in  point  of  magnitude.  In 
length  it  extends  ahout  six  miles  north  and  south,  and  its 
hreadth  rarely  exceeds  half-a-mile:  it  is,  therefore,  more 
liyer-like  in  form  than  even  its  sister-water,  which  some  one 
apostrophizes  as  "  Wooded  Winandermere,  the  river-lake." 

The  depth  of  Coniston  Water  is  stated  hy  recent  authorities 
to  be  160  feet;  but  a  chart  in  my  possession,  made  from 
actaal  survey  hy  a  resident  upon  its  hanks,  gives  40  fathoms 
or  240  feet  as  its  greatest  depth.  It  is  many  years,  however. 
since  this  survey  was  made,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
enormous  masses  of  fine  sand  that  have  been  brought  down 
by  the  stream  from  the  ore-dressing  works  at  the  copper 
iniBes,  and  partly  thrown  up  in  huge  banks  upon  its  western 
shore  near  the  mouth  of  the  stream  but,  probably,  much  more 
extensively  deposited  in  the  bed  of  the  lake,  have  so  reduced 
iC8  depth  as  to  make  the  lesser  figures  the  more  correct; 
otherwise,  Coniston  would  be  as  deep  as  Windermere  and 
sarpassed  in  depth  only  by  Wastwater.  Its  fish  are  chiefiy 
perch  and  pike,  which  abound.  Formerly  its  char,  said  to  be 
the  finest  in  the  world,  were  equally  abundant,  but  now  that 
xaxe  and  valuable  fish  has  become  almost,  if  not  entirelyj 
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extinct  in  its  waters.  Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for 
this  unfortunate  disappearance.  Some  have  ascribed  it  to 
wasteful  and  unseasonable  "  drawing"  of  the  breeding  grounds 
with  nets,  long  practised  by  the  lessees  of  the  fishery ;  others, 
to  the  pike,  which  increased  largely  in  numbers  and  voracity 
during  the  time  that  the  char  was  declining.  Others,  again, 
have  attributed  it  to  the  spawn  on  the  breeding  banks  having 
been  overlaid  and  buried,  year  after  year,  by  the  washed  down 
sand  already  noticed  ;  and,  lastly,  some  say  that  the  fish  have 
been  poisoned  by  the  minerals  held  in  solution  by  the  water 
from  the  mines.  It  is  very  probable  that  all  these  causes 
have  combined  to  rob  Goniston  of  its  most  famous  and  most 
important  fish  ;  but  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the  result  is 
equally  apparent  and  deplorable.  Trout,  also,  was  formerly 
plentiful ;  but  it  too  has  all  but  disappeared.  Within  my 
recollection  solitary  fish  of  this  species  have  been  taken,  from 
time  to  time,  of  great  size  (one  weighing  fourteen  pounds) 
and  possessing  a  flavour  and  firmness  superior  even  to  those 
of  the  char  itself;  but  no  young  or  breeding  specimens  of 
trout  or  ohar  have  been  found  for  many  years. 

At  its  lower  extremity  Goniston  Water  is  said  to  be  tame ; 
and  one  of  the  writers — happily  few — who  have  essayed  the 
facetious  in  describing  the  lakes  says,  ''Like  most  of  her 
'*  sisters,  she  is  plain  about  the  feet."  In  so  far  as  the 
adjacent  heights  are  of  much  inferior  elevation  and  the  whole 
scenery  less  strikingly  varied  at  the  foot  than  at  the  head  of 
the  lake,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Water-foot  is  compara- 
tively  tame  and  plain ;  but  in  any  other  vicinity — with  almost 
any  other  standard  whereby  to  judge  it — it  would  be  thought 
anything  rather  than  tame. 

The  river  Grake,  issuing  from  the  extreme  foot  of  the  lake, 
runs  its  lively  five-mile  course  to  Morecambe  Bay,  with  a  fall 
of  about  twenty-eight  feet  to  the  mile,  through  one  of  the 
prettiest  pastoral  valleys  in  the  kingdom ;  and  where  it  leaves 
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the  lake^  the  coppice-olad  heights  of  Nibthwaite,  the  hamlet 
on  its  eastern  side^  and  the  green  meadows  and  fields^  with 
the  scattered  homesteads,  the  brown  hills  and  grey  rocks  of 
the  little  chapelry  of  Blawith  on  the  west^  form  a  scene  that 
in  any  other  part  of  England  would  be  thought  exceedingly 
diversified  and  beautiful.  The  names  of  these  two  places 
suggest  that  the  derivations  of  the  local  nomenclature  here- 
about are  equally  various  as  are  the  beauties  of  the  scenery. 
Nibthwaite — "the  clearing  on  the  headland" — is  Norse. 
Blawith—"  the  lair  of  the  wolf  "—is  Celtic  ;  while  the 
parishes  of  which  they  form  parts — Colton  and  Ulverston — 
and  the  lake  they  adjoin — Coniston — are  compounds  of 
Celtic,  Scandinavian  and  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  port  of  Nibthwaite,  with  its  miniature  docks  and  piers, 
was  formerly  a  spot  of  some  little  bustle  and  liveliness,  from 
being  the  place  of  discharge,  on  their  way  to  Ulverston,  for 
the  mineral  products  of  the  Coniston  hills,  which,  with  quan- 
tities of  small  timber,  were  brought  down  the  lake  in  large 
boats.  The  trade  of  Nibthwaite,  however,  like  that  of  many 
more  important  emporia,  has  been  annihilated  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  railway^  and  the  Lake-foot  now  lies  in  a  state  of 
almost  primeval  quietude,  broken  only  by  an  occasional  plea- 
sure boat,  or  the  steam  gondola  on  her  daily  voyages  during 
the  months  of  summer. 

A  visitor,  wishing  to  see  Coniston  to  advantage  on  his 
approach  to  it,  may  hardly  do  better  than  take  a  passage  up 
the  lake  in  this  screw-propelled  gondola,  so  styled.  His 
attention  would  probably  be  first  attracted  by  the  fine  wooded 
promontory  on  which  stands  the  pretty  house  called  Water- 
park,  and  which,  untU  it  is  doubled  by  the  steamer,  seems  to 
landlock  the  water  below  it.  On  the  opposite  shore — the 
western — the  scenery  consists  of  successive  but  irregular  and 
often  precipitous  ranges  of  rock  or  crag,  grey  with  lichen  or 
green  with  ivy,  and  separated  by  intervals  of  purple  heath 
z 
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and  green  bracken  beds  or  greener  pasture-lands.  Beyond 
these  it  is  broken  up  into  dark,  craggy  knolls,  rising  into 
hills  of  the  same  character,  pre-eminent  amongst  which  is 
one  bold  cone  bearing  the  name  of  the  Beacon  Hill — a  name 
suggestive  of  the  times  when,  as  Macaulay  sings, 

"  Skiddaw  saw  the  fire  that  burn'd  on  Gauut*8  embattled  pile, 
"  And  the  red  glare  on  Skiddaw  roused  the  burghers  of  Carlisle." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  these  beacon  fires  were  used  at^ 
as  well  as  before  and  after  the  date  of  the  event  upon  which 
the  poet-historian  made  the  fine  ballad  I  have  quoted  from  ; 
but,  without  disputing  his  general  accuracy,  we  must  remark 
that  the  interposition  of  some  of  the  highest  ground  in  Eng- 
land between  Skiddaw  and  Lancaster  would  necessitate  the 
use  of  some  intermediate  stations  like  this  of  Blawith,  from 
which  the  town  and  castle  of  John  o'  Gaunt  are  distinctly 
visible,  though  more  than  twenty  miles  away. 

The  next  prominent  object  is  a  bold  rocky  island  which 
rises  steeply  from  the  water  and  is  called  Peel  Island  or 
Montague  Island ;  but  by  the  country  people,  following  out 
their  custom,  already  remarked  upon,  of  bestowing  on  natural 
objects  the  names  of  some  homely  implement,  utensil  or 
garment,  suggested  by  their  form,  this  island  is  called  "  the 
"  Gridiron."  It  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  island  Coniston 
possesses,  for  that  named  "  the  Fir  Island,"  about  half-way 
up  the  lake,  is  so  near  the  eastern  strand  as  to  be  peninsular, 
except  in  wet  weather  ;  and  a  floating  island  which  this  water 
also  boasts,  is  so  apt  to  ground  on  the  shore  and  remain  there 
till  an  unusual  rise  of  the  lake  concurs  with  a  favourable  wind 
to  set  it  afloat  again,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  called  an  island, 
floating  or  stationary.  When  it  is  afloat  and  drifting  abont 
the  lake,  however,  it  must  be  a  pleasing  object,  being  some 
twenty  yards  across  and  covered  with  young  timber.  But  few 
have  seen  it  under  those  circumstances. 
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Above  tb«  Gridiron,  and  on  the  western  side,  the  lake 
receives  a  small  stream  called  in  old  charters  "  the  Black 
"  Beck  of  Torver,"  It  drains  the  primitive  little  chapelry 
from  which  it  has  its  Dame.  The  most  interesting  circum- 
stance  connected  with  Torver  is  that  the  faculty  for  interments 
in  the  banal  ground  uf  its  humble  chapel  bears  the  signature 


Balfrr  Tower  ud  Potoh  of  TorTM  old  Chnicb, 

of  Cranmer.  The  little  church,  which  vas  rebuilt  about 
twenty  years  ago,  was,  previous  to  that  time,  a  good  specimen 
of  the  old  ohapels  in  the  dales.     The  deed  referred  to  implies 

IS 
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that  other  church  rites  had  been  performed  there  loug  before 
its  date.  In  the  petition  for  this  deed,  "  dt  juga  montium 
"  interposila,"  is  the  reason  assigned  by  the  parishioners  for 
asking  to  be  allowed  to  bury  at  home,  instead  of  carrying 
their  dead  to  the  mother-church  at  Ulverston.  Near  the 
embouchure  of  Torver  Beck  are  seen  a  large  bobbin  mill| 
a  very  pretty  farm  and,  up  the  hillside  at  some  distance  from 
the  farm,  a  small  lonely- looking  building,  which  is  a  Baptist 
chapel — one  of  the  many  places  of  worship  belonging  to 
that  body  of  dissenters  that  lie  scattered  over  this  district, 
generally  in  situations  remote  and  secluded  as  this.  It 
has  been  said  of  these  meeting-houses  that  they  were  so 
located  to  avoid  interruption  of  worship  and  to  escape 
persecution. 

For  more  than  a  mile  here  the  lake  on  either  shore  possesses 
little  scenic  and  no  historic  interest ;  but  after  passing  the 
long  height  called  Torver  Common  we  find  under  its  northern 
shoulder  several  farms  in  picturesque  situations.  One  of 
these  called  Brackenbarrow  occupies  the  place  of  the  ancient 
seat  of  a  family,  long  extinct,  of  the  same  name.  The  ad- 
joining beautiful  estate  of  Hawthwaite  and  other  lands  in 
"  Torferghe,'*  "  with  reasonable  ingress  and  egress  from  Lid- 
"  chate  of  Braekenbergh,.  to  the  said  land,"  were  given  to  the 
monks  of  Conishead  Priory  by  a  Roger  de  Brakenberg.  Sir 
Robert  Brakenbury,  who  was  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  IV  and  Richard  III  is  said  to  have  been 
a  member  of  this  family,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  authen- 
ticate the  fact. 

On  the  opposite  shore,  embosomed  in  the  close  hanging 
wood  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  nestles  the  pretty  villa 
called  Brantwood,  the  residence  of  the  foremost  and  best  of 
our  engravers  on  wood — W.  J.  Linton,  whose  wife,  Elizabeth 
Lynn  Linton,  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  many  popular 
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lady  novelists  of  the  present  day.  It  was,  some  years  ago, 
occupied  by  Gerald  Massey,  the  peasant  or  artizan-poet ;  and 
before  its  purchase  by  Mr.  Linton,  it  was  for  several  years  of 
his  boyhood  and  youth  the  home  of  the  Bev.  Charles  Hudson, 
who,  as  may  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the  victims  in  the 
terrible  accident  that  occurred  on  the  Matterhom  in  1865. 
The  Saturday  Review,  a  periodical  not  much  given  to  amiable 
comment,  called  this  lamented  gentleman,  in  an  article  on 
the  catastrophe  by  which  he  perished,  "  the  best  and  bravest 
"  and  stoutest  of  foot  of  all  the  Alpine  brotherhood."  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Alpine  club,  and  one  of  the 
party  of  young  Englishmen  who  first  ascended  Mont  Slanc 
without  guides.  It  is  probable  that  his  early  rambles  over 
the  rugged  and  steep  fells  of  Coniston  created  the  taste  for 
mountain  adventure  which  his  friends  (amongst  the  earliest 
of  whom  I  feel  a  sad  pleasure  in  reckoning  myself)  have  had 
such  awful  cause  to  deplore. 

The  glorious  mountain  range  of  Coniston  opens  here  upon 
the  voyager  in  all  its  grandeur  and  sublimity.     These  noble 

hills  are  of  no  great  altitude — their  highest  point,  "  the  Old 

« 

"  Man,"  being  only  2,665  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  it  may  be 
that  their  advanced  and,  apparently,  detached  position  gives 
them  an  advantage  over  the  neighbouring  fells,  or  that  few 
others  are  seen  from  equally  favourable  points  of  view,  or 
perhaps  that  I  have  had  more  opportunity  of  studying,  and 
taken  more  pains  to  make  myself  acquainted  with,  their 
beauties,  but  I  certainly  believe  that  the  group  of  mountains, 
known  as  the  Coniston  range,  exhibit  more  of  the  picturesque 
than  any  other  within  the  four  seas  of  Britain.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  describe  them  elsewhere  and  they  have  been 
described  by  many  abler  hands ;  it  is  therefore  unnecessary 
to  repeat  such  description  here. 

At  the  apex  or  bight  of  a  wide  bay  nearly  opposite  to 
Brantwood  stands  Coniston  Hall,  the  fine  old  seat  of  the 
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Flemings,  now  of  Bydal.  It  Las  for  many  years  been  con- 
verted into  a  farm-house,  but  still  shews  many  traces  of  its 
former  grandeur.  An  enthusiastic  local  author  and  artist, 
writing  half  a  century  ago,  says  of  Ooniston  Hall :— "  It  was, 
"  till  lately,  a  splendid  ruin,  and  is  yet  such  when  seen  from 
"  the  south  and  west,  but  the  view  from  the  north  is  frightful, 
"  and  must  affect  with  mixed  feelings  of  disgust  and  sorrow 
"  every  lover  of  the  picturesque.  By  way  of  improvement, 
"  the  projecting  wings  have  been  severed  from  the  main  body 
of  the  building,  and  without  leaving  *  a  wreck  behind.*  All 
has,  however,  been  scraped  down  and  smoothed  to  as  even 
"  a  ^rface  as  the  rugged  nature  of  the  materials  would  allow, 
"  without  going  to  the  expense  of  mortar  and  whitewash ; — 
"  half  way  between  end  and  end,  has  been  constructed  in  an 
['  inclined  plane,  a  cart  road  from  the  ground  to  the  huge 
"  doors  of  a  granary,  the  chambers  of  this  ancient  hall  being 
*'  now  used  as  a  depository  for  corn."  Shorn  of  its  original 
fair  proportions  and  reduced  from  its  ancient  dignity  as 
Coniston  Hall  undoubtedly  is,  there  is  still  much  about  it  to 
please  any  admjrer  of  the  substantial  domestic  architecture  of 
the  period  when  fortification  had  ceased  to  be  a  necessity,  and 
convenience  had  superseded  security  as  the  primary  con- 
sideration in  erecting  a  hall  even  in  the  northern  counties. 
The  very  thickness  of  the  walls— the  massive  and  lofty  chim- 
neys now  almost  buried  in  ivy — the  stairs,  each  a  long  square 
log  of  solid  oak — the  garde-robe  formed  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall,  on  a  level  with  the  upper  floor — its  sedicula  also  a 
block  of  native  oak,  perforated — the  flooring  and  wainscot- 
work  of  the  banqueting  Kail,  now  a  bam,  or,  as  Green  says,* 
a  granary,  and  the  evidences  still  remaining  of  its  once  much 
greater  extent,  all  and  each  present  something  to  interest  the 
lover  of  antiquity,  and  must  convey  to  every  spectator  a  vivid 
idea  of  its  early  grandeur  and  importance. 

The  family,  of  which  this  hall  was  for  several  centuries  the 
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principal  seat,  traces  its  descent  from  the  second  son  of  Sir 
Michael  le  Fleming,  who  settled,  and  held  large  possessions  in 
Fnniess  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest. 

The  fonndation  charter  of  Fumess  Abbey,  executed  in  1 127 
by  Stephen,  Earl  of  Mortaigne  and  Boulogne — afterwards 
King — grants  to  that  community,  amongst  other  possessions^ 
qoidquid  intra  Fumes  continetur,  prefer  terram  Michlis. 
Flemengo"  whd  was  himself  one  of  the  earliest  benefactors 
of  the  Abbey.  The  learned  and  laborious  local  historian. 
West,  strives  to  identify  this  Sir  Michael  le  Fleming  with  the 
leader  of  the  same  name  who  was  sent  by  his  kinsman  Bald- 
win, Earl  of  Flanders,  in  command  of  his  contingent  to  aid 
William  in  the  conquest  of  England,  and  was  much  employed 
by  the  Conqueror  in  the  intestine  wars  that  followed  that  great 
event.  The  only  grounds  on  which  the  supposition  rests,  that 
this  warrior  lived  for  eighty-seven  years  after  the  invasion  that 
brought  him  to  England,  his  last  charter  to  Furness  Abbey 
bearing  the  date  of  1153,  are  found  in  the  concluding  words 
of  that  deed — saltim  vespertinum  being  taken  as  signifying 
the  gift  to  be  an  offering  to  God  made  in  extreme  old  age — 
and  in  the  fact  that  his  son  and  heir  was  named  after  the 
Conqueror.  It  is,  however,  much  more  probable  that  he  was 
tfae  son  or  grandson  of  the  Flemish  leader  than  that  warrior 
himself,  though  no  doubt  he  would  be  the  Michael  le  Fleming 
named  in  the  foundation  charter  sixty-one  years  after  the 
Conquest. 

The  line  founded  by  the  eldest  son  of  this  Sir  Michael 
lapsed  by  marriage  into  the  name  of  De  Cancefield,  then  into 
the  house  of  Harrington,  which  terminated  in  that  victim  of 
the  ambition  of  others,  Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  junior  branch 
of  the  Flemings  settled  at  Carnarvon  Castle,  the  foundations 
of  which  are  still  to  be  traced  near  to  the  village  of  Becker- 
mont  in  Cumberland;  but  after  only  two  descents  they 
retained  to  Fumess  on  the  acquisition  of  Coniston  and  other 
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manors  by  marriage  with  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Adam  de 
Urswick,  and  there  founded  the  family  of  Fleming  of  Coniston, 
now  represented,  as  regards  possession  of  the  family  property, 
by  General  le  Fleming  (late  Hughes)  of  Bydal  hall,  while  the 
title,  following  the  male  line,  is  borne  by  Sir  Micbael  le 
Fleming,  a  settler  in  New  Zealand.  This  gentleman,  destined 
probably  to  establish  an  old  English  name  and  title  in  a  new 
land,  stands,  I  think,  twenty -sixth  in  descent  from  his  name- 
sake, so  often  mentioned.  Sir  Michael  of  Aldingham.  The 
line  of  le  Fleming  has  boasted  several  members  worthy  of 
their  descent.  One  served  in  the  Scottish  wars  of  Edward 
the  First  and  for  his  services,  especially  at  the  famous  siege  of 
Carlaverock,  received  honours  and  rewards.*  Another  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  board  the  first  ship  that  discovered  the 
Spanish  Armada.  Sir  Daniel  Fleming,  who,  like  his  father, 
suffered  severely  for  his  loyalty  to  the  Stuarts,  lived,  during 
the  interregnum,  in  studious  retirement  at  Bydal,  their  West- 
moreland manor — acquired  by  marriage  with  the  heiress  of 
the  De  Lancasters — became  a  famous  scholar,  genealogist, 
antiquary  and  annotator — was  knighted  after  the  Bestoration, 
and  appointed  by  Charles  the  Second  his  first  High  Sheriff 
for  Cumberland  with  license  under  the  privy  seal  to  reside  out 
of  his  Sheriff-dom — sat  in  Parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Cockermouth  and  was  the  father  of  fifteen  children.  The 
eldest  of  these.  Sir  William,  was  the  first  baronet  of  the  family, 
and  represented  Westmoreland  during  his  father's  lifetime — 
the  fifth  son,  Sir  George,  was  Bishop  of  Carlisle — and  the 
sixth,  Michael,  whose  soh  came  to  the  title  and  estates,  was 
major  in  the  Earl  of  Derby's  regiment  and  served  with  dis- 
tinction through  the  great  wars  in  Flanders.  Sir  Daniel 
Fleming,t  it  is  said,  left  a  vast  mass  of  manuscript  on  archce- 

•  So  stated  bj  West— but  the  name  is  not  on  the  "  Boll  of  CarlaTerock.** 

f  The  ardole,  le,  in  this  name  was  generally  dropped  for  many  generations. 
Sir  William  Fleming  restored  it  baptismaUy  at  the  christening  of  his  son,  the 
late  Sir  Michael  ie  Fleming,  who  is  claimed  as  "  my  Mend  "  by  James  Bo8weU« 
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ology,  local  history,  and  contemporary  public  events,  which, 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  has  never  been  put  to  the  uses  to  which 
no  doubt  it  was  intended  by  the  honoured  writer. 

The  only  distinct  trace  of  the  residence  of  this  family, 
besides  the  hall,  that  remains  at  Coniston,  is  an  inscription 
upon  a  small  and  very  plain  plate  of  brass  let  into  the  wall  of 
the  church  over  a  pew  assigned  to  Coniston  Hall.  It  runs 
thus : — 

To  the  liviDg  memory  of  Alice  Fleming  of  Goningston  Hall,  in 
the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  widow  (late  wife  of  William 
Fleming,  of  GoniDgston  Hall  aforesaid  Esq.,  and  eldest  daughter 
of  Roger  Kirkby,  of  Eirkby,  in  the  said  county  Esq.,)  and  of  John 
^irkhj,  gentleman,  her  second  brother,  was  this  monument  by  her 
three  sorrowful  sons,  Sir  Daniel  Fleming,  Knight,  Boger  Fleming 
and  William  Fleming,  gentlemen,  to  their  dear  mother  and  uncle, 
here  erected.  The  said  John  Kirkby  (having  lived  above  thirty 
years  with  his  sister,  and  having  given  to  the  churches  and  poor  of 
Earkby  and  Goningston  the  sum  of  ^150,)  died  a  bachelor  at 
Goningston  Hall  aforesaid,  September  23  A.D.  1680,  and  was 
buried  near  unto  this  place  the  next  day.  And  the  said  Alice 
Fleming  died  also  (having  outlived  her  late  husband  about  27  years, 
and  survived  ^re  out  of  her  eight  children,)  at  Goningston  Hall 
aforesaid,  Feb.  26,  1680,  and  was  buried  in  this  church  close  bv  her 
said  brother,  Feb.  28, 1680  ;  in  the  same  grave  where  y*  Lady  Bold 
(second  wife  to  John  Fleming,  Esq.,  uncle  to  y'  said  W.  Fleming) 
had,  about  55  years  before,  been  interred. 

EPITAPH. 

Spectator,  stay  and  view  the  sacred  ground ; 
See,  it  contains  such  love  on  earth  scarce  found; 
A  brother  and  a  sister — and  you  see 
She  seeks  to  find  him  in  mortality. 
First  he  did  leave  us,  then  she  stayed  and  tryed 
To  live  without  him — liked  it  not,  and  died. 
Here  they  ly  buried,  whose  religious  zeal 
Appeared  sincere  to  Prince,  Ghurch,  Gommonweal ; 
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Kind  to  their  kindred,  faithful  to  their  friends, 
Clear  in  their  lives,  and  cheerful  at  their  ends. 
They  were  hoth  dear  to  them,  whose  good  intent 
Makes  them  both  live  in  this  one  monument. 
So  dear  is  sacred  love,  though  th'  outward  part 
Turn  dust,  it  still  shall  linger  round  the  heart. 

I  may  mention  that  the  Lady  Bold  whose  connection  with 
their  family  the  Flemings  thought  worthy  of  placing  thus 
upon  record,  was  the  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Bold  of  Bold  Hall 
and  daughter  of  Sir  William  Norris  of  Speke,  Knight  of  the 
Bath. 

Lying  westward  of  Coniston  Hall,  and  curiously  sprinkled 
along  the  foot  of  the  broken  declivity  that  connects  the  floor 
of  the  vale  with  the  fells,  is  the  village  of  Church  Coniston — 
distributed  in  irregular  clusters  of  humble  dwellings — some 
upon  the  declivity  and  some  below  it,  but  every  one  of  them 
possessing  beauties  of  its  own  and  every  one  having  its 
separate  designation.  These  names  are  of  some  interest  as 
illustrating  the  manner  in  which  the  early  settlers  in  the  dales 
distinguished  their  homesteads,  for  most  of  them  are  probably 
as  old  as  the  manor  itself.  Beginning  at  the  south,  we  have 
Farkgate,  Outrake,  Smartfield,  Spoonhall,  Piper  hole,  Hawse- 
bank,  The  Ghyll,  Jenkin  syke,  Bowmanstead,  Doe  how,  Hee- 
thwaite,  Catbank,  Wraysdale,  Gateside,  The  Brow,  Dixon 
ground,  Brigg-end,  The  Forge,  'Boon  beck,  Holy-wath,  Far- 
end,  Yewdale-bridge  &c.,  or  some  two  dozen  distinct  groups 
of  houses,  mostly  of  the  cottage  class,  constituting  one  mile- 
long  village  of  about  1300  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  the  copper  mines  and  slate  quarries. 

The  church  of  Coniston,  which  occupies  a  position  central 
to  the  village,  is  a  Chapel  of  Ease  under  Ulverston,  with  a 
stipend  of  £146,  recently  augmented,  derived  from  land, 
houses,  bounty,  dividends  and  fees.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1819 
on  the  site  of  an  older  edifice.     The  only  part  of  the  former 
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church  that  remains  is  the  belfry  tower,  which,  being  out  of 
keeping  with  and  small  in  proportion  to  the  body  of  the 
present  building,  confers  but  little  ecclesiastical  and  no  archi- 
tectural distinction  upon  it.  The  new  building  is  plain  even 
to  meanness  ;  but  being  now  well  screened  by  trees  and 
flourishing  evergreens — and  I  may  state  that  evergreens  grow 
here  with  a  luxuriance  that  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere — it  is 
not  so  offensive  to  the  eye  as  formerly.  The  interior  has 
been  greatly  beautified  by  improvements  made  in  1857,  the 
cost  being  defrayed  by  subscription.  The  addition  of  a 
reading  desk,  pulpit,  reredos  and  altar  rail  in  handsomely 
carved  oak,  the  painting  of  what  used  to  be  an  unsightly 
expanse  of  white  ceiling,  in  imitation  of  oak  panelling,  and 
the  spare  but  tasteful  introduction  of  tinted  glass  iuto  the 
windows,  have  made  the  inside  as  handsome  as  it  is  likely  to 
be  whilst  the  pews  are  allowed  to  remain.  The  parish  register 
dates  back  to  l«594.  In  the  vestry  is  stored  a  library,  chiefly 
of  works  on  diviuity,  sermons  &c.,  which  have  been  purchased 
from  time  to  time  with  the  interest  of  different  sums  left  by 
the  Fleming  family,  commencing  with  £5  under  the  will  of 
fioger  Fleming  of  Coniston,  dated  February,  1699.  In  the 
vestibule  of  the  southern  entrance  to  the  church  is  kept  one 
of  those  curious  old  chests,  made  from  a  solid  block  of  oak, 
like  that  containing  the  muniments  of  the  Grammar  School 
at  Hawksbead.  The  only  contents  of  this  are  a  number  of 
slips  of  paper,  each  bearing  the  almost  illegible  affidavit  of 
two  women  that  the  corpse  of  each  person  interred  was 
shrouded  in  cloth  only  made  of  woollen  material.  These 
worn  and  fragile  evidences  of  a  curious  old  protective  law — 
for  I  infer  it  could  only  be  enacted  to  support  the  landed 
interest— serve,  if  they  do  nothing  else,  to  explain  the  line  in 
Pope  which  has  puzzled  many  modern  readers — 

"  Odious ! — ^in  woollen  I — 'twould  a  saint  provoke.** 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  most  legible  of  these 
fugitive  records : — 

Lanc^-  P.ociatt'Cappell  de  Coniston. 

We  Jennet  Dickson  wife  of  Thomas  Dickson  and  Isabell  Fleming 
widow — doe  severallj  make  oath  that  the  Corps  of  Isabel  Dickson 
widow  was  buryed  March  y«  15*^  An®-  Dmj.  1092.  And  was  not 
putt  in,  wrapt  or  wound  up  in  any  Shirt,  Shift,  Sheet  or  Shioud, 
Made  or  mingled  w^  fflax,  Hemp,  Hair,  Gold  or  Silver,  &c  :  nor 
in  any  Coffin  lined  or  faced  w^^  Cloath  &c :  nor  in  any  other 
material  but  Sheeps  wooll  onely  According  to  Act  of  Parly  men  t 
In  Testimony  whereof  we  y®  s<i  Jennet  Dickson  and  Isabel  Fleming 
have  hereunto  putt  our  Hands  and  seales  the  Ib^  day  of  March  : 
Ano.  Dmj  1692. 
Capt-  et  Jur*  coram  me  JENNET  DICKSON 

Henri  Mattinson  Cus^^  her  x  m^ 

de  Torver  dicimo  nono  ISABEL  FLEMING 

die  Martij  Anno  Dom  1693  her  x  m^^ 

The  average  annual  number  of  marriages  in  this  chapelry 
is  10 ;  of  births  51  ;  of  deaths  31  ;  making  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality rather  heavy  for  a  rural  population. 

The  copper  mines,  which  have  long  been  the  principal 
source  of  employment  to  the  people  of  Coniston,  are  situated 
in  a  fine  basin  amongst  the  hills  to  the  north-west  of  the 
village,  and  are  approached  by  a  steep,  romantic  roadway,  cut 
in  the  fell-side  along  the  verge  of  a  craggy  ravine,  called 
locally  a  ghyll,  down  which  a  stream  rushes,  forming  in  its 
way  several  fine  waterfalls.  These  mines  are  of  vast  extent 
and  great  antiquity.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  worked  by  the  primeval  inhabitants  of  this  country 
before  its  occupation  by  the  Romans — weapons  and  vessels  of 
copper  being  in  common  use  amongst  them  before  the  art  of 
obtaining  and  working  iron  was  generally  known.  Recent 
operations,  too,  have  from  time  to  time  disclosed  old  workings 
which  have  obviously  been  made  at  a  very  early  period,  by 
the  primitive  method  of  lighting  great  fires  upon  the  veins 
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containing  ore  and,  when  sufficiently  heated,  pouring  cold 
water  upon  the  rock,  and  so,  by  the  sudden  abstraction  of 
caloric,  rending,  cracking  and  making  a  circumscribed  portion 
workable  by  the  rude  implements  then  in  use,  specimens  of 
which  are  8til^found  occasionally  in  the  very  ancient  parts  of 
the  mines,  especially  small  quadrangular  wedges  perforated 
for  the  reception  of  a  handle.  This  carries  our  imaginations 
back  to  the  still  earlier  times  when  the  great  Carthaginian 
general  formed  a  road  for  his  army  over  the  Alps  by  some- 
what similar  means.  It  is  also  asserted  that  these  copper 
mines  have  been  in  operation,  more  or  less  extensively,  since 
the  time  of  the  Bomans,  and  without  any  intermission,  except 
during  the  rule  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  when  they  were  abandoned 
for  a  few  years,  probably  on  account  of  the  persecution  suf- 
fered  by  the  owners,  who,  as  I  have  said,  were  obnoxious  to 
the  government  of  that  day. 

After  the  Restoration  mining  operations  were  resumed  here 
and,  as  said,  have  never  been  entirely  suspended  since. 
Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  however,  these  operations 
.were  of  a  very  Umited  character,  being  carried  on  by  two  or 
three  native  miners  working  on  their  own  account  on  what  is 
called  the  tribute  principle— that  is,  allotting  a  certain  fixed 
proportion  of  their  "gettings"  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
About  that  time,  however,  the  present  Coniston  Mining  Com- 
pany took  possession  of  the  ground  and  soon  made  a  great 
alteration  in  the  manner  of  working  their  mines.  For  many 
years  their  shipments  averaged  300  tons  per  month  and  em- 
ployed from  five  to  six  hundred  people.  From  various  causes, 
however,  the  mining  interests  of  Coniston  have  for  some  years 
been  declining  and  the  number  of  hands  employed  do  not 
now  exceed  two  hundred.  These  mines,  I  have  said,  are  of 
vast  extent.  Levels,  as  horizontal  workings  are  called,  at 
many  different  depths,  run  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  moun- 
tains,  while  shafts,  or  perpendicular  works,  communicating 
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with  the  levels,  have  been  sunk  to  the  great  depth  of  286 
fathoms  or  1416  feet,  requiring  the  workmen  employed  in 
them  to  descend  in  going  to,  and  to  climb  in  returning  from 
their  daily  work,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  perpendicular  ladders — 
an  amount  of  toil  that  to  most  of  us  would  be  a  sufficient 
day's  work  of  itself.  A  description  in  ample  detail  of  this 
vast  system  of  "  shafts  and  levels,"  with  all  the  dressing  works 
and  other  machinery  belonging  to  them — which,  though 
written  almost  twenty  years  ago,  is  tolerably  applicable  to 
their  present  condition — may  be  found  in  a  little  volume 
called  "  The  Old  Man,"  a  copy  of  which  is,  I  believe,  in  the 
library  of  this  Society. 

The  other  great  industrial  institution  of  Coniston  is  the 
slate  quarries,  which  were  formerly  wrought  much  more 
extensively  than  now.  For  many  years,  notwithstanding  the 
superiority  of  their  slate,  both  in  colour  and  texture,  the 
quarries  of  Coniston,  in  consequence  of  their  distance  from, 
and  the  heavy  expense  of  cartage  to  a  port,  were  unable  to 
compete  with  those  of  Kirkby,  which  are  close  to  the  sea ; 
consequently  they  were  for  many  years  all  but  abandoned. 
Since  the  formation  of  the  Coniston  railway,  however,  the 
slate  workers  there  have  recovered  much  of  their  old  spirit 
and  activity  ;  the  Coniston  and  Tilberthwaite  quarries  employ 
upwards  of  a  hundred  men,  and  their  exports  are  annually 
increasing  in  amouut,  reaching  in  the  present  year  about 
three  thousand  tons.  For  an  account  of  the  old  quarries  in 
this  and  the  neighbouring  vale  of  Tilberthwaite,  some  of 
which  are  very  extensively  and  curiously  excavated,  I  would 
again  refer  to  the  little  work  just  named. 

Amongst  the  Coniston  fells  and  far  above  the  mines  several 
of  those  small  sheets  of  water  called  Tarns,  common  in 
the  lake  country,  are  seen,  occupying  sites  at  considerable 
elevations.  In  a  line  beyond  the  mines  from  the  village  lies 
Leverswater,  the  largest  of  the  Coniston  tarns,  being  about  a 
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mile  in  eircamference  and  at  a  height  of  1850  feet  above  the 
sea.  Another,  curiously  enough  named  Low-water,  lies  under 
the  precipice  called  Buckbarrow  Crags  in  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Old  Man  mountain,  with  an  elevation  of  1786  feet.  A 
third,  at  1646  feet,  called  Gaits,  or  Goats  water,  probably 
from  being  all  but  inaccessible  to  any  four-footed  animal  less 
active  than  the  goat,  occupies  a  deep  basin  with  the  Old  Man 
on  the  eastern,  and  the  towering  columno-mural  rocks  called 
Dow  Crags  on  the  west.  A  fourth,  called  Blind  Tarn,  from 
the  curious  circumstance  that  it  has  no  visible  inlet  or  outlet, 
lies  not  far  from  Gaitswater,  under  the  conical  peak  called 
Brown  Pike.  The  situations  of  all  these  Tarns  are  wild  and 
romantic  in  the  extreme :  some  of  them  abound  in  trout  and 
small  char,  and  to  some  odd  superstitions  and  legends  are 
attached. 

On  the  eastern  or  Monk  Coniston  side  of  the  lake  the 
scenery  is  altogether  destitute  of  the  grandeur  that  confronts 
it  on  the  west.  But  on  the  two  miles  of  fairly  wooded  and 
cultivated  slope  that  intervenes  between  Brantwood  and  the 
Waterhead  are  several  residences  most  pleasantly  situated 
and  all  commanding  a  view  rarely  paralleled  for  richness 
and  variety.  In  a  very  agreeable,  though,  as  regards  the 
people,  not  very  accurate,  description  of  the  lake  district  in 
Knight's  "  Land  we  live  in,"  the  author,  a  lady  who  knows 
the  country  well,  says  of  this  locality — '*  There  the  traveller 
"  will  assuredly  pause,  and  hope  he  may  never  forget  what  he 
now  sees.  He  has  probably  never  beheld  a  scene  which 
conveyed  a  stronger  impression  of  joyful  charm  ;  of  fertility, 
"  prosperity,  comfort  nestling  in  the  bosom  of  the  rarest 
beauty,  with  the  scattered  dwellings  under  their  sheltering 
woods, — the  cheerful  town,  the  rich  slopes  and  the  dark 
gorge  and  summits  of  Yewdale  behind ;  while  the  broad 
"  water  lies  as  still  as  heaven  between  shore  and  shore."  One 
of  the  less  modern  houses  on  this  side  of  the  lake  called 
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Bank-ground^  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  in  monkish 
times  the  residence  of  the  priest  detached  from  the  brother- 
hood of  Fumess  to  administer  the  offices  of  his  religion  to 
the  dales-people  around.  Another  residence,  Tent  Lodge, 
was  the  property  and  home  of  the  family  of  which  Miss 
Elizabeth  Smith  was  a  member.  This  estimable  lady's  virtues 
and  learning  I  have  already  alluded  to,  when  noticing  her 
monument  in  Hawkshead  church,  but  I  would  recommend 
the  chapter  devoted  to  her  and  her  family  history  in  De 
Quincey's  delightful  papers  on  Lake  Society,  as  remarkably 
worthy  of  perusal.  In  more  recent  times  Tent  Lodge  has 
been  honoured  in  being  the  residence,  for  two  summers,  of 
Alfred  Tennyson,  who,  however,  seems  to  prefer  the  milder 
breezes  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the  bracing  gales  of  Goniston. 
But  as  if  to  maintain  its  distinction,  this  tasteful  house  has, 
for  spme  years,  been  tenanted  by  a  near  descendant  of  George 
Bomney,  the  great  painter,  the  rival  and,  in  genius,  said  to  be 
the  superior  of  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds. 

The  grounds  of  Tent  liodge  adjoin  those  of  Monk  Goniston 
Park,  the  magnificent  seat  of  Mr.  James  Garth  Marshall,  one 
of  the  great  manufacturing  family  of  that  name  at  Leeds, 
different  members  of  which  have  acquired  estates  in  the  Lake 
district  of  wide  extent  and  great  beauty.  The  term  magnifi- 
cent can  hardly  be  applied  to  the  mansion  of  Monk  Goniston 
Park,  but  the  demesne  surrounding,  and  the  estate  connected 
with  it  surpass  nearly  all  others  in  the  loveliness,  wildness 
and  diversity  of  the  scenery  they  comprise  within  their 
boundaries. 

The  old  Waterhead  Inn  formerly  stood  exactly  at  the  head 
of  Goniston  water.  Its  place  knows  it  no  more ;  but  it  is 
well  remembered  by  tourists  and  neighbours  as  one  of  the 
best  of  those  snug  old-fashioned  houses  of  entertainment 
which  are  fast  disappearing,  though  once  so  numerous  in  the 
rural  parts  of  this  country.     Many  who  now  approach  Gonia* 


ton  hj  tbe  osnal  road  from  Havksbead  or  Ambleside  seem,  as 
they  come  apos  the  blaolc  left  by  the  removal  of  this  hostelry, 


to  miflfl  tbe  expected  greeting  of  on  old  friend,  a  feeling  that 
is  scarcely  removed  by  tbe  more  splendid  accommodation  and, 
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as  regards  soenery,  enperior  site  of  the  neyr  Waterhead  Inn, 
vhioh  stands  about  half  a  mile  from  the  head  of  the  lake  and 
the  same  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  village,  out  upon 
the  fair  and  fertile  plain  that  with  the  lake  itself  forms  the 
appropriate  floor  of  this  exquisite  valley ;  and  there,  assured 
that  I  oould  not  leave  my  friends  in  better  quarters,  I  must 
dose  this  section  of  my  subject. 


PICKINGS  UP  AND  JOTTINGS  DOWN 
CONCERNING  BOOKS  AND  THEIR  AUTHORS. 

By  David  Buxton,  F.R.8.L. 

(BsAD  9th  Mat,  1867.) 


How  maDy  chapters  have  been  T^ritten,  and  how  many  more 
might  be  written,  on  the  ''  CuriositieB  of  Literature  ! "  And 
when  we  come  to  consider  them,  how  numerous  and  how 
yarions  these  Curiosities  of  Literature  are  !  Perhaps  no 
more  striking  instances  can  be  found  to  illustrate  this  sub- 
ject than  in  the  history  of  literary  works.  In  their  inception, 
their  progress,  and  their  completion,  how  strange  and  curious 
are  the  facts  which  relate  to  many  of  those  works,  which,  for 
their  rare  merits,  or  for  their  author's  fame,  have  now  become 
familiar  or  renowned ! 

What  is  a  "  new  work  ?  "  Suppose  it  to  be  written  by  a 
popular  or  accredited  author ;  or  to  be  upon  a  subject  which 
has  present  attractions  for  public  attention :  what  interest  it 
excites !  If  there  be  any  mystery  as  to  its  authorship ;  or 
any  history  relating  to  its  subject,  how  eagerly  is  its  appear- 
ance looked  for,  how  closely  is  every  feature  scanned  !  And 
yet  when  the  book  comes  before  us — when  we  look  upon  it 
as  netff — with  a  life  and  a  career  before  it — the  inviter  of 
criticism  (be  it  favourable  or  unfavourable,  fair  or  unfair) 
all  new  and  fresh  as  to  its  appearance  before  the  world — 
what  a  life  it  has  lived  already  !  To  its  author  its  life  is 
finished,  before  to  the  reader  it  has  yet  begun.  Books  just 
published  are  just  born.  At  their  birth  their  author  has 
done  with  them.    Their  life,  and  their  figure  in  the  world. 
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are  all  matters  which  pertain  to  the  iincertain  Future.  The 
child  just  horn  is  horn  merely :  to  hecome  a  man  and  play 
his  part  and  do  his  duty  in  the  world,  he  has  now  to  live. 
The  ship  just  huiit  is  as  yet  a  dead,  useless  hull:  to  do 
what  it  was  intended  to  do — to  go  whither  it  was  intended  to 
go,  it  must  he  launched  and  sailed.  Else,  all  thus  far  done 
is  so  much  lost  and  wasted.  So  with  literary  work.  It  is 
designed,  modified  and  written — often  little  like  at  last  to  the 
form  it  was  at  first  intended  to  give  it — ^hut  it  is  finished,  for 
hetter  or  worse — fulfilling  its  author's  wish  and  intention, 
with  more  or  less  success. 

And  there  is  yet  a  life  antecedent  even  to  that  we  haye 
just  alluded  to.  Before  the  first  page  is  penned ;  hefore 
its  opening  words  are  written  ;  how  much  of  thought  and 
attention ;  of  search  and  research ;  of  facts  and  illustra- 
tions entertained  and  weighed — some  to  he  received,  others 
to  he  rejected,  as  irrelevant,  redundant,  or  superfluous — some 
to  figure  largely  on  the  canvas,  in  the  foreground,  to  be 
leading  characteristics  of  the  picture,  others  to  he  suhordinate 
and  accessory,  glanced  at  rather  than  examined ; — how  much 
of  all  this  has  passed  through  the  author's  mind — occupied 
his  time — furnished  the  engrossing  employment  of  the  ''  la- 
''  horious  days "  which  men  give  to  literary  work,  not  only 
before  the  world  sees  a  word  of  the  hook,  hut  before  the 
printer  sees  a  page  of  the  manuscript.  And  while  we  may 
hope,  in  al]  great  works  aiming  at  permanent  success  and  at 
high  influence,  the  potency  of  the  highest  and  best  hopes  is 
never  absent,  surely  it  is  permissible  to  think  of  the  present* 
and  the  worldly  fame  which  they  may  bring  to  their  authors : 
and  then  recurs  the  thought  so  well  expressed  by  the  author 
of  the  Minstrel : — 

"  0  who  shall  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 

"  The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar?" 

But  all  this  is  matter  of  uncertainty.    The  author  may 
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hope,  bat  he  must  fear.  A  future  Paradise  Lost  may  lire 
for  ever :  but  it  may  be  little  thought  of  and  have  a  tardy 
sale  is  its  author's  life-time^  while  it  is  reserved  for  a  future 
Addison  to  make  it  known  and  popular,  only  when  its  author 
has  passed  from  the  scene  altogether.  Doubtful  as  is  the 
future  career  of  the  child  just  bom — whether  he  shall  liye  on, 
or  die  speedily ;  whether  he  shall  haye  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
life,  or  a  painful,  sickly  one ;  whether  he  win  a  good  name, 
or  miss  and  mar  all  the  chances  of  prosperity  and  distinction ; 
whether  life,  long  or  short,  be  prosperous  or  otherwise— these 
contingencies  are  not  a  whit  more  doubtful  in  the  case  of  the 
child  than  of  literary  progeny — of  the  Book  which  has  just 
received  the  final  punctuation  of  the  author's  pen.  In  this 
spirit  Wordsworth  says — 

"  Go  forth,  my  little  book !  purBue  thy  way ; 

**  Go  forih,  and  please  the  gentle  and  the  good.*** 

And  in  another  authority,  seldom  quoted,  and  probably  not 
much  known,  there  is  what  has  always  struck  me  as  an 
admirable  valediction  for  an  author  laying  down  his  pen : — 
And  here  I  will  make  an  end.  And  if  I  have  done  well, 
and  as  is  fitting  the  story,  it  is  that  which  I  desired :  but 
if  slenderly  and  meanly,  it  is  that  which  I  could  attain 
onto."  (2  Maccabees,  xv,  87,  88.) 
I  said  a  little  while  ago  that  a  book  when  finished  is  often 
little  like  at  last  to  the  form  it  was  intended  to  give  it  at  the 
first.  This  is  a  statement  to  which  no  thoughtful  student  of 
literary  history  will  for  a  moment  demur.  The  fact  is  so. 
It  arises  from  a  variety  of  causes.  In  some  of  its  aspects  it 
induces  sad  reflections ;  but  in  every  aspect  it  is  well  worthy 
of  note.  Where  Death  comes  to  arrest  the  active  hand  and 
stop  the  fertile  brain,  and  to  change  the  intended  work  into 
a  monumental ''  Fragment,"  then  the  instance  is  sad  enough. 

•  Hemorialf,  AJ).  1820,  p.  149. 
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Such  as  this  are  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Wives  and  Daughters  and 
Thackeray's  Denis  Duval— leh  as  it  were  with  the  ink  still 
wet,  and  the  pen  laid  down  intended  to  be  resumed  on  the 
morrow ;  but  when  the  morrow  came — 

lie    He    ♦    «    *    "  They  had 
"  Another  mom  than  ours." 

But  there  are  numerous  cases  of  a  very  different  character. 
Sometimes  a  subject  so  grows  upon  a  man  as  far  to  exceed 
the  bounds  within  which  he  proposed  to  treat  it.  Of  this  the 
most  conspicuous  instance  is  that  of  Macaulay's  History. 
No  life  would  be  long  enough  to  complete  as  he  began  the 
work  which  he  contemplated  and  announced  in  the  very  first 
sentence  of  the  book  as  "  The  History  of  England  from  the 
"  accession  of  King  James  the  Second  down  to  a  time  which 
"  is  within  the  memory  of  men  still  living.'*  We  know,  as  a 
matter  of  fact^  that  it  did  not  reach  continuously  to  the  end 
of  the  succeeding  reign.  The  memory  of  living  men  does 
not  very  strictly  define  a  date  :  but  we  may  be  very  sure  that 
Lord  Macaulay  would  never  willingly  have  limited  the  scheme 
of  his  work  so  as  to  exclude  the  doings  and  the  times  of  Pitt 
and  Fox,  which  would  have  been  no  unfit  or  unreasonable 
boundary  to  **  the  memory  of  men  still  living."  They  died 
in  1806.  His  work  breaks  oS  in  1701.  As  his  health  gave 
way,  Dean  Milman  tells  us  he  gave  up  '*  the  hope  of  reaching 
''the  close  of  the  first  Brunswicks;  and  before  his  last 
''illness  he  had  reduced  his  plan  to  the  reign  of  Queen 
"Anne."*  And  so,  instead  of  the  completed  work  which 
the  author  designed,  we  have  a  brilliant  fragment — a  literary 
"  Torso  :"  "yet  a  torso  (as  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  again  says), 
"  if,  as  we  fairly  may,  we  take  the  Revolution  and  the  reign 
"  of  William  III  as  a  whole,  nearly  complete  in  its  stature 
"  and  in  all  its  limbs."t 

*  Memoir^  p.  uri'.  t  IHd,  p.  nix. 
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This  18  an  instance  of  a  subject  expanding  to  a  magnitude 
which  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  author  to  control  or  to 
overtake.  But  there  are  very  curious  examples  of  a  different 
kind.  In  the  early  half  of  the  last  century  lived  two  young 
men  of  high  birth,  and  position,  and  undoubted  ability,  who 
having  fallen  into  the  fashionable  scepticism  of  the  times, 
resolved  each  to  write  a  book,  and  strike  a  double  blow 
against  the  Christian  faith.  Each  selected  his  subject,  and 
entered  upon  his  task.  But  when  they  came  to  examine  the 
matter  before  them,  they  found,  as  Bishop  Butler*  said  such 
enquirers  would  find,  that  the  Christian  religion  was  not 
Bach  a  faith  "  as  that  there  was  nothing  in  it.'*  Their 
enquiries  were  prosecuted,  their  works  completed  and  pub- 
lished.  The  reading  public  were  not  disappointed  of  the 
volumes,  but  the  sceptical  public  were  very  much  disappointed 
at  their  character.    A  familiar  line  informs  us  how — 

*<  They  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray."f 

And  80  it  was  with  Thomas,  first  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  his 
friend  Gilbert  West  The  first-named  chose  the  Life  of  St. 
Paul  as  his  subject ;  and  the  latter  proposed  to  treat  of  the 
Besurrection  of  our  Lord.  The  temper  in  which  they  began 
their  researches  soon  changed ;  they  found  that  which  com- 
manded their  reverence  and  faith,  instead  of  moving  their 
ridicule  and  scorn ;  and  the  works  which  they  did  write,  on 
the  subjects  originally  announced,  became  very  different  from 
what  they  designed  to  make  them.  Instead  of  being  attacks 
on  Christianity,  they  were  arguments  and  evidences  of  its 
trath,  and  are  to  this  day  referred  to,  and  quoted  by  its 
defenders.  Both  works  were  published  in  1747  ;  but  West's 
Observations  on  the  Resurrection  is  less  well  known  now, 
than  Lord  Lyttelton's  dissertation  on  the  Conversion  and 
Apostleship  of  St.  Paul.     Perhaps   there  are  few,  if  any, 

•  Fte&ce  to  Analogtf,  f  Goldsmith's  DeterUd  VUla^e, 
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other  instances  of  works^  conceived  and  announced  with  a 
special  intention  to  support  one  set  of  opinions,  producing  in 
their  progress  a  complete  change  in  the  views  of  the  writers, 
and  ultimately  appearing  hefore  the  public  in  a  character 
the  very  opposite  of  that  which  not  only  they  had  expected, 
but  the  authors  themselves  had  designed. 

Less  important  instances  of  mutation  while  under  the 
author's  hand,  but  quite  noticeable  in  their  way,  are  those  of 
which  we  find  examples  in  Mr.  Dickens'  works.  Pickwick 
was  commenced  with  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  a  club, 
which  the  author  was  obliged  to  discard  as  he  went  on  ;  and 
yet  he  returned  to  it  in  Master  Humphrey's  Clocks  which  was 
the  preliminary  form,  and  its  name  the  super-title  of  the 
Old  Curiosity  Shop  and  Barnahy  Rudge.  Other  changes 
have,  we  know,  been  forced  upon  the  same  writer.  The 
periodical  form  of  publication  which  he  has  made  so  popular 
has  this  disadvantage,  that  a  work  may  be  caught  up  and 
dramatised  by  another  hand  before  it  is  finished,  its  plot 
anticipated,  and  its  conclusion  forestalled.  This  has  been 
done,  and  Mr.  Dickens  has  been  obliged  to  change  his  plan 
and  alter  his  plot  accordingly. 

There  are  other  literary  works  noted  for  their  incomplete* 
ness.  Sydney  Smith's  Essay  on  the  Irish  Church  was  left 
A  Fragment.  As  sach  it  appeared  after  his  decease;  and 
has  since  been  incorporated  with  his  collected  works. 

In  Poetry,  many  of  Eirke  White's  pieces  are  unfinished,  for 
the  well-known  reason  that  his  literary  career  was  soon 
brought  to  a  close  by  his  early  death;  and  the  zeal  of 
admiring  friends  overcame,  as  it  often  does  in  similar  cases, 
their  sounder  judgement,  and  prompted  them  to  preserve 
everything,  when  much  would  have  been  better  destroyed. 
If  this  was  done  with  the  full  consent  and  approval  of  his 
editor  and  biographer,  Southey,  it  shews  that  the  author  of 
Thalaba  dealt  a  harderi  and  doubtless  a  juster  measure  to 
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himself  than  he  did  to  others,  for  he  acknowledges  in  his 
Letters^  to  having  destroyed  far  more  verses  than  he  ever 
pablished.  I  have  no  doabt  that  he^  many  a  time  in  after 
life^  most  heartily  wished  that  the  number  of  the  pablished 
had  been  smaller  stilly  and  that^  at  least,  Wat  Tyler  and  the 
Vision  of  Judgement  had  been  among  the  manuscripts  con- 
demned, instead  of  in  the  former  category. 

But  if  Eirke  White  was  one  of  the  shortest-lived  of 
English  poets,  Samuel  Rogers  was  one  who  lived  longest,  and 
in  his  collected  works  I  think  you  will  find  not  a  few  pieces 
which  end  with  a  broken  line  and  asterisks,  instead  of 
running  to  their  normal  shape.  A  greater  poet  than  either 
(Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge)  has  left  one  of  his  most  charac- 
teristic works — Kuhla  Khan — a  brilliant  fragment, 
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Orient  pearls  at  random  strung.' 


Christabel,  the  most  exquisite  of  all  his  inspirations,  was 
also  left  incomplete.  '' 'Tis  but  afiragment!"  exclaims 
Christopher  North,  *'  and  for  the  sake  of  all  that  is  wild  and 
"  beautiful  let  it  remain  so  for  ever."* 

It  is  interesting  too,  when  we  can  look  back  upon  the  life 
of  a  man  as  completed,  and  his  work  done,  to  observe  how  he 
spoke  of  his  purposed  and  intended  work,  when  as  yet  it 
had  no  existence  save  in  his  own  mind. 

Listen  to  Bichard  Hooker  '^  weary  of  the  noise  and  op- 
"  position  "  of  London,  and  craving  for  study  and  quietness. 
*  *  *  "I  have  begun  a  Treatise  "  he  says,  writing  to 
Archbishop  Whitgift,  "in  which  I  intend     ♦      «      *      ♦ 

a  demonstration  of   the  reasonableness  of   our  laws  of 

Ecclesiastioal  Polity      *      *      «      to  which  end  I  have 


§€ 
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•  "  In  the  summer  of  1797,  Coleridge  wrote  the  first  part  of  CAHifoiel— in 
"  1800,  the  second,  snd  pablished  them  in  1816 — so  perfected,  that  his  genias 
"  in  its  happiest  hoars  feared  to  look  its  own  poem  in  the  face,  and  left  it  for 
"  many  long  years,  and  at  Ust,  withoat  an  altered  or  an  added  word,  to  the  delight 
•*  of  all  ages."— i^/^«M»r  Wlkanfi  JForkt,  toI.  Tii,  p.  846. 
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"  searched  many  books  and  spent  many  thoughtful  hours. 
'*  *  *  But,  my  Lord,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  finish 
"  what  I  have  begun,  unless  I  be  removed  unto  some  quiet 
"  parsonage,  where  I  may  see  God  s  blessings  spring  out  of 
"my  mother  earth,  and  eat  my  own  bread  in  privacy  and 
''peace."  That  place  he  found  at  Bishopsboume,  near 
Canterbury.  At  the  end  of  a  pleasant  walk  from  the  cathe* 
dral  city  you  find  yourself  on  the  scene  of  his  life  and 
labours.  There  he  completed  his  task ;  there  he  "  fed  the 
*'  flock " ;  there  he  finished  his  work,  and  closed  his  eyes 
upon  all  things  earthly  ;  there,  under  the  chancel  floor,  "  he 
"  rests  from  his  labours,  and  his  works  do  follow  him." 

Nor  can  we  forget  in  this  connexion  the  immortal  words  of 
Milton,  announcing  the  purpose  which  was  perfected  in  his 
Paradise  Lost.  After  reviewing  his  early  life  and  studies,  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "  I  began  thus  far  to  assent  both  to  them 
*'  [his  friends  in  Italy]  and  divers  of  my  friends  here  at 
"  home ;  and  not  less  to  an  inward  prompting  which  now 
**  grew  daily  upon  me,  that  by  labour  and  intent  study  (which 
"  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life),  joined  to  the  strong 
"  propensity  of  nature,  I  might,  perhaps,  leave  something  so 
•'  written,  to  after  times,  as  they  should  not  willingly  let  it  die." 
This  was  written  in  1642;  ten  years  afterwards  he  became 
blind.  Paradise  Lost  was  commenced  in  1658,  completed 
after  seven  years'  work  in  1665,  and  two  years  later,  in  1667, 
it  was  published  to  the  world. 

Another  great  name  in  literature,  which  will  supply  us  with 
an  illustration  here,  is  that  of  Gibbon,  the  historian  of 
Bome*s  Decline  and  Fall.  His  own  account  of  the  formation 
into  shape  of  his  intention  to  undertake  some  important 
historical  work,  is  dated  Bome,  October  15th,  1764,  and  is 
in  these  words : — "  As  I  sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
*'  Capitol,  while  the  barefooted  friars  were  singing  vespers  in 
"  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  the  idea  of  writing  the  decline  and 
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"  fall  of  the  city  first  started  to  my  mind."    It  was  twelve 
years  after  this^  in  1776,  that  his  first  volume  was  published. 
A  further  instance  under  this  head  has  been  invested  with 
a  mournful  interest  since  this  paper  was  read,  by  the  decease 
of  the  author  of  the  History  of  Europe^  Sir  Archibald  Alison. 
In  closing  his  account  of  the  review  of  their  victorious  armies 
by  the  allied  sovereigns,  at  Paris,  in  1814,  he  says — "Among 
the  countless  multitude  whom  the  extraordinary  events  of 
the  period  had  drawn  together  from  every  part  of  Europe 
to  the  French  capital,  and  the  brilliancy  of  this  spectacle 
"  had  concentrated  on  one  spot^  was  one  young  man  who 
"  had  watched  with  intense  interest  the  progress  of  the  war 
"from  his   earliest  years,   and   who,   having  hurried   from 
'*  his  paternal  roof  in  Edinburgh  on  the  first  cessation  of 
"hostilities,  then  conceived  the  first  idea  of  narrating  its 
"  events ;   and  amidst  its  wonders  inhaled  that  ardent  spirit, 
that  deep  enthusiasm,  which,  sustaining  him  through  fifteen 
subsequent  years  of  travelling  and  study,  and  twenty  more 
'*  of  composition,  has  at  length  realised  itself  in  the  present 
"  history."* 

The  idea  of  compiling  his  Dictionary  was  suggested  to 
Johnson's  mind  by  a  remark  made  while  he  was  sitting  at 
Dodsley's,  the  bookseller's  shop.  His  reply,  after  a  pause 
for  reflection,  was,  "I  think  I  shall  not  undertake  it;" 
though  he  afterwards  laboured  so  earnestly  at  it,  and  brought 
it  to  such  a  successful  issue. 

Many  men  mistake  their  vocation,  their  chief  mistake 
being  an  overweening  estimate  of  themselves.  The  cure  for 
all  such  errors  is  to  be  found,  whether  in  literature  or  any 
other  pursuit,  in  the  comparison  which  is  forced  upon  us  by 
the  measuring  and  the  matching  with  each  other  which  comes 

^  S\Mi,  Eurcpif  ohap.  Izzilx,  |  64* 
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when  we  are  brought  face  to  face,  and  foot  to  foot,  in  the 
arena  where  the  active  drama  of  life  has  to  be  performed. 
Some  men  make  their  first  essay  and  fail,  and  none  are 
disappointed  but  themselves.  They  begin  with  grandilo- 
quence and  end  in  twaddle.  "  In  the  name  of  the  prophet — 
**Figs" — is  the  pretentious  preface  and  the  sorry  sequel, 
which  typifies  exactly  the  contrast  between  their  promise 
and  their  performance.  We  are  summoned  by  a  flourish  of 
trumpets,  to  hear — not  the  prophet's  precept — not  the  poet's 
song — not  the  demonstration  of  the  philosopher — not  the 
discourse  of  the  sage — but  an  inferior  creature  s  bray. 

Yet  it  is  not  always  so.  The  first  failure  is  not  uniformly 
final.  There  are  some  men  who  have  power,  and  know  it; 
but  who  cannot  at  their  first  essay  give  it  fitting  utterance. 
Their's  is,  in  ample  measure — "the  divinity  that  stirs  within 
"  us  " — it  is  struggling  for  voice  and  expression,  and  in  due 
time  these  will  be  attained ;  and  then  they  will  never  speak 
but  to  attentive  listeners.  How  many  a  man  has  felt  under 
these  circumstances,  what  was  not  only  felt  but  expressed  by 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  he  made  his  first  speech  in  that 
assembly  of  which  he  was  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  chiefs  and  ornaments.  "I  am  not  at  all 
''surprised,"  were  the  words  with  which  he  closed  his  first 
abortive  speech,  **  at  the  reception  I  have  experienced.  I 
''have  begun  several  times  many  things,  and  I  have  often 
"  succeeded  at  last.  I  sit  down  now,  but  the  time  will  come 
"when  you  will  hear  me."  And  that  time,  as  we  all  well 
know,  was  not  long  in  coming.  He  made  that  speech  in 
1887 ;  in  1846  he  became,  what  he  has  since  continued,  the 
leader  of  his  party. 

And  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  some  men  achievo 
success  at  the  first  stroke,  as  it  were.  They  leap  into  fame — 
as  Dickens  did,  and  Scott  too,  as  a  novelist;  and  Dean 
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Stanley,  as  a  biographer^  by  his  Life  of  Arnold — ^wbile  others 
striye  and  straggle  on,  laboriously  and  perseveringly,  and 
only  attain  at  length  what  their  contemporaries  seonred  at  the 
first  bonnd«  But  yon  will  all  have  noticed^  when  this  is  the 
case^  what  interest  is  at  once  imparted  to  the  earlier  works  of 
such  writers.  Thackeray  had  been  a  long  time  before  the 
world,  in  a  subordinate  position,  when  Vanity  Fair  at  once 
placed  him  in  the  first  rank.  Then  came  out  all  the  old 
editions,  and  innumerable  new  ones,  of  all  that  he  had 
previously  written  under  the  nom  deplume  of  Michael  Angelo 
Titmarsh.  So,  in  a  former  day,  the  publication  of  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  made  people  ask  for  and  buy 
what  they  would  never,  otherwise,  have  cared  about — the 
Hours  of  Idleness  of  the  noble  English  Bard,  which  had  so 
provoked  the  ire  of  the  Scotch  Reviewer.  The  after  success 
of  Southey  created  an  adventitious  demand  for  his  Wat 
Tyler^  which  might  have  been  to  the  profit  of  the  publisher, 
though  it  was  little  to  the  pleasure  of  the  poet.  I  have  in 
my  possession  a  copy  of  Tennyson's  earliest  works :  the 
volume  was  published  anonymously,  in  an  obscure  country 
town,  with  the  date  of  1827,  under  the  title  of  Poems  by  two 
Brothers.  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Charles 
Tennyson,  the  brother  of  the  future  Laureate,  retired  from  the 
literary  arena  in  order  to  leave  the  author  of  In  Memoriam 
undisputed  master  of  the  field.  I  need  not  say  that  if  Alfred 
Tennyson  had  written  nothing  more,  or  better,  than  what 
appears  there,  the  book  would  never  have  been  heard  of;  but 
it  hfts  now  a  value  and  an  interest  from  association,  which  it 
never  could  have  had  in  itself.^ 


*  Tn  the  Oamhridge  Etsaffs,  hj  memben  of  the  Unireraity,  1855,  the  writer  of 
■n  ertiele  on  Texmyeon  (Mr.  George  Brimlej,  M.A.)  says  he  **  published  his  first 
**  Tolome  of  Poems  in  1880,  when  he  was  sn  andergradoate  of  Trinity  College, 
"  Cambridge,"  bat  adds  in  a  note,  "  There  is,  we  belieTe,  an  earlier  Tolnme  of 
"  Poems,  published  by  Alfred  and  Charles  Tennyson,  but  we  haye  neTsr  seen  a 
**  copy."    The  Tolnme  spoken  of  in  the  text  is  the  one  here  aUnded  to. 
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The  arts  of  Painting  and  Architecture  supply  us  with  other 
examples  of  the  same  kind.  When  the  great  Palace  of  West- 
minster had  made  the  name  of  Sir  Charles  Barry  famous  as 
its  architect,  people  became  interested  in  knowing  that  one 
of  his  earliest  works  in  Gothic  was  S.  Matthew's  Church, 
Camp  Field,  Manchester ;  and  that  the  AthensBum,  in  the 
same  city,  is  an  early  specimen  of  his  Italian  buildings.  A 
man  of  taste  in  passing  along  Crown  Street  in  this  town  will 
not  be  indisposed  to  turn  and  notice  the  Church  of  S.  Stephen 
the  Martyr,  when  he  knows  that  it  was  an  early  work  of 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  living  architects — George  Gilbert 
Scott.  It  is  the  recognition  of  this  feeling  in  the  kindred 
art  of  Painting  which  causes  men  of  wealth  and  taste  to 
become  collectors.  The  late  Prince  Consort,  we  know,  col- 
lected every  scrap  which  was  procurable  to  illustrate  the 
works  of  Bapfaael,  and  hoped  after  two  or  three  years  devoted 
to  his  works,  to  take  up  in  succession  Michael  Angelo  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  to  elucidate  the  development  of  their 
gigantic  powers  in  a  similar  manner.t 

Some  men  for  the  same  reason  think  not  so  much  of 
variety  in  their  galleries,  as  of  their  richness  in  Turners, 
Creswicks,  Stanfields,  or  other  favourite  masters  among 
"  Modern  Painters." 

Another  patron  of  the  arts  will  miss  no  opportunity  of 
becoming  the  possessor  of  a  Cattermole,  a  Prout,  or  a 
Birket  Foster.  Thus  sketches  of  paintings — mere  scraps 
and  outlines — the  early  work  of  their  authors,  which  were 
cast  aside,  or  given  away,  or  ''  sold  for  an  old  song,*'  are  made 
by  the  success  of  after  works,  or  by  the  accumulated  reputa- 
tion of  the  artists,  of  an  augmented  value  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  intrinsic  worth,  and  which,  irrespective  of 
these  circumstances,  would  be  simply  incredible  and  indeed 

f  Fine  ArU  Quarterly  Review,  Tol.  i,  1868,  p.  28. 
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impossible.  And  both  in  Literature  and  the  Arts  the  same 
fact  holds  good — that  this  recurring  to  early  works  is  invested 
with  more  than  a  biographical  interest — great  as  that  interest 
undoubtedly  is.  These  works^  when  regarded  chronologically, 
record  the  growth  and  power  of  the  master.  You  see  it  in  its 
beginnings,  you  trace  delightedly  its  development  and  pro- 
gress, and  you  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  its  final  achievements. 
Taste  and  skill,  the  refinements  of  cultivation,  and  the  facility 
resulting  from  experience,  all  describe  and  record  themselves 
in  the  successive  works  of  the  poet  and  the  painter ;  and  far 
too  frequently  too  (it  must  be  owned)  in  both  cases,  play  off 
into  artistic  vagaries  and  whims — the  contortions,  not  the 
graceful  natural  action,  of  a  conscious  prodigality  of  power. 

Another  subject  upon  which  it  occurs  to  me  to  say  a  word 
in  passing,  is  the  intimate  association,  and,  I  may  add,  the 
co-ordinate  relation  which  sometimes  subsists  between  Author 
and  Editor.  Of  many  accepted  works,  the  chief  value  is 
that  they  are  of  this  or  that  edition.  Todd's  Johnson  was  in 
its  day  the  best  of  Dictionaries.  Croker's  Boswell's  Johnson 
was  intended  to  be,  and  probably  was,  (if  we  may  set  aside 
Macaulay's  testimony  as  vitiated  by  party  spirit,)  the  best 
lAfe  of  the  great  sage  of  Lichfield.  Archbishop  Whately  s 
edition  of  Bacon's  Essays  seems  likely  enough  to  supersede 
every  other.  Keble's  Hooker  is  another  instance  in  Theolo- 
gical Literature  of  a  fact,  which  if  we  were  to  travel  into  the 
domain  of  Law  Books,  we  should  find  illustrated  by  examples 
which  are  numberless. 

There  are,  moreover,  instances  where  an  author  has  adopted 
and  then  adapted,  and  in  so  doing  made  his  own,  by  largely 
altering  and  sometimes  immeasurably  improving — the  works 
of  writers  in  a  previous  age  or  another  country.  Chaucer 
took  the  idea  of  his  Canterbury  Tales  from  the  Decameron 
ot  Boccaccio.  Shakspeare  appropriated  dramas  which  he 
found  ready  to  his  hand,  and  turning  them  to  shapes  which 
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no  other  hand  could  have  given  ihem,  sent  them  forth  to 
endure 

**  Not  for  an  Age,  but  for  all  Time." 

Sheridan,  long  afterwards,  taking  Eotzebue's  plays  of  "  The 
''  Stranger"  and  '*  Pizarro"  made  them  essentially  English, 
and  his  own.  So  also  did  Coleridge  in  his  translation  of  the 
Wallenstein  of  Schiller.  And  these  are  not  now  presented 
as  the  only  cases,  but  as  perhaps  some  of  the  most  Qon- 
spicuous,  with  which  the  literary  history  of  England  oan 
furnish  us. 

Turning  now  to  the  relation  of  Fainter  and  Engraver,  I 
suppose  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  an  engraving  to  be 
valued  for  its  own  peculiar  merit  and  excellence,  quite  as 
much  as  the  original  picture,  which  the  engraver  has  but 
copied,  is  valued  by  its  possessor.  Ton  will  find  the  con- 
noisseur as  proud  of  his  "  first  impression,'*  his  "  proof  before 
"  letters,"  his  "  brilliant"  line  engraving,  and  his  soft  mezzo- 
tinto,  as  if  he  possessed  the  many-coloured  originals. 

In  another  direction  all  of  us  must  have  noticed  that  this 
age  has  been  distinguished  for  the  tasteful,  feeling,  and  appro- 
priate restoration  of  our  old  cathedrals  and  churches.  Is  it 
too  much  to  anticipate  that  in  a  future  day  the  Bestorer  may 
be  held  in  as  much  honour  as  the  Architect  ?  not  such  honour 
as  was  aspired  to  in  former  generations  by  official  restorers — 
the  unhappy  churchwardens  whose  wretched  taste  prompted 
them  first  to  Vandalize  the  churches  they  were  sworn  to 
protect,  and  then  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  offence 
with  hideous  particularity  and  obtrusiveness.  The  Bestorers 
of  our  day  seek  only  to  be  remembered  by  their  works,  in 
which  they  have  embodied  what  Coleridge  described — "  The 
''principle  of  the  Gothic  architecture,"  said  he,  ''is  infinity 
" made  imaginable** 

So  much  for  the  relation  which  sometimes  subsists  between 
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different  men,  connected  by  their  being  employed  on  the  same 
work,  though  treating  it  at  a  different  stage  of  its  history  and 
in  a  different  manner. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  divergence  into  a  short  considera- 
tion of  the  relation  of  Author  and  Editor,  Composer  and 
Adapter,  Painter  and  Eugraver,  Architect  and  Eestorer,  is  at 
all  unworthy  of  the  time  we  have  spent  upon  it. 

Another  subject  of  interest  which,  I  think,  deserves  more 
extended  treatment  than  I  can  give  it  here,  is  the  celebrated 
passages  of  eminent  authors,  and  the  more  famous  portions 
of  particular  books.  Of  the  latter  character  is  the  well- 
known  Chapter  III  in  Macaulay's  History  of  England — the 
one  descriptive  of  the  state  of  England  in  1685,  "when  the 
''  crown  passed  from  Charles  II  to  his  brother."  So  also  are 
the  memorable  15th  and  16th  Chapters  in  Gibbon's  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Soman  Empire,  which  attracted  so  much 
attention  and  excited  so  much  controversy.  Of  particular 
isolated  passages,  which  are  even  more  famous  than  the  books 
in  which  they  occur,  are  the  opening  paragraphs  in  Paley  s 
Natural  Theology,  on  the  supposed  jQnding  of  a  watch  in 
crossing  a  heath;  also  that  in  the  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy,  where  the  metaphor  of  a  "  flock  of  pigeons  in  a 
"  field  of  com  "  procured  for  him,  from  George  III,  not  the 
Bishopric  he  was  believed  to  aspire  to,  but  the  sobriquet  of 
"  pigeon  Paley ;  *'  and,  most  beautiful  of  all,  the  closing 
sentence  in  the  Natural  Theology,  The  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  written  I  shall  speak  of  presently.  At  present 
I  remind  you  that  he  concludes  his  last  work  with  these  last 
words : — '*  That  great  office  rests  with  Him :  be  it  ours  to 
hope,  and  prepare,  under  a  firm  and  settled  persuasion,  that, 
living  and  dying,  we  are  His :  that  life  is  passed  in  His 
constant  presence,  and  that  death  resigns  us  to  His  merciful 
disposal."  A  grand  Nunc  Dimittis  for  such  a  man.  That 
work  be  had  desired  to  complete,  that  it  might  form  with  his 
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previous  writings  one  complete  system,  and  be  the  fdlfilment 
of  a  regalar  and  comprehensive  design.  He  had  written  it 
in  the  angnish  of  a  painful  disease  which  finally  proved  fatal, 
and,  with  this  experience,  he  had  written  of  Pain  itself,  in  his 
last  chapter  but  one,  that  it  "  has  the  power  of  shedding  a 
"  satisfaction  over  intervals  of  ease  which  I  believe  few  enjoy- 
"  ments  exceed."  To  write  this  identical  work — and  here  we 
alight  upon  another  series  of  facts — he  had,  after  he  was  sixty 
years  of  age,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  anatomy. 
Macaulay,  too,  to  do  justice  to  the  life  and  times  and  country 
of  his  great  hero,  William  of  Orange,  had,  in  like  manner, 
learnt  the  Dutch  language.  And  not  for  the  literary  purposes 
of  a  writer,  but  to  obtain  as  much  gratification  as  was  possible 
from  the  perusal  of  the  book,  a  noted  Indian  general.  Sir 
Thomas  Munro,  set  himself,  late  in  life,  to  learn  the  Spanish 
tongue,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  reading  of  Don  Quixote  in 
the  original. 

Another  curiosity  of  Literature,  which  has  always  appeared 
to  me  very  remarkable,  is  the  extraordinary  preference  of 
eminent  writers  for  the  least  admirable  of  their  works.  Milton, 
for  instance,  preferred  his  Paradise  Regained  to  its  immortal 
predecessor,  the  Paradise  Lost, — a  preference  which  I  will 
undertake  to  say  no  other  human  being  ever  shared  with  him. 
Byron,  in  like  manner,  held  the  extraordinary  opinion  that 
the  best  of  his  works  was  a  versified  translation  from  an 
Italian  author — Pulci  by  name — whom  not  one  Englishman 
in  a  million  would  ever  have  heard  of  if  it  had  not  been  for 
this  association  of  his  name  with  that  of  Byron.  Southey 
believed  that  his  fame  would  rest  most  solidly  on  his  pon- 
derous and  tedious  History  of  Brazil — whereas  the  fact  is* 
that  his  most  popular  work  and  his  best  is  his  shortest  and 
simplest,  the  Life  of  Nelson.  Dr.  Johnson  was  possessed 
by  the  same  delusion.  He,  who  wrote  the  Rambler  without 
assistanoe ;  who  brought  out  the  Dictionary  without  patron* 
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age ;  whose  Life  of  Savcige  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  read  through 
as  he  stood  at  the  mantel-pieoe  against  which  he  was  leaning 
when  he  opened  the  hook ;  whose  London ^  when  he  was  un- 
known and  poor^  won  the  admiration  and  procured  for  him 
the  good  offices  of  Pope,  then  at  the  head  of  the  literary 
world ;  he  actually  thought  the  hest  of  his  writings  was  a 
thing  not  one  of  you  ever  heard  of,  though  Boswell  charao* 
teristically  describes  it,  after  reciting  its  title,  The  Vision 
of  Theodore^  the  Hermit^  found  in  his  cell,  as  "  a  most 
"  beautiful  allegory  of  human  life,  under  the  figure  of  ascend- 
**  ing  the  mountain  of  existence ! "  Fancy  Dr.  Johnson  writing 
such  a  thing ;  and  then  fancy  his  preference  for  that  over 
all  his  other  works.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two  facts 
seems  the  least  credible.  Nor  was  Scott  superior  to  the 
same  extraordinary  infatuation.  He  believed  that  his  best 
work  was  one  which,  probably,  no  one  would  know  as  his  if 
they  did  not  find  it  bound  up  with  the  Waverley  Novels, 
The  Surgeons  Daughter,  So  differently  do  men's  works 
appear  to  their  own  minds  from  that  aspect  in  which  they 
come  to  be  regarded  by  the  world. 

And  there  must  be  a  reason  for  a  phenomenon  of  which 
the  examples  are  so  numerous.  I  think  I  have  a  glimpse 
of  what  that  reason  is.  Those  works  which  cost  a  writer  the 
most  labour  are  those  which  he  values  the  most.  They  be« 
come  his  favourites.  Who,  in  a  family,  is  often  the  favourite 
child  ?  The  one  who  is  the  most  delicate,  who  has  cost  the 
most  care,  who  has  some  defect — the  deaf  child,  it  may  be, 
or  the  lame  one,  like  Tiny  Tim  in  the  Christmas  Carol. 
So,  I  again  suggest,  is  it  with  literary  progeny.  A  writer's 
favourites  are,  according  to  this  analogy,  the  feeblest  of  his 
works,  as  a  parent's  favourites  are  the  most  delicate  of  his 
children. 

Very  nearly  akin  to  the  fact  just  alluded  to,  is  the  history 
of  Sequels  in  literature.    How  often  have  men  been  tempted 
l2 
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by  the  success  of  a  work  which  has  become  immensely 
popular^  to  write  a  sequel  to  it.  How  almost  invariably  is  that 
sequel  a  failure.  Milton  and  Byron  again  furnish  the  first 
examples.  Paradise  Regained  was  a  sequel  to  the  Paradise 
Lost.  How  immeasureably  below  it  in  merit !  Lara  was 
the  sequel  of  the  Corsair,  and  of  course  inferior  to  it. 
Shakspeare  could  do  almost  anything,  and  do  it  well.  He 
succeeded  here  where  Milton  failed.  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  in  which  Falstaff*s  amatory  adventures  are  set 
forth,  was  the  sequel  to  the  historical  plays,  in  which  his 
mock  heroic  exploits  are  depicted ;  and  the  comedy  is  said  to 
have  been  written  at  the  wish  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  But  as  a 
rule,  sequels  are  failures  :  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  Every 
perfect  work  should  be  complete  in  itself.  It  should  have, 
according  to  the  old  canon  of  criticism,  a  beginning,  a  middle, 
and  an  end.  To  take,  from  a  finished  work,  characters  and 
incidents,  and  weave  them  into  the  fabric  of  a  new  story,  is 
an  experiment  faulty  in  principle  and  pretty  sure  to  fail  in 
practice.  Many  men  have  tried  it.  One,  we  have  seen, 
succeeded,  but  the  majority  have  failed.  Dickens  notably  did 
so,  when  he  introduced  Mr.  Pickwick  and  the  Wellers,  and 
other  characters  which  had  become  so  popular  in  his  first 
great  work,  into  his  subsequent  weekly  publication  of  Master 
Humphrey  s  Clock, 

The  field  over  which  we  have  now  wandered  has  been  rich 
in  material,  and  wide  in  extent.  Many  more  pickings  up 
might  have  been  made,  and  many  must  have  occurred  to  you 
while  I  have  been  speaking.  I  wish  those  which  have  been 
made  were  more  valuable,  more  worthy  of  your  attention, 
of  the  occasion,  and  of  the  Society.  We  have  recounted 
many  names ;  referred  to  many  books ;  touched  upon  many 
subjects ;  gone  back  through  the  story  of  many  generations ; 
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but  I  will,  in  oonclusion,  come  to  matters  of  immediate 
concerD, — subjects  of  to-day. 

In  the  Exhibition  now  open  in  Paris  there  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  fertility  and  resources  of  English  Literature  very 
remarkable  in  itself,  and  which  I  wish  to  bring  before  you  as 
the  closing  topic  of  this  paper. 

It  was  on  the  solicitation  of  the  French  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  addressed  to  the  British  Government,  that  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  determined  to  promote 
an  exhibition  of  all  the  books  published  in  Great  Britain  in 
the  year  1866.  Such  exhibition  forms  part  of  that  now  open 
in  Paris.  It  consists  of  4,752  volumes,  lent  for  the  purpose. 
The  entire  cost  of  these,  if  any  one  thought  fit  to  buy  them, 
would  be  about  JSi,500.  They  have  been  brought  out  by 
184  publishing  firms:  of  whom  2  reside  in  Dublin,  6  in 
Edinburgh,  43  in  other  towns  besides  London,  and  183  in 
London  itself— in  Paternoster  Row  and  elsewhere.  The 
number  of  volumes  published  in  Dublin,  is  129  ;  in  Edin- 
burgh, 279  ;  in  the  provincial  towns,  335  ;  and  in  London, 
4,009.  In  a  report  prepared  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Brookfield, 
who  has  been  officially  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
this  department,  it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  one-half  of 
the  total  number  of  volumes  exhibited  belong  to  that  class  of 
subjects  to  which  is  usually  ascribed  the  name  of  Literature. 
Under  this  denomination  is  included  works  in  history, 
biography,  poetry,  fiction,  travels  and  the  like,  to  the  exclusion 
of  books  on  the  mechanical  arts,  on  commerce  and  agricul- 
ture, directories,  guides  &o.  Further,  it  is  estimated  that 
3399  of  the  books  exhibited  are  new  publications :  the  re- 
mainder are  reprints.  Connected  with  this  subject  of  reprints 
several  curious  facts  are  disclosed  well  worthy  of  being  picked 
up  and  jotted  down  in  connexion  with  the  many  kindred 
topics  which  have  been  under  our  consideration  this  evening. 
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Of  the  works  of  the  standard  English  authors,  there  were 
reprinted  in  this  country,  in  the  course  of  last  year,  two 
editions  of  Chaucer,  fifteen  of  Shakspeare's  plays  and  six  of 
his  smaller  poems,  two  of  Dryden,  two  of  Butler,  eight  of 
Milton,  five  of  Pope,  four  of  Thomson,  seven  of  Goldsmith, 
three  of  Gray,  thirteen  of  Oowper,  eight  of  Wordsworth,  the 
same  number  of  Moore,  three  of  Shelley,  and  eleven  of  Byron. 
The  complete  summary  of  all  the  books  exhibited,  as  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Brookfield,  is  as  follows : — 

Vols. 

Architecture 25 

Classical 44 

Commercial 114 

Directories,  Dictionaries,  Lists  and  Guides        .  101 

Education 65T 

Essays  and  Didactic 71 

Prose-fiction 1007 

History,  Memoirs  and  other  Narratives  professing 

to  be  true 294 

Dlustrated  Works 164 

Law 84 

Mechanical  Arts  and  Engineering      ...  86 

Miscellaneous 186 

Natural  History 82 

Naval  and  Military ;  Politics  and  Social  Science    .  53 

Pastime 69 

Poetiy 500 

Beligion 932 

Science,  Medicine  &o 189 

Tillage,  Live  Stock  and  Domestic  Economy        •  95 

Voyages,  Travels  and  Topography          .  100 

Total  Volumes  of  1866  lent  for  exhibition  .    4752 

And  now,  with  yonr  permission,  I  will  requote  the  passage 
I  have  already  given,  as  my  own  valediction  to  my  hearers : — 
"  If  I  have  done  well,  and  as  is  fitting  the  story,  it  is  that 
*'  whioh  I  desired ;  hnt  if  slenderly  and  meanly,  it  is  that 
**  which  I  could  attain  unto." 


THE   ATLANTIC   TELEGRAPHS. 

a  descrifnon  of  the  manufacture,  liatino  and 
Working  of  the  Cables  of  1865  and  1866 ;  with 
AN  Explanation  of  the  Means  employed  for 
Recovering  the  lost  Cable  of  1865. 

By  Edward  B.  Bright,  F.R.A.8, 

(Rbad  6tb  Dkcimbkb,  1866.) 


In  the  present  paper  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  any 
considerable  account  of  the  history  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph, 
which  is  "well  known,  but  rather  to  confine  myself  to  the 
means  employed  to  carry  out  the  project. 

The  idea  of  an  Atlantic  Telegraph  may  be  said  to  date 
from  the  time  that  the  first  telegraph  cable  was  laid  across 
the  English  Channel.  No  sooner  had  the  submarine  telegraph 
been  completed  from  Dover  to  Calais,  than  it  was  said — "  If 
"we  can  cross  this  channel  of  the  sea,  cannot  we  equally 
"  conquer  the  broad  Atlantic  ?"  The  larger  the  space  to  be 
overcome,  the  greater  was  the  relative  value  of  the  achieve- 
ment. From  England  to  France  but  a  few  hours  were  saved ; 
while  between  America  and  England  electricity  would  accele- 
rate communication  by  many  days. 

That  this  idea  was  brought  to  a  practical  resalt  is  due,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  indomitable  energy  of  Mr.  Cyrus  Field. 

When  the  question  of  the  Atlantic  Cable  was  practically 
gone  into,  it  took  some  years  to  mature  the  plans,  because  a 
great  variety  of  points  had  to  be  discussed  and  dealt  with. 
The  first  that  arose  was  the  possibility  of  passing  the  electric 
current  through  an  insulated  wire  to  so  great  a  distance  as 
two  thousand  miles  without  a  break,  as  comparatively  but 
short  distances  had  been  previously  dealt  with  in  telegraphing ; 
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and  if  signals  could  be  transmitted,  whetber  tbey  conld  be 
passed  sufficiently  quickly  in  succession  to  prove  remune- 
rative in  forwarding  messages.  Doubts  on  this  point  were 
removed  by  a  series  of  experiments  instituted  by  Sir  Charles 
Bright,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Whitehouse,  upon  the  long 
lengths  of  underground  gutta-percha  covered  wires  belonging 
to  the  British  and  Irish  Magnetic  Tejegraph  Company,  which 
were  so  connected  on  various  occasions  as  to  afford  a  length 
of  upwards  of  two  thousand  miles  in  one  continuous  circuit. 
Signals  were  olearly  and  satisfactorily  transmitted  through 
this  vast  distance  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  and  ten,  two 
hundred  and  forty-one,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy  per 
minute.  The  retardation  of  the  electric  current  that  was 
found  to  arise  from  induction  was  overcome  by  using  a 
succession  of  opposite  currents.  By  this  means  the  latter 
or  retarded  portion  of  each  current  was  blotted  out,  as  it  were, 
by  the  opposite  current  immediately  following;  and  thus  a 
series  of  electric  waves  could  be  made  to  traverse  the  wire  one 
after  the  other — several  being  in  the  act  of  passing  onward  at 
different  points  along  the  conductor^t  the  same  time. 

It  was  also  necessary  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  bottom 
of  the  Atlantic,  whether  it  was  suitable  for  electric  cables,  or 
whether  it  was  too  deep  or  rugged  to  be  dealt  with.  Repeated 
series  of  soundings  proved  that  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic 
was  a  safe  bed,  consisting  of  a  gently  undulating  plateau 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  distance  between  Ireland  and  New- 
foundland, at  a  depth  varying  gradually  from  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  to  two  thousand  three  hundred  fathoms.  These 
depths,  although  very  great,  were  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  those  further  south  than  the  belt  of  the  ocean 
between  these  two  points.  The  bottom  itself  was  found  to 
consist  principally  of  a  soft  sandy  deposit — partly  formed  by 
the  shells  of  animalculae,  so  small  that  when  taken  up  they 
required  a  very  strong  magnifying  glass  to  demonstrate  that 
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tbey  were  shells  at  all !  These  minute  creatures  live  near  the 
surface  and  their  shells  have  heen  rained  down,  so  to  speaks 
for  ages.  When  specimens  of  the  soundings  brought  up  are 
examined,  tbey  are  found  to  be  similar  to  the  material  form- 
ing our  chalk  cliffs^  which  have  no  doubt  been  similarly  built 
ages  ago.  As  these  microscopic  shells  were  so  fragile  that  a 
breath  would  almost  destroy  them,  they  afforded  a  proof  that 
there  were  no  currents  at  the  bottom  moving  over  the  surface 
of  this  plateau ;  for  had  the  shells  been  rolled  to  and  fro, 
their  delicate  organism  would  have  been  destroyed. 

An  idea  very  generally  prevailed  that  the  ocean  was  prac- 
tically unfathomable;  that  is  to  say,  that,  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  water,  nothing  could  possibly  sink  to  the  bottom, 
and  that  sooner  or  later  everything — even  a  cannon-ball- 
would  find  itself  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  and  descend  no 
further.  Science  had,  however,  shown  that  owing  to  the 
water  itself  being  less  compressible  than  even  metals,  its 
specific  gravity  would  not  be  increased  at  great  depths  by  the 
pressure  of  the  column  of  water  above,  to  so  great  an  extent 
as  the  weight  used  for  sounding,  of  whatever  material  it  was 
composed.  It  therefore  followed  that  at  any  given  depth  the 
sounding  lead  would  be  relatively  heavier  as  compared  with 
the  water  around  it,  than  when  at  the  surface ;  and  hence 
the  lower  it  went  the  greater  would  be  its  tendency  to  sink. 

The  sounding  apparatus  used  was  of  a  very  ingenious  kind, 
and  its  arrangement  will  be  best  understood  by  a  reference  to 

fig.  1. 

A  rod  of  iron  (B)  is  attached  to  the  sounding-line,  at  the 

bottom  of  which  are  fixed  a  few  quills  with  their  ends  open. 
This  rod  is  passed  through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  a  cannon- 
ball  (A),  which  can  move  loosely  upon  the  rod,  but  is  held 
in  its  position  by  a  cord  passed  round  it  and  fastened  at  each 
end  by  loops  to  two  curved  arms  attached  to  the  sounding- 
line*    On  the  line  reaching  the  bottom,  the  weight  of  the 
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oannon-ball  drives  the  end  of  the  rod  into  the  sand.  The 
curved  arms  fall  down  and  release  the  loops  holding  the 
cannon-ball.  On  the  line  being  hauled  up,  the  rod  then 
passes  clear,  leaving  the  cannon-ball  at  the  bottom,  and 
carrying  to  the  surface  the  quills  containing  some  of  the 
sand  or  ooze  from  below. 

In  constructing  the  first  cable,  in  1857,  it  was  considered 
necessary  that  it  should  be  capable  of  sustaining  five  or  six 
miles  of  its  own  weight  in  water,  when  suspended  vertically ; 
so  as  to  allow  of  laying  to,  if  required,  during  submersion. 
At  the  same  time  the  cable  had  to  be  heavy  enough  to  draw 
itself  freely  from  the  hold,  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  ship's 
speed,  and  to  sink  readily ;  so  as  to  avoid  lashing  of  the  waves 
in  rough  weather,  and  to  pass  without  interference  through 
the  currents  near  the  surface.  After  experiments  on  upwards 
of  sixty  kinds  of  cables,  one  was  selected  with  a  central  con- 
ducting strand  composed  of  seven  small  copper  wires  and 
coated  with  three  distinct  layers  of  gutta-percha.  This  core 
was  then  surrounded  with  tarred  yam,  and  covered  over  with 
eighteen  strands  of  iron  wire,  for  an  outer  protection,  as  shown 
in  fig.  2. 

The  object  of  using  a  bundle  of  wires  instead  of  a  single 
solid  conductor,  was  to  prevent  a  flaw  in  one  of  the  wires, 
at  any  point,  interfering  with  the  conductivity  of  the  cable ; 
as  the  electricity  could  in  such  case  pass  along  the  remaining 
wires  of  the  strand  without  interference.  In  the  same  way 
three  coatings  of  gutta  percha  were  applied  successively,  so 
that  any  minute  air  hole  or  other  defect  in  one  layer  would 
be  covered  up  by  the  other  layers.  The  chance  was  exces- 
sively small  of  a  defect  in  manufacture  occurring  in  each  of 
the  three  layers  at  precisely  the  same  point !  It  is  well  known 
that  this  cable  when  laid  in  1858  was  worked  for  a  month, 
and  then  communication  ceased ;  owing  to  the  gutta  peroha 
insulation  becoming  defective  at  a  fault,  which  the  tests 
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shewed  to  be  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  £rom 
Yalentia.  The  electrical  leakage  through  the  fault  had  bemi 
augmented  by  the  strong  currents  used  in  passing  signals. 

This  failure  discouraged  further  prosecution  of  the  enter- 
prise for  some  years ;  but  the  experience  gained  by  it  was  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  really  formed  the  germ  of  the 
more  permanent  success  achieved  this  year.  It  was  seen 
that  with  deep  sea  cables  it  was  advisable  to  construct  them 
proportionately  stronger  and  specifically  lighter  than  the  first 
Atlantic  line,  so  that  they  might  be  recoverable  at  great 
depths.  It  was  also  obvious  that  for  so  long  an  unbroken 
circuit  the  conductor  should  be  larger  and  the  gutta  percha 
insulation  more  perfect,  so  as  to  enable  a  greater  speed  of 
transmission  to  be  attained  with  a  less  intense  current ;  in 
fact,  the  weaker  the  electric  charge  capable  of  producing  an 
effect  at  the  other  end,  the  less  tendency  it  would  have  to 
burst  its  ^ay  through  the  gutta  percha  at  any  defective  point, 
and,  therefore,  the  more  likely  the  cable  would  be  to  last. 

In  1865  a  new  Atlantic  cable  was  made,  which  was  a  great 
improvement  in  many  respects  upon  its  predecessor.  The 
outer  protecting  strands  were  formed  of  a  combination  of 
iron  wires  cased  with  hemp,  saturated  with  a  tarry  compound 
as  a  protection  from  rust.  The  copper  conducting  wire 
consisted  of  seven  strands  as  before ;  but  weighed  three 
hundred  pounds  per  mile,  or  nearly  three  times  that  of  the 
1858  condactor.  It  was  insulated  by  no  less  than  eight 
coatings  of  gutta  percha  and  a  viscous  insulating  compound 
laid  alternately  over  one  another.  The  wire  had  thus  not 
only  three  times  the  conducting  power,  but  a  far  better  insu- 
lation than  its  predecessor;  and  was  capable  of  passing 
seventeen  words  per  minute,  while  the  former  cable  could  only 
transmit  three  or  four  words  per  minute.  The  cable  as  a 
whole  was  specifically  lighter  in  water  and  far  stronger.  It 
weighed  only  fourteen  hundredweight  in  water,  while  the  old 
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cable  weighed  thirteen  hundredweight ;  bat  it  could  withstand 
the  strain  of  seven  tons  and  a  half,  while  the  strength  of  the 
1858  cable  was  only  about  half  as  great.  The  difference  will 
be  better  understood  by  a  reference  to  fig.  3. 

As  the  risk  to  submarine  cables  when  laid  is  in  a  great 
measure  confined  to  the  shallow  water  near  each  shore,  where 
there  is  the  chance  of  damage  from  anchors,  fishing  trawls 
&c.,  the  shore  ends  of  the  Atlantic  Gable,  for  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles  out,  were  made  of  an  exceedingly  massive  form. 
Their  weight  is  no  less  than  twenty  tons  per  mile,  and  they 
are  protected  by  an  outer  spiral  casing  of  iron  rods  ;  so  that» 
even  if  accidentally  caught  by  the  anchor  of  a  line-of-battle 
ship,  they  would  probably  hold  it  without  suffering  injury. 

The  weight  and  bulk  of  the  cable  being  so  enormous,  whea 
multiplied  by  the  length  to  be  made  (twenty- three  hundred 
Dules)  it  was  determined  to  engage  the  Great  Eastern^  which 
was  then  seeking  employment  almost  in  vain.*  By  this 
arrangement  the  whole  of  the  cable  could  be  stowed  in  one 
ship,  while  without  her  aid  four  ships  of  the  largest  size 
would  have  scarcely  sufficed;  and,  as  in  1858,  the  cable 
would  have  had  to  be  much  smaller  in  size.  Even  with 
present  experience  it  would  be  a  most  dangerous  experiment 
to  attempt  to  lay  a  cable  piecemeal  across  the  Atlantic  firom 
a  series  of  vessels ;  for  rough  weather  might  at  any  time 
prevent  the  ends  being  successively  joined,  as  each  ship 
finished  its  portion  of  the  task. 

The  mission  of  this  vast  ship  was  at  last  discovered,  and 
she  was  speedily  prepared  for  the  work.  Huge  tanks  were 
built  within  her  to  receive  the  cable,  and  keep  it  continually 
saturated  with  water;  so  that  in  case  the  slightest  fault 
occurred  prior  to  the  insulated  cord  passing  into  the  sea,  it 
would  be  at  once  detected. 

I  now  come  to  the  machinery  devised  by  Messrs.  Canning 
and  Clifford  for  laying  the  cables  of  1865-6. 
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The  object  of  the  paying  out  machinery  is  simply  to  check 
the  speed  at  which  the  cable  would  otherwise  run  out  of  the 
hold,  80  as  to  regulate  its  delivery  into  the  sea  at  a  rate 
slightly  exceeding  that  of  the  vessel  itself.  Without  such  a 
restraint^  four  or  five  thousand  miles  of  cable  might  be  paid 
out  in  traversing  the  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  miles 
between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland  ;  but  by  aid  of  the  gentle 
check  put  0U9  only  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  slack  was 
actually  used.  Apart  firom  the  cost  of  any  excessive  length 
used,  there  would  also  have  arisen  the  difficulty  of  stowing  it 
away,  and  the  electrical  objection  to  any  increase  in  length  of 
a  telegraphic  circuit  already  so  great. 

The  paying  out  apparatus  will  be  best  explained  by  a  refe- 
rence to  the  diagram  fig.  4. 

The  cable  on  coming  up  firom  the  tank  in  the  hold,  passes 
along  a  conducting  trough  to  the  first  of  six  leading  F  wheels 
of  the  machine.  It  does  not  take  a  turn  round  this  wheel, 
but  merely  passes  over  the  top  of  it  and  the  five  other  wheels 
consecutively,  being  pressed  down  into  their  grooved  rims  by 
small  weighted  wheels  or  jockey  pulleys,  around  the  circum- 
ference of  which  there  is  a  band  of  indiarubber  so  as  to 
produce  a  retarding  effect  upon  the  cable  when  necessary. 
£ach  jockey  pulley  turns  upon  an  axle  at  the  end  of  an  arm 
centered  at  (A),  and  the  weights  on  the  jockey  pulleys  can  be 
released  at  once  by  turning  a  hand- wheel  (B),  After  leaving 
the  last  of  these  wheels,  the  cable  takes  several  turns  round  a 
large  drum  (C),  the  axle  of  which  is  connected  to  a  break 
arrangement;  by  means  of  which  the  speed  of  the  drum  with 
a  given  strain  is  checked  or  accelerated,  according  to  the 
increase  or  reduction  of  a  series  of  hand-weights  that  can  be 
attached  or  taken  off  as  required. 

Between  the  stem  of  the  vessel  and  the  machine  the  cable 
was  bent  somewhat  out  of  the  straight  line  by  being  led  under 
the  grooved  wheel  of  a  dynamometer  Z).  This  wheel  had 
a  weight  attached  to  it|  and  could  be  moved.up  or  down  in  an 
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iron  firame.  If  the  strain  npon  the  cable  was  small,  the 
wheel  would  bend  the  cable  downwards,  and  its  index  would 
show  a  low  degree  of  pressure ;  but  whenever  the  strain 
increased,  the  cable  in  straightening  itself  would  at  once 
lift  the  dynamometer  wheel  with  the  indicator  attached  to  it, 
which  showed  the  pressure  in  hundredweights  and  tons.  The 
principle  is  similar  to  the  ordinary  spring  letter  weighing 
machine.  The  amount  of  strain,  with  a  given  weight  upon 
the  wheel,  was  determined  by  experiments ;  and  a  hand-wheel 
in  connection  with  the  levers  of  the  paying-out  machine  was 
placed  immediately  opposite  the  dynamometer,  so  that  directly 
the  indicator  showed  strain  increasing,  the  person  in  charge 
could  at  once,  by  turning  the  hand-wheel,  lift  up  the  weights 
that  tightened  the  friction  straps,  and  so  let  the  cable  run 
freely  through  the  paying-out  machine.  Although,  therefore, 
the  strain  could  be  reduced  in  a  moment,  it  could  not  be 
increased  by  the  man  at  the  wheel. 

Provision  was  also  made  for  picking  up  the  cable  in  case 
of  accident.  As  ships  will  not  steer  stem  foremost^  in  opera- 
tions  of  this  nature  the  head  of  the  ship  has  to  be  kept  to 
the  cable  as  it  comes  up  from  die  sea.  An  auxiliary  steam 
engine  was  fitted  up  in  the  bows  of  the  Chreat  Eastern^ 
geared  to  a  pair  of  picking-up  drums,  round  which  several 
turns  of  the  grapnel  rope  would  be  laid.  Another  dynamo- 
meter (or  pressure  measurer)  was  placed  between  these  drums 
and  the  bow  sheave,  to  indicate  the  strain  upon  the  grapnel 
rope ;  and  thus  show  when  the  cable  was  hooked,  or  when  the 
pressure  was  becoming  so  great  during  the  hauUng-in  process 
as  to  imperil  either  the  grapnel  or  the  cable. 

The  Qreat  Eastern  was  commanded  by  Captain  Anderson, 
and  the  arrangements  for  laying  the  cable  were  under  the 
control  of  Messrs.  Canning  and  Clifford. 

During  the  laying  of  the  cable  in  1865,  several  faults  were 
successfully  discovered  after  they  had  passed  overboard.  In 
the  two  first  cases  the  cable  was  drawn  back,  and  the  faults 
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were  found  to  hare  arisen  from  a  small  piece  of  the  iron  wire 
covering  the  cable  having  by  some  means  been  driven  through 
the  gatta  percha,  so  as  to  touch  the  conducting  wire,  and  thus 
producing  complete  electrical  leakage.  On  the  third  occa- 
sion, when  drawing  back  the  cable,  the  drifting  of  the  Great 
Eastern  brought  the  cable  across  one  of  the  projecting  hawse 
pipes  at  her  bow ;  and  before  the  injured  part  could  be  secured 
on  board,  it  broke.  They  were  then  in  soundings  of  about 
two  thousand  fathoms,  at  a  distance  of  ten  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  Ireland.  After  making  repeated  efforts  to  recover 
the  lost  cable  with  grapnels,  they  had  to  return  to  England 
unsuccessful,  as  the  grappling  ropes  were  not  strong  enough 
to  raise  it  to  the  surface. 

Further  capital  was  at  once  raised,  and  another  cable  made 
similar  to  that  of  1865  in  all  respects,  except  as  regards  the 
tarry  composition  coating  the  outside  hempen  strands,  which 
was  found  to  interfere  with  the  speedy  detection  of  faults,  by 
preventing  ready  penetration  of  the  water  in  case  of  injury. 
The  tests  for  faults  during  the  expedition  of  1865  were 
periodical,  intervals  being  allowed  between  each  for  passing 
messages  between  ship  and  shore;  but  by  an  ingenious 
modification  it  was  arranged  that  the  connections  of  the 
cable  of  1866  should  be  so  made  as  to  keep  it  under  a  con* 
tinuous  test  for  insulation,  and  yet  allow  communications  to 
continue  between  those  engaged  at  each  end  of  the  cable. 
This  mode  of  testing  is  shewn  in  diagram  fig.  5. 

Suppose  the  leakage  through  the  resistance  jR,  connected 
with  the  shore  end  of  the  cable,  to  equal  that  through  the 
gatta  percha  of  four  miles  of  the  cable,  this  amount  of 
leakage  would  flow  through  the  galvanometers  O  on  shore 
and  6  on  board  ship  to  earth,  and  thus  a  constant  deflection 
would  be  observed,  so  long  as  the  cable  was  kept  charged  at 
a  uniform  tension.  But  should  the  tension  be  altered,  either 
by  the  occurrence  of  a  fault  in  the  cable,  or  when  signalling 
by  reversing  the  current  on  board  ship  or  pressing  down  the 
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key  (K)  in  connection  with  a  smaller  resistanoe  r  on  shore, 
a  change  in  the  deflection  of  both  galvanometers  then  becomes 
at  once  observable.  By  this  means  constant  communication 
can  be  maintained  with  shore,  and  any  injury  to  the  cable  at 
once  detected. 

The  expedition  of  1866  was  favoured  by  fine  weather,  and 
every  thing  went  smoothly  till  the  18  th  July,  when  the  cable 
became  entangled  in  the  hold,  through  one  flake  fouling 
another.  The  paying-out  part  of  the  coil  caught  three  turns 
of  the  cable  immediately  under  it,  and  drew  the  bights  into 
the  eye  of  the  coil  in  a  confused  tangle.  The  Great  Eastern 
was  fortunately  brought  up  in  time  to  prevent  the  huge  knot 
of  cable  entering  the  machinery ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  the  confused  mass  was  unravelled  by  Messrs.  Canning 
and  Clifford,  and  the  work  proceeded. 

No  further  interruption  occurred,  and  the  American  end  of 
the  cable  was  successfully  landed  at  Heart's  Content  Bay, 
Newfoundland,  on  the  27th  July,  in  perfect  order. 

The  search  was  now  to  commence  for  the  lost  end  of  the 
cable  of  1865,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  at  a  depth 
of  two  miles  from  the  surface. 

The  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  may  be  readily  conceived 
when  we  consider  that  a  submarine  cable  when  laid  forms 
nearly  a  straight  line  upon  the  bottom ;  but  in  raising  a  bight 
of  it  to  the  surface,  a  considerable  length  beyond  that  upon 
the  bottom  is  required  to  form  the  two  curved  sides,  sub- 
tending the  angle  brought  up.  This  will  be  more  clearly 
seen  from  the  following  diagram  fig.  6,  where  K  shows  the 
line  of  a  cable  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  forming  the  base  of 
the  triangle,  and  L  L*  ov  M  M'  the  two  sides  to  be  formed  in 
bringing  the  cable  upward.  In  laying  the  cables,  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  slack  had  been  paid  out,  and  this  surplus- 
age would  of  course  assist  in  forming  the  two  sides  of  the 
bight.  In  such  depths  as  the  Atlantic,  this  excess  would 
not|  however,  be  sufficient ;  and  it  was  therefore  arranged  to 
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lift  the  cable  partially  at  several  points  near  to  one  another 
at  the  same  tinie>  by  the  co-operation  of.  the  three  ships.  If 
this  could  be  accomplished,  and  the  outermost  vessel  then 
broke  the  cable  by  putting  on  an  additional  strain,  a  length 
would  be  left  free  to  form  the  outer  side  of  the  bight,  and  the 
cable  would  come  up  readily. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  arrangement  of  tackle  which  was 
destined  to  recover  from  ocean  depths  of  more  than  two  miles 
the  value  of  half-a-million  sterling. 

The  line  devised  for  this  wonderful  bottom  fishing  consisted 
of  a  combination  of  steel  wire  and  hemp  strands  spun  together. 
The  grappling  rope  complete  measured  two  inches  and  a  half 
in  diameter  and  was  built  up  of  seven  smaller  ropes  (six  laid 
round  one),  each  composed  of  seven  wires  seived  with  tarred 
hemp.  The  rope  complete,  therefore,  consisted  of  no  less  than 
forty-nine  wires,  each  insulated  from  its  neighbour  by  the 
yam  covering  it.  The  aggregate  strength  of  this  bundle  of 
steel  fibres  was  sufficient  to  bear  a  strain  amounting  to  thirty 
tons.  The  hemp  reduced  greatly  the  specific  gravity  of  this 
huge  rope  in  water,  while  giving  increased  strength  and 
elasticity;  so  that,  though  weighing  about  eight  tons  per 
mile  in  air,  it  was  but  three  tons  when  submerged  ;  and  thus 
only  put  a  strain  of  about  eight  tons  upon  the  picking  up 
machine  when  two  and  a  half  miles,  with  the  grapnel  attached, 
were  hanging  down  in  the  ocean. 

For  fish-hooks  a  number  of  five-pronged  grapnels,  of  the 
shape  shown  in  fig.  6,  were  on  board,  weighing  from  two  and 
a  half  to  four  hundred- weight  each.  Projecting  springs  were 
so  attached  to  the  grapnel  shank  as  to  prevent  the  cable 
leaping  up  when  once  secured  in  the  tenacious  grasp  of  the 
flukes.  The  picking  up  machine  consisted  of  a  pair  of  large 
drums  at  the  bow  of  the  vessel  as  already  described,  geared 
to  a  powerfal ''  donkey  "  engine  by  which  they  could  be  made 
to  revolve  in  either  direction  as  required,  like  the  winch  of  a 
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fishing  rod.  To  complete  the  similitade : — Between  these 
drums  and  the  how.  sheave  the  grappling  rope  passed  under 
the  wheel  of  a  dynamometer,  the  duty  of  which  was  precisely 
analogous  to  that  of  a  fishing-float — to  give  warning  of  any 
"  nibble."  A  "  bite*'  in  this  case  was  indicated  by  a  tug  on  the 
line  to  the  extent  of  an  additional  three  tons  when  the  bight  of 
the  cable  had  been  hooked  !  The  strain  then  ran  up  from  the 
seven  and  a  half  or  eight  tons  due  to  the  pendant  grappling 
rope,  to  ten  and  a  half  or  eleven  tons  when  the  prize  was  caught. 
My  readers  can  fancy  the  excitement  on  board,  upon  a  nibble 
being  shown  by  a  '^  bob  "  of  the  dynamometer  index  ! 

The  observations  taken,  principally  by  Captain  Moriarty, 
S.N.,  last  year  formed  the  sole  clue  as  to  the  point  in  mid- 
ocean  where  the  cable  slumbered.  The  skill  of  Captain  Moriarty 
soon  set  the  first  doubt  at  rest,  by  unerringly  guiding  the 
expedition  to  the  spot  where  it  had  been  lost.  The  Albany^ 
grappling  ship,  with  H.M.S.  Terrible,  made  their  way  first  to 
the  rendezvous,  in  longitude  dS""  50'  W.,  and  commenced  the 
search  for  the  tiny  rope  in  a  depth  of  fourteen  thousand  feet 
of  water,  or  nearly  the  height  of  the  peak  of  Mont  Blanc. 
The  Albany  soon  hooked  the  cable,  and  on  the  10th  August 
lifted  it  some  distance  and  attached  a  buoy.  In  the  night, 
however,  while  a  heavy  sea  was  running,  the  buoy  chain 
parted  and  the  cable  went  to  the  bottom  again. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  a  most  exciting  hunt.  On 
the  12th  the  Great  Eastern  and  Medway  arrived ;  the  great 
ship  drew  the  rope  more  than  half  a  mile  on  the  15th,  but  in 
the  act  of  buoying,  the  rope  slipped.  Two  days  after  she 
again  got  hold  of  the  cable,  and  this  time  raised  the  bight 
above  the  surface  to  the  bow  sheave.  A  hearty  cheer  greeted 
its  appearance,  but  had  scarcely  died  away  when  the  cable 
was  once  more  lost ; — the  weather  being  too  rough  for  the 
boats  to  co-operate  in  securing  it,  the  cable  parted  before  it 
could  be  brought  on  board.    The  different  ships  of  the 
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squadron  repeatedly  grappled  it,  but  through  boisterous 
weather  they  failed  to  secure  the  prize.  In  one  instance, 
when  the  cable  broke  away,  a  man  was  caught  by  the  grapnel 
rope  flying  back,  and  hurled  many  feet  from  the  forecastle 
framing  down  to  the  deck  below. 

As  the  cable  at  the  bottom,  where  they  had  been  so  long 
working  in  the  neighbourhood  of  longitude  SS""  40'  W.,  was 
by  this  time  greatly  fouled  and  encumbered  with  various 
grapnels  and  ropes  which  had  given  way  in  the  many  efforts 
to  raise  it ;  and  as  the  depth  of  water  was  somewhat  less  at 
the  point  where  the  previous  day*s  observations  had  been 
taken  by  Captain  Moriarty  (during  the  expedition  of  1865), 
it  was  resolved  to  proceed  to  that  point  and  try  again.  The 
exact  spot  was  again  indicated  by  his  great  nautical  skill ; 
and  on  the  1st  September  operations  were  re-commenced  at 
longitude  36"  1'  W.,  in  about  eleven  thousand  feet  of  water 
and,  fortunately,  in  calm  weather.  The  cable  was  soon 
caught  by  the  Oreai  Eastern,  lifted  one  and  a  quarter  mile 
from  the  bottom  and  baoyed.  She  then  shifted  ground 
a  few  miles  to  the  westward,  and  at  night  again  hooked  it. 
The  Medway  at  the  same  time  grappled  the  cable  two  miles 
further  west,  and  was  signalled  by  flashes  of  light  to  haul 
up  quickly,  so  as  to  break  it,  and  thus  to  take  the  strain  off 
the  portion  the  great  ship  had  hold  of.  She  did  so  ;  and  the 
bight  then  came  in  readily  but  slowly,  as  if  reluctant  to  leave 
the  soft  ocean  bed  upon  which  it  had  been  so  long  reposing. 
With  a  strain  of  eleven  tons  upon  it,  the  tough  unyielding 
fishing-line  came  over  the  bows  as  rigid  as  a  bar  of  iron  ;  and 
as  ''  slow  but  sure  "  is  an  axiom  in  cable  fishing,  so,  slowly 
bat  surely,  coil  after  coil  of  the  huge  grappling  rope  was 
drawn  on  board  by  the  picking  up  machine ;  until  at  last^ 
amid  breathless  silence,  the  long-lost  cable  for  the  third  time 
made  its  appearance  above  the  water. 

In  a  few  minutes  suspense  was  relieved  by  the  tests  showing 
m2 
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the  cable  to  be  in  good  order ;  and  immediately  afterwards  the 
answering  signals  arrived  from  the  telegraph  office  at  Yalentia. 

The  cable  when  brought  up  was  parti-coloured  like  a  snake^ 

half  grey  with  the  ooze  of  microscopic  shells  on  which  it  had 

rested^  and  half  black :  showing  that  it  had  not  thoroughly 

'  sunk  into  the  material  forming  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic^ 

but  had  rested  undisturbed  and  only  half  covered. 

After  splicing  the  end  to  the  spare  cable  on  board,  the  rest 
was  laid  successfully,  without  hitch  or  difficulty,  to  New- 
foundland, on  the  8th  September — forming  a  second  line  of 
communication  with  America. 

This  cable  tested  on  completion  even  better  than  that  of 
1866,  owing  to  the  gutta  percha  of  the  twelve  hundred  miles 
laid  in  1865  having  become  gradually  consolidated  by  the 
continued  pressure  of  the  enormous  weight  of  water,  and  to 
the  uniformly  low  temperature  (about  39''  Fahr.)  of  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  in  those  great  depths. 

The  manner  in  which  this  final  and  successful  attempt  was 
carried  out  will  be  better  understood  by  a  reference  to  the 
diagram  (fig.  7),  in  which  the  relative  positions  of  the  ships 
engaged  in  the  operation  are  shown,  and  also  the  arrangements 
by  which  sufficient  ''slack"  was  gathered  in  to  form  the 
bight  lifted  to  the  surface. 

I  will  now  describe  the  telegraph  instrument  devised  by 
Professor  Thomson  for  working  the  Atlantic  cables — the 
object  of  which  is  to  produce  a  full  and  visible  signal  from 
an  extremely  minute  movement  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  small  and  exceedingly  light 
steel  magnet,  with  a  tiny  reflector  or  mirror  fixed  to  it — both 
together  weighing  but  a  single  grain  or  thereabouts.  This 
delicate  magnet  is  suspended  from  its  centre  by  a  filament  of 
silk,  and  surrounded  by  a  coil  of  the  thinnest  copper  wire, 
silk  covered.  When  electricity  passes  through  this  surround- 
ing coil  of  wire,  the  magnet  and  mirror  take  up  a  position  of 
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equilibriam  between  the  elastic  force  of  the  silk,  and  the 
deflecting  force  of  the  current  from  the  cable  circulating 
through  the  coil.  A  very  weak  current  is  sufBcient  to  pro- 
duce a  slight,  though  nearly  imperceptible,  movement  of  the 
suspended  magnet.  A  fine  ray  of  light  from  a  shaded  lamp 
behind  a  screen  at  a  distance  is  directed  through  the  open 
centre  of  the  coils  upon  the  mirror,  and  reflected  back  to  a 
graduated  scale  upon  that  side  of  the  screen  which  is  turned 
towards  the  coil.  An  exceedingly  slight  angle  of  motion  of 
the  magnet  is  thus  made  to  magnify  the  movement  of  the 
spot  of  light  upon  the  scale,  and  to  render  it  so  considerable 
as  to  be  readily  noted  by  the  eye  of  the  operator.  The  ray  is 
brought  to  a  focus  by  passing  through  a  lens.  By  combina- 
tions of  these  movements  of  the  speck  of  light  (in  length  and 
duration)  upon  the  index,  an  alphabet  is  readily  formed. 

The  magnet  is  brought  back  to  zero  after  each  signal  by 
the  magnetic  action  of  the  earth,  or  else  by  the  use  of  a  small 
adjusting  magnet. 

The  plan  usually  adopted  for  re-inforcing  the  efiect  of  a 
current  on  ordinary  lines  of  telegraph  is  to  let  the  magnet 
deflected  (or  soft  iron  attracted)  make  contact  with  a  metallic 
stud,  and  thus  bring  into  play  a  local  battery  to  produce  & 
more  marked  signal.  With  the  two  thousand  miles  circuit  of 
the  Atlantic  cable,  however,  it  was  desirable  to  use  currents  of 
such  small  power,  that  the  signal  produced  would  not  8u£Eice 
for  the  firm  contact  requisite  to  turn  on  the  local  battery.  The 
introduction  of  the  mirror  system  rendered  this  unnecessary, 
through  multiplying  and  magnifying  the  Atlantic  signal  by 
the  agency  of  imponderable  light ! 

This  plan  was  put  in  practice  with  the  Atlantic  cable  of 
1858;  and  the  messages  then  transmitted  were  read  by  the 
receiving  clerk  holding  down  the  key  of  a  recording  instru- 
ment)  whenever  the  ray  of  light  began  to  move  from  zero 
upon  the  scale ;  as  soon  as  it  commenced  returning  to  zero 
the  olerk  released  the  key.     Thus  marks  and  blanks  were 
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jproduced  upon  the  riband  of  the  recording  apparatus,  corres- 
ponding with  the  movement  of  the  light ;  and  letters  were 
foimed  by  these  combinations  of  conventional  marks. 

The  manner  in  which  the  ray  of  light  is  reflected  back  upon 
the  screen  from  the  slightly  moving  magnet  will  be  better  under- 
stood by  a  reference  to  the  diagram,  fig.  8,  where  A  represents 
the  position  of  the  small  mirror  attached  to  the  magnet^  and 
B  the  screen  at  a  distance  upon  which  the  ray  is  thrown  back 
at  an  angle. 

A  description  of  the  method  devised  by  my  brother  and 
myself,  many  years  since,  for  determining  the  exact  distance 
of  a  fault  in  a  submarine  cable  or  telegraph  wire  from  the 
testing  point  may,  I  think,  prove  interesting,  especially  as  by 
its  means  the  exact  position  of  any  injury  or  defect  in  the 
Atlantic  cables,  prior  to  or  during  their  submersion,  has  been 
from  time  to  time  detected. 

Electricity  always  selects  the  shortest  and  easiest  route  to 
pass  by.  A  thin  wire  offers  more  resistance  than  a  thick  wire 
of  the  same  metal,  exactly  in  the  ratio  of  the  sectional  area 
of  one  to  the  other.  Thus  a  yard  of  very  thin  copper  wire 
will  offer  fifty  times  as  much  resistance  to  the  current  as  a 
yard  of  copper  wire  fifty  times  its  sectional  area  and  weight, 
therefore  one  yard  of  the  thin  wire  will  be  an  electrical  mea- 
sure of  fifty  yards  of  the  thicker  wire  and  so  on. 

Lengths  of  very  fine  wire,  wrapped  with  silk  or  cotton  (so 
as  to  insulate  it  and  prevent  the  lateral  escape  of  the  current) 
are  roUed  upon  a  series  of  bobbins  (like  spools  of  cotton  used 
for  needlework.)  Considerable  lengths  of  fine  wire  are  thus 
comprised  in  a  very  small  bulk,  representing,  in  their  resist- 
ance to  electricity,  a  given  number  of  miles  of  the  thicker 
cable  wire.  The  equivalent  lengths  are  ascertained  before- 
hand by  experiment.  Suppose,  then,  a  series  of  bobbins 
provided,  which  in  this  sense  represent  various  lengths  of 
cable  from  one  mile  to  fifty,  or  more,  each ;  and  let  means  be 
provided  of  placing  them  in  metallic  connection  in  a  con- 
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venient  case.  By  such  an  arrangement  we  can  have  in  a  small 
box  the  electrical  equivalent  of  any  given  length  of  cable. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  shore  end  of  a  faulty  length 
of  the  cable  be  taken,  and  that  a  galvanic  battery  be  con- 
nected with  one  pole  to  earth,  and  the  other  pole  be  joined 
to  the  faulty  cable  wire  and  the  series  of  resistance  coils  as 
shewn  in  fig.  9.  The  needle  of  a  galvanometer,  A  or  B,  placed 
in  each  circuit  will  then  be  equally  deflected,  provided  the 
resistance  of  the  coils  equals  the  distance  to  the  fault,  as  half 
the  electricity  will  pass  by  each  route.  But  if  the  length  of 
the  cable  wire  to  the  fault  be  less  or  greater  than  the  coil 
resistance  interposed,  its  galvanometer  needle  will  be  more  or 
less  deflected  by  it  than  the  other  is  by  the  bobbin  wire, 
according  as  its  length  is  less  or  greater.  By  varying  the 
number  of  resistance  coils  and  consequently  their  representa- 
tive mileage,  until  they  balance  the  resistance  of  the  cable  to 
the  point  of  leakage,  the  distance  of  the  fault  can  thus  be 
determined. 

To  shew  how  thoroughly  perfect  the  insulation  is  of  both 
cables,  the  extremities  of  the  two  conducting  wires  which  now 
stretch  across  the  Atlantic  were  joined  together  in  Newfound- 
land, so  as  to  form  au  immense  unbroken  loop-line  of  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  miles.  Some  acid  was  then  put  in  a 
lady's  silver  thimble  with  a  small  piece  of  zinc  and  another 
of  copper,  and  by  this  simple  agency  signals  were  passed  the 
entire  length  of  both  cables  in  little  more  than  a  second  of 
time.  Of  course  the  success  of  an  experiment  like  this  was 
possible  only  with  a  conductor  as  large  and  as  wonderfully 
perfect  in  insulation  as  that  of  the  Atlantic  cables.  The  feat, 
however,  forms  a  strange  contrast  to  the  enormous  electrical 
power  used  in  working  the  cable  of  1858,  when  at  first  the 
intense  secondary  currents  derived  from  the  inductive  action 
of  fifty  cells  of  a  very  large  battery  were  employed  ;  and  after* 
wards  a  power  e^ual  to  five  hundred  cells,  producing  a  current 
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almost  akin  in  its  effects  to  lightning  !  There  is  no  donbt 
that  with  the  comparatively  small  conductor  and  poor  insula* 
tion  of  the  1 858  cable,  an  unusually  high  power  was  requisite 
to  drive  the  signals  through  in  tolerably  quick  succession  to 
form  messages ;  but  this  energetic  force  soon  wrought  destruc- 
tion to  the  very  channel  through  which  it  passed,  much  as  its 
prototype  lightning  blasts  and  destroys  the  conducting  fibres 
of  the  tree  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  earth. 

Subsequently  the  Superintendent  at  Newfoundland  actually 
passed  distinct  signals  with  a  battery  composed  of  a  copper 
percussion  cap  and  a  small  strip  of  zinc,  which  were  excited 
by  a  single  drop  of  acidulated  water. 

In  the  concluding  remarks  the  lecturer  stated  that  the 
Atlantic  telegraph  would  have  uses  scarcely  anticipated.  As 
an  illustration  he  mentioned  that,  immediately  after  the  cable 
was  laid,  a  message  was  sent  announcing  a  birth  in  America 
to  be  advertised  in  the  London  Times,  and  it  was  published 
the  day  following.  One  of  the  most  expensive  messages  sent 
was  a  report  of  800  words  from  the  London  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Herald,  descriptive  of  the  fight  for  the  cham- 
pionship between  Mace  and  Goss !  Another  message  of  a 
somewhat  similar  length  recorded  the  King  of  Prussia's  speech 
at  the  opening  of  the  Chambers  after  the  Austrian  war ;  but 
by  far  the  most  expensive  message  of  all  was  one  sent  in 
cypher  by  the  authorities  at  Washington  to  the  American 
ambassador  at  Paris — a  message  costing  £4000. 

The  charge  for  transmission  was  at  first  restrictive,  the 
Company  being  fearful  of  blocking  up  the  cables.  For  three 
months  the  tariff  was  £20  for  a  message  of  twenty  words ; 
but  notwithstanding  this  almost  prohibitory  rate  of  £V  per 
word,  a  large  number  of  messages  were  transmitted,  including 
the  long  dispatches  referred  to.  The  tariff  was  reduced  on 
the  1st  November  to  £10  per  twenty  words. 


AKCH^OLOGT  OF  THE  MERSEY  DISTBIOT,  1866, 

By  Henry  Ecroyd  Smith, 

(R£AD  7th  Masoh,  1867.) 


Our  antiquarian  notes  of  the  past  twelve  months  are  of  a 
more  varied  character  than  usual,  comprising  an  early  stone 
"celt"  from  the  outskirts  of  Liverpool, — Boman  coins  from 
Neston, — Koman  Pottery  &c.  at  Wilderspool  (Condafe), — 
Mediaeval  Seals  and  Coin,  and  lastly,  but  far  from  least  in 
importance,  an  asssortment  of  objects  of  every  age  from  the 
Cheshire  sea-board,  so  miscellaneous  and  peculiar  that  no 
general  terms  can  correctly  be  applied,  and  as  usual  they  are 
presented  in  catalogue  form  under  their  respective  dates  so 
&r  as  such  can  be  arrived  at,  for  it  may  be  honestly  confessed 
that  numerous  articles  of  unquestioned  genuineness  have  here 
occurred  of  most  perplexing  conformation.  In  nearly  every 
year's  finds,  however,  something  turns  up  throwing  light  upon 
use  and  intention  previously  unsuspected. 


Occurrence  of  an  early  Stone  Celt  in  Parliament  Fields, 
Mr.  Forrest,  who  has  for  some  years  had  charge  of  the 
Egyptian  Museum  in  Colquitt  Street,  reports  that,  during 
last  summer,  he  was  passing  across  the  open  ground  here^ 
where  workmen  had  been  removing  soil  in  levelling,  when  he 
detected  a  celt  lying  alone  near  a  heap  evidently  lately  carted. 
Such  a  very  unusual  occurrence  caused  him  to  visit  the  place 
repeatedly  afterwards,  but  nothing  else  of  an  antiquarian 
nature  appeared.  This  early  instrument  is  formed  of  a  light- 
coloured  limestone  and  measures  4  inches  in  length  by  f  inch 
in  breadth  at  the  smaller,  to  If  inches  at  the  broader  end. 
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Discovery  of  Roman  Coins  near  Neston. 

In  the  month  of  April,  as  I  am  informed  through  Mr.  R. 
Reynolds  and  Mr.  John  Crisp  of  Knowsley,  a  numher  of 
silver  and  copper  coins  of  the  Roman  period  were  found  near 
Neston  whilst  some  men  were  employed  in  stubbing  up  an 
old  oak  tree,  in  fact  were  picked  out  from  beneath  its  roots. 
Only  two  out  of  this  little  ''  find  "  reached  the  writer,  both 
proving  to  be  of  late  Roman  fabrication.  One  was  struck  by 
Gonstantine  the  Great  and  bears  the  common  reverse,  "  Gloria 
*^  Exercitus"  two  soldiers  standing,  armed  with  spears  and 
shields,  between  them  two  standards ;  in  the  exergue  SMNS. 
or  SMLS.  The  other  is  much  ozydized  but  also  belongs  to 
the  Gonstantine  family,  reverse,  "  Securit  Pop,  Somani,"  the 
genius  of  the  Roman  people  seated  upon  a  shield,  holding  a 
victory  in  her  right  and  a  cornucopia  in  her  left  hand. 

One  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  similarity,  both  of 
mode  of  discovery  and  its  produce,  between  this  find  and  those 
recorded  by  the  writer  as  occurring  at  or  near  Otterspool  in 
1863,  which  at  a  first  glance  seems  suspicious.  There  i8» 
however,  nothing  incongruous  in  the  pieces  detailed,  and  when 
we  reflect  how  very  long  these  Roman  coins  and  imitations  of 
them  must  have  remained  the  main  money  circulation  of 
Britain,  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  century,  a  sense  is 
induced  of  the  likelihood  of  small  deposits  being  made  in  the 
earth  for  security  in  the  continuously  perturbed  condition 
of  the  country. 


Remains  at    Wilderspool   tiear    Warrington — the   Romam 

Condate, 
After  a  discussion,  carried  on  among  antiquaries  for  nearly 
a  couple  of  centuries,  relative  to  the  local  identity  of  the 
Roman  post-station  of  Condate,  the  discoveries  of  late  years 
and  the  more  clearly  ascertained  routes  of  the  ancient  roads 
in  the  neighbourhood,  conclusively  point  out  the  hamlet  of 
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Wilderepooly  in  the  suborbs  of  the  thriying  town  of  Warrington^ 
sitnate  by  the  Mersey  and  apon  the  confines  of  the  sister 
coonties  of  Lancaster  and  Chester,  as  the  actaal  position.  It 
conforms,  in  respect  of  distances  from  the  several  adjacent 
stations,  with  those  published  in  the  Boman  Itinera,  whilst 
every  one  of  the  other  places  whose  claims  have  from  time  to 
time  been  advocated,  prove  most  unsatisfactorily  wide  of  the 
mark.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Bobson  of  Warrington,  who 
has  thoroughly  investigated  the  subject,  for  the  following 
remarks  confirmatory  of  his  previously  published  views. 
Appended  to  these  some  observations  will  be  found  upon  the 
present  state  of  the  excavation  at  Wilderspool,  shewing 
satis&ctory  reason  for  the  late  scanty  yield  of  Boman  remains 
at  this  usually  fertile  source.  They  are  communicated  by 
our  fellow-member  Dr.  Eendrick,  with  an  assurance  that  the 
year  1867  is  affording  a  much  better  harvest  of  relics. 

"Up  to  a  very  late  period  one  of  the  great  puzzles  in 
''the  Boman  geography  of  Britain  was  the  tenth  Iter  of 
*' Antoninus.  It  travelled  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
''and  included  nine  post-stations  of  which  two  are  named 
"  elsewhere,  and  one  of  these  (Mediolanum)  could  not  have 
"been  the  Mediolanum  of  this  route.  Not  a  single  name 
"  had  been  satisfactorily  identified,  both  names  and  distances 
"  were  altered  at  the  will  of  every  one  who  chose  to  discuss 
the  matter,  and  the  greatest  confusion  and  discrepancies 
prevailed  amongst  those  who  took  up  the  subject. 
"  In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Historic 
Society  (page  293)  it  was  shewn  that  this  Iter  had  its 
'*  southern  terminus  at  Middlewich  {Mediolanum)  and  that 
it  proceeded  direct  north,  following  the  track  of  the 
great  north  road  into  Cumberland.  Condaie  occurs  in  the 
**  second  Iter  as  the  post-station  before  Chester  on  the  road 
"from  York,  cutting  the  former  Iter  at  Wilderspool  near 
Warrington. 
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''One  oaase  of  the  obscurity  which  had  so  long  baffled 
our  antiquaries  was  the  appropriation  of  Manchester  to 
Mamucium  and  Mancunium,  the  latter  name  being  preferred 
*'  because  it  corresponds  with  the  first  syllable  of  the  modem 
''  name.  We  are  now  beginning  to  see  that  Manchester  is  a 
''modem  name^  and  that  before  the  16th  century  it  was 
"  written  MamcAester.  The  road  from  this  town  to  Chester 
ran  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mersey  (eighteen  Roman 
miles),  and  from  Wilderspool  to  Chester  twenty  Roman 
*' miles:  distances  which  are  precise  and  evident;  while  in 
"the  tenth  Iter  Mediolanum  (Middlewich)  is  seventeen  miles 
"from  Condate^  the  exact  distance  of  Wilderspool.  The 
route  is  by  Warrington,  Wigan  and  Preston,  the  two  last 
being  the  Mancunium  and  Coccium  of  Antoninus.  Thus 
"without  altering  either  names  or  distances,  we  get  direct 
"proof  of  the  course  of  the  Itinera,  and  a  correspondence 
"  which  we  can  hardly  find  in  any  of  these  post-routes. 

"  These  post-stations  do  not  appear  to  have  been  fortified. 
"Extensive  meadow  and  pasture  land,  a  river  afibrding  a 
"  constant  supply  of  water,  and  the  other  requisites  for  a 
"large  messagerie  or  carrying  establishment  were  at  hand, 
"  and  here,  as  at  other  stations,  the  river  was  on  the  north 
"  side. 

"But,  beside  the  post-station,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
"  that  a  Pottery  was  also  established  at  Wilderspool,  from  the 
occurrence  here  of  great  quantities  of  broken  red  ware  (the 
so-called  Samian)  and  an  elegant  salt-cellar,  in  an  unfinished 
state,  but  not  broken,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  shallow 
"  cup  with  a  scallopped  edge,  on  a  moulded  foot.  It  and 
"  various  other  relics  were  found  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  but 
it  has  been,  unfortunately,  lost.  It  may  be  remarked  that  in 
all  the  fragments  that  have  been  found  here,  not  one  has 
turned  up  with  the  potter's  mark.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  early  volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society 
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"  for  mora  particalare  of  the  roads,  the  groand,  and  the  re* 
"  mains  that  have  been  from  time  to  time  discovered. 

"JOHN  ROBSON." 

Dr.  Eendricky  of  Warrington,  reports : — "  The  Excavation 

"at  Wilderspool  near  here,  (a  Bite  ^hioh  has  been  satis- 

"factorily  identified  by  Dr.  Bobson  with  the  Boman  station 

"  Condate  of  the  tenth  Iter  of  Antoninus,)  has  not  been 

'' prolific  of  many  relics  during  the  year  1866.     A  slack- 

"ness  in   the  building-trade  has  induced  less  demand  for 

"  the  sand  of  the  locality,  and  as  the  excavation  can  only  be 

"  urged  on  in  a  corresponding  ratio  with  the  sale  of  the  sand, 

"it  necessarily  follows  that  our  archeBological  discoveries 

"have  been  fewer  than   usual.    During  the  present  year 

"  (1867)  an  increased  call  for  the  sand  has  produced  a  better 

*'  harvest  of  Roman  remains,  but  an  enumeration  and  descrip- 

"tion  of  these  must  in  strict  propriety  be  deferred  to  the 

"next  volume  of  the  Historic  Society's  Transactions.    As 

the  workmen  are  at  present  only  digging  at  the  outskirt  of 

the  Roman  station,  but  gradually  approaching  its  centre, 

we  may  on  this  account  also  hope  for  a  more  interesting 

yield  to  the  antiquary.     In  the  year  1866  the  only  object 

"  found  at  Wilderspool,  which  I  consider  deserving  of  special 

mention^  is  the  base  of  an  iucense-cnp  of  whiter  pottery 

than  is  usually  found  at  Wilderspool.     It  was  exhibited  to 

the  Arcbseological  Association  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  28th, 

1866,  and  a  short  notice  of  it  was  inserted  in  the  account 

"  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 

"JAMES  KENDKICK/' 
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Mediaval  Seals  at  Damhall  and  Crosby. 
In  the  last  paper  of  the  present  writer  upon  the  Archceology 
of  the  Mersey  District  (1868-5),  allusion  was  made  to  the 
few  remaining  mansions,  even  of  Tudor  times,  of  the  great 
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landed  proprietors  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  Some  of  this 
once  very  numerous  class  have  been  taken  down  to  make  way 
for  more  commodious  and  pretentious  residences^  as  Lathom 
House  and  the  fine  historic  haU  of  the  ancient  Foresters  of 
Wirral,  the  Stanleys  of  Hooton,  of  which  family  the  now 
influential  one  of  the  Stanleys  of  Enowsley  is  a  mere  branch. 
Others,  like  that  of  Crewe,  have  suffered  or  been  wholly  con- 
sumed by  the  ravages  of  fire.  South  Lancashire  can,  however, 
yet  boast  a  fair  sprinkling  of  these  interesting  and  picturesque 
old  manor  houses — half  timber,  half  brick — including  those 
of  Speke,  Bufford,  Smithells,  Lydiate,  Hale,  Ordsall  and 
Samlesbury.  Of  the  families  owning  these  ancient  seats  we 
know  little  beyond  the  family  records  and  a  few  monuments 
and  pedigrees  published  by  Baiues  or  Ormerod ;  and  conse- 
quently the  discoveries  of  mediaval  personal  seals ^  in  odd  and 
unexpected  places,  possess  more  than  usual  interest.  The  first 
to  be  mentioned,  though  found  some  years  ago,  has  only  just 
been  brought  to  the  light  of  examination  and  science,  and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  the  Edwardian  penny ;  both  are 
legitimately  introduced  here. 

In  the  grounds  of  Damhall  Hall,  near  Hartford  in  Cheshire, 
a  personal  seal  or  authentic  was  picked  up  in  1864.  (PI.  I 
fig.  1).  It  is  of  latten  and  belongs  to  the  14th  century,  dis- 
playing in  the  field  the  Pelieanus  Dei,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the 
Pelican  in  Piety ,  inasmuch  as  a  lily,  the  symbol  of  purity,  is 
represented  issuing  from  the  breast  of  the  bird  in  place  of  the 
customary  drops  of  blood,  a  very  unusual  modification  of  this 
common  medieval  device.  The  inscription  surrounding  it  is 
"  +  S'  VVLIELMI .  BOTELEE,"  but  being  minus  the  prefix 
LE,  common  to  the  Botelers  of  Bewsey,  Barons  of  Warring- 
ton, the  inference  is  that  this  authentic  belonged  to  a  younger 
son  of  this  noble  house  (of  which  William  was  a  favourite 
name),  or  to  one  of  its  branches,  several  of  these  being 
located  in  South  Lancashire.     The  seal  is  in  the  possession 
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of  A.  B.  Walker  Esq.  now  of  Oateacre  bat  fonnerly  of 
Darnhall  and  Warrington.  The  estate,  which  was  not  copy* 
holdy  known  recently  as  Damhill  Grange,  was  formerly — 
under  the  name  of  Darnhale — the  site  of  an  Abbey,  founded 
by  King  Edward  I  for  one  hundred  monks  in  1266,  whilst  he 
was  merely  Prince.  Subsequently,  upon  coming  to  the  throne 
he  resolved  to  found  a  still  grander  monastery  in  the  same 
neighbourhood^  which  became  the  proud  Abbey  of  Yale 
Royal,  but  as  this  took  fifty- three  years  to  build  and  fit  up, 
Darnhale  was  mediately  occupied  by  the  religious.* 

Daring  the  winter  of  1865-6  the  sewerage  of  the  township 
of  Great  Crosby,  northward  from  Liverpool,  was  in  course  of 
being  effected  and  when  carried  to  the  sea-beach  opposite, 
a  culvert  of  considerable  size  was  here  required.    During 
construction,  in  January  of  last  year,  it  was  visited  by 
Mr.  Henry  Green  of  Everton,  who  detected  near  the  bottom 
of  the  cutting,  i,e,  below  the  primary  sandy  soil  and  secondary 
clay,  and  upon  the  sand-«/o;i^,  a  metallic  object,  which  proved 
to  be  a  well-wrought  fifteenth  century  authentic  or  personal 
seal.     (PL  I,  fig.  2.)     It  is  composed  of  latten,  the  common 
brass  of  the  middle  ages,  and  stands  nearly  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  high,  the  round  face  measuring  seven-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter ;  the  handle  tapers  hexagonally  into  a  tri- 
foliate head,  perforated  for  suspension  to  the  person.    The 
face  bears  a  coat  of  arms  and  superscription  of  good  execu- 
tion, enhancing  the  value  of  this  relic  and  in  some  degree 
compensating  for  its  not  proving  to  have  belonged  to  one  of 
oar  historic  Lancashire  or  Cheshire  families,  as  was  at  first 
natarally  anticipated  from  the  place  of  its  occurrence.    The 
inscription  runs—"  +  S'  PIETER  .  VAN  .  DEB  .  PIETE," 
around  a  variously  cusped  triangular  form,  which  encloses  in 
the  centre  a  spade-shaped  shield  vert ;  a  chiefe  indented  or 
(or  argent)  charged  with  three  flaming  stars.    Each  of  the 

*  See  Qongh's  Cftmden,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  57. 
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small  remaining  angular  compartments  of  this  trifoliated 
figure  contains  a  plain  cross  in  relief,  forming  likewise  a 
"  cross  qf/our/ussils"  or  lozenges  incuse.  The  writer  has 
not  had  time  as  yet  to  consult  many  heraldic  works,  hut  he 
has  hunted  vainly  through  old  Bandle  Holme's  Academie  of 
Armory  and  Blazon  for  any  representation  or  even  descrip- 
tion of  this  particular  coat,  and  consequently  concludes  that  it 
is  a  rare  if  not  a  unique  one.  The  surname  Piete  has  probahly 
been  the  Flemish  or  Dutch  original  of  numerous  more  or  less 
corrupted  ones,  as  Vanderpant,  Vanderpoorten  and  a  French 
form  Van  De  Pette,  all  which  may  be  found  in  the  London 
Directory  of  the  current  year.  As,  however,  we  find  the 
Dutch  painters  Van  De  Eycke  and  Van  Der  Meer  become 
reduced  in  ordinary  parlance  to  Vandyke  and  Vermeer,  it  is 
palpable  that  our  name  may  have  branched  into  a  numerous 
variety  of  Vans,  whilst  assuming  the  owner  of  the  seal  to 
have  settled  permanently  in  this  country  and  for  convenience 
dropped  the  prefixes  Van  and  Der,  the  plain  Peter  alone  may 
long  ere  this  have  taken  half  a  dozen  forms,  as  Petty,  which, 
though  the  patronymic  of  one  of  our  highest  aristocratio 
families,  is  self-evidently  a  most  villainous,  despicable  and 
petty  English  corruption. 

Whilst  ringing  the  changes  upon  these  surnames,  the 
vnriter  called  to  remembrance  his  boyish  amusement  at  the 
title  bestowed  by  Miss  Martineau  upon  one  of  her  admirable 
Illustrations  of  Political  Economy,  published  about  1830-34, 
'*  Vanderput  and  Snoek,'*  and  hoping  this  marvellously  gifted 
authoress  by  such  selection  might  have  known  Dutch  mer- 
chants of  these  names,  he  addressed  an  enquiry  to  her  upon 
the  subject,  which  was  at  once  most  courteously  responded  to. 
Political  economists  are,  however,  notoriously  more  utilitarian 
than  imaginative,  and  Miss  Martineau  ingenuously  confesses 
to  having  had  recourse  to  the  London  Directory  of  the  day 
for  the  Dutch  patronymics  of  the  chief  actors  in  her  story. 
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The  present  Directory  unfortunately  contains  no  such  name, 
the  nearest  forms  being  those  already  quoted. 

Thus  foiled  as  yet  upon  every  hand,  the  writer  can  only 

hope  for  better  results  to  accrue  from  the  exhibition  of  an 

impression  of  the  seal  among  the  first  heraldic  genealogists 

of  Holland,  the  Netherlands  and  North  Germany,  and  from  a 

description  of  it  to  be  published  among  the  many  descendants 

of  old  Dutch  colonists  of  New  York  State.    From  the  number 

of  stars — the  heraldic  '^  flames"  of  which    any  uninitiated 

person  would  suppose  to  be  what  they  actually  are,  trefoils — 

this  authentic  in  all  probability  belonged  to  the  second  son  of 

some  good  family  in  the  Low  Countries.     Whether,  however, 

the  original  owner  was  a  Dutch  supercargo,  shipwrecked  upon 

what  in  those  days  was  a  dangerous  sand-shoaled  coast ;   or  a 

skilful  Fleming  introduced  by  King  Edward  III  to  perfect 

our  ancestors  in  his  country's  textile  arts,  will  probably  ever 

remain  matter  of  opinion. 

The  seal  is  now  in  the  writer's  possession,  but  he  regrets 
that  it  came  under  his  notice  too  lately  for  the  ascertaining 
of  its  paternity  in  time  for  mention  here. 

Since  the  above  remarks  were  in  type  he  has  been  kindly 

fiimished  by  a  friend  with  the  following  extract,  which  serves 

to  confirm  the  impression  of  the  seal  having  belonged  to  a 

member  of  a  good  old  Flemish  family  : — 

"  Yir.  Raphael  Van  Der  Sacre,  Avocat  au  Gonseil  de  Flandres  en 
**  1641,  mari  de  .  .  .  .  de  Hellie,  dont  Jacqueline  epouse 
"  de  Jean  Van  Der  PUtr 

Vide — "  Recueil  Oenealogique  de  Families  Orig.  des  Pays 
**£as  en  y  etablies.      Amsterdam  MDGGLXXV 
p.  152.* 

^  Information  has  likewise  just  been  received  that  descendants  of  this  £unily 
ate  stiU  living  near  Bruges  and  engaged  in  agricaltaral  pursuits,  implying  a 
eotiaiderable  decadence  from  the  position  held  by  at  least  some  of  its  members 
four  centuries  ago.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  note  that  these  apparently 
lineal  descendants  of  the  early  Van  Der  Pietes  continue  to  use  the  identical 
ortho|p!apby  of  their  patronymic,  although  the  final  letter  is  dropped  in  the 
abcnre  extnu^t  The  origin  and  early  history  of  the  &mily  and  its  connection, 
Accidental  or  otherwise,  with  tbis  part  of  the  country  yet  remain  to  be  traced 
oak. 

N 
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Occurrence  of  an  Edwardian  Penny  in  Liverpool. 

About  three  years  ago,  whilst  foundations  were  being  dug 
for  a  house  at  the  back  of  Islington  in  Liverpool,  a  silver 
coin  was  picked  up  by  a  person  whose  husband  is  engaged  at 
the  Free  Public  Museum  and  who  lately  handed  it  to  the 
writer.  It  proves  to  be  a  Dublin-minted  penny  of  King 
Edward  I  or  II,  and  by  no  means  one  of  frequent  bccurrenoe, 
although  two  or  three  examples  of  the  type  have  been  found 
upon  the  sea  beach  of  Cheshire.  Considering  that  since  ito 
discovery  this  piece  has  been  worn  upon  a  watch  chain,  it  is 
in  excellent  preservation. 


Mediaval  Crock  at  Bold. 

The  following  notice  is  extracted  from  the  Proceedings  of 
the  British  Archaeological  Association,  January  Qtb,  1867. 
(See  their  Journal  for  March,  page  87.) 

**  Dr.  Kendrick  exhibited  an  ampulla-Bhsfei  jar  or  botde, 
"  about  three  inches  and  three-quarters  high,  of  well-baked 
''earthenware,  overspread  in  great  part  by  a  brownish  black 
"  plumbiferous  glaze.  This  vessel  was  found  in  the  remains 
"  of  the  moat  at  Cranshaw  Hall,  Bold,  near  Warrington,  in 
''  November,  1866,  and  was  probably  designed  to  hold  some 
'*  balsamic  substance  or  viscid  essence.  Its  date  cannot  be 
*'  later  than  the  sixteenth  century." 


Produce  of  the  Sea-beach  of  Ohbshrb. 
The  local  archeeological  discoveries  of  the  past  year  are,  as 
usual,  chiefly  confined  to  the  sea-beach  of  Wirral ;  and,  in 
point  of  numbers,  a  more  than  average  yield  has  been  secured 
of  the  class  of  minor  objects  of  interest  here  occurring  for  at 
least  half  a  century,  aud  in  all  probability  from  an  infinitely 
earlier  period.  Before  proceeding  to  description,  the  writer 
feels  bound  to  notice  the  attack  made  by  Mr.  Joseph  Boult 
upon  the  position  held   by  Dr.  Hume  and   other  writersi 
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inoluding  bimself,  respecting  several  Important  points  assented 
to  by  perhaps  all  earnest  enquirers  save  this  assailant.  He 
has  undoubtedly  played  the  part  of  sceptic  most  admirably  ; 
and  though  many  suppose  them  to  have  been  adduced  more 
as  a  basis  of  argument  and  theory  than  aught  else,  we  are 
compelled  to  consider  his  suppositions  and  deductions  as 
bona  fide. 

LiGcrrHousE  &c. — The  endeavours  to  prove  the  non-ex- 
istence of  a  former  lighthouse  at  Leasowe,  upon  the  shore  to 
westward  of  the  present  one,  are  anything  but  aided  by  the 
remembrances  of  several  aged  people  who  in  their  youth  saw 
the  remains  of  the  foundations  or  what  were  said  to  be  such 
by  others  old  enough  to  have  seen  the  building  existing  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  *  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
dredging  up  of  bricks  and  mortar  in  the  identical  position, 
by  the  anchors  of  vessels  occasionally  moored  here ;  as  the 
writer  has  repeatedly  heard  from  the  late  Captain  Powell,  of 
Seacombe,  as  occurring  in  his  own  experience  and  that  of 
others.  There  are  likewise  many  who  remember  the  well 
of  excellent  fresh  water,  walled  round  for  security,  situate 
between  the  site  just  mentioned  and  the  bank,  but  yet  some 
distance  from  the  latter ;  and  the  question  may  well  arise  in 
any  unprejudiced  mind— Why  should  such  care  have  been 
taken  to  keep  the  water  of  this  well  untainted  if  no  one  lived 
within  half-a-mile  to  use  it  ?  In  all  human  probability  it 
supplied  the  wants  of  the  lighthouse  keepers,  as  it  may  have 
done  long  previously  for  part  of  a  village  on  or  near  the 
"  Kirkway  "  Dr.  Hume  has  found  mention  of  in  connection 
with  "  Lees  Kirk,"  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  supposed  to 
have  stood  to  seaward  of  the  present  shore  and  below  any 

*  Htb.  Peter  LecUham  of  WaHasey,  a  nati?e  of  this  immediate  neighboariiood, 
testifies  to  remembering  her  father  cartixig  old  bricks  from  this  spot,  known  to 
■11  MB  the  rains  of  the  old  lighthouse.  Probably  the  lovrer  portion  of  this  earliest 
known  lighthouse  of  the  district,  was  bnilt  of  brick,  supporting  a  superstructuro 
of  wood. 
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point  now  dry  at  other  than  the  lowest  ebbs  during  spring 
tides.  The  mere  fact  of  no  historical  or  traditional  proof 
being  known  as  extant  is  no  criterion  of  former  non-existence ; 
and  we  have  not  far  to  trace  for  an  example.  Upon  the 
neighbouring  Hilbre  Island^  it  will  be  remembered^  the  writer 
recently  discovered  a  cemetery  wholly  unrecorded  and  un- 
known, though  used  probably  for  many  centuries,  and  which 
might  with  as  good  reason  have  been  repudiated  as  that 
suspected  to  have  been  extant  upon  the  Leasowe  beach,  until 
its  very  site  would  appear  to  have  been  completely  swept 
away  by  the  encroaching  and  wasteful  element.  Even  in  oar 
own  times  and  district,  as  at  Overchurch,  ancient  burial 
places  are  fast  falling  from  the  knowledge  and  even  traditions 
of  neighbouring  residents. 

Growth  in  situ  of  the  trees. — ^Mr.  Boult  here  mistakes 
his  ground  in  several  important  particulars.  He  remarks 
upon  the  depth  at  which  trunks  of  trees  and  animal  remains 
have  been  found  in  the  upper  end  of  old  Wallasey  Fool, 
proceeding  to  occupy  several  pages  of  argument  based  upon  a 
similar  deposition  of  marine  sand,  peat  &o.  occurring  upon  the 
Hoylake  beach — a  supposition  wholly  devoid  of  foundation. 
The  former  locality  was  a  deeply  worn  gully  and  marine 
creek  into  which  trees,  animals  &c.  have  often  been  engulphed, 
and  to  compare  this  spot  with  a  series  of  comparatively 
regular  and  level  strata,  implying  undisturbed  deposition,  is 
to  expose  a  want  of  personal  acquaintance  with  the  main  fact 
of  his  subject — the  plainly  developed  physical  conformation 
of  the  beach.  In  point  of  fact  there  is  no  trace  of  marine 
intrusion  prior  to  that  of  the  present  day,  every  alluvial 
sediment,  whether  clayey  or  fibrous,  containing  fresh  water 
shells  and  vegetable  matter,  alone.  It  is  only  when  we  come 
1 0  the  "  mediaeval  stratum  "  and  the  still  more  recent  drift 
sand  above  it  that  marine  shells — all  of  comestible  crustaoeo 
-—occur.    Below,  we  find  a  thin  stratum  of  blue  clay  (of 
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necessity  deposited  in  a  quiescent  condition  of  fresh  water) 
overlying  the  upper  hed  of  vegetable  formation,  so  often 
denominated  peat,  that  Mr.  Boult  and  others  have  apparently 
concluded,  without  any  thorough  inspectiou,  its  composition 
to  be  analogous  to  that  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
mosses,  or  a  combination  of  decayed  heather  and  ling,  with 
a  basis  of  sphagnum  and  other  marsh  plants.  A  personal 
scrutiny  would  soon  explode  this  assumption ;  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  would  have  spared  Mr.  Boult  a  world  of 
writing  and  specious  reasoning.  In  the  greater  portion  of 
many  scores  of  fragments  of  this  substance,  taken  from  dif- 
ferent reaches  of  the  shore,  the  writer  has  been  unable  to 
detect  either  heath  or  ling,  the  mass  being  composed  almost 
exclusively  of  the  remains  of  trees — chiefly  larch,  birch, 
beech  and  a  few  oaks — the  exception  being  the  fibre  of  marsh 
plants  occurring  here  and  there  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
stratum  only.  This  all  but  thoroughly  arboreal  composite, 
perfectly  black  in  colour  (until  dried),  usually  bears  the  name 
of  submarine ybr^tf/,  containing,  as  it  still  does,  a  vast  number 
of  stumps  of  the  old  trees  erect  in  the  spots  where  they  grew, 
with  here  and  there  a  prostrated  trunk,  lying,  as  it  had  fallen, 
in  a  horizontal  position.*  Few  stumps  are  found  risiug  above 
a  foot  higher  than  the  level  of  the  consolidated  stratum, 
evidencing  in  most  cases  a  decay  previous  to  the  fall  of  the 
trunk.  Between  this  arboreal  bed — often  measuring  two  feet 
in  thickness — and  the  underlying  one  of  similar  composition, 
is  a  second  bed  of  blue  clay  or  silt,  which  Mr.  Boult  denies 
to  be  permeated  by  the  roots  of  the  trees  above,  as  he  insists 

«  Serenl  local  geologists  having  affirmed  that  some  of  these  lie  atop  of  others, 
therein  finding  additional  eyidence  of  their  common  growth  elsewhere,  the  writer 
has  examined  the  so-called  most  remarkable  instances  and  is  enabled  Tirtually  to 
iguore  this  assumed  fact.  The  roots  of  some  fine  oaks  and  beeches  have  cer- 
tainly spread  their  arms  oyer  fallen  and  decayed  larch-trunks  in  a  few  instances, 
but  inasmacb  as  no  single  upright  stump  or  trunk  can  be  found  upon  another, 
the  supposition  and  hasty  deduction  thereih>m  are  alike  valueless. 
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would  certainly  prove  the  case  had  they  grown  where  foand. 
Here^  again,  he  is  in  error ;  for  their  rootlets  do  permeate 
the  clay  in  great  number,  but  not  there  meeting  with  adequate 
nourishment,  have  naturally  become  weakly  and  decayed. 
The  roots  proper  have  strengthened  and  flourished  laterally  as 
is  natural  where  they  had  a  chance,  viz.,  the  surrounding 
soil — one  ever  gaining  in  depth,  being  composed  of  the  leaves 
long  accumulating  from  the  trees  and  earlier  shrubs  of  the 
old  wood,  which  at  this  remote  period  would  lie  at  some  little 
distance  inland,  possibly  even  a  couple  of  miles,  and  conse- 
quently be  less  exposed  to  marine  blasts. 

As  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned,  the  Boman  objects  all 
occur  where  these  stumps  are  most  numerous  and  upon  or 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  upper  stratum  of  this  arboreal 
soil,  thus  pointing  unmistakably  to  it  as  having  been  the 
surface  in  Boman  times  and  possibly  whilst  the  wood  was 
still  in  growth.  They  are  all  objects  likely  to  be  lost  from 
the  person  in  this  public  locality,  for  such  it  probably  was, 
as  in  approaching  the  elevated  promontory  existing  to  seaward 
the  roads  from  various  parts  of  the  peninsula  would  here 
converge.  The  site  mentioned  in  all  probability  was  that  of 
a  small  settlement  from  Boman  until  Tudor  times,  when  the 
last  houses  on  and  near  the  Dove  Spit  (still  rapidly  dimi* 
nishing)  were  without  doubt  abandoned  for  a  safer  location 
at  the  new  village.  Again,  the  Boman  objects  are  never 
found  commingled  with  primeval  or  aboriginal  remains — a 
further  proof,  if  such  were  needed,  of  the  absurd  belief 
professed  by  Mr.  Boult  of  these  relics  having  been  stolen 
from  the  persons  of  their  invaders  by  the  ancient  Britons. 
Such  objects  were  not  necessarily  made  in  Bome,  or  even 
in  Italy  or  Gaul ;  for  the  Bomans  occupying  this  country 
nearly  four  hundred  years,  during  the  greater  part  of  this 
time  taught  native  workmen  and  thoroughly  impressed  their 
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arts  upon  the  oonntry — ^henoe  the  tenn  Bomano-BritiBh,  as 
applied  to  most  remains  of  the  era  found  throughout  thif 
island.* 

The  lower  bed  of  woody  growth  is  of  much  earlier  and 
truly  pre-hiatoric  date.  It  is  nowhere  so  thick  as  the  upper 
one,  and  contains  probably  only  one  third  the  number  of  tree- 
stumps  ;  it  rests  upon  the  great  bed  of  unbottomed  boulder 
clay  which  fills  the  lower  part  of  this  large  natural  basin  in 
the  new  red  sandstone. 

In  the  above  remarks,  which  by  no  means  supply  all  that 
may  be  advanced  in  refutation  of  Mr.  Boult's  theories,  the 
•writer — ^in  the  absence  of  opportunities  for  discussion — simply 
jastifies  his  own  published  convictions.  He  has  no  desire  to 
fight  Dr.  Hume's  battles — this  gentleman  having  unfortunately 
taken  his  stand,  to  some  extent,  upon  points  which  are  wholly 
Untenable,  although  these  are  minor  errors  of  detail  unaffecting 
the  present  writer's  position.  The  following  are  items  of  his 
creed  which  he  holds  to  be  impregnable  : — 

Firstly,  the  existence,  from  Roman  times  downward,  pro- 
bably with  little  if  any  interruption,  and  upon  an  elevated 
promontory — the  remains  of  which,  known  as  the  Dove  Spit, 
have  all  but  disappeared— of  a  small  settlement  or  village, 
adjacent  to  the  sea  (the  whole  site  being  now  covered  by  it), 
nearly  opposite  to  the  present  village  of  Great  Meols. 

Secondly,  the  growth  in  situ  of  the  trees  whose  stumps  and 
occasional  trunks  stud  the  black  vegetable  soil  in  two  distinct 
strata,  of  very  extensive  area. 

Thirdly^  the  higher  of  these  having  been  the  surface  soil 
during  at  least  a  part  of  the  Soman  occupation  of  this 
country. 

•  Can  Mr.  Bonlt  be  serious  in  his  extraordinary  assumption  that  because 
no  mention  of  the  Wiiral  shore  ooenrs  in  their  '*  Itineraries,**  the  Romans  were 
nnaeqnainted  with  itf  The  writer  would  rather  oi^ne  it  difficult  to  prore  that 
any  corner  of  the  land,  howeyer  incouTenient  of  access,  was  tmkiiown  to  or 
imTisited  by  this  ener|fetio  people. 
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Fourthly^  the  very  probable  existence  in  mediaBval  times  of 
a  church  and  burial  ground  to  the  north-westward  of  Lea- 
sowe,  and  the  certainty  of  a  lighthouse  and  a  well  (walled 
round)  being  located  yet  later  upon  the  beach  and  continuing 
for  many  years  surrounded  by  the  sea  at  flood  tide. 

The  chronicle  of  the  past  year's  finds  is  appended  below. 

Primeval, 

No.  of  Objects.  i— — — 

21  Stone. — Budely  fashioned  implements  of  flint  and  lime- 
stone. 
1  Bone. — Arrow  head. 

1  Skewer  or  pin,  used  probably  for  securing  to  the  person 
the  mantle  of  skins  or  coarse  woollen  fabric  worn  by 
the  early  Britons.  (PL  II,  fig.  3.)  It  is  seven  inches 
long  and  barely  half-an-inch  broad  towards  the  head. 
Though  formed  of  whalebone,  extreme  age  has  anni- 
hilated its  elasticity.  The  brightness  of  the  surface 
would  seem  to  have  resulted  rather  from  long  con- 
tinued use,  than  any  artificial  polishing.  So  far  as 
the  writer  is  aware,  this  is  the  only  object  of  manipu- 
lated whalebone  hitherto  found  upon  the  shore ;  and 
its  occurrence  so  shortly  subsequent  to  that  of  a 
whale's  skull  is  a  curious  coincidence,  for,  though  no 
connection  can  be  traced  between  them,  the  appear- 
ance of  any  cetaceous  remains  on  our  coasts  is  very 
unfrequeht.  It  may  possibly  have  been  used  in 
spinning. 

Romano-British, 

]  Bronze. — Second  brass  coin  of  Nero  GiESAR  (A.D. 

50 — 68) ;  reverse  illegible. 
1  Third  brass  of  Antoninus   Pius  (A.D.   138—161)  ; 

this  piece  has  been  badly  plated  with  silver,  rendering 
the  reverse  illegible. 
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Mo.  of  ObjMti. 

25 

1  Third  brass  of  Probus  (A.D.  276—282).  Reverse --z, 
female  figare  standing  and  holding  a  comuoopia. 

1  Third  brass  of  the  late  Empire^  or  fabricated  in  imitation ; 
both  inscriptions  and  reverse  are  undecipherable. 

1  Kejf,  If  inch  long,  with  circular  handle  and  perfect. 
(PL  I,  fig.  4.) 

1  Fibula^  of  the  bow  shape,  sharp  in  outline  and  in  excel- 
lent condition  ;  it  is  two  inches  long. 

1  Acus  orpin  of  a  similar  sized  brooch,  ]^  inch  long. 

2  Dress  pins ;  one  originally  about  two  inches  long,  with 

multangular  head,  the  four  lateral  facets  bearing  the 
ring  and  cup  ornament,  the  latter  probably  enamelled. 
The  other  is  three  inches  long,  and  has  also  an  orna- 
mented head.    (PL  I,  figs.  21,  22.) 

1  Stonb. — Piece  of  HismaHte,  probably  used  as  an  amulet. 

Saxon. 

2  Glass. — £^arf«  of  a  pale  straw  colour;  one,  three-quarters 

of  an  inch  diameter,  is  stoutly  made — the  other,  being 
little  thicker  than  a  thread,  yet  the  orifices  are  of 
equal  diameter.     (PL  I,  figs.  5,  6.) 

Early  English. 

1  SiLVSR. — Penny  of  Edward  II,  minted  at  London ;  in 
excellent  condition. 

1  Latten. — Biny-brooch,  If  inch  diameter  (PL  I,  fig.  7) 
when  perfect,  containing  sixteen  cusps,  set  alternately 
with  green  and  jeUo'w  ylass,  four  of  which  are  wanting, 
but  this  is  the  most  perfect  example  of  its  class, 
fragments  only  of  others  existing,  the  settings  of  which 
are  generally  oxydized  or  broken  out. 

1  Brooch,  of  thin  sheet-metal,  which  appears  to  have 
been  silvered;  it  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
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No.  of  Olyeoto. 

88 

of  erenated  trifoliate  form^  with  a  small  sharp  pin 
(PL  I,  fig.  8.) 
1   Pin  of  a  large  hroooh  or  hackle. 
1  Pin,  two  inches  long,  slenderly  made,  with  solid  glohnlar 

head. 
1  Finder  Ring,  well  formed ;  in  a  thickened  portion  con- 
taining an  uncnt  but  polished  ruby,  clear  and  bright 
as  ever.     This  interesting  example  Mr.  Mayer  refers 
to  the  thirteenth  century  from  ornaments  on  seulptore 
of  this  date.     (PI.  I,  fig.  9.) 
10  Finger  and  Ear  Rings,  all  plainly  constructed. 
1  Stud,  of  similar  shape  to  those  now  in  use  for  the  collar 

and  wrist-band.     (PI.  I,  fig.  10.) 
J  4  Buckles  of  Straps,  some  retaining  the  tongue,  of  varions 
types:  one,  found  by  the  writer,  being  a  novel  one 
(PI.  I,  fig.  II) ;  another,  from  a  belt,  has  foliacious 
ornamentation. 
S2  Other  attachments  of  Straps,  as  buckle-shanks,  hasps» 

tags  and  small  ornaments. 
10  Fragments  of  sheathing,  pans,  &;c. 

1  Handle  of  drawer  from  a  cofieret. 

2  Keys,  of  simplest  construction  but  different  type  (PI.  I, 

figs.  12, 13.)  These  were  found  a  quarter  of  a  mile  firom 
the  beach,  but  yet  upon  or  in  the  artificial  **  medisDTal 
''  stratum,"  which  must  have  been  of  great  extent,  for 
abraded  as  it  has  been  by  the  sea  for  a  long  course 
of  years,  it  is  yet  proved  to  underlie  the  meadows  to 
some  distance  inland. 

1  Tray-shaped  object,  of  uncertain  use :  it  has  four  sharp 
projections  on  one  side,  and  is  very  strongly  made. 
(PI.  II,  fig.  14.) 

1  Lead  and  Pewter. — Ring  Brooch,   a  flat  disk,  two 
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inches  diameter,  inscribed  in  large  characters  IHESVS. 
NAZARENUS.  LA.  (PL  II,  fig.  16.)  The  meaning 
of  the  two  final  letters,  supplying  the  place  of  the 
usnal  BEX,  is  unascertained.  The  letters  are  incuse 
and  were  probably  designed  for  the  reception  of 
coloured  pastes. 

3  Fragment  of  Ring  Brooch,  1^  inch  in  diameter,  orna- 
mented with  beaded  and  lozenge  shaped  facets,  and 
two  pins  of  similar  sized  brooches. 

3  Bulla  or  Seals  and  a  merchant*s  cloth  mark. 

2  Counters,  with  chequered  and  other  designs.     (PI.  I, 

figs.  16,  17,  18.) 

5  Studs,  some  ornamented. 

3  Net  sinters  (?) 

14  Buckles,  Hasps  and  fragments  of  attachments  to  leather 

straps. 
1  Iron. — Key,  5  inches  long,  nearly  perfect  in  the  wards, 

but  badly  oxydized. 
12  Clench-bolts,  of  various  sizes. 

6  Nails,  of  curious  forms. 

1  Fragment  of  Norman  Prych  Spur. 

1  Rowel  of  Spur,  fifteenth  century,  with  eight  spikes. 

2  Hooks  ;  a  large  and  a  fish-hook. 
2  Large  buckle  and  hasp. 

6  Knives,  one  with  shaft  in  handle  of  bone. 

9  Washer  and  miscellaneous  objects. 

1  Flat  trowel  or  digger.     (PI.  II,  fig.  19.) 

1  Leather. — Sole  of  shoe,  fifteenth  century,  ten  inches 
long,  three  inches  broad.     (PL  II,  fig.  20.) 
88  Clay. — Fragments  of  Pottery,  twelfth  to  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, four  of  which  show  ornamentation  on  the  body 
and  two  upon  handles.  • 

Sid 
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Later  English. 

1  Silver. — Quarter-shilling  of  Elizabeth,  bearing  date 
1672. 

1  Copper. — Half'farthing  of  James  I. 

2  Half-pence  of  Charles  II — "  Carolus  a  Carolo." 

4  Brass. — Shoe  and  Knee  buckles,  mostly  fragmentary. 
4  Iron. — Nails  from  the  old  *'  Curing  House  "  of  the  past 

two  centuries,  remains  of  which  are  visible  in  the  sand 

hills  north  of  Hoylake. 
4  GhAY.^^Heads    of  Pipes,   sixteenth    century,  without 

potters'  names. 
4  Ditto,  seventeenth  century,  one  bearing  G.  A.  on  the 

rest,  another  D.  B. 
6  Ditto,  eighteenth  century,  one  with  A.  D.  on  the  rest. 


288  Total  number  of  objects  of  archsological  interest,  irre- 
spective of  animal  remains,  found  on  or  near  the  sea- 
beach  of  Cheshire  in  1866. 


THE  INTKODUCED   PLANTS  OF  THE 
LIVERPOOL  DISTRICT. 

By  Mr.  H.  8.  Fisher. 

(Bead  17th  Jamvamy,  1867.) 


The  history  of  our  British  Flora  is  one  of  considerahle 
interest  and  affords  ample  scope  for  the  research  of  the 
cnrions. 

Within  a  comparatively  few  years  so  many  additions  have 
been  made  to  our  indigenous  plants,  that  it  becomes  a 
difficult  question  to  settle  whether  we  are  entirely  indebted 
for  this  increase  to  the  perseverance  and  carefal  examination 
of  our  botanists,  or  to  a  continued  process  of  creation  or 
development 

The  first  list  of  indigenous  plants  of  any  authenticity  is 
one  made  by  John  Ray,  who  died  in  the  year  1705.  His  list 
(omitting  the  cryptogamic  plants)  contains  about  950  species ; 
while  the  best  modem  list,  "The  London  Catalogue  of  British 
''Plants/'  contains  upwards  of  1460 — a  difference  scarcely  to 
he  accounted  for  by  the  mere  supposition  that  many  species 
may  have  been  overlooked  or  not  then  discovered. 

We  find  in  our  own  district  a  change  continually  going  on : 
dock  extension  and  miles  of  new  streets  now  covering  what 
were  formerly  favourite  botanical  collecting  grounds ;  so  that 
year  after  year  many  of  our  local  plants  become  more  scarce 
or  altogether  eradicated.  It  is  only  from  the  changed 
character  of  the  district,  calling  into  existence  species  which 
were  otherwise  rare  or  perhaps  quite  unknown,  that  we 
occasionally  get  a  return  by  discovering  additions  to  our  list. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  thinking 
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person  that  the  earth  beneath  us  is  fall  of  fertility^  and  that 
only  some  superficial  disturbance  is  required  to  bring  this 
fertility  into  action.  It  seems  also  that  the  earth  is  replete 
ii?ith  the  seeds  and  spores  of  vegetation,  ready  to  spring  forth 
when  brought  to  the  surface  by  any  casual  occurrence.  It  is 
true  that  many  seeds  being  carried  by  the  winds,  or  birds,  or 
other  agencies,  to  a  suitable  site,  may  speedily  grow  up ;  but 
this  we  think  is  not  sufiBcient  to  account  for  the  mass  of 
vegetation  that  so  soon  covers  a  plot  of  newly  turned  soil. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  fact  occurred  a  few  years  since 
at  Wallasey.  The  mud  from  the  bottom  of  the  Pool  having 
been  used  in  embanking  the  sides  of  the  new  dock  formed 
there,  was  very  soon  covered  with  plants  of  various  kinds. 
The  most  prominent  among  these  was  Eryihrea  jmlchella^  a 
species  supposed  to  be  entirely  new  to  this  district.  This 
grew  in  such  profusion  as  to  entirely  preclude  the  possibility 
of  its  being  an  accidental  introduction,  and  I  think  clearly 
proves  that  the  seeds  must  have  been  buried  far  beneath  the 
surface,  so  as  to  prevent  their  vegetation  until  brought  under 
the  infloenoe  of  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  said  that  soil  brought  from  a  deep  mine,  although 
carefully  covered  so  as  to  prevent  any  seeds  mixing  with  it, 
will  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  show  signs  of  vegetation. 
The  common  white  clover  {TrifoUum  repens)  invariably 
springs  up  on  arable  land  after  a  fire  has  been  upon  the  soil, 
as  for  instance,  the  site  of  the  gipsy's  fire  by  the  lane  side 
will  be  found  in  another  year  carpeted  with  this  plant.  The 
farmer  also  often  finds  a  luxuriant  crop  from  the  use  of  bone 
manure  without  having  sown  the  seeds. 

The  Nottingham  Gatchfly  {Stlene  Nutam)  was  unknown 
in  the  locality  from  which  it  derives  its  English  name  until 
after  the  Castle  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  when  this  plant 
in  a  short  time  made  its  appearance  on  the  ruins.  A  similar 
result  was  found  after  the  great  fire  in  London  (1666) ;  the 
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Siiymirum  Irio  covering  in  great  profosion  the  groimd  left 
Tacant  by  that  terrible  calamity. 

A  large  number  of  plants  only  make  their  appearance  in 
the  wake  of  the  agriculturist^  and  the  weeds  of  cultivated 
lands  form  a  large  item  in  our  British  Flora.  Some  of  these 
axe  so  adherent  as  even  to  follow  the  husbandman  to  a  foreign 
land,  and  the  common  Plantain  ( Plantago  major)  has  been 
wo  marked  in  its  attachment,  as  to  receive  from  the  wild 
al)origine8  of  America  and  Australia  the  name  of  the  "  white- 
"  man's  foot." 

But  independent  of  these  sources  from  which  we  may  say 
onr  Flora  is  replenished,  we  find  in  a  maritime  town  like 
Liverpool  many  plants  of  entirely  accidental  introduction. 
These  parasites  of  commerce,  as  they  may  be  justly  termed, 
seem  to  creep  in  among  us  in  a  surreptitious  manner,  certainly 
aninvited  and  often  equally  unwelcome.  On  these  plants  it 
10  my  intention  this  evening  to  make  a  few  remarks.  This 
subject  does  not  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  very  important^ 
but  when  we  consider  the  disastrous  results  that  have  arisen^ 
iji  many  instances,  from  these  interlopers,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  great  moment  to  agriculturists  and  others. 

It  is  only  seventeen  years  ago  that  a  strange  water 
plant  was  discovered  by  Miss  Earby  in  the  canal  near  Market- 
Harborougb,  yet  now  it  is  supposed  that  there  is  not  a  county 
in  Great  Britahx  where  this  mischievous  plant  (the  Anacharia 
alHpiOBtrum)  is  not  found  to  be  an  expensive  pest.  In  faot» 
so  nqpid  is  its  growth  and  so  greatly  does  it  hinder  navigation 
and  drainage,  that  large  sums  have  to  be  annually  expended 
in  some  districts  to  extirpate  it  from  the  dykes  and  canab 
where  it  has  been  accidentally  introduced.  It  has  been  found 
that,  if  a  small  piece  of  the  stem  be  thrown  into  a  ditch, 
it  will  very  shortly  exclude  all  other  aquatic  plants  and 
eventually  dry  the  ditch  up.  This  increase  is  more  remark* 
able  from  the  fact  that  only  the  female  flowers  have  been 
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found  in  England^  and  since  the  stamens  and  pistils  ai6  on 
separate  plants  (it  being  a  diclinous  species)  its  reproduction 
cannot  have  been  from  seed.  So  fully  endowed  is  eyery  part 
of  it  with  these  reproductive  powers,  that  a  single  inch  of 
the  stem  with  a  few  of  its  leaves  will  soon  form  a  vigorous 
plant  And  a  recent  notice  has  appeared  in  the  papers,  that, 
in  consequence  of  this  plant  rendering  the  Talkin  Tam» 
Brampton,  Cumberland,  so  dangerous  for  boat  rowing,  the 
annual  regatta  would  have  to  be  abandoned  until  some  method 
of  destroying  this  weed  could  be  discovered. 

In  France,  among  a  number  of  cultivated  fields  of  the 
plant  producing  the  aniseed  {Pitnpinella  anisum)  some  seeds 
of  the  hemlock  {Conium  maculatum)  were  accidentally  sown ; 
these,  when  in  seed,  closely  resembling  one  another,  were 
gathered  together,  and  a  favourite  cordial  prepared  from  them . 
was  fatal  to  human  life  in  several  instances. 

Again,  a  farmer  sows  his  field  with  clover  amongst  which 
are  seeds  of  the  parasitical  dodder.  The  two  germinate  and 
spring  up  together  for  a  time,  when  the  parasite  leaving 
"  mother  earth,"  fixes  and  entwines  itself  round  the  stems  of 
the  clover.  Introducing  its  minute  suckers  into  its  former 
companion  (but  now  its  victim)  it  feeds  and  flourishes 
luxuriantly,  leaving  the  clover  a  meagre,  withering  plant  I 
need  hardly  relate  how  destructive  this  must  be  to  the  crop 
of  the  farmer  and  how  carefully  he  secures  "  clean "  seed, 
fearing  lest  he  might  introduce  some  new  pest. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  probable 
ways  in  which  these  foreign  aliens  have  been  introduced 
among  our  local  plants,  with  a  list  of  the  species  found  in 
the  Liverpool  district 

Plants  Introduced  with  Agricultural  Seeds. 

Sisymbrium  pannonicum,    Jacq.— A  native    of   Hungary ; 
has  been  found  at  Crosby  in  abundance  for  nearly  tea 
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yeaiB,  the  only  other  recorded  British  locality  heing  at 
Wandsworth,  near  London — H.  S.  F. 

Fumaria  media,  Loisel. — Claughton  village — F.  M.  Webb. 

Tri/olium  hybridum,  Willdenow. — Frequent  in  cultivated 
fields,  with  its  variety  elegans. 

Tri/olium  incarnaium,  Willdenow. — Little  Brighton — Mrs. 
Grimsdale.     Crosby — T.  Gibson,  Sen. 

Melilotus  arvensis. — Seaforth  common — H.  S.  F.  Crosby — 
J.  Skellon.     Green-bank  farm — H.  S.  F. 

Lotus  jacob<BU8,  Willdenow. — This  plant,  frequent  in  our 
greenhouses  and  easily  recognised  by  its  nearly  black- 
colonred  flowers,  was  found  by  Mr.  Henry  Gibbons,  Jan., 
growing  among  corn  on  his  farm  at  Green-bank.  It  is 
a  native  of  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands. 

Plants  Accidentally   Escaped  from   Cultivation  but 
Bemainino  Permanent  in  their  Localities. 

Coronilla  varia,  Willdenow. — Upton,  Cheshire — J.  Skellon. 

Reaida  suffruticulosaj  L. — New  Brighton  sandhills. 

(Enothera  biennis,  L. — This  plant,  abundant  upon  our  sand- 
hills, has  been  recorded  in  this  locality  for  fully  half  a 
century. 

Oeranium  phcmm,  L. — Occasionally  about  hedge  banks,  at 
*     Cabbage  Hall,  &c. 

Borago  officinallis,  L. — Bromborough,  Cheshire — ^H.  S.  F. 

Anchusa  sempervirens,  L. — Hooton  Park — Miss  C.  Grundy. 

Narcissus  biflorus,  Curt. — Very  abundant  on  Hilbre  Island, 
in  one  place;  evidently  of  very  early  introduction  and 
may  even  date  back  to  the  time  when  a  religious  house 
existed  on  the  Island. 

Plants  Introduced  among  Ballast. 

Ranunculus  Pennsylvanicus,  Willdenow. — Birkenhead — H. 

S.  Fisher, 
o 
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Malilotue    parii/lara,    Defontaines. — Farkfielfl* — Miss    C. 

Gmndy.     Birkenhead — T.  Gibson,  Sen. ;  H.  S.  Fisher. 

Clanghton— Mrs.  F.  Bonk 
Melihtua    leueantha,    Eoch.~Claughton — E.    S.    Fiaher. 

Birkenhead— F.  M.  Webb. 
Trigonella  fcenum-grieeum,    Willdenow. — Glaaghton — Mrs. 

F.  Bonlt;  H.  S.Fisher. 
Ornithopus    compreasus,    Willdenow. — Birkenhead— F.    M. 

Webb ;  H.  8.  Fiaher. 
Amtni  majat,  Willdenow. — Birkenhead — T.   Gibson,   Sen. ; 

H.  S.  Fisher. 
Jmbroiia  elathr,  Willdeoow.-^Pnrkfield — Miss  C.  Gnindy. 
Reuda  pkyieuma,  Willdenow. — Garslon  shore — T.  Gibson, 

Sen. 
Saponaria    vaccaria,    Willdenow.  —  Clanghton  —  Mrs.     F. 

Boalt;   F.  M.  Webb. 
AtphodeluaJiatHlositg,  Willdenow. — Glanghlon — H.  S.  Fisher; 

F.  M.  Webb. 

Plants  Introduced  with  Foreign  Hat. 
Trifolium  reaupinatum,  Willdenow. — Eyerton — H.  S.  Fisher. 

Fairfield— W.  Skellon. 
Melihtus   arvensts,   Willdenow. — Seafortli  common — H.  S. 

Fishei.      Crosby — W.    Skellon.       Green-bank    iarm — 

H.  S.  Fisher. 


AN  OUTLINE    OF   THE    ORIGIN  AND   DEVELOP 
MENT   OF   BANKS   AND    FINANCIAL 

INSTITUTIONS. 

By   Mr,   B,   L.   Benas, 

(Bead  7th  Fsbbuabt,  3867.) 


Of  all  present  institutions  for  the  assistance  and  develop- 
ment of  trade  and  commerce,  none  have  attained  so  prominent 
an  importance  as  the  suhject  which  we  purpose  treating. 
When  they  are  successful  and  in  liealthy  condition,  the  whole 
country  enjoys  prosperity ;  but  if  otherwise,  it  is  quite  in 
the  contrary  direction.  Let  then  our  first  object  be,  to 
enquire  what  gave  rise  to  the  occupation  of  the  banker. 

In  extremely  ancient  times  we  do  not  find  any  mention  of  this 
calling  individually;  though  we  perceive  laws  against  excessive 
interest  in  the  earlier  Sacred  Writings.     The  cause  for  this 
can  readily  be  understood,  and  its  direct  object  need  not  be 
questioned  ;  as,  in  agricultural  communities,  whose  sphere  of 
action  is  entirely  local,  an  excessive  interest  would  act  very 
injuriously.     The  husbandman  cannot  expect  more  than  an 
average  profit  upon  the  produce  of  his  lands,  and  this  again 
is  so  subject  to  vicissitudes  of  wind  and  weather,  drought  and 
60  many  unforeseen  circumstances,  that  an  organized  system 
of  large  per-centage  for  loaned  money  in  a  people  so  situate, 
would  tend  to  alienate  the  estates  irom  their  original  pos- 
sessors into  the  hands  of  the  money-lenders. 

But  firom  the  same  source  we  learn — to  a  stranger  money 
may  be  loaned  at  any  interest  that  may  be  agreed  upon. 
Our  next  question  must  of  necessity  be — Who  is  termed  the 

;er  in  ancient  times  ?     This,  we  can  understand,  was 
oa 
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one  who  oame  from  foreign  lands,  settled,  and  imported  in 
most  cases  those  wares  or  natural  products  of  which  his 
adopted  country  stood  in  need,  and  which  could  neither  be 
grown  nor  fabricated  by  themselves.  Suoh  commodities  im- 
ported by  the  stranger  would  yield  far  more  profit  than  those 
home-produced  and  by  all  easily  acquired.  To  illustrale  this, 
we  will  take  a  glimpse  of  the  first  rude  operations  in  finance. 
A  stranger  landing  npon  an  unknown  shore  acquaints  the 
people  of  the  many  products  that  Nature,  on  the  one  hand, 
has  bestowed  upon  his  own  native  land ;  and,  on  the  ether 
hand,  of  the  many  implements  of  traefulness  and  articles  of 
luxury  the  skill  of  his  fellow-countrymen  has  brought  forth. 
These  the  stranger  would  be  willing  to  import,  but  to  obtain 
them  requires  means  of  which  he  is  deficient.  Some  one  hu 
confidence  in  him  and  his  assertions  and  is  willing  to  sdvuice 
the  necessary  funds  to  carry  out  his  views,  but  ouly  on 
condition  that  he  returns  the  lender  a  fourth  more  than  the 
sum  received.  This  the  stranger  is  very  willing  to  accept, 
well  knowing  that  his  venture  will  repay  him  two-fold.  Thus 
we  see  in  this  instance,  an  excessive  interest  has  wrought  & 
three-fold  good  :  to  the  stranger,  who  has  enriched  himself 
by  the  imported  wares ;  to  the  money-lender,  who  has  his 
capital  increased  by  a  fourth ;  to  the  nation,  that  is  enriched 
by  the  goods  and  products  of  other  climes,  and  whose  people 
are  thus  prompted  to  the  advantages  of  international  inter- 
course. 

We  need  no  long  argument  to  prove  that  a  tiller  of  the 
soil  could  not  in  a  year,  or  even  two,  make  a  return  of  > 
fourth  more  than  the  capital  invested,  which  a  trader  might 
easily  efi'ect  in  balf-a-year.  Thus  laws  which  restrain  bankers 
firom  loaning  at  excessive  rates  may  be  bene&cial  in  entirely 
rural  commuDities,  though  they  would  tend  to  impede  com- 
mercially constituted  nations. 

The  Fhcenicians  were  undoubtedly  the  people   that  had 
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advanced  farthest  in  commercial  pursuits ;  but  our  accounts 
on  this  subject — in  consequence  perhaps  of  their  being  too 
eager  for  commerce,  to  the  exclusion  of  literature — are  so 
meagre  that  surmise  or  conjecture  would  in  this  case  obscure 
instead  of  enlightening  us.  We  will  say  nothing  further 
than  that  they  penetrated  with  their  argosies  into  many  then 
unknown  seas,  even  to  tin-producing  Cornwall;  and  with 
the  fall  of  tiheir  cities,  Carthage  and  Tyre,  everything  con- 
nected with  them  as  a  separate  nation  perished. 

The  incomparable  productions  of  a  host  of  geniuses  (even 
the  epic  of  Homer  and  the  chisel  of  Phidias  alone)  stamp 
Greece  as  one  of  the  first  of  intellectual  and  artistic  lands ;  nor 
can  we  deny  the  merit  of  her  great  philosophers,  Socrates, 
Plato  and  Aristotle;  but  their  ideas  of  commerce  must  at 
once  carry  forcibly  to  our  minds  the  conviction,  that  however 
great  they  were  in  the  ideal  world,  for  practical  purposes  their 
opinions  must  not  serve  as  our  guide  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Aristotle  says — **  Money  is  naturally  barren,  and  to  make 
"  it  breed  money  is  preposterous."    If  this  sage  were  to  awake 
and  see  how  canals  are  excavated,  lands  irrigated,  bridges 
boilt^  distance  by  land  and  sea  set  at  defiance  by  the  invention 
of  steam^  and  the  still   more   miraculous  annihilation  of 
time  and  space  by  electricity,  which  now  unites  both  hemi- 
spheres beneath  the  broad  Atlantic-— and  all  this  mainly 
by  the  influence  of  the  capitalist,  anxious  to  subsidise  the 
scheming  brain  of  the  inventor  and  engineer,  for  the  sake 
of  a  profitable  return  on  his  outlayed  capital — the  Hellenic 
philosopher  would  surely  confess  that    money  has    much 
changed  in  nature  since  his  days,  and  that  the  then  barren 
haa  become  remarkably  fruitful.     Indeed  the  success  of  a 
military  campaign,  the  internal  development  of  a  kingdom, 
or  the  utter  anarchy  of  a  state  is,  in  the  present  day,  as  much 
influenced  by  Capel  Court  as  by  the  meeting  of  any  number  of 
skilled  diplomatists  or  legislators.     Greece,  therefore,  though 
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she  founded  many  colonies,  cannot  be  classed  as  a  financial 
or  commercial  nation. 

As  we  do  not  profess  to  dive  into  historical  record  beyond 
that  which  directly  illustrates  our  present  Buhject,  we  cannot 
even  touch  lightly  upon  the  political  economy  of  the  great 
Roman  Empire,  but  whether  we  view  this  great  military 
power  as  emerging  from  the  eway  of  kings  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  republic;  whether  in  the  throea  of  combat 
with  the  wily  Carthaginian,  Hannibal,  or  in  spreading  her 
conquests  to  unknown  limits ;  whether,  again,  when  we 
view  the  mighty  relics  of  the  past,  erected  by  the  lavish 
munificence  or  prodigality  of  her  Emperors — the  Coliseum, 
proudly  erect,  defying  both  the  tooth  of  time  and  the  weapon 
of  the  barbariftn  ;  wbetber  we  view  with  wondering  eyes  the 
disentombed  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  or,  in  other  lands 
than  Rome  itself,  the  military  roads,  the  aqueducts,  viaducts, 
fortresses  and  walls — wonders  of  engineering — we  see  every- 
where proof  of  the  inherent  military  genius  of  her  people,  but 
nowhere  commercial  enterprise.  With  the  fall  of  Borne  all 
the  fabric  shattered  to  fragments;  unlike  our  modem  British 
colonies,  which  all  have  sufficient  vitality,  like  acorns  irom 
the  parent  oak,  to  sustait),  though  severed  Irom  the  mother 
country,  their  iutemal  and  individual  growth  and  organization. 
This  was  not  the  case  with  the  Roman  colonies.  Upon  the 
fall  of  the  Mistress  of  the  World,  her  dependent  colonies  and 
provinces  in  many  instances  relapsed  into  their  original 
barbarism  or  otherwise  became  a  prey  to  the  nearest  foreign 
invader.  One  of  our  very  greatest  authoriliee  respecting 
Borne  says: — 

"  From  the  twelve  tables,  nntil  finally  fixed  and  detennioed 
"  by  the  Code  of  Justinian,  persons  of  rank  were  limited  to 
"  the  profit  of  four  per  cent. ;  six  per  cent,  was  pronounced 
"  the  legal  and  ordinary  rate  of  interest ;  eight  per  cent,  was 
"  allowed  for  the  convenience  of  manofaoturers  and  met- 
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''  chants ;  twelve  per  cent  was  granted  to  nautical  insurances^ 
"  which  the  wiser  ancients  had  not  attempted  to  define ;  but 
'*  except  in  this  perilous  adventure  the  practice  of  exorbitant 
"  interest  was  severely  restrained."* 

The  separation  of  the  empire  into  that  of  the  east  and  that 
of  the  west  was  the  first  signal  for  the  downfall  of  Bome.  And 
after  the  inroad  of  the  barbarians  upon  the  city  of  the  seven 
hills  Europe  sank  for  ages  into  an  intellectual  as  well  as 
commercial  torpor ;  and  only  a  small  wreck  found  refuge  in 
the  isles  and  marshes  of  northern  Italy,  the  foundation  of 
the  future  Venice.  England,  after  many  vicissitudes,  received 
its  Norman  consolidators ;  and,  very  soon  after  this  event, 
commences  the  dawn  of  banking  transactions. 

Peter  the  Hermit  had  awakened  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Europe  the  desire  to  rescue  the  Holy  Land  &om 
the  hands  of  its  Arab  conquerors.  Each  knight  strove  to 
outvie  the  others  in  his  zeal  for  this  cause ;  but,  above  all 
things,  money  was  necessary  to  supply  what  we  modems 
not  unjustly  term  the  "  sinews  of  war."  We  here  notice 
the  first  bankers.  They  were  of  a  race  that  at  that  time 
devoted  themselves  entirely,  as  they  do  even  now  to  a  great 
extent,  to  commercial  pursuits,  and  who  strove  to  find  a  home 
in  every  state  in  Europe.  The  force  of  circumstances  and 
laws,  the  equity  of  which  it  is  not  our  present  province  to 
investigate,  caused  many  of  the  subjects  of  nearly  every 
prince  and  potentate  to  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  investing 
in  real  estate,  or  of  establishing  factories  for  the  manufacture 
of  products  ;  in  fact,  they  were  forbidden  to  adopt  any  calling 
that  might  elevate  their  character  and  diversify  their  sources 
of  maintenance;  and  not  only  were  they  subject  to  such 
invidious  legislation,  but  were  also  always  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  expatriated,  and  their  earnings  taken  from  them. 
They,  therefore,  could  strive  to  accumulate  nothing  but  what 
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was  portable  and  easily  concealed,  and  by  tbe  very  fiol  of 
this  legislation  became  the  greatesL  possessors  of  wealth,  in 
precious  metal,  stones  of  valuo,  and  such  other  comnioditieats 
had  much  intrinsic  vrortb  and  little  bulk.  Furthennore,  the 
bond  of  union  existing  amongst  this  people  ia  diffenol 
kingdoms  enabled  them  to  trade  confidentially  tt^elhei  fot 
their  mutual  benefit ;  aud  here  we  have  the  first  syslem  of 
banking,  and  the  first  mode  of  issuing  letters  of  crediL 

The  nobles,  anxious  to  join  the  Cmsades,  were  beset  irith 
two  difficulties ;  firstly,  though  they  had  much  vealth  in 
landed  estate,  they  possessed  ready  money  but  very  spirelj ; 
secondly,   the  insecurity  of  the  roads,  and  tbe  hability  of 
having  value  taken  from  tfaem  by  professional  brigands  ihit 
infested  Europe,  militated  much  against  tbe  trsTelling  pro- 
pensity of  the  time.     Both  these  difBculties  were  overcome 
by  the  Israelite  bankers.     They  not  only  advanced  the  knight 
money  upon  the  security-  of  the  estate  hypothecated  to  them, 
but  made  that  money  safe,  by  giving  him  a  parchment  letui 
addressed  to  one  of  their  race  in  a  city  whither  the  noble  had 
bis  destination,  wherein  was  stated  that  the  bearer  (describing 
bis  personal  appearance)  should,  upon  presenting  this  doca- 
ment,   receive   the   stipulated   sum   in  current  coin  of  the 
foreign  land,  from  which  the  payer  deducted  his  profit.    This 
rendered  travelling,  in  no  matter  how  wild  and  dangeroaa  b 
country,  partially  safe ;  for,  being  written  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, and,   furthermore,   the   majority  of   both   lords  and 
peasants  being  unable  to  read  or  write,  it  rendered  the  docn- 
ment  useless  in  any  hand  but  that  of  the  rightful  owner,  who 
could  identify  both  liimself  and  the  contents  of  the  manuscript 
But   soon   the   trade   in   money   became  very   general,  and 
by  no  means  remained  the  monopoly  of  a  class  or  race.    The 
etymology  of  the  word  bank  we  leave  to   the  philologist; 
suf&ce  it  to  say,  that  tbe  first  institution  of  that  name  was 
established  in  Venice  in  the  year  1171,  during  the  Crusades, 
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which  it  was  designed  to  farther,  thougb>  strictly  speaking,  it 
was  only  a  bank  of  deposit,  and  all  money  left  there  was 
guaranteed  by  the  State.  This  bank  continued  its  operations 
until  the  extinction  of  the  Venetian  Bepublic  in  1798.  Now 
that  Venice  is  again  bee,  let  us  hope  the  pboenix  may  arise 
firom  its  ashes  with  redoubled  vigour. 

We  pass  by  many  centuries ;  for  in  the  general  gloom  of 
those  ages,  not  inaptly  termed  dark,  when  might  was  rights 
and  internal  strife  and  discord  shattered  to  fragments  the 
germs  of  prosperity  in  many  a  fair  land,  it  could  scarcely 
be  expected  that  commerce^  which  requires  the  genial  sun  of 
order  and  good  government  to  ripen  it,  should  thrive ;  and  it 
was  only  when  the  great  pioneer  of  civilization,  Columbus, 
presMted  to  the  wondering  gaze  of  his  mariners  a  new  world 
and  a  new  field  of  energy,  that  the  icy  bands  which  had  so 
long  held  in  lethargy  the  enterprise  of  Europe  were  dissolvedi 

But  Spain,  for  whom  all  this  glory  was  achieved,  like  a 
brilliant  meteor  shone  refulgent  for  a  moment,  only  to  suffer 
by  the  contrast  of  obscurity.  Her  best  and  most  energetic 
citizens  were  exiled;  and  they,  finding  a  friendly  home  in 
the  Netherlands,  not  a  little  tended  to  the  establishment  of 
the  second  bank  in  Europe,  which  was  opened  in  Amsterdam 
IB  the  year  1609,  and  was  mainly  used  to  avoid  the  deprecia* 
tion  of  chipped  and  worn-out  ooin^  as  a  note  on  this  bank 
represented  so  many  guilders  of  full  weight  and  fineness,  and 
being  accepted  as  a  legal  tender,  formed  a  safe  and  convenient 
means  of  conveying  large  sums  of  money,  rendering  the 
pa3fment  of  debt  much  easier,  the  counting  of  many  coins 
being  evaded  by  the  tender  of  one  note  for  the  whole  sum. 
Whilst  upon  the  subject  of  bank  notes^  we  must  also  mention 
thaty  when  first  introduced,  the  idea  was  opposed  by  many»  in 
consequence  of  the  facility  of  forging  a  note  representing  so 
much  value,  and 'payable  without  identification  to  the  bearer ; 
and  this  fear  was  not  without  foundatioui  for  in  this  oountryi 
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&om  May  iBt,  1818,  dll  Juoe,  183];  there  Tiere  presented  aX 
the  Bank  of  England  87,410  £1,  1,963  £Z,  2,497  £6,  273 
£10,  and  68  £20  noteB—all  counterfeits;  and  in  sixteen 
years,  np  to  1830,  there  veie  oundemned  to  death  657  persons 
for  bank  note  forging  on  English  banks ;  241  of  these  were 
actually  executed.  But  the  art  of  eDgraving,  and  (more 
especially)  the  manufactare  of  paper  Trith  water  mark,  hare 
reduced  the  risk  of  counterfeit  bank  notes  to  a  minimum, 
and  the  few  objections  to  a  note  circulation  are  far  counter- 
balanced by  the  much  good,  and  convenience,  the  general 
public  derive  from  it. 

The  third  European  bank,  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
second,  was,  ten  years  after,  established  (1619)  in  Hamburg, 
the  mistress  of  the  Elbe,  or  as  it  is  fondly  termed  by  the 
Germans,  the  key  of  their  country.  Both  these  banks, 
through  different  vicissitudes  and  denominations,  exist  unto 
the  present  day. 

The  awakening  spirit  of  industry  and  commerce  in  England, 
called  to  light  by  the  discoveries  of  Drake,  Baleigh  and  a 
host  of  others,  including,  though  in  a  different  sphere^ 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  would  have  soon  developed  into  some- 
thing ooloBsal,  bad  not  the  civil  wars  damped  ardour  and 
speculation  on  att  sides.  And  the  fall  of  the  Stuart  dynasty, 
and  the  Continental  wars  with  Loois  XIY  by  oui  William  III, 
mainly  instigated  the  establishment  of  the  fourth  European 
bank,  according  to  date  of  opening,  but  without  exception 
the  first  in  rank.  The  Bank  of  England  was  chartered  in 
the  reign  of  William  III,  io  the  year  1693,  with  a  capital  of 
£1,300,000,  which  has  since  increased  to  £I4,S6S,000,  with 
branches  in  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Hull,  Leeds,  Leicester, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth, 
and  the  west  end  of  London.  These  branches  were  formed 
at  a  later  period  of  the  Bank's  existence,  afld  are  conducted 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  huge  central  establisbmeut. 
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The  Bank  of  England  is  a  bank  of  deposit,  discount  and 
circulation^  under  the  style  and  firm  of  the  "Governors  and 
^'Company  of  the  Bank  of  England/'  and  was  the  first 
corporation  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain,  the  financial 
business  of  this  country  having  been  formerly  in  the  hands  of 
the  large  jewellers,  whose  business  afterwards  developed 
itself  into  banking  only.  After  mentioning  the  Bank  of 
France — which  was  established  in  1803,  with  a  capital  of 
45,000,000  francs  or  dSl, 200,000,  the  same  as  our  own 
national  banking  establishment,  and  which  has  since  increased 
to  182,500,000  francs,  or  £7,300,000,  and  is  also  a  bank  of 
deposit,  discount  and  circulation — ^wo  return  to  that  which 
more  interests  us,  the  banking  institutions  in  Great  Britain. 

The  credit  of  the  Bank  of  England  has  never  been  fatally 
shaken,  even  though  it  suspended  payment  by  order  of 
the  Privy  Council  on  the  26th  February,  1797,  at  first  only 
temporarily;  but  it  did  not  resume  specie  payment  until 
May  1st,  1823.  And  it  is  a  decided  proof  of  the  confidence 
of  the  nation  in  the  security  of  the  Bank  that,  after  a  virtual 
insolvency  for  twenty-six  years,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
rush  for  bullion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  financial  afi'airs 
went  on  as  though  nothing  unusual  had  occurred.  It  is 
also  worth  recording,  as  a  fact  which  not^a  little  tends  to 
the  present  confidence  in  the  national  issue*  that,  although 
many  millions  of  sterling  were  issued,  when  the  depreciation 
of  currency  was  from  fifteen  to  thirty  per  cent,  discount,  not 
one  fraction  was  deducted  from  the  nominal  value  of  their 
obligations,  but  every  pound  given  to  the  public,  was  acknow- 
ledged and  was  cashed,  after  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments, at  the  full  nominal  value  in  gold. 

For  many  generations  the  progress  in  banking,  or  more 
correctly  in  banking  corporations,  was  very  slow ;  indeed  the 
Bank  of  England  was  always  chary  of  admiting  a  rival  in  the 

•  Bj  natioaal,  of  courie  »  meant  legal  tender, 
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meiropolie,  even  thoagh  it  were  denied  the  great  adyantage  of 
a  note  circulation.  Bat  in  1884,  despite  all  opposition,  the 
opening  of  the  "  London  and  Westminster  "  was  the  prelude 
of  the  immense  joint  stock  banking  system  which  seems  to 
swallow  up,  at  least  in  the  metropolis^  all  private  enterprise. 
And  we  have  seen  many  princely  banking  firms,  notably 
Jones,  Lloyd  and  Co.,  amalgamate  with  corporations.  The 
liondon  and  Westminster  generally  takes  the  lead;  but 
equally  trusted  and  well  established  are  the  London  Joint 
Stock,  1836;  Union  Bank  of  London,  1839;  London  and 
County,  1839. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  principal.  Metropolitan 
Joint  Stock  Banks,  for  the  half-year  ending  80th  June, 
1865 :— 
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Before  prooeedicg  with  onr  sabjeot,  we  cannot  omit  to  notice 
the  different  ideas  entertained  in  England  and  oo  the  conli* 
nent  as  to  the  term  banker. 

Such  firms  as  the  Rothschilds,  the  Barings,  the  Goschens, 
the  Stems,  the  Biscboffheims  and  the  Goldsmida  are,  in 
Eogland,  termed  merchants,  although  these  firms  condnct 
some  of  the  most  important  European  banking  transacdons, 
the  term  banker  in  this  country  applying  only  to  those  who 
do  deposit  and  discount  business  ;  whereas  on  the  continent 
all  dealers  in  capital,  in  specie,  in  stocks  and  shares  and 
foreign  exchange,  or  in  deposit  and  discount,  are  clEtssified 
under  one  head ;  therefore  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  when 
we  see  a  list  of  London  Bankers,  that  these  are  the  only 
persons  that  transact  this  description  of  busioess;  or  even  that 
carry  out  the  most  numerous  or  largest  financial  transactions ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  fact  that  several  foreign  mercantile 
houses  transact  as  much  financial  business  as  many  bankers 
put  together. 

We  have  now  in  Eogland,  almost  in  every  town  and  in 
many  villages,  either  a  joint  stock  or  a  private  hank — there 
are  in  England  and  Wales  120  joint  stock  and  288  private 
banking  firms. 

In  Scotland  we  have  thirteen  head  offices  of  joint  stock 
banks,  and  branches  of  these  in  almost  every  town  and 
village — no  private  bankers — and  most  of  the  establishments 
have  a  bank- note  issue.  In  Ireland  there  are  ten  large  joint 
stock  establishments;  the  greater  part  of  them  are  privileged 
here,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  to  issue  £i  notes.  These  Irish 
banking  establishments  have  also  branches  in  every  principal 
and  many  of  the  smaller  towns.  There  are  also  in  Ireland 
several  highly  respected  private  bankers.  In  England  many 
of  the  latter,  that  were  esublished  before  1644,  have  the 
privilege  of  a  note  circulation ;  but  this  will  be  suspended 
in  about  twenty  years  hence,  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Farlia- 
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xnent  proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  the  issne  will  at  that 
period  be  limited  to  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  following  is  the  amonnt  of  circulation  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  from  1862  to  1865,  calculated  in  the  January  of 
each  year : — 


Jaaiuury. 

Bank  of 
EnglaiuL 

PriTttte 
Banks. 

Joint  stock 
Banks. 

Irish 
Banks. 

Scotch 
Bonks. 

1862 

19,881,890 

8,246,883 

2,837,464 

6,171,277 

4,293,601 

1868 

19,626,084 

8,145,626 

2,794,925 

5,538,189 

4,217,379 

1864 

20,075,408 

8,115,544 

2,829,127 

5,664,140 

4,301,481 

1865 

19,821,117 

2,959.867 

2,787,440 

5,661,026 

4,825,591 

That  which  causes  the  most  wonder  to  the  foreigner,  as 
showing  the  extent  of  British  enterprise,  is  tbe  colonial  and 
foreign  system,  which  comprises,  in  the  metropolis,  some  fifty 
banking  corporations ;  we  need  but  mention  their  names,  and 
they  alone  will  convey,  in  language  more  eloquent  than  any 
rhetorical  flourish,  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  their 
operations : — 


1.  Agra  and  Masterman's*... 

2.  Anglo  Austrian  Bank    ... 

8.  Anglo-Egyptian  Bank 

4.  Asiatic  Banking  Corporationf 
6.  Anglo-Italian  Bank  (limited) 

6.  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank 

7.  Bank  of  Australasia      

8.  Bank  of  British  North  America  ... 

9.  Bonk  of  British  Golumhia   

10.  Bank  of  Egypt 


...     ... 


...     •*.     ...     ... 


...     .. . 


a*.  •.• 


•••  ••• 


...         ... 


...         •• . 


When 
Established. 

/ 1838 1 

•••  11867  I 

1868 

1864 

1864 

1864 

1858 

1834 

1836 

1862 

1856 


11.  Bank  of  Hindustan,  China  and  Japan  (Itd.)^  1862 


...     ..• 


•••    ... 


...     ... 


12.  Bank  of  India§       

18.  Bank  of  New  South  Wales 
14.  Bank  of  New  Zealand 
16.  Bank  of  Otago 

16.  Bank  of  Queensland^ 

17.  Bank  of  Victoria    ... 

18.  Bombay  City  Bank^ 

•  Since  luled,    f  Closed.     |  In  Uqaidation.    §  Winding  np 


...  ... 


•••  ••• 


•.•  *.• 


•••  ••• 


1863 
1817 
1861 
1863 
1862 
1852 
1865 


Amonnt  Paid. 

.  ^1,000,000 

to  1,500,000 

600,000 

800,000 

705,000 

400,000 

600,000 

.  1,200,000 

.  1,000,000 

442.000 

260,000 

893,807 

600,000 

.  1,000,000 

600,000 

230,000 

207,900 

500,000 

600,000 
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19.  BraziHan  and  Portuguese  Bank 1863  .,.  500,000 

20.  British  and  Oalifornian  Banking  Company*  1864  ...  150,000 

21.  Chartered  Bk.  of  India.  China  and  Australia  1853  ...  800,000 

22.  Chartered  Mercantile  Bank  of  India,  China 

and  Australia     1654  ••.  750,000 

23.  Colonial  Bank 1836  ...  500,000 

24.  Commercial  Bank  of  Canada       1832  ...  821,917 

25.  Commercial  Bank  Corporation  of  India  and 

the  Eastt    1866  ...  1,000,000 

26.  Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney ...  1848  ...  400,000 

27.  Continental  Bank  Corporation* 1863  ...  200,000 

28.  Delhi  and  London  Bank       1844  ...  300.000 

29.  Eastern  Exchange  BankJ      1864  ...  200,000 

30.  English  and  American  Bank       1866  ...  300,000 

31.  English,  Scottish  and  Australian  Chartered 

Bank ...  1852  ...  600,000 

32.  English  and  Swedish  Bank; 1863  ...  500.000 

83.  European  Bankf    1863  ...  644,400 

84.  The  General  Exchange  Bank*     1865  ...  75,000 

35.  General  Bank  of  Switzerland§     1656  ...  800.000 

36.  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Co.     ...  1865  ...  {3,000,000 

87.  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank       1863  ...  JB2,025,000 

88.  Ionian  Bank     1839  ...  180,000 

89.  I^nd  and  Mortgage  Bank  of  India    1863  ...  400,000 

40.  London  Chartered  Bank  of  Australia 1852  ...  1,000,000 

41.  London  and  Brazilian  Bank... 1862  ...  750,000 

42.  London  and  Bomhay  Bauk  (limited)| 1864  ...  525,000 

43.  London  and  Exchange  Bank  (limited)       ...  1866  ... 

44.  London  and  Mediterranean  Bank;      1865  ...  800,000 

45.  London  and  River  Plate  Bank     1862  ...  500,000 

46.  London  Bank  of  Mexico  and  S.  America  ...  1864  ...  400,000 

47.  London  and  South  African  Bank        1860  ...  500.000 

48.  London -and  San  Francisco  Bonk        1865  ...  110,000 

49.  London  and  Venezuela  Bank  (limited)       ...  1864  ...  62,500 

50.  National  Bank  of  Australia 1858  ...  540,000 

51.  National  Bank  of  India        1863  ...  459,650 

52.  New  Zealand  Bank  Corporation* 1863  ...  60,000 

53.  Oriental  Bank  Corporation 1851  ...  1,500,000 

54.  Peninsular,  West  Indian  and  Southern  Bankf  1864  ... 

55.  Royal  Bank  of  India     1863  ...  900,000 

56.  Scinde,  Punjauh  and  Delhi  Bank*     1862  ...  414,501 

57.  Standard  Bank  of  British  South  Africa     ...  1862  ...  487,570 

58.  South  Australian  Banking  Company 1841  ...  500,000 

59.  Union  Bank  of  Australia     1837  ...  1,250,000 

*  In  liquidation,    f  Suspended.    \  Winding  up.    $  Closed. 
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The  Booieties  undermeotioned  are  an  importation  from  a 
foreign  soil.  These  have  all  been  established  within  a  few 
years ;  but  their  action^  either  for  good  or  evil,  requires  to 
be  tested  by  time. 

Nominal  CapiteL 
The  Australian  Mortgage  Land  and  Finance  Company  (ltd.)  jE1,000,000 
The  Credit  Fonder  and  Mobilier  of  Eogland  (limited)      ...    4,000,000 

Credit  Fonoier  of  Mauritius  (limited)    ... 500,000 

,  ...  2,000,000 
.  ...  1.000,000 
.     ...     1,000,000 


Discount  Corporation  (limited) 

East  India  Financial  Association  (limited)    , 

English  and  Foreign  Credit  Company  (limited)  ... 


General  Credit  and  Finance  Company  of  London  (limited)  10,000,000 


.•• 


Loudon  Financial  Association , 

National  Discount  Company  (limited)   ... 

Ottoman  Financial  Association  (limited)      

Ottoman  Company  (limited)    

Overend,  Gumeyand  Company  (limited)*    

Imperial  Mercantile  Credit  Association  (limited)... 

International  Financial  Society  (limited)      

International  Land  Credit  Company  (limited)  •«. 
The  Joint  Stock  Discoant  Company  (limited)*  ... 
Warrant  Finance  Company  (limited)     


2,000,000 
8,000,000 
2,000,000 
500,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
8,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 


The  limits  of  this  paper  forbid  further  details  of  the 
present  position  of  banking  and  finance  in  Europe^  Great 
Britain  and  the  civilized  world  generally.  But  until  now 
we  have  viewed  everything  in  "couleur  de  rose,"  and  we 
have  seen  the  manv  establishments  to  facilitate  commerce: 
however,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  periodical 
panics  on  the  part  of  the  public  respecting  the  solidity  of 
their  bankers  or  banking  establishments  cause  innumerable 
cases  of  misery  and  distress,  though  this,  we  venture  to 
believe,  is  not  in  consequence  but  despite  the  facilities 
afibrded  by  banks  and  bankers. 

To  prescribe  a  remedy  for  what  is  the  natural  effect  of 
what  we  may  term  a  surfeit  in  trade  (and  like  the  lightning, 
which   causes  some  injury,  on  the  whole  has  a  benefioial 


•Failed. 
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influence^)  is  sufficiently  presumptuous  ;  yet  like  many  a 
quack  who  advertises  his  nostrums  to  cure  every  disease,  so 
some  authors  on  banking  and  financial  affairs  have  announced 
their  true  and  only  panacea  for  all  such  evils.  For  our  own 
part  (with  every  respect  for  the  many  learned  and  deep- 
thinking  writers  on  this  subject)  we  believe  it  quite  impos- 
sible to  avert  them  entirely,  though  they  could  be  much 
mitigated  by  legislative  interference. 

The  merchant  who  embarks  upon  the  uncertain  sea  of 
trade  must  or  should  be  ready  to  submit  to  storm  or  wreck. 
But  the  helpless  orphan,  the  poor  widow,  the  charitable 
society  that  brings  solace  to  thousands,  surely  these  feel  the 
loss  of  capital  a  hundred-fold  more  than  the  adventurous 
trader.  Why  should  not  the  authorities  place  the  moneys  of 
these  beyond  the  reach  of  commercial  crises  ?  One  may 
argue  that  they  have  the  option  of  placing  their  money  in  the 
funds  or  with  the  Bank  of  England ;  but  there  should  be  no 
option  allowed,  and  the  investment  of  all  such  capital  should 
be  restricted  to  the  national  banking  establishment.  Not- 
withstanding that  we  have  had  society  convulsed  by  panics  in 
1825,  again  in  1839,  in  1840,  in  1847,  in  1857,  and  lastly, 
though  decidedly,  not  least,  in  1866,  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  their  worst  effects  would  have  been  spared,  and  those 
least  able  to  suffer  loss  have  been  sheltered,  had  the  law 
prevented  bankers  from  receiving  the  moneys  of  the  helpless 
orphan,  of  the  unprotected  widow,  and  of  charitable  societies. 

Much  possible  assistance  might  also  be  rendered  to  the 
commercial  world  by  a  timely  issue  of  notes  under  £5,  to  be 
cancelled  when  the  rate  of  discount  reaches  its  ordinary  level ; 
but  It  is  not  in  the  province  of  our  paper  to  enlarge  upon 
this  speculation. 

We  will  now  glance  slightly  at  that  immensely  great 
nation  that  has  sprung  from  our  loins,  and  spread  its 
teeming  wealth  and  industry  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  broad 
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Pacific.  A  national  bank  was  established,  called  tbe  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  in  1791,  the  charter  of  which  expired 
in  1811.  This  bank  was  established  with  a  capital  of 
ten  millions  of  dollars,  or  two  millions  sterling,  for  deposit, 
discount  and  circulation ;  but  ceasing  to  exist,  the  whole  of 
the  financial  business  of  the  United  States  is  carried  on  by 
private  and  joint  stock  banks.  There  is  at  least  one  in  every 
town  and  almost  in  every  village :  altogether  about  2500  in 
the  Union. 

The  majority  of  these  are  converted  into  what  are  termed 
National  Banks,  that  is,  they  nearly  all  have  power  to  issue 
notes,  guaranteed  by  bonds  of  the  United  States  government; 
and  furthermore  all  bank  notes  (no  matter  where  issued,  north 
or  south,  and  many  2000  miles  distant  one  from  the  other)  are 
legal  tender  for  taxes  and  par  in  every  town. 

This  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  old  system  and 
remedied  a  great  evil,  as  formerly  every  State  in  the  Union 
charged  discount  on  notes  of  another  State;  and  then 
again  there  was  not  one  of  the  2500  banks  that  had  not 
its  notes  closely  counterfeited,  so  that  publications  termed 
Bank-note  Beporters,  issued  weekly,  were  extensively  used^ 
as  these  gave  minute  descriptions  of  every  note  and  pointed 
out  the  peculiarities  of  counterfeited  ones.  Indeed  it  was  not 
a  thing  of  rare  occunence,  on  a  cold  winter's  night,  after 
tendering  your  dollar  note  to  a  cab  driver,  to  be  detained 
in  the  frost  until  he  had  taken  out  his  lantern,  produced  from 
his  pocket  his  Beporter,  and  carefully  examined  the  profiered 
note  to  ascertain  if  it  were  genuine  and  how  much  discount 
there  was  thereon  ;  and  not  till  he  was  quite  sure  on  this  head 
would  he  say,  "  thank  you,  good  night."  This  is  now  partially 
obviated  by  the  issue  of  national  currency,  firstly  through 
their  being  par  everywhere,  and  secondly  by  the  costly 
manner  in  which  they  are  engraved,  which  renders  it  possible 
even  for  a  mere  novice  to  know  a  genuine  from  a  counterfeit. 
p2 
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The  much-decried  greenbacks,  or  government  treadury 
notes,  were  issued  by  the  United  States  in  her  sorest  years 
of  trial ;  these  are  rapidly  advancing  in  value,  no  more 
being  issued,  and  those  in  circulation  are  absorbed  or  funded 
into  a  national  debt.  We  know  what  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  accomplished  with  their  greenbacks ;  but 
what  they  could  not  have  effected  without  this  patriotic  issue, 
the  confidence  of  this  nation  in  her  government  has  for- 
tunately prevented  us  from  witnessing. 

Our  Savings  Banks,  which  assist  so  much  to  develop  the 
frugality  of  the  more  lowly,  now  spread  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  kingdom.  The  first  institution  of  the 
kind  was  established  by  Mrs.  Friscilla  Wakefield  atTottenham^ 
near  London,  in  1803,  though  on  a  very  small  scale,  and 
shortly  after,  from  1817  to  1828,  the  commissioners  for  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt  received  no  less  a  sum  than 
J6ld,746,546,  upon  which  government  paid  interest. 

To  pass  from  the  realities  to  the  trivialities  of  banking,  a 
little  information  on  the  traditions,  nicknames  &c.,  may,  per- 
haps, not  prove  uninteresting.  The  Bank  of  England  is  often 
termed  "The  Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle  Street,"  though 
many  are  puzzled  to  know  the  reason.  When  the  bank 
stopped  payment  in  February,  1797,*  the  celebrated  Qilray 
circulated  a  caricature  in  May  of  the  same  year,  entitled — 
"  Political  ravishment ;  or  the  Old  Lady  in  Threadneedle 
"  Street  in  danger."  In  the  caricature  an  old  lady  is  repre- 
sented sitting  upon  a  box,  which  is  supposed  to  contain  the 
money  of  the  bank,  so  safely  secured  that  it  is  not  to  be 
touched. 

At  Wisbeach  in  Cambridgeshire,  Messrs.  Gumey  and  Co.'s 
Bank  is  known  best  by  the  name  of  "  Feckover  s "  Bank. 
The  name  arises  from  the  bankers,  during  the  severe  panic  of 
1825,  when  there  was  a  great  run,  placing  a  peck  measure 

*  BankexB*  Magazino. 
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with  sovereigns  to  overflowing,  and  bore  an  announcement 
that  the  bank  had  sufficient  money  to  pay  their  clients,  and 
a  peck  over. 

Lombard  Street  has  for  many  centuries  been  famed  for 
wealth ;  and  even  before  the  reign  of  Edward  II  the  greater 
part  of  the  goldsmiths  and  money  lenders,  now  commonly 
called  pawnbrokers,  had  fixed  their  residence  in  this  street. 
A  writer  in  the  bankers  Magazine  for  November,  1865, 
states  that  he  has  seen  an  ancient  lease  of  a  house  in  Lom- 
bard Street,  in  which  permission  is  given  to  the  occupier  to 
enclose  it  with  windows;  and  to  this  day  that  part  of  a 
banking  house  in  which  money  is  received  and  paid  is  called 
"  the  shop."  The  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  gold- 
smith to  Queen  Elizabeth^  had  his  shop  in  Lombard  Street, 
on  the  site  of  the  banking  house  of  Martin  and  Co. ;  and 
for  many  years  the  successors  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
Charles  Duncombe  and  Bichard  Kent,  occupied  the  house, 
and  kept  up  the  sign  of  the  "  Grasshopper."  Most  of  the 
present  names  of  the  courts  and  alleys  in  Lombard  Street, 
such  as  Ball  Alley,  Half  Moon  Passage,  Birchin  Lane, 
George  Yard,  Nicholas  Lane,  Three  King  Court,  have 
their  origin  from  bankers'  signs.  The  grandfather  of 
Ann  Boleyn,  wife  of  Henry  VIII,  was  a  goldsmith  in 
Lombard  Street,  as  was  also,  according  to  Pepys,  the  hus- 
band of  Jane  Shore.  Lloyd's  Cofiee  House  was  originally 
in  Lombard  Street ;  it  was  the  property  of  Edward  Lloyd  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  noted  for  his  permitting 
merchants  and  others  to  assemble  in  a  room  in  his  house  to 
discuss  their  business  matters,  without  insisting  on  their 
taking  refreshments.  The  convenience  of  the  locality  in- 
creased its  reputation  till  it  became  the  only  place  to  efiect 
marine  insurances,  until,  as  Stow  relates,  *^  the  merchants 
*'  began  to  make  their  meetings  at  the  Koyal  Exchange ;"  and 
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unto  this  day  all  policies  for  marine  insurances  effected  at 
Lloyd's  contain  these  words  : — "  And  it  is  agreed  by  us,  the 
"  insurers,  that  this  writing  or  policy  of  assurance  shall  be  of 
"  as  much  force  and  effect  as  the  surest  writing  or  policy  of 
"  assurance  heretofore  made  in  Lombard  Street,  or  in  the 
"  Royal  Exchange  or  elsewhere." 

In  1677  was  published  a  list  of  all  bankers  who  kept 
"  running  cash,"  with  their  several  signs,  for  the  practice  of 
numbering  houses  had  not  then  been  adopted.  Among  them 
will  be  found  Peter  PercefuU  and  S.  Evans  of  Lombard  Street, " 
with  the  sign  of  the  "Blue  Boy,"  evidently  the  predecessors 
of  Willis,  Percival  and  Co.  James  Hare,  at  the  sign  of  the 
^*  Golden  Bottle,"  Cheapside,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Messrs. 
Hoares  of  Fleet  Street,  who  have  the  symbol  of  a  leather 
bottle,  gilt,  over  the  principal  entrance  of  their  banking 
house ;  it  appears  from  Sir  Bichard  Hoare's  history  of  the 
family  that  Mr.  Bichard  Hoare,  goldsmith,  at  the  "  Golden 
"Bottle,"  Fleet  Street,  resided  there  in  1692.  Messrs. 
Goslings,  also  in  Fleet  Street,  retain  the  ancient  sign  of  the 
"  Three  Squirrels."  Bemains  of  this  custom  may  still  be 
found  in  many  of  the  metropolitan  banks :  for  example,  in  the 
branch  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  formerly  the 
banking  bouse  of  Snow  and  Paul,  in  the  Strand,  may  be  seen 
a  "  Golden  Anchor."* 

The  rise  of  the  twcf  great  firms  of  the  Barings  and  the 
Bothscbilds  may  be  classed  among  the  events  of  modem 
financial  history.  The  former,  descending  from  a  Bremen 
clergyman  who  had  settled  in  England ;  and  by  the  French 
wars  with  England  and  the  loans  thereby  negociated  on  the 
part  of  this  country,  as  well  as  by  successful  trading  with 
the  East  Indies  and  America,  they  are  able  to  count  their 
riches  by  millions.  The  latter  firm,  the  Bothscbilds,  who  in 
wealth  and  liberality  have  far  eclipsed   the  Barings,   owe 

*  Bankers*  Mag^ine. 
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their  position  and  dignity  to  a  rather  romantic  circumstance. 
Thefounder  of  the  firm,  Mayer  Anselm  Bothschild,  was  amoney 
obaoger  and  dealer  in  antique  coins  and  medals,  in  Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine ;  and  by  his  skill  in  his  calling,  had  the  good 
fortone  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
who  was  a  great  amateur  of  all  antiques  and  art  treasures 
generally;  so  much  so  that  in  1806,  when  the  Prince  had  to 
escape  from  his  dominions  upon  the  approach  of  the  French, 
he  had  but  one  means  of  preserving  his  very  large  collection 
of  money,  jewels  and  valuables,  that  of  entrusting  the  whole 
of  these,  valued  at  many  millions  of  florins,  to  the  honesty 
of  the  money  changer,  who  was,  though  a  man  of  humble 
means,  the  only  person  in  whom  the  Elector  had  implicit 
confidence.     And  this  was  not  betrayed.     When  the  French 
armies  entered  Frankfort,  Bothschild  allowed  them  to  take 
all  his  "  household   gods ;  "    but   of  the   treasures  buried 
in  his  back  garden  these  warriors  had  no  suspicion.     Gradu- 
ally he  managed  to  carry  the  whole  of  the  wealth  to  England, 
entrusting  it  to   the   care   of  *'  the  Old  Lady  in  Thread- 
"  needle  Street ; "  and,  upon  the  return  of  peace,  contrary  to 
the  insinuations  of  many  persons  as  to  the  integrity  of  the 
old  money  changer,  the  whole  of  the  treasure,  though  ten- 
dered without  witnesses,  and  no  receipt  having  been  given,  was 
faithfully  returned  ;  and,  to  the  immense  astonishment  of  the 
Prince,  with  an  extra  large  fortune,  which  had  accumulated  in 
the  shape  of  interest.     The  Elector  was  not  ungrateful,  but 
mentioned   this   circumstance  to  all   the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe ;  and  it  was  not  long,  in  fact  in  twelve  years  after 
this,   ere   the   house   of   M.   A.   de   Bothschild   and   Sons, 
negociated  loans  for  England  to  the  amount  of  fifty  millions 
sterling;  ten  millions  for  Austria,  ten  for  Prussia,  twenty 
millions  for  France,  ten  millions  for  Naples,  five  millions  for 
Bussia,  five  millions  for  Brazils,  besides  many  minor  loans 
for  smaller  states.    How  in  so  short  a  time  a  firm  could  have 
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acoomplished  so  much,  is  a  fitting  corollary  to  the  fable  of 
the  old  father  and  the  staves.  This  princely  banking  firm 
haye  principal  offices  in  London,  Paris,  Frankfort,  Vienna, 
and,  till  lately,  in  Naples ;  and  their  operations  extend  to  the 
whole  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  prevent  my  going  much  farther ; 
but  any  one  that  wishes  to  have  vividly  portrayed  to  him 
what  a  power  finance  is  in  England,  should  step  into  one  of 
Mammon's  temples,  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank's 
head  office  in  Lothbury  in  preference,  to  note  the  hundreds  of 
clerks,  like  priests  ministering  to  the  all-powerful  idol ;  the 
din  occasioned  by  the  counting  and  weighing  of  thousands 
of  sovereigns ;  the  crowds  of  people  rushing  to  be  first  to 
pay  their  tribute ;  the  various  features  of  the  people  coming 
in  and  out  of  the  portals  of  this  temple — some  overjoyed  at 
receiving  sums  they  never  expected — others  crest-fallen  and 
dejected  at  having  their  bills  returned  without  funds  to  cover 
them ;  all  this  calls  to  mind  the  striking  lines  of  our  genial 
poet  and  satirist.  Hood — 

Gold  I  gold !  gold  !  gold ! 
Bright  and  yellow,  hard  aud  cold, 
Molten,  graven,  hammered  aud  rolFd : 
Heavy  to  get,  and  light  to  hold ; 
Hoarded,  harter'd,  squandered,  doled : 
Spum'd  by  the  youDg,  but  hugg'd  by  the  old 
To  the  very  verge  of  the  ohurchyard  mould ; 
Price  of  many  a  crime  untold ; 
Gold !  gold !  gold  1  gold  ! 
Good  or  bad,  a  thousand  fold ! 

How  widely  its  agencies  vary — 
To  save — to  ruin — to  curse— to  bless — 
As  e?en  its  minted  coins  express, 
Now  Btamp'd  with  the  image  of  Gh>od  Queen  Bess, 

And  now  of  a  Bloody  Mary  ! 


ADDITIONA.L   NOTES    ON    THE    ANCIENT    SEAL 

OF    LIVERPOOL. 

By  Henry  Ecroyd  Smith. 

(Bbad  3xd  Mat,  1867.) 


Thb  recent  discoTery^  upon  the  sea-beach  of  Cheshire,  of  a 
foarteenth-century  seal,  bearing  what  has  been  supposed  to 
be  the  Eagle  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  induced  the  writer 
to  revert  to  the  former  controversy  upon  the  original  bearings 
of  the  old  Seal  of  the  Town  and  Burgesses  of  Liverpool, 
which  disappeared,  along  with  the  chief  corporate  muniments, 
upon  the  place  being  taken  by  the  Boyalist  forces  under 
Prinoe  Rupert  in  the  year  1 644.  The  subject  would  appear 
to  entail  a  species  of  mental  haze  or  confusion  upon  those 
who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  enter  upon  and  discuss 
it ;  yet,  at  the  risk  of  the  same  unaccountable  fatality,  some 
rectification  of  palpable  error  and  presumed  fact  is  here 
attempted. 

Among  the  earliest  Transactions  of  our  Society  (Vol.  I, 
p.  56  et  seq,)  will  be  found  a  paper  read  by  the  first  Honorary 
Secretary,  and  one  of  its  most  active  founders,  Mr.  H.  0. 
Pidgeon,   in   which  this  gentleman   corrects,   among  other 
erroneous  assumptions,  Mr.  Brooke's  reading  (as  given  in  his 
History  of  Liverpool)  of  the  circumscription  of  the  seal,  as 
also  of  the  letters  (lOHIS)  which  Mr.  Brooke  had  conceived 
to  be  a  continuation  of  the  legend,  whilst  Mr.  Pidgeon  pro- 
perly contends  for  its  being  a  distinct  label,  and  a  mere  con- 
traction of  lOHANNIS.     The  result  was  a  sharp  discussion 
in  reference  to  the  past  and  present  seals  and  their  devices, 
"whioh  was  continued  over  several  meetings*  and  in  which 
these  and  other  parties  joined,  but  Mr.  Brooke  refiised  to  be 
oonvinoed  and  probably  died  in  the  old  £uth.     Mr.  Pidgeon  s 
interesting  paper  is  illustrated  by  a  plate  representing  both 

•  Reported  pp.  60,  76,  94, 105. 
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seals — the  earlier  one  through  an  impression  of  wax  attached 
to  a  deed  of  7th  Octoher,  anno  4  and  5  Philip  and  Mary, 
A.D.  1565,  in  the  collection  formed  by  a  Mr.  Okill  (formerly 
Town  Clerk)  and  now  the  property  of  the  Corporation.  We 
are  assured  (page  79)  that  these  representations  have  been 
most  carefully  and  faithfully  etched. 

Upon  comparison  of  these  objects,  however,  one  unexplained 
discrepancy  may  at  once  be  perceived,  viz.,  a  group  of  dots 
or  little  pellets  above  the  tail  of  the  bird  in  the  present  seal, 
which  are  not  shown  on  the  Okill  impression.  The  poor, 
blundering  manipulator  *  of  the  former  is  belaboured  unmer- 
cifully in  the  discussions,  for  his  unfortunate  abortion  and 
"  spurious  substitute ;"  and  it  is  only  surprising  that  the 
insertion  of  the  pellets  is  not  set  down  to  his  bewildered 
imagination.  This  justice  must  be  done,  that  the  artist  has 
copied,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  wax  impression  before 
him — probably  only  from  one,  and  that  since  lost,  unless 
it  may  chance  to  have  been  the  one  in  onr  own  collection,  on 
which  the  pellets  are  clearly  visible.  The  existence  of  this 
latter  example  was  not  published  at  the  time,  and  although  of 
a  hundred  and  six  years'  earlier  date  than  the  Okill  one,  it  is 
by  no  means  probable  that  the  pellets  had  become  invisible  by 
wear,  the  matrix  being  of  silver.  Yet  Mr.  Fldgeon,  afier 
etching  the  present  seal,  with  its  pellets,  does  not  condescend 
to  notice  them  in  any  way  I  Their  very  presence  ought  to 
have  induced  a  close  examination  of  the  wax  impression,  and 
if  absent  therefrom,  why  was  not  the  discrepancy  or  interpola- 
tion upon  the  seal  now  in  use  alluded  to  ?  The  impression  I 
now  exhibit,  from  our  own  Museum,  appended  to  a  deed 
of  grant,  dated  the  87th  of  Henry  YI,  1459,  was  presented 
to  the  Society  in  1850  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lilford,  and 
is  valuable  as  the  earliest  and  freshest  example  extant.    The 

*  **  ETidently  as  ignoraat  of  what  he  was  copying  as  a  Chinese  might  hare 
"  been."— Vol.  iii.  p.  54. 
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question  of  these  pellets  may  seem,  at  first  sights  a  very 
indifferent  matter,  but  it  is  far  from  being  such.  These 
objects  are  in  reality  stars,  five  in  number,  and  forming  the 
complement  of  King  John's  cognizance,  as  will  appear. 

Mr.  Fidgeon  is  likewise  manifestly  in  error  (he  acknowledges 
the  subject  to  have  been  a  stumbling  block  to  all  previous 
writers,)  in  describing  the  object  in  the  beak  of  the  "  bird " 
as  ''  a  sprig  of  foliage."     After  carefully  examining,  in  com- 
pany with  other  antiquaries,  a  series  of  specimens  of  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  century  seals,  from  one  of  the  best  collections 
in  the  country,  no  other  conclusion  could  possibly  be  arrived 
at  by  all  than  that  the  ancient  seal  of  Liverpool  certainly 
bore  the  Eagle  of  Saint  John,  with  a  Fleur-de-lis  in  its  beak ; 
and  the  writer  considers  ample   explanations   are   adduced 
below  for  the  selection  of  what  is  certainly  an  uncommon 
modification  of  this  device.     The  execution  of  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  century  seals  is  often  extremely  rude,  and  without 
this  careful  collation,  the  writer  would  assuredly  have  con- 
tinued to  regard   the  bird   of  this   seal   as   a   wader  (the 
shoveller    duck,*   possibly,)    the   original   of   the  mythical 
Liver   (formerly  lever)   now  conspicuously  placed  upon  all 
the  public  erections  of  the  town,  whether  corporate  palace 
or  lamp-post.    The  device  of  the  Eagle  of  St.  John  may  be 
considered  as  of  rather  frequent  recurrence  upon  corporate 
and  personal  seals  of  the  thirteenth  century,  originating  at  its 
commencement  during  the  reign  of  King  John,  who  would, 
in  ordinary  course,  acknowledge  his  namesake  the  Evangelist 
as  his  Patron  Saint,  the  result  being  a  curious  combination 
of  symbols  in  honour  of  both  Saint  and  King.     The  number 
of  seals  with  such  bearings  may  be  accounted  for  through 
the  prevalent    and  very  natural  desire  of   complimenting, 
whether  deservedly  or  not,   the    reigning   sovereign  ;    and 

*  "  Argent :  a  ShoTeller,  azure ;  Beak  and  Legs,  gulet ;  borne  by  LeTer  or 
"  Lererpole."  Vide  **  An  Academie  qf  Armory,  or  a  Storehouse  of  Armory  and 
"  BUuon,"  hj  Bandle  Holme.    Printed  at  Chester  by  the  Anthor,  1688. 
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though  Lackland  is  not  held  to  have  been  popular  at 
any  period  of  his  disastrous  sway,  whether  in  Ireland  or 
England,  it  is  yet  not  unreasonable  to  assume  many  things 
as  having  been  nominally  performed  in  his  honour.  In 
oases  like  that  of  Liverpool^  which  benefitted  substantially 
by  the  charter  granted  to  the  town  by  tbis  monarch,  no 
doubt  can  remain  of  the  intentions  of  the  Burgesses, 
who,  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  evidently  ordered  in 
the  construction  of  their  common  seal  of  silver  the  con- 
junction of  symbols  mentioned,  viz.,  the  Eaffle  of  Saint 
John  tbe  Divine,  with  the  Fleur-de-lis,  or  lily,  as  emblema- 
tical of  the  purity  of  his  life ;  and  the  Sun,  Moon  and  Stars, 
as  typical  of  the  sovereign  who  had  appropriated  these, 
displaying  them  all  upon  the  only  coins,  with  certainty 
known  to  have  been  issued  by  him,  viz.,  the  silver  pennies 
and  half-pennies,  bearing  his  name  as  King  upon  the  obverse, 
and  upon  the  reverse  the  name  of  the  moneyer  and  mintr— 
Dublin,  Waterford  or  Limerick. 

The  various  symbols  &c.  of  our  Saint  and  King  may 
briefly  be  adverted  to  : — 

Cognizance  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  His  assumption 
of  the  Eagle  typifies  the  soaring  upward  after  Heavenly 
mysteries,  so  characteristic  of  this  Saint,  who,  in  tbe  words 
of  St.  Jerome — "having  taken  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  and 
'^  hastening  to  loftier  things,  speaks  of  the  word  of  God."* 
This  symbol  was  adopted  by  the  earliest  Hebrews,  and  when 
it  appears  in  art,  it  is  generally  in  connection  with  persons  of 
the  Old  Testament.f  The  exception  to  this,  possibly  the 
only  one,  is  that  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  who  rarely  appears 
in  sculpture,  painting  &c.,  without  the  bird ;  sometimes  the 
figures  of  the  Saint  and  it  are  curiously  combined  in  one, 

*  TSoiuinifs  SymboU  and  Emblenu  of  Early  and  Medi^nal  OhritUan  Art, 
p.  90. 

t  Handbook  of  ChriiHan  Symholimn,  hj  W.  aod  O.  Audslej,  p.  49. 
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as  in  a  painting  in  the  Chnroh  of  St.  Stephen  at  Bologna^ 
when  all  the  foar  Evangelists  appear  similarly  associated  with 
their  respective  cognizances. 

The  Lily  is  uniyersally  known  as  the  type  of  parity  and 
innocence^  and  consequently  it  became  (sometimes  appearing 
more  like  an  arum  than  a  lilium,)  the  especial  symbol  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  It  is  likewise  given  to  some  Saints,  both  male 
and  fsmale,  who  were  r^narkable  for  having  spent  a  pure 
and  holy  life»  and  to  none  were  these  characteristics  more 
applicable  than  to  John,  whose  high,  noble  and  spotless  life 
resulted  in  the  acknowledged  personal  a£fection  for  him, 
evinced  by  our  Lord  himself  when  on  earth. 

A  highly  interesting  paper,  nay,  volume,  might  be  produced 
upon  the  history  of  this  symbol,  which,  under  the  cognomen 
of  Fieur-de-Lis  (flower-de-luce,)  has  become  one  of  the  most 
oelebrated  cognizances  of  history,  as  of  heraldry ;  here  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  advert  to  a  few  of  its  leading  features. 
The  true  origin  of  the  symbol  is  involved  in  obscurity,  the 
form  being  used  as  an  ornament  before  Frank,  or  OotA,  or 
Gaul  was  known  upon  the  theatre  of  earth.  It  appears  upon 
the  head-dresses  and  other  ornaments  of  some  Egyptian  idols, 
on  Etruscan  necklaces  of  gold,  and  likewise  upon  spear  heads 
and  military  standards  of  the  Roman  period,  examples  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  (I  may  now  say  our)  Mayer 
Colleciion,  Free  Public  Library  and  Museum. 

The  revival  of  this  symbol  in  the  dark  ages  appears  to  be 
certainly  PAallie — subsequently  merging  into  the  more  de- 
corouB  fleur-de-lis.  Even  the  Maltese  and  other  crosses  are 
derived  from  /our  PhaUi,  sometimes  separate,  in  other  oases 
combined.  Upon  leaden  pieces  of  this  period  found  in  the 
Seine,  a  Phallus  appears  upon  one  side,  and  a  pure  Maltese 
cross  on  the  other. 

The  early  chroniclers  agree  in  ascribing  to  Glovis,  reigning 
AD.  481 — 51 1|  the  first  assumption  of  the  fleur-de-lis  upon 


his  bRnner ;  tbe  trftdition  being  that  wheo  very  hardly  pressed 
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"aWeld  of  Robert  de  Vere,  A.D.  1298,  and  it  decorates  the 
"  Hoyal  Anns  of  Scotland  in  the  shield  that  Henry  III  placed 
"  in  Westminster  Abbey.  This  same  figure  was  knovn  to  the 
"  Bomans ;  and  it  formed  the  ornamental  heads  of  sceptres 
"  and  pommels  of  sworde  &om  the  earliest  period  of  the 
"  French  monarchy." 

Cognizance  of  King  Henry  11. — A  cretcent  beneath  a 
star,  an  escarbuncle  of  eight  rays,  and  the  genet  {genitla 
tinctoria)  along  vith  the  broom  plant,  or  broom  plant  alone. 

Biehard  I. — Broom  plant  on  the  helmet.  The  first  king 
having  fixed  arms,  viz. : — gulet,  three  lions  passant,  gardant 
or,  with  the  broom  plant  on  the  he)met ;  also  the  first  who 
bore  tbe  crowned  lion  and  nsed  not  for  ego.  "  DUu  et  man 
"  droit "  was  first  assumed  by  him  after  his  great  victory  at 
Gisors.  John,  when  Earl  of  Morton,  bore  two  lions  passant, 
gardant ;  when  King,  three. 

The  last  paper  upon  the  subject  of  the  Seals  of  Liverpool 
is  from  tbe  pen  of  John  Qough  Nichols,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
Session  III,  1850-1,  pp.  53-05.  In  it  the  bird  of  tbe  original 
matrix  is  asserted  to  be  "  an  eagle,  the  eagle  of  St.  John  the 
"  Evangelist,  and  the  abject  carried  in  his  month  is  or  wa» 
"  meant  to  be  the  inkhom  wherewith  the  bird  is  usually  de- 
"  picjed  as  attending  on  tbe  prophet  in  the  Isle  of  Fatmos. 
" Such  ia  the  totution  of  thit  long-debated  enigma" 
Tbe  preceding  explanations  shew  bow  even  excellent  authO' 
rities  on  certain  subjects  may  be  led  wrong  by  too  confident 
and  basty  a  judgment  on  imperfect  data.  The  more  distinct 
LUford  impression  thoroughly  disabuaee  us  of  any  such  in- 
tention on  the  pnrt  of  tbe  fabricators  of  the  original  matrix, 
Mr.  Nichols  continues — "  The  reason  of  the  symbol  of  St. 
"John  being  adopted  as  the  device  of  tbe  Burgesses  oj 
"  Liverpool,  I  imagine,  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
"  original  guild  of  their  corporation  was  placed  under  the 
"  tutelar;  patronage  of   that  saint.     I   am  aware   that   the 
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NINETEENTH     SESSION,    1866-67. 


ANNUAL    GENEBAL    MEETING, 

Free  Public  Library,  IBth  October,  1866. 
THOMAS  DAWSON  Esq.,  M.R.O.S.,  in  thb  Ohaib. 

The  Secbbtabt  read  the  following 

EEPOET. 

In  retiring  from  their  offices,  the  Council  haye  to  report  that  during  the 
past  Session  nineteen  ordinary  meetings  were  held,  at  which  twenty- 
two  papers  were  read.  Two  of  the  meetings  were  of  a  miscellaneous 
character,  one  haying  heen  held,  by  special  inyitation  of  the  proprietor, 
at  Mr.  Mayer's  Museum,  when  the  members  and  their  friends  shewed, 
by  a  numerous  attendance,  their  appreciation  of  that  gentleman's 
kindness. 

The  present  numerical  strength  of  the  Society  is  shewn  by  the 
following  Table,  yiz. : — 
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At  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Liverpool,  on  the  1st  July,  1867,  Hehrt  Dawsom  Esq.  in 
the  Chair,  the  following  Statement  of  Accounts  for  the  year  ending 
18th  October,  1866,  was  xead  :— 


Thb  Hzstouc  Socutt  ot  Lakcashibb  axd  Chsshibb  <«  Acanmi  with 
Dr.  William  Bukkb,  Treanurer. 


Or. 
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17.  SrseuL  BzpBvsBa:— 
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dona  1  19  11 
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By  Balance  from  laat  Aoeonnt,  Sea-  jC  a.  d. 

alonXYII 12  12    5 
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By  Balanoa  brought  down •••••£1  19  U 

XlMf^ool,  28(A  Jif M,  1887. 

E.  &  0.  £. 
BsBBdnad  and  found  aorraot,  (Signed)      Willum  Bubbb,  Jraonnw. 

(tteaad)      Pbtbb  B.  H'Qvib,  diMtor. 

It  was  moYed  by  J.  Habris  Gibson  Esq.,  seconded  by  £.  F.  Eyans  Esq., 
and  resolTed  anaiumou8ly<-* 

That  the  Treasurer's  Statement  of  Account  for  Session  XYIII— 
1865-66 — ^now  read,  be  passed,  and  printed  and  eirculated  with 
the  P»iceedis0B  of  the  Soeiely. 
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Ut  November,  1866.     ARCH^OLOGTOAL  SECTION. 

Peteb  B.  McQuie  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  ordinary  memhers  of  the 
Society,  viz. — 

Bey.  J.  Shaw,  The  Castle,  Southport. 

Lewis  Hughes,  88,  San  Domingo  grove. 

Thomas  Newbigging,  Bacup. 

William  Murray  Brookes,  St.  James's  Schools,  Accrington. 

John  H.  Lilley,  Henderley  Villa,  Merton  Boad,  Bootle. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited — 

By  Mr.  Waterhouse,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Two  pilgrims'  shells,  brought  from  Bethlehem,  bearing  respectively 
elaborately  carved  representations  of  the  Flight  into  Egypt  ana 
the  Crucifixion. 

By  Mr.  Morris  Charles  Jones. 

Photograph  copy  of  an  ancient  Charter,  in  an  unusually  perfect 
state  of  preservation,  dated  in  the  year  **  ab  iucamaUone  domini" 
1109  (being  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Johu).  It  is 
a  grant  from  "Wennunwen  filius  Owini"  to  the  monks  of 
"  Stradmarchel "  of  certain  lands  on  the  river  •*  which  is  between 
"  Boswidaul  and  Barredin,"  which  he  had  sold  to  them  for  five 
pounds  and  a  half. 


"  Stradmarchel "  or  "  Ystrad  Marchell " — ^better  known  by  its  Latin 
name  *'  Strata  Marcella" — was  a  Cistercian  Monastery  in  Montgomery- 
shire, founded  in  1L70  by  Owen  Cyfeiliog,  the  father  of  the  grantor 
Wen  nun  wen.  Wennunwen  was  usually  known  as  Prince  Gwenwynwyn, 
after  whom  the  principality  of  Upper  Powys  was  called  Powys  Gwen- 
wynwyn :  he  is  the  "  Gwenwyn  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  "  The 
"  Betrothed." 

The  places  "  Boswidaul "  and  "  Barredin,"  notwithstanding  the  lapse 
of  time,  can  still  be  identified,  being  now  spelt  **  Bhosgwidol "  and 
"  Byrhedyn."  They  are  situated  in  the  western  part  of  Montgomery- 
shire and  are  readily  found  upon  the  Ordnance  map.  The  river 
mentioned  in  the  Charter  as  running  between  those  places  forms,  in 
that  particular  spot,  the  common  boundary  of  the  parishes  of  Penegoes 
and  Darowen. 

The  original  Charter  is  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Conway  Griffith^ 
Carregllwyd,  Anglesea,  and  the  photograph  was  executed  by  Mr.  Keith» 
Liverpool. 

The  following  paper  was  read  : — 

The  Lake-land  of  Lancashire — ^Pabt  iti,  Comibton  ;*  by  A,  Craig 
Oibsan  Esq,,  F,8.A.,  Honorary  Curator, 

*  Tl»D8Mti0I18,p.  111. 
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8th  Navmber,  1866.     LITERARY  SECTION. 
Thomas  Dawson  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  in  tho  Chair. 

The  foUowing  objects  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  T.  J.  Moore. 
A  large  hunting-spider  (Mygale)  lately  presented  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  present  meeting  to  the  Free  Fublic  Museum.  It  came  to 
Liverpool  in  a  cargo  of  timber  from  Monte  Video  ;  Mr.  Dawson 
had  kept  it  for  two  months  in  a  Fernery  and  it  has  been  three 
weeks  m  the  Museum,  where  it  is  exhibited  under  a  suitable 
glass  case  in  one  of  the  bird-rooms. 

By  Mr.  E.  F.  Evans. 

A  tea-gaoge  inlaid  with  silver,  used  in  the  government  service  in 
China. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On  thb   History,  Antiquities  and  Arohitsotubs   of   Cabtmel 
Church,  by  Mr,  John  Davies. 


nth  November,  1866.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 
George  Artinostall  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  Forrest. 
A  photographic  copy  on  opal  of  a  portrait  of  Napoleon  I. 

By  Mr.  E.  F.  Evans. 

A  piece  of  flint  shewing,  on  a  polished  surface,  a  remarkable  re- 
semblance to  a  human  head. 

By  Mr.  Waterhouse,  Honorary  Secretary. 

A  variety  of  photographic  views  of  Swiss  scenery. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  :?— 
Woodbubt's  patent  photo-believo  process,  by  Mr.  O.  F,  WUUanu. 


tth  December,  1866.     MISCELLANEOUS  MEETING. 

John  A.  Tinnb  Esq.^  F.R.G.S.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

As  this  meeting  was  attended  by  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
not  members  of  the  Society,  the  formal  business  was  postponed. 
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lOik  January,  1867.     LITERARY  SECTION. 
Jaubs  Stonshoubk  Beq.,  in  the  Chair. 

!fbe  following  Paper  was  read : — 

Edmund  Spenser  and  the  East  Lancashibb  Dialect,*  by  T.  T. 
WUktMony  FjR.A.8. 


nth  Jamary,  1867.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 

Samuel  Babbow  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Henrj  Thorp,  Wh  alley  Range,  Manchester,  was  duly  elected  an 
ordinary  member  of  the  Society* 

The  foUowing  objects  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Gibson. 

Numerous  beautifully-monnted  botanical  specimens,  some  of  them 
illustrating  the  Paper  of  the  evening,  together  with  an  extensiye 
collection  of  yarieties  of  the  thistle  and  some  plants,  now  only 
known  in  their  wild  state,  which  in  former  times  were  cultivated 
for  culinary  uses. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  :-^ 

On  the  Intboduoed  Plants  of  the  Lttebsool  Distbiot,  with 
aLusiBATiTE  8PBCiMBNS,f  by  Mt,  H.  8.  Ftsker. 


7th  February,  1867.     ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SECTION. 

Peteb  R.  MoQoie  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Yale,  17,  South  Castle  Street,  was  duly  elected  an  ordinary 
member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited  i^-^ 

By  Richard  Bums  Esq.,  through  Mr.  ?4bert. 
A  coined  square  copper  four-dollar  piece  of  Finld.nd,  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  XII,  dated  1717,  weighing  seren  pounds  and  a  quartier 
atoirdupoiB. 

By  Mr.  Benas. 
An  extensive  series  of  gold  and  silver  dolns  at  pfedent  in  circula- 
tion in  Europe,  Asia  and  America. 

,  p.  87.  -f  Ibid,  p.  1S9. 
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The  Chainnan  called  attention  to  the  gift  by  Mr.  Mayer  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  Liverpool  of  bis  extensive  collection  of  Antiquities,  and 
moved — 

That  this  Meeting  learns  with  sincere  gratification  that  the  President 
of  this  Society,  Joseph  Mayer  Esq.,  F.8.A.  &c.  &c.  &c.,  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Town  of  Liverpool  his  Collection  of  British  and 
Foreign  Antiquities ;  and  offers  its  cordial  and  special  Thanks  to 
that  gentleman  for  his  munificent  gift. 

The  motion  having  been  seconded  by  Thomas  Gibson  Esq.  was 
carried  unanimously. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

An    OOTLINE    OF    THE    OrIOIN    AND    DeVBLOPMEMT    OF    BaNSS    AND 

Financial  Institutions,*  by  B.  L.  Benas  Esq, 


Uth  February,  1867.    LITERARY  SECTION. 
Thomas  Dawson  Esq.,  M.B.C.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited : — 

By  the  Chairman. 
A*  collection  of  Autographs,  including  those  of  many  persons  of 
local  note. 

By  Mr.  Waterhouse,  Honorary  Secretary. 
A  large  and  varied  collection  of  Autographs. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On  Autographs,  with  Illustrations,!  by  Nicholas  WaUrhmse  Esq,, 
Honorary  Ssoretary. 


2Lst  February,  1867.     SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 
Thomas  Sansom  Esq.,  F.B.S.E.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  Forrest. 
A  design  for  a  memorial  window  to  Jeremiah  Horrocks,  the  Liver- 
pool Astronomer.     The  window  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Paris 
Exhibition. 

By  Mr.  J.  Thomson  King. 

1.  Model  of  an  anchor  with  movable  stocks,  designed  to  prevent 
the  consequences  of  fouling. 

2.  Model  of  another  with  the  usual  angles  of  the  palms  rounded 
off,  with  the  same  object. 

3.  Model  of  an  improved  grinding  apparatus  for  com. 

*   TranflaoUons,  p.  109.  -f  TruMOtions,  p.  83. 
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Bj  Mr.  J.  B.  HugbeB. 
Various  articles  exoayated  from  the  rains  of  a  Penivian  temple  of 
the  sun,  including — 

1.  A  female  dress,  made  of  the  wool  of  the  yiotma,  in  perfeot 
preservation. 

2.  A  chief  8  wand,  rudely  carved. 

8.  Five  drinking  vessels  of  different  forms ;  one  is  double,  half 
cup  half  idol,  a  peculiar  sound  being  emitted  through  the  mouth 
of  the  latter  on  the  cup  being  partially  filled  with  water. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On  the  Cubiositiks  of  Phtsio,  by  Charles  Sharp  Esq. 


1th  March,  1867.    ARCBLEOLOGICAL  SECTION. 
John  A.  Timne  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  Waterhouse,  Honorary  Secretary. 

1.  An  impression    of  a   seal   minutely  engraved    with   Arabio 
characters. 

2.  Another  of  a  signet-ring  found  at  the  pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  bear^ 
ing  the  cartouche  of  Shrefo. 

8.  A  third  from  the  seal  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  T.  Lieder  of  Cairo, 
£g7pt>  with  Mr.  Lieder  s  name  in  hieroglyphics  by  Dr.  Lepsius. 

By  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith. 
I.  A  stone  instrument,  a  parallelepiped  in  form,  lately  found  by 
himself  in  the  centre  of  a  cairn  of  loose  stones,  one  of  many  of 
various  shape  and  size  connected  with  an  ancient  British  village 
on  Heathwaite  moor  near  Ulverston.  Other  examples  of  similar 
form,  supposed  to  have  been  likewise  excavated  from  tumuli,  were 
introduced  for  comparison.  They  are  believed  to  have  been  used 
as  polishing  stones. 

3.  Specimens  of  Roman  pottery  and  tile  lately  found  at  Winder- 
mere waterhead,  the  Roman  biotis. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

Abcosoloot  of  the  Mbbsxy  Distbiot,  ISOOf'fs  by  Henry  Ecroyd 
Smith, 


14M  March,  1867.     LITERARY  SECTION. 
William  Mathison  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  Cullen  through  Mr.  Sansom. 
A  series  of  sixty-seven  maps  of  various  countries,  with  descriptive 
matter  in  folio,  executed  between  1550  and  1570. 

*  TniiMotlonv,  p.  W. 


Bj  Mr.  Rioharda. 
SpMimeiu  of  SUicMiu  Stones,  ewioualy  maifctd,  fixmd  in  Moelfim 

Bj  Mr.  H.  E.  Hime. 
A  series  of  beButifullj  exeouted  photograpfaio  rien  of  Tariooa 

buildings  in  Venice. 

The  following  Piper  wm  read  :— 
Oh  Couhoi'  SuFKBSTinoHS,  by  Jamet  Stonthnut  Etq. 


S8tA  March,  18«7.    MISCELLANEOUS  MEBTIHO. 
Thomas  Dawsoh  Esq.,  M.R.O.S.,  in  the  Chtir. 

At  this  Meeting  the  routine  buBiness  w&s  again  postponed,  owing  to 
the  atteodance  of  a  considerable  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemea  not 
memberB  of  the  Society. 

On  behalf  of  the  Author,  Jamee  Tbomaon  Esq.,  F.R.G.3.,  the  Paper 
fat  the  Eyeniug,  "  Oh  tub  Ruined  Citibb  of  Cambodia,"  waa  read  hj 


AgKMblj  to  a  lecommendation  of  the  Council,  it  was  moved  br 
Tbiiinis  8«TiMm  Esq.,  Becoaded  bj  Thomas  Dawson  Esq.,  and  resolTed 

bj  iNlBmation, 

That  Mr.  J.  H.  Qettn  be  preeented  with  a  diploma  of  life-member- 
sbip  as  a  Blight  recognition  of  his  valuable  services  as  Assistant 
Becretarf  during  a  period  of  nearly  tea  jears. 

Ih«  fblbwing  Paper  was  read ; — 

A  Hi«TDBtD4t    Sketch    ot   tbb    Fobebx    o>    RoBBsnDiut,*     by 
Tiam  Netabiggimg  Esq. 


3ih1  Mas,  196T.    ARCH^OLOOICAL  SECTION. 

Thohab  D1.WB0K  Esq.,  M.E.O^.,in  the  Chair. 

The  following  oltjeotB  were  exhibited  :— 
Bj  Mr.  Watorliooae,  Eonorarj  Seorstary. 

1.  Several  bones  of  the  Dodo,  r«eent1j  brought  from  Manritiue. 

2,  Fhott^nph  oopieB  of  various  bones  of  the  eame  bird  ^rtawrti 
in  the  Aahmolean  museum.  Oxford. 


Bj  CapL  Alexander  Browne,  of  the  8.S.  OroitUi. 

1.  A  number  of  elaj  figures  found  in  excavatioHB  at  Thebes,  in 
Greece  and  in  Cjrpnta. 

3.  VariouB  silver  and  copper  coins  from  Thebes. 
Bj  Ur.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith. 


3.  An  originat  deed  in  the  possession  of  the  Society,  ttmp.  Hsdij 
TI,  having  appended  to  it  an  impreseiou  in  wax  of  th»  eommon 
aeal  of  the  burgesees  of  Liverpool ;  the  original  seal  was  lost, 
with  the  other  munimenla  of  the  CofpoMtJon,  upMl  the  oaptoM 
of  the  town  hy  Priuea  Bupert 

S.  A  brooch  of  pewter  found  in  moieties  upon  the  Obekhire  shore 
in  1B6&-66,  the  insoripdon  On  which  has  just  been  deciphered  bj 
Dr.  Keudrick  to  be— IHCSV3   NAZARENV8   LA  . 

<-  An  onpubtiahed  oopper  token  of  the  Beventeenth  centnr^. 


3Tie  following  Paper  wvs  road  :— 

AsDmoHAL    Notes   oh    the    Anoisnt  Seal 
Btnrg  £ero!td  Smith. 
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9th  May,  1867.    MISCELLANEOUS  MEETING. 
T.  G.  RTLAND8  Esq..  F.R.A.S.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  ohjects  were  exhibited : — 

Bj  Mr.  H.  H.  Vale. 
A  collection  of  impressions  of  medisBTal  seals  from  the  collection 
of  the  Re?.  H.  Ollard,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Derby,  viz. : — 

1.  Seal  of  the  King  of  Bohemia,  contemporary  with  the  Black 
Prince. 

2.  Seal  of  King  Edward  the  Third — third  seal. 
8.  Seal  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  York. 

4.  Seal  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

5.  Seal  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

6.  Sum  pelicanus  Dei. 

7.  SigU  op.  Bledyn— 1360. 

8.  The  celebrated  Bardolph  Seal. 
0.  Seal  of  the  Vicar  of  England. 

10.  Undeciphered. 

11.  Betrothal  Seal — Glastonbury  Abbey. 

12.  Sigil  Aluredi. 

18.  SeaJ  of  the  Guild  of  St  James  and  St.  Eatherine,  Coventry. 
Legend-—"  O  Katherine  help  me  to  get  to  Heaven  if  James  wont.** 

14.  Seal  of  Henry  Hylorde  or  Ollard. 

15.  Italian  Seal  15th  century — St.  Michael  and  Dragon. 

Mr.  Vale  also  exhibited  an  impression  of  the 

16.  Seal  of  Henry  Grey,  Earl  of  Taukerfield  Baron  de  Powys,— 
belonging  to  Morris  Charles  Jones  Esq.,  Liverpool. 

By  Mr.  Jacob. 
A  powder-horn  and  bullet-pouch  from  Central  Africa. 

An  AnDBEss  by  the  Prksidekt  in  acknowledgment  of  his  election* 
was  presented  through  Mr.  Genu,  who  read  a  note  from  the  Author 
expressing  regret  at  his  continued  absence  from  the  meetings  in  conse- 
quence of  ill  health.  The  thanks  of  the  Meeting  were  voted  to  Mr. 
Mayer  for  his  Address. 

A  Paper  was  then  read,  entitled  "  Pickings-uf  and  Jottimos-down 
"ooNOKRHiNO  BooKS  AND  THEIR  AuTH0R8,"f  bv  the  Honorary  Librarian, 
David  Buxton,  Esq.,  F.R.S.L.,  after  which  the  Chairman  exhibited  a 
series,  of  photograph-copies  of  Diatomaceas  in  illustration  of  some 
remarks  on  the  Diatom  valve. 

Thanks  having  been  cordially  voted  to  Mr.  Buxton  and  the  Chairman, 
the  ordinary  proceedings  of  the  Society  for  the  Nineteenth  Session  were 
declared  to  be  closed. 

*  Tnmsaotions,  p.  1.  f  IMd,,  p.  131. 
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DONATIONS  TO  THE  UBBARY. 


Uolefls  otfaerwue  noted,  the  Donations  have  been  presented  by  the  Authors, 
E^tozB,  Institntions  or  Societies  respectiTely  whose  names  they  bear. 


inte-Nicene  Christian  Library,  yols.  1  and  2.    From  Mr,  E.  A,  Macfie. 

Bartle,  Bev.  Dr.  The  Reviewer  of  Dr.  Bartle's  Synopsis  of  English 
History  Beviewed. 

Gust,  General  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward,  K.C.H.  Lives  of  the  Warriors  of 
the  Civil  Wars  of  England  and  France. 

Heywortb,  Lawrence,  Esq.  Glimpses  at  the  Origin,  Mission  and 
Destiny  of  Man ;  with  Miscellaneous  Papers  on  Taxation,  Peace, 
War,  the  Sabbath,  Intoxicants  &c.,  shewing  that  nnwise  fiscal  legis- 
lation is  the  great  impediment  of  our  day  to  universal  commerce,  to 
social  amelioration  and  to  intellectual  advancement.  Customs'  Duties 
are  Human  Barriers,  nefariously  erected  everywhere,  across  the 
heaven-designed  channels  of  Humanizing  Commerce. 

Hnme,  Rev.  Dr.  Some  remarks  in  relation  to  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  isnn  Esquiret  and  the  persons  who  are  entitled  to  use  it.  By 
derious  D.C.L. 

JewiU,  LI.    (Editor.)    The  Reliquary,  Nos.  26  and  27. 

Jones,  Morris  Charles.  Yalle  Crucis  Abhey :  its  Origin  and  Foundation- 
charter. 

Leadbetter,  Charles.  A  Treatise  of  Eclipses  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  for 
thirty-five  years,  commencing  anno  1715,  ending  1749.  Second 
Edition.    London,  1731.    From  Mr,  T.  T.  Wilkinson. 

Liverpool  Institute,  (Directors  of.)    Forty-second  Annual  Report 

Liverpool  Royal  Institution.    Report  with  President's  Address,  1860. 

Liverpool,  viz. : — 

Report  of  the  Waterworks  Engineer  on  the  Extension  of  Water 
Supply  and  New  Works,  1866.  From  the  Chairman  of  the  Water 
Committee  of  the  Town  Council, 

Report  of  the  Waterworks  Engineer,  October,  1866.  From  the 
Engineer. 

Manchester  City  Council.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Public 
Meeting  on  the  Opening  of  the  Branch  Free  Library  for  Chorlton 
and  Ardwick,  1866. 

Morris,  J.  P.  (Editor.)    North  Lonsdale  Magazine,  Nos.  1  to  8. 

Fyoroft,  Mr.,  F.S.A.  Crown  Lands  and  Foreshores.  Extracted  firom 
the  Oa^ord  Ohronieie  of  October  18th,  1866. 
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Belazioni  del  Consoli  Veneti  nella  Siria.    From  the  Oommendatore  Prth 
fetiore  Negri  CriMtqforo, 

Smith,  Henry  £croyd.  Re1ii|iiieB  IsariaiieB ;  the  Remains  of  the  Boman 
laurium,  now  Alabozaugh,  Yorkehire,  iUiutrated. 

Societies,  viz. : — 

Birkenhead  Free  Public  Library.    Tenth  Annual  Report,  18M, 

Boston,  U.S.A.  Society  of  Natural  History :  Condition  and  Doings 
of,  as  exhibtted  by  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Oastodian,  Treasurer, 
Librarian  and  Curators.    May,  1860. 

Cornwall  Royal  Institution.  Journal,  Nos.  Y  and  VI,  with  the  Forty* 
eighth  Report. 

Gheologioal  Society.    Quarterly  Journal,  Nos.  87,  88  and  89. 

Kent  Arohasological  Society.    AroheBologia  Cantiana,  toI.  tL 

Kilkenny  and  South-east  of  Ireland  Archasological  Society.  Fto- 
ceedings  and  Papers,  yol.  ?,  N.S.    Nos.  50,  61  and  52. 

Leeds  Phibsophical  and  Literary  Society.  Annual  Report,  1864-66. 
Catalogue  of  the  Library,  1866. 

Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Arohaological  Society.  Transac- 
tions, vol.  ii,  part  I. 

Liverpool  Architectural  and  ArchflBological  Society.  Proceedings, 
to  tenth  meeting. 

liverpool  Chemists'  Association.    Report,  Session  1865-66. 

Liyerpool  Philomathic  Society.    Proceedings,  vol.  zi. 

London  and  Middlesex  Archsdological  Society.  Transactions,  toI.  iii, 
partfii. 

Manchester  Numismatic  Society.    Proceedings,  part  iii 

Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  Memoirs,  toL  ii, 
third  series.    Proceedings,  toIs.  iii  and  iv. 

Boyal  Asiatic  Society.    Journal,  toI.  ii,  parts  1  and  2,  N.S. 

Royal  Astronomical  Society.    Memoirs,  toL  xxxIt,  1864-66. 

Royal  Dublin  Society.    Journal,  No.  xxxv. 

Royal  Geographical  Society.  Journal,  yoL  xxxt,  1866.  Proceedings, 
yol.  X,  Nos.  4,  6  and  6. 

Royal  Society.    Proceedings,  Nos.  84  to  92. 

Bo^al  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Proceedings,  1865-66,  and  Trtnsao* 
tions,  Tol.  xxiy,  part  iL 


Smithsonian  Institution.    Beport  of  the  Board  of  Begents,  1864. 

Soci6t6  Arcb^logiqne  de  I'Orleanais.    Bulletin,  No.  51. 

Society  of  Antlgunries.    Pjnoeedings,  N.9.»  vol.  ii»  part  7,  vol.  iii. 
part  2.    ArchsBologia,  vol.  40,  part  1. 

Boeietyof  Antiquari684if  NevoaaUeup«n-Tyiie.  ArchflBologiai£liana, 
N.8.,  part  21. 

jBodety  of  Arts.    Journal,  Nos.  703  to  742. 

Statistical  Society.    Journal,  vol.  xxix,  parts  2,  8  and  4. 

Sossex  ArchaBological  Society.     Sussex  Arohsological  Oolleodons, 
Tol.  xviii. 

West  Biding  of  Yorkshire   Geological    and    Folyteohnio  8ooietj. 
fieport,  l894-6i^. 

8wa1e,  J.  H.,  the  late  elder  and  younger.  A  MS  yolume  of  Geometiy 
and  Algebra.    From  Mr.  T.  T.  WiUnnson, 

Washington,  D.G.,  War  Department  of.  Beport  on  the  Extent  and 
Nature  of  the  Materials  available  for  the  Preparation  of  a  Medical 
and  Surgical  History  of  the  Bebellion,  1865. 


ANNUAL  EXCUBSION. 

The  Annual-  Excursion  of  the  Socielr  took  place  on  Monday,  June 
24tb,  to  Stoke  and  Trentham,  Staffordshire.  The  party,  consisting  of 
180  members  of  the  Society  and  their  friends,  including  many  ladies, 
left  Lime  Street  Station  at  9.80  a.m.,  and  proceeded  by  train  to  Stoke, 
where  a  large  number  alighted  to  inspect  the  works  of  Messrs.  Minton 
and  Co.,  the  celebrated  manufacturers  of  porcelain  ware  and  encaustic 
tiles.  AH  the  yarious  processes  of  the  manufactiu^  were  shewn  to  the 
Tifiitors  by  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  several  departments,  from  the 
moulding  of  the  wet  clay  by  the  ancient  potter's  wheel,  to  the  final 
work  of  ornamentation  by  the  pencils  of  clever  and  experienced  artists. 
The  visit  to  the  works  concluded  with  an  inspection  of  the  show  rooms, 
filled  with  the  most  costly  and  elaborate  specimens  of  the  ceramic  art, 
The  partT  visiting  Stoke  then  resumed  their  journey  to  Trentham, 
joining  those  who  did  not  choose  to  alight  at  the  former  place,  and 
after  dinner  at  the  hotel  proceeded  to  the  beautiful  park  and  gardens 
of  Trentham,  the  seat  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  who  had 
kindly  directed  that  special  facilities  should  be  afforded  for  Uie  Society's 
visit    After  tea  the  party  returned  to  Liverpool,  arriving  about  10  p.nL 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Messrs.  Minton  and  Co.  and 
their  employees,  who  received  the  party  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and 
kindness;  and  to  His  Grace  the  Duxe  of  Sutherland,  for  the  great 
treat  he  afforded  to  the  members  of  the  society,  by  throwing  open  his 
heaotifol  park  and  gardens  for  their  enjoyment 
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July  lit,  1867.    SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Henbt  Dansom  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Treasarer  presented  his  Annual  Financial  Statement  which 
was  unanimously  adopted.    (See  p.  227.) 

Mr.  Genn  submitted  to  the  meeting  the  new  code  of  Laws,  and 
stated  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Coimcil,  which  comprised — 

(1)  Abolition  of  the  Sectional  Dinsions. 

(2)  Re-arrangement  of  Meetings. 

f8)    Reduction  of  the  number  of  Members  of  the  Council. 

(4)    Provision  for  Appointment  of  Associates. 

(5;    Provision  for  Appointment  of  Local  Secretaries. 

It  was  moved  by  John  G.  Jacob  Esq.,  seconded  by  Wm.  Bubkb  Esq., 
and  resolved  unanimously:— 

That  the  Laws  in  force  up  to  this  time  be  repealed,  and  the 
Code  now  before  the  Meeting  adopted  in  their  stead,  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  contained 
in  a  resolution  unanimously  adopted  on  the  twelfth  of  June 
last. 

The  New  Laws  having  been  ordered  by  the  Council  to  be  printed  and 
published  with  the  above  Resolution  in  the  Volume  of  Transactions  for 
1860-67,  they  are  given  in  the  following  pages  accordingly. 


LAWS, 


CHAPTER  I. 

OP  THE  NAME   AND   OBJECT. 


OF  Lancashire  and  Cheshibe.    Its  foundatioo  shall 
date  from  the  SOth  of  June,  1848. 

II.  Its  Object  shall  be  the  promotion  of  useful  leam-  °""'»'  '•^*'^- 
ing,  espeoioUy  among  its  own  members.     Its  intellectual 
inquiries  shall  be  classed  under  the  following  three 
general  heads,  tjz.  : — 

1.  Abchsologt, — viz.,  Archfeologvin  general,  with  a  particu- 
larreference  to  the  Historj  aad  Antiquities  of  Lancasbire 
and  Cheshire. 

3.  LtTBRiTDBE, — Tiz.,  Literature,  GritioiBin  and  the  Fine 
Arts;  with  Topofp-aph;  and  Stalistics. 

3.  SciBHCB, — viz..  Abstract  Science,  Natural  Hislor;,  Experi- 
mental PbUoeoph;  and  Practical  Mechanics. 

Subjects  of  a  controversial   character,  in   religion  or 
|H>litic8,  shall  be  inadmissible. 

CHAPTER  II. 

OF    MEMBERSHIP. 

m.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  Ordinary  Members,  ConMitoUoii. 
Honorary  Members  and  Associates. 

TV.  Every  Ordinary  Member  who  shall  reside  within  RasMsntud 
seven  miles  of  the  Excbaoge,  shall  be  regarded  as  "uunbuvf* 
£eiident ;  all  others  as  Non-resident. 

V.  Resident  Members  shall  pay  to  the  Society  One    A^^  ^^ 
Guinea  annually,  due  in  advance  on  the  16th  of  October.  EntnsM'pH. 
KoQ-resident  Members  shall  pay,  in  like  manner.  Half 
a  Guinea.     Every  Member,  on  election,  shall  pay  an 
Sotrance  Fee  of  Half  a  Guinea. 


^  YI.  Any  Member  whose  payments  are  not  in  urear 
may  become  a  Life  Member  by  paying  ten  annual 
subscriptions  in  one  Bum.  If,  at  any  future  time,  any 
Non-resident  Life  Member  shall  become  a  Resident 
Member,  he  shall  be  required  to  pay  annnally  Half  a 
Guinea  in  addition,  or  Five  tiuineaB  in  one  sum. 

VIT.  Every  candidate  for  admission  as  a  Member  of 
the  Society,  shall  be  recommended  by  at  least  three 
Members  according  to  a  prescribed  form,  {Appendix  J.) 
vbioh  shall  be  read  at  one  meeting  of  the  Society, 
and  at  the  next  meeting  but  one  he  shall  be  balloted 
for;  when,  unless  one-fourth  of  the  Members  present 
vote  against  him,  it  shall  be  declared  that  be  is  duly 
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election,  and 
pTiTilegec 


Tiolation  of  the  Laws  of  the  Society.  In  all  such  oases 
dae  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  individuals,  and  the 
announcement  and  delay  shall  be  the  same  as  at  the 
election  of  members;  but  in  each  case  of  ejection  a 
majority  shall  decide.  Every  such  ejection  shall  be 
recorded  in  the  minutes ;  and  every  person  so  ejected, 
for  the  latter  reason,  shall  be  incapable  of  becoming  a 
Member  at  any  future  time. 

XIII.  The  Honorary  Members  shall  be  limited  to  MeSSSST^eir 
thirty-six;  they  shall  be  persons  who  are  eminent  in 
one  or  more  of  the  great  divisions  of  inquiry  pursued 
by  the  Society  or  have  rendered  it  important  services  ; 
and  they  shall  be  elected,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Council,  in  the  same  manner  as  Ord^inary  Members. 
They  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  expense,  nor  shall  they 
be  entitled  to  vote ;  but  they  shall  receive  the  Society's 
publications,  and,  when  present,  may  take  part  in  the 
public  business. 

XIV.  The  Associates  shall  be  limited  to  twenty. 
They  shall  be  persons  not  continuously  resident  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  and  shall  only  be  eligible 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  as  interested  in 
and  likely  to  promote  the  Society's  objects.  When 
present  at  ordinary  meetings  they  m(|y  take  part  in  the 
public  business.  They  shall  be  elected  in  the  same 
manner  as  Honorary  Members. 


Asflooiatee. 


CHAPTER  III. 


OP  THE   COUNCIL  AND   OFFICERS. 

XV.  The  business  of  the  Society  shall  be  conducted  ^Sfe*o?^*3L*' 
by  a  Council  consisting  of  eight  Officers  and  fifteen 
Members ;   of  whom  three  shall  form  a  quorum.    The 

Officers  shall  be  a  President,  three  Vice-Presidents,  a 
Librarian,  Curator,  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 

XVI.  The  President,  Treasurer  and  Secretary  shall      offl««"« 
be  Members  ex  officiia  of  all  Committees. 

XVII.  The  President  shall  take  the  chair  at  every  The  President: 
meeting  of  the  Society  or  Council  at  which  he  may  be    ^^S^ 
present;  or  in  his  absence  a  Vice-President ;  or  in  the 

absence  of  the  President  and  the  Vice-Presidents  such 

r2 
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The  TreMurer: 
his  dattas. 


Awifltant 
Beoretary. 


Member  of  the  Council  or  the  Society  as  the  meeting  may 
appoint.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  for  the 
lime  being  to  maintain  order  in  the  Society  or  Council, 
and  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  Society  according  to 
the  prescribed  form.  CApp.  CJ  He  shall  have  a  cast- 
ing vote  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  vote. 

XYIII.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  an  account  of  all 
receipts  and  pa3nnents  on  behalf  of  the  Society;  and 
shall  prepare  a  complete  statement  of  the  same  to  be 
audited  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Council. 

XIX.  The  Council  may  appoint  a  stipendiary  Assis- 
tant Secretary,  who  shall  be  subject  to  their  directions. 
He  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the  Society. 

^^w?dSS!S7'  XX.  The  Secretary,  or  on  his  behalf  the  Assistant- 
Secretary,  shall  be  present  at  all  Meetings  of  the  Society, 
Council,  and  Committees.  He  shall  keep  regular  Minutes 
of  the  Proceedings,  in  books  provided  for  the  purpose ; 
and  he  shall  have  the  sole  charge  of  those  books,  and  of 
any  miscellaneous  papers  in  actual  use  or  of  frequent 
reference.  He  shall  forward  all  Circulars  which  the 
Laws  require  to  be  issued,  or  the  Society  or  Council 
may  direct;  and  he  shall  institute  and  maintain  any 
desired  Communication  with  individuals  or  with  other 
societies.  He  shall  superintend  the  preparation  and 
issue  of  all  the  Society's  Publications ;  and  no  published 
Beports  of  the  Society's  Proceedings  shall  be  considered 
authoritative,  unless  drawn  up  or  revised  by  him. 

XXI.  The  Council  may  appoint  Local  Secretaries  for 
such  districts  and  to  perform  such  duties  as  it  may 
deem  advisable.  Every  such  appointment  shall  be 
reported  at  tbe  next  Annual  Meeting,  and  shall  continue 
in  force  during  the  Society's  pleasure. 

XXII.  The  Council  and  Committees  shall  meet  as 
often  as  may  be  necessary,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  or  on  the  requisition  of  three  members  of  the 
Council.  The  members  of  Council  shall  fill  up  casual 
vacancies  in  their  own  body ;  and  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
associate  with  the  Committees  other  members  of  the 
Society. 

XXIII.  There  shall  be  an  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Council  on  the  last  Thursday  in  September  to  prepare 


Local 
Seoretariss. 


Maatl&ga  of 
Coanoil  and 
Committees. 


Annual 

Meeting  of 

CoaaML 
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a  Beport  of  the  Proceedings  during  the  year,  to  audit 
the  Treasurers  accounts  and  arrange  a  Balance-sheet, 
to  prepare  the  Balloting-Iists,  and  to  make  such  other 
arrangements  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ensuing 
Annual  General  Meeting. 

XXrV.  At  the  close  of  every  session  the  whole  of  the   ^S*pm? 
Council  shall  retire.     The  OflBcers  may  be  re-elected ;     w-eiigiwo. 
but  the  Council  then  to  be  elected  shall  contain  three 
members  at  least  who  were  not  on  the  retiring  Council. 

XXV.  The  election  of  the  Council  shall  be  in  the  ^^^eTEiw- 
foUowing  manner —  tion. 

(1.)  The  retiring  Council,  at  the  annual  meeting, 
shall  name  three  fit  and  proper  persons,  who  are  not  on 
that  Council,  to  be  on  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  year. 
(2.)  They  shall  also  select  the  names  of  suitable  members 
for  Officers ;  and  (3)  all  these  shall  be  recommended  to 
the  Society  for  election  at  the  approaching  Annual 
General  Meeting.  (4.)  They  shall  make  out  and  send 
to  each  Member,  with  the  circular  convening  that 
Meeting,  three  Balloting-lists ;  the ^rst  containing  a  list 
of  the  Officers  recommended  for  election,  C^fiP'  D.J, 
the  second  the  names  of  the  three  Members  recom- 
mended, fApp.  E.J,  and  the  third  the  names  of  the 
retiring  Council  widi  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
attendances  given  in  each  case,  f^PP*  FJ  (5.)  By 
these  lists,  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  and  by 
no  others,  the  votes  shall  be  taken ;  but  it.  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  Members  to  substitute  any  other  names 
for  those  upon  the  lists ;  and  sufficient  space  for  that 
purpose  must  be  left  on  the  voting  papers. 

XXVI.  The  Council  for    the    time  being  shall  be  BespoMiwiitj. 
responsible  for  the  Property  and  Funds  of  the  Society. 

XXVII.  The  Librarian   shall   have  charge  of  the      Property. 
books,  and  the  Curator  of  the  objects,  belonging  to  the 
Society ;  and  each  shall  report  the  state  of  his  Depart- 
ment at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Council.    The  Secretary 

shall  also  prepare  and  keep  up  a  List  of  the  Society's 
Miscellaneous  Property,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Council, 
in  like  manner,  at  its  Annual  Meeting. 

XXVni.  The  Funds  of  the  Society  shall  be  devoted      ^^^ 
exclusively  to  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the 


£46 

Society;  in  the  paymeDt  of  workiDg  expenses,  the 
increase  of  the  property,  the  printiDg  and  illuatration  of 
the  Society's  publications,  and  in  any  other  way  in  vfaioh 
it  may  appear  U)  the  Members  that  they  receivQ  a  Boitable 
equivaleut. 

^  _  J       XXIX.  The  Council  shall  hav^  pover  to  make  Bye- 

idwitiiuu;.  Xawb  for  the  management  of  detuls  on  the  following 


(I)  The  Proceedings  of  the  Coancil  and  of  Committees, 
(S)  the  regnlstioa  of  Ae  Library  and  Musetun,  (3)  the 

invnatmnnL  anH   nntinnrv  pxnonilit.iirA  nf  Fiinrlq.  f±\  l-hn 
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the  first  or  second  Thursday  in  November,  as  may  be 
azranged  by  the  CoanoiL  The  hour  of  meeting  shall  be 
seren  o'clock  in  the  eyening,  and  the  reading  of  Papers 
shall  begin  not  later  than  eight  o'clock* 

XXXIII.  Each  Member  shall  be  at  liberty  to  intro-      vwtorB. 
dace  a  Visitor,  who,  by  the  permission  of  the  Chairman, 
may  take  part  in  the  (Uscussions  of  the  evening. 

XXXTV.  Special  General  Meetings  may  be  called  by  ^^^^^^'^ 
the  President,  by  any  three  Members  of  the  Council,  or  ^  ^*' 
by  the  Secretary,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
to  convene  a  Special  General  Meeting  on  the  receipt  of 
a  requisition  signed  by  twelve  Members,  stating  dis- 
tinctly the  purpose  for  which  the  Meeting  is  required ; 
BQch  Meeting  to  be  held  within  one  month  from  the 
date  of  the  requisition.  Notice  of  all  business  to  be 
brought  before  an  Annual  or  Special  General  Meeting, 
shall  be  given  in  the  circular  convening  the  meeting ; 
and  this  shall  be  posted  or  delivered  at  least  seven  days 
before  the  meeting.  Such  Annual  General  or  Special 
General  Meeting  may  be  adjourned ;  but  no  business 
shall  be  entered  upon  of  which  such  notice  has  not  been 
given. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THB  BEADING  AND   PRINTING   OF  PAPERS. 

XXXV.  No  Paper  shall  be  admissible  which  has  ever  certain  Ptpen 
been  pubushed,  or  an  account  of  which  has  appeared 

in  the  printed  proceedings  of  any  learned  Society  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

XXXVI.  The  writer  of  any  Paper  shall  submit  it  to  Mss^to  be  ^e 
the  Council,  if  required,  before  it  is  read ;  and  after  it  has  "*^o3!e?y. 
been  read  it  shall  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  Society. 

He  shall  not  print  the  paper  in  any  form,  till  after  the 
issue  of  the  Society's  volume  for  that  session,  unless 
by  the  permission  of  the  Council.  Papers  by  Honorary 
Members,  Associates  or  Non-members  may  be  laid 
before  the  Society  under  the  same  restrictions ;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  inform  strangers 
of  the  existence  of  this  Law. 
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whici?ma?t*be  XXXVII.  The  Oouncil  shall  cause  the  following  to 
sappiied      be  printed  annually^  to  one  copy  of  which  every  Member 

eTe^member.  shdl  be  entitled,  whose  payments  are  not  in  arrear : — 
(1)  Such  account  of  the  proceedings,  and  of  the  Papers 
read,  as  they  may  deem  expedient ;  (2)  the  Beport  of 
the  Council;  (3)  the  Treasurer's  Balance  Sheet;  (4)  a 
List  of  the  Members;  and  (6)  a  card  shewing  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Society  during  the  approaching  Session; 
together  with  (6)  such  circulars  summoning  meetings  as 
they  may  deem  necessary,  or  the  Laws  may  require. 

pS?r  S  AuSJor.  XXXVIII.  The  Author  of  any  paper  which  is  printed, 
either  entire  or  by  abstract,  in  the  Society's  annual 
volume,  shall  be  entitled  to  twenty-five  copies  of  such 
paper  or  abstract,  to  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Society. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

OF   CHANGES   IN  THE   LAWS. 

Ohtn^  in  the  XXXIX.  Every  change  in  the  Laws  of  the  Society 
shall  be  made  at  an  Annual  General  or  Special  General 
Meeting.  If  the  proposed  change  has  been  recommended 
by  the  Council,  its  adoption  at  one  General  Meeting  shall 
be  sufficient;  but  if  not  so  recommended,  one  month's 
notice  shall  be  given  to  the  Secretary,  and  it  must  be 
adopted  at  two  General  Meetings,  the  second  to  be  held 
within  two  months  of  the  first. 

Delay  in  the        XL.  No  proposition  which  ha£(  been  rejected  at  an 
'of  ftopoiids.'*  Annual  General  or  Special  General  Meeting  shall  be 
brought  forward  again  in  the  Society  during  the  same 
Session. 

Mode  of  Voting.  XLI.  In  all  elections  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by 
ballot,  unless  the  Members  present  resolve,  for  special 
reasons,  to  vote  otherwise ;  and  in  all  other  cases  by 
a  show  of  hands,  unless  a  ballot  be  first  demanded. 
All  acts  of  the  Society  shall  be  determined  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  present,  except  in  those  instances 
in  which  special  provision  is  made  to  the  contrary. 


APPENDIX. 

SCHSDULB  A. 

fllSTOEIO    SOCIETY   OP   LANCASHIRE    AND  CHESHIRE. 

Wb,  whose  Names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  do  propose  * 


^\ 

u  a  Member  of  this  Society.    We  certify,  from  personal  knowledge,  that  he  is  qoalified 
to  be  a  Qsefol  meml>er  of  it. 


Dated 
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•Members. 


*  The  dktfaiet  oonaent  of  the  Candidate  should  in  erery  ease  be  obtained. 
f  Th«  name  ahoold  be  written  at  foil  length,  with  aach  style  and  aAxee  as  the  Candidate  is 
•atitJed  to. 

t  The  eddreas  should  be  giren  explicitly. 


SOBEDULE  B. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  Obligation  to  be  signed  by  Members.     If 
any  one  refuse  to  sign  it,  his  election  shall  be  void : — 

We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  do  hereby  promise,  each  for 
himself,  to  conform  to  the  Laws  of  this  Society,  and  to  such  others 
as  the  Sooie^  may  enact,  so  long  as  we  continue,  respectively,  to  be 
Members  of  it. 


SOBBDULV  C. 

OBDEB  OF  BUSINESS. 
I— Thb  Cbaib  taksv. 

n.— MlirUTBS   OV  THB  LAST  MiETTVO  BEAD  ABD  SIGVED. 
ni.— YlSITOBS  VOB   THE  EVEHIHO  ABBOUKOED. 
IV.— AfpLIOATIOBS  VOB  Admissiob  ABBOUVCBD. 

T.— Afpucatiobs  VOB  Admissiob  BETEBHIBBD. 
VI.— New  Hbmbbbs  xbtboduced. 

VII.— DOBATIOBS  TO    THE   SOOIKTT  AVBOUBOBD. 
VIII.— ObjxCTS  OV  IbTXBBST  EXHIBITED. 
IX.— COMMUVICATIOBS   VBOM  THE   COUNCIL  OB  SeOBBTABT  EBOBITEO. 
X.— KiSOBLLABBOUS   IwrBLLlOBHOB  BBCXITBI). 
XI.— OXBEBAL  IbVOBMATIOH  BEOBIVEO. 
XII.— PiFEBS  VOB  THB   BKXT  EtBHIKQ  ABBOUVCBD, 
^L— PaFEES  bead  AED  E>1SCP9SSD, 
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SOHBDULI  D, 

mSTOBIC  SOCIETY  OP  LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE. 


BlLlOTlVO  LitT  lOB  TBI  OvnoiBI  OV  THB  SOOIBTT. 

OOTOBBB,  1868. 


BKOOMIIBVDBD. 


PretiderU  .....••  The  Most  Noble  the  Marqaess  of  Lancaster 

/  Sir  Thomas  Cheshire,  Bart.,  M. A.  ..... 

Fice'Presidenit  J  The  Very  Re7.  the  Bean  of  Liverpool    . 

I  Henry  Johnson,  F.S.A.,  F.R.O.S 

LihrarUm    John  Richardson,  F.L.S 

Curator Thomas  Mould,  Jan.,  F.S.A.,  M.R.C.8.. 

IVeasurer   Robert  Banks,  Esq 

Secretary ...... .  .Joseph  Harrison,  B.A.,  F.B.O.S 


ml 
Jill 


VAMCS 

SVB8TZTUTCD. 


Blank  Spaces  are  left  for  the  inserUon  of  other  nameSj  at  the  discretion  of  the  Member 

TOting. 

A  Uti  containing  more  than  eight  names  u  inadmietible. 


SCHBDVLB  E. 

mSTORIO  SOCIETT  OP  LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRB. 


Ballotukq  List  fob  tbb  Nbw  Mbmbbbs  or  tbb  Coovcil. 

OOTOBBB^  1868. 


BBCOMMCITDBD. 


John  Jones,  Esq > 

Joseph  Thomson,  F.8.A.  . 
Rev.  Samuel  Hinds,  M.A. 


VAMCS  SUBSnTOTCD. 


Blank  sptoes  tre  left  for  the  insertion  of  other  names,  at  the  discretion  of  the  person 

TOting. 


A  Hit  containing  Mort  than  three  namet  i$  inadmietible. 
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SOHBOVU  F. 


HI8T0BIG  80CIETT  OF  LANOASHIBE  AND  GHESHIBE. 


8. 

■  p 

H 


1864 
1865 
1867 
1865 
1867 
1860 
1866 
1864 
1863 
1867 
1865 
1867 
1865 
1866 
1866 


BiLioraro  List  vob  Twxltx  Mbxbbbs  ov  CouiroiK. 

OOTOBBB,  1868. 


BKTIBlHa  OOUVCIL. 


John  Adams,  MJ).,  F.S.A.. . . 

Jaines  Atkins,  Senr.,  F.B.C.S. 

Rev.  Henry  Brace,  B.C.L. . . . 
•James  P.  Giles,  A.B 

Peter  Bowlands,  D.D.,  F.S.A.. 

William  Thomson,  Esq. 

James  Bythell,  Ph.D 

William  J.  Lamb,  M.B.I.A.    . 

Thomas  Lloyd,  F.R.G.S.  . . . 
f Rev.  Henry  Lord,  M.A.  » .  •  • « 

David  B.  Mason,  M.D 

Boberi  Woisley,  Jun.,  Esq. . , 

BeT.  Thomas  Eden,  BjL   . . . 

Thomas  Gerard,  Esq , 

Edward  Harbord,  F.B.S.    . . . 


Mil 


•••..■•* 


VAMCi  BUBSTXTUnn. 


•  •  .  a  .  . 


.••.*•••...  .a 


•Dead. 


f  Wishes  to  retire. 


As  not  more  than  twelve  of  the  retiring  ConncU  are  re-eligible  the  names  of  three 
tt  least  most  be  erased.  Blank  spaces  are  left  for  the  substitatioa  of  any  other  names, 
if  mote  than  three  be  erased. 


N^,~~A  Hsi  containing  more  than  twelve  names  is  inadmissible. 


ERRATA. 


Page  44,  line  8,/ar  "  Abba  or  Abbata  "  read  ''  Alba  or  Albata.'* 
„    68,    „    22,/or  "cove"  r«ad"  curve." 


INDEX. 


AbooUr.  Battle  of.  7S. 

Aikin.lU»,9«oled,fi6c 

And«raon,  CapUin,  156. 

JaaehariM  altmatfmai,  rapid  growth  of,  101. 

Ancient  Cnaioina  of  Dorli^sbire,  OS. 

AnrieDt  Brltona,  Celtic  origin  of,  7, 

Aaglo^tzon  Conqneat,  stody  of,  10. 

An^o-Sazon,  term  deriaed,  7. 

Annoal  Ezeiizsioii,  09L 

Annoal  Oaneoral  Meeting,  SS5. 

AitiogilaU,  O.,  229. 

AitbBology,  praetleal,  the  teat  of  hiatorieal  tmlh, 

s. 
Arehsologieal  remaina  foond  on  or  near  the 

Chnbire  ooaat,  lM6-e7,  Hat  of,  184, 186. 

AACHJBOI.OGT  OF  THB  MSBaBT  DiaTUCT  (1866), 
109. 

Architaotara,  Byzantine  aehool  of,  3. 

Arrow  haada  found  at  Boaaendale,  91. 

Aihley,  Loid.  69. 

Aih  trae,  taored  eharaoter  of  the,  61. 

AUmticbedof  the,  I«S. 

Atuvtic  TBLBGBAPBa,  151;  mode  of  teating 
defects  in.  ISO,  166;  cable  (1857)  atmotore 
of,  154;  cable  of  1865,  156 ;  algnal  apparatoa, 
IM;  payinff  out  apparatna,  157;  picking  up 
ippaniaa,  161 ;  charge  for  tranamltting  mea- 
Mfetby,  I661. 

AirT06E4pBt,  68  ;  origin  of  the  rage  for  coUeot- 
ing,  06 ;  eoUectora  of  in  ancient  timea,  ib. ; 
Nichols'  royal,  <*. ;  handbook  of,  »5.;  money 
▼ataa  of,  81 ;  of  the  time  of  the  Beformation, 
H;  elaaaifleatlofi  of,  77 ;  Dr.  Rafflea'  coUection, 
67;  L'dtOographe,  ib  ;  William  Oregaon'a  col. 
leetion,  68 ;  coDeetion  of  the  late  Dawaon  W. 
Tuner  of  Tannonth,  67 ;  Chriatopher  Amold'a 
tlbnm  of,  66 ;  oollectiona  of  Hon.  Lady  Coat, 
Mr.  Mayer.  Mr.  Dawaon,  Mr.  F.  J.  Jeffery, 
Mr.  H.  A  Bright,  Mr.  DaTiea,  Mr.  P.  M.  Do7e, 

iMtOfrapkie  JOmm,  67. 
■  HiftWf  67. 

Aaihera  and  Editora,  relations  ot,  146. 


Baenp.  origin  of  the  name  of,  16, 17. 
Belaaoa  Sheet,  SS7. 

B45KS,  OUTLIBB  OF  THB  ObXOIB  AHD  DBTKLOF- 

MBJTT  or,  186. 
Buika,  abatimet  ofjolnt  stock,  906;  number  of 
^  in  England  and  Walea,  906. 
Bank  of  England,  9Q9-3. 
Baaking  Corporatione,liat  of,  907-& 
^"ue,  iceT.  Dr.,  Sv7. 
Beaai,  B.  L.,  196, 931. 
Birkenhead  Free  PnbHo  Ubrary,  938w 
Bcoka,  exhibition  of  at  Paria,  149. 
BoMon,  U.8.,  Soelety  of  Natural  Hiatory,  938. 
Bndahaw  Hall,  44. 
Brotdcloogh  Dyke,  18. 
BiowB,C^talnA«,98»« 


Brookes,  W.  M.,  998. 

Bright,  £.  B.,  151. 

Britona,  conyeraion  of  to  Ohriatlanlty,  II. 

Boxton,  D.,  anther  of  paper,  131, 934. 

Bama,  Biohard,  931. 

Barnley  Grammar  School,  109. 

Bnonaparle,  Charlea  Lnoien,  letter  of,  78. 

Baxton,  old  amnaements  at,  45. 


Canning  and  Cliiford,  machinery  devised  by,  156. 

Celtic  race,  religion  of,  11. 

Charlea  II ,  note  of,  70. 

CloTor.  crop  of  Arom  nae  of  bone  manore,  lOOi 

Coal,  anpply  of  at  Boaaendale,  31,41. 

Coleridge,  Hartley,  ouotedf  64. 

Commendatore  Profeaaore  Negri  Oriatoforo,  938. 

Coniaton  slate  qnanriea,  196. 

■  Water,  111. 

Hall.  117. 

-~— ^  copper  minea  0^  194. 

Chnroh,  199. 

Hills,  117. 

Co«perati?e  milla  at  Boaaendale,  40. 
Cornwall  Royal  lostitotion,  938. 

Cotton  manafactnre  at  Boaaendale,  38, 39. 

Crake  RiTcr,  119. 

Cralk,  Dr.,  quoted,  88. 

Collen,  Mr.,  exhibitor,  933. 

Cnriona  CoUectiona,  64. 

Coat,  Oen.  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward,  937. 
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Accrington. 

20th  Feb.,  1868.    Burgess,  Rev.  W.  R.,  Latchford. 

11th  Sept,  1854.  "I^Bubkb,  William,  17,  Bagot  street,  Smithdown 

road. 

17th  Sept.,  1864.    Bumell.  Rev.  Samuel,  A.M.,  Winwick,  War- 
rington. 

p.       15th  Dec,  1853.  ^Buxton,    David,   F.R.S.L.,   Principal  of  the 

Liverpool  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Oxford 
street,  Hon.  Ssoretabt. 

C 

23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Gaine,  Nathaniel,  12,  Dutton  street 

Srd  Dec,  1857.  *Calder,  Rev.  William,  A.M.,  Fairfield. 

Ist  Dec,  1859.    Oallender,  W.  Romaine,  jun.,  F.S.A.,  Ashbume 

house,  Rusholme,  Manchester. 

p.        6th  Dec,  1855.    Calvert,  F.  Grace,  Ph.Dr.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.,  M.R.A. 

Turin,  Chemical  Works,  Sutton  street,  Brad- 
ford, near  Manchester. 

23rd  Nov.,  1848.  i^Campbell,  Rev.  Augustus,  A.M.,  The  Vicarage, 

Childwall. 

18th  Dec,  1856.  ^Campbell,  Wm.,  Captain  &  Adjutant  R.L.M.A., 

ArtiUery  barracks,  Rupert  lane. 

Srd  Dec,  1868.    Cape,  John,  22,  North  street 

3rd  Dec,  1857.  ♦Chadbum,  Charles  Henry,  71,  Lord  street,  and 

Egremont,  Birkenhead. 

H.Sh.Cbesh.,  1855-6.    Chapman,  John,  M.P.,  HiU  End,  Mottram  in- 

Longdendale. 

14th  April,  1859.    Clement,    Leonard,    Nelson-in-Marsden,    near 

Burnley. 

p.      24th  May,  1855.    Comber,  Thomas,  Hargreaves  buildings.  Chapel 

street. 

6th  Dec,  1849.  "i^Crosfield,  Henrv,  4,  Temple  place,  and  Edge 

mount.  Edge  lane. 

23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Crosse,  Thomas  Bright,  Shawe  hill,  Chorley. 

2nd  May,  J  850.    Crossley,   James,    F.  S.A.,   President   of  the 

Chetham  Society,  6,  Booth  street,  Piccadilly, 
Manchester. 

p.      28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Cust,  General  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward,  K.C.H., 

D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,   Leasowe   Castle,  Cheshire, 
Claremont,  Surrey,  and  HiU  street,  London. 


Z  MXMBIBS. 

D 

23rd  S«pt,  1864.  ^cDavies,  Oomenius,  8,  Einglake  street. 

p.     drd  March,  1864«  ^Dayies,  John,  6,  Einglake  street 

28rd  Not.,  1848.  *Dawson,  ffmry,  80,  Bedcross  street,  and  15, 

St  James's  road 

p.        2nd  May,  1850.  tDAWSOM,  Thomas,  M.B.G.S.  £ng.,  28,  Bodney  st. 

23rd  April,  185T.    DewmMre,  HU  Chraoe  the  Duke  of,  E.G.,  D.C.L., 

F.B.S.,  Ghatsworth,  Derbyshire,  and  Devon- 
shire house,  London. 

p.     7th  March,  1853.  *Dove,  Percy  M.,  F.S.S.,  F.I. A.,  Boyal  Insurance 

office,  1,  North  John  street,  and  Gasdedon 
lodge,  Glaughton  road,  Birkenhead. 

4th  NoY.,  1858.  "(cDrysdale,  G.  Alexander,  7,  Elm  terrace,  Fair 

field. 

28rd  Nov.,  1848.  >HDiiarte,    Bicardo    Thomaz,    2,    Boyal    Bank 

buildings. 

E 

9th  Jan.,  18A8.    EUerbeck,  J.  T.,  Bold  street. 

12th  Dec.,  1867.    Elsby,  Miles  Pilling,  Bebington. 

0th  Dec,  1852.    Eckersley,  Thomas,  Wigan. 

6th  March,  1862.  ^Edwards,  Edward,  Adelaide  buildings,  Ghapel 

street,  and  Holly  lodge,  Fairfield. 

6th  March,  1862.    Efferton,  Hon.  Algernon,  M.P.,  Worsley  Old 

hall,  Manchester. 

7th  Jan.,  1851.    EgerUm,  Hon,  Wilbrahamf  M.P.,  Bosthem  hall, 

Knutsford. 

6th  March,  1862.    EgerUm  of  Teuton,  Et.  Hon.  the  Lord,  Tatton 

park,  Knutsford. 

2drd  Nov.,  1848.    EgerUm,  Sir  PhUip  de  Maipat  Grey,  Bart.,  M.P. , 

F.B.S.,  F.G.8.,  Oulton  park,  Tarporley. 

28rd  Not.,  1848.  "t^Eyans,  Edward,  56,  Hanover  street 

th  Nov.,  1858.  "f^EYANS,  Edwabd  Fbanois,  Bevenue  buildings. 

8th  Not.,  1840.  '^Evans,  Thomas  Bickerton,  56,  Hanover  street 

2Srd  Nov.,  1848.  *Ewart  Joseph   Ghristopher,    64,    Pall    Mali. 

London,  and  New  Brighton. 

6th  May,  1852.    Ewart,  WiUiam,  M.P.,  6,  Gambridge  square, 

Hyde  park,  London,  and  Broadleas,  Devizes. 


7th  Feb.,  1861.  ♦Fabert,  J.  0.  W.,  3,  St.  James's  walk. 
3rd  Dec,  1857.    Fairbaim,  William,  F.B.S.,  Manchester. 

Ffarrington,  Miss,  Warden  Hall,  Preston. 
2drd  Nov.,  1848.  ♦Finlay,  William,  Liverpool  Gollege. 
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15th  April,  1858.  ^Porbebt,  J.  A.,  58,  Lime  street,  and  5,  Cliarles- 

Tille,  Glaugbton,  Birkenhead. 

7th  May,  1857.    FracJteUof^  Rev,  8,  8.^  A.M.,   Ballynahinch, 

Ireland. 

15th  Deo.,  1853.    Franks,  Augastos  Woollaston,  A.M.,  F.S.A., 

British  Mnseum,  London. 

7th  Jan.«  1858.    Frost,  Meadows,  25,  The  Albany,  Oldhall  street, 

and  St.  John's  house,  Chester. 

G 

14th  Dec,  1848.  ^Gardner,  Bichard  Cardwell,  Colonial  buildings, 

84,  Dale  street ;  Beechfield,  5,  Crozteth  road, 
Prince's  park. 

8rd  May,  1849.    Gamett,  Wm.  J.,  Quemmore  park,  Lancaster. 

28rd  Nov.,  1848.  >HGaske11,  John  Booth,   Ezchange   court,   Ez- 

ohange  street  East. 

Ilth  April,  1867.  *Oenn,  John  Hawhe,  87,  Elizabeth  street. 

18th  Dec,  1850.  *Gbrard,  Henry,  10,  Rumford  place. 

p.      20th  Not.,  1856.  ♦Gibson,  A.  Cbaio,  F.S.A.,  Stonesfield,  Bebing- 

ton,  Birkenhead,  Hon.  Cdbatob. 

p.         Ist  May,  1862.  ^Gibson,  J.  H.,  144,  Vanzhall  road. 

p.        6th  Nov.,  1863.  *Gibson,  Thomas,  87,  Oxford  street. 

6th  March,  1862.    Gladstone,  Right  Hon.  W.  E.,  M.P.,  11,  Carlton 

house  terrace,  London,  S.W. 

4th  Dec,  1862.  *Goodier,  Thomas,  0,  Lord  street. 

19th  Dec,  1852.  ^Graves,  Samuel  Bobert,  M.P.,  18,  Bedcross  st 

6th  Feb.,  1851.    Gray,  Lieut.-Colonel,  M.P.,  Darcy  Lever  hall, 

Bolton. 

4th  Dec,  1862.    Chrsen^  John  Henrys  Buenos  Ay  res. 

16th  Sept,  1854.    Greene,  John  Stock  Turner,  Adlington  hall, 

Chorley. 

81st  Aug.,  1854.    Grenside,  Bev.  William  Bent,  A.M.,  Melling 

Vicarage,  Lancaster. 

19th  March,  1857.  ^Grimmer,  W.  Henry,  Prince's  buildings,  80, 

North  John  street. 

Idth  March,  1862.    Grosvenor,  Bt.  Hon.  the  Earl,  M.P.,  Calveley, 

Tarporley. 

H 

1st  Dec,  1864.  'i^Haigb,  Thomas,  47,  Boundary  lane. 

21st  May,  1857.  ♦Hall,  Charlton  B.,  19,  Dale  street,  and  Liscard 

castle,  Birkenhead. 

10th  Dec,  1857.  ^Hancock,  Thomas   S.,   Sweeting   street,   and 

Birkenhead. 

p.     6th  March,  1856.    Hardwick,  Chas.,  148,  Embden  street,  Hulme, 

Manchester. 


•  • 
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12th  Jan.,  1854.    ffarriton,  Wm.,  F.8.A.,  F.G.S.,  F.B.S.N.  Antiq., 

&c.,  Samleebury  hall,  Preston ;  Conservative 
Chib,  St.  James's,  S.W.;  and  R.T.Y.  Clnb, 
Albemarle  street,  W. 

9th  Feb.,  1864.    Harrowhy,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  D.C.L..  F.R.S., 

Sandon  hall,  Staffordshire,  and  89,  Grosyenor 
square,  London. 

2drd  April,  1867.    Hartington,  Most  Nobis  the  Marquets  of,  M.P., 

Ghatsworth,  Derbyshire,  &  Devonshire  house, 
London. 

10th  Feb.,  1858.  ^Hartley,  John  Bernard, 

p.        11th  Oct,  1854.  ^Hartnup,  J.,  F.R.A.S.,  Liverpool  Observatory, 

Bidston,  Birkenhead. 

14th  April,  1864.  "f^Haughton,  Thomas. 

8th  Dec,  1864.    Heald,  Thomas,  Greenfield,  Billinge,  Wigan. 
27th  Sept,1854.  ♦Healey,  Samuel  H.,  Westbank,  Woolton. 

24th  Oct.,  1854.    Heginbottom,  George,  Birkdale  park,  Southport 

Snd  April,  1868.    Hewitt,  James,  1,  Dover  street. 

28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Heywood,  James,   F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  26, 

Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  London,  W. 

2drd  Nov.,  1848.    Heywood,  Sir  Benjamin,  Bart,  F.R.S.,  F.S.S., 

Claremont,  Manchester. 

p.       28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Heywood,  Thomas,  F.S.A.,  Hope  end,  Ledbury, 

Herefordshire. 

p.      12th  Sept,  1854.    Higgins,  Rev.  Henry  H.,  A.M.,  Rainhill. 

p.        8th  Dec,  1851.    Hinde,  John  Hodgson,  Stelliug  hall,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

23rd  Sept,  1854.    Hindmarsh,  Fred.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Bucklers- 
bury,  London. 

12th  Jan.,  1860.  ^cHolden,  Adam,  48,  Church  street 

18th  Jan.,  1866.  *Holden  R.,  57,  Dale  street 

18th  Dec,  1856.    Bolden,  Thomas,  Springfield,  Bolton. 

24th  Sept,  1854.  >HHolt,  William  D.,  23,  Edge  lane. 

2drd  Nov.,  1848.  ♦Horsfall,  Thomas  Berry,  M.P.,  Bellamour  hall, 

Staffordshire. 

6th  Dec,  1860.  "tcHoughton,  James,  84,  Rodney  street 
14th  April,  1853.  ♦JJoii^ft<(m,i{u^Aar(2^.,jtm.,Sandheys,  Waterloo. 

4th  Dec,  1856.  ^Howell,  Edward,  26,  Church  street 

Mayor  Lan.,  1849-50.    Howitt,  Thomas,  Lancaster. 

p.        8th  Nov.,  1849.    Howson,  Rev.  John  Saul,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester. 

27ihSept,  1854.  *Hubback,   Joseph,  15,  Brunswick  street,  and 

Rodney  street 

p.     10th  Dec,  1857.  "i^Hughes,  John  R.,  17,  Tower  chambers. 
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10th  Sept.,  1854.  *Hughes,  J.  B.,  5,  Wesley  place,  and  4,  Clayton 

square. 

1st  Nov.,  1866.  ^Hughes,  Lewis,  88,  Sail  Domingo  groTe. 

6th  April,  1854.    Hughes,  Thomas,  2,  Groves  terrace,  Chester. 

8th  Feb.,  1862.    Hulton,  William  Adams,  Hurst  grange,  Preston. 

Mayor  Ch.  1851-52.    Humberston,  Philip  Stapleton,  Chester. 

p.     23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Hume,  Rev.  AbraJum,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 

F.S.S.,  F.R.S.  North.  Ant.  Copenhagen,  Corr. 
Mem.  S.A.  Scot.,  Hon.  Mem.  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  Newcastle-upon-iyue,  4,  Bupert 
lane,  Vice-President. 

2l8t  May,  1857.    Hume,  Hamilton,  F.R.O.S.,  Cooma,  Tass,  New 

South  Wales. 

0th  Dec,  1858.  ^Hutchison,  Robert. 

J 

1st  April,  1852.  *Jacob,    John    Gibborn,   56,    Church    street, 

Treasurer. 

5th  Dec,  1861.    Jackson,  William,  Fleatham  house,  Si  Bees. 

23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Jacson,  Charles  B.,  Barton  hall,  Preston. 

p.       2nd  May,  1861.  "KTeffert,  F.  J.,  45,  Church  street,  and  Woolton- 

hall. 

21st  May,  1857.  *Jeffery,  James  Reddecliff,  45,  Church  street,  and 

Woolton  hall. 

23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Johnson,  J  6hnH.,7,Church  street,  and  Sou thport. 

23rd  Sept.,  1854.    Jones,  Edward,  The  Larches,  Handsworth. 

Srd  Jan.,  1861.  "f^Joues,  George,  36,  Hanover  street. 

8rd  May,  1849.  *Jon£S,  Morris  Charles,  20,  Abercromby  square. 

2nd  Dec,  1858.  *  Jones,  Robert,  7,  Batchelor  street. 

6th  Dec,  1849.  *Jones,RogerL.,  1,  Bel videre  road.  Prince's  park. 

15th  Sept,  1354.    Jones,  Thomas,  B.A.,  Chetham  Library,  Man- 
chester. 

11th  Dec,  1856.    Jones,  W.  Hope,  Hooton,  Chester. 

9th  Jan.,  1868.    Jones,  Rev.  Charles,  Rock  Ferry. 

K 

5th  Dec,  1861.    Kendal,  John,  Fishergate,  Preston. 

p.        3rd  May,  1849.    Kendrick,  James,  M.D.,  Warrington. 

1 1th  Dec,  1856.    Kershaw,  James,  M.P.,  Oaklands,  Victoria  park, 

Manchester. 

5th  March,  1868.    Kilpin,  J.  T.,  6,  Grove  street 

4th  Dec,  1862.  *King,  Lieut.-Col.  Vincent  Asbfield,  18,  Tower 

chambers,  and  Point  of  Ayr,  Oxton. 

5th  Nov.,  1868.  *King,  John  Thomson,  Clayton  square. 


6th  Maroh,  1802.  >KLurd,  John,  M.P.,  Hamilton  tqnare,  BJrk 

hewL 
23Td  Not.,  ISiS.    Langbin,  Willuim,  Mancheater. 
23rd  Hot.,  IBdS.    Legh.G. Cornwall,  M.P..HighLegh,EiiuUfc 

Ist  Dec.,  1859.    £«&,  IF.  j:,L7mepark,DUlej,3tookport 
10th  Deo.,  1S&7.    Ltigk,  Mmor  Bgtrton,  The  West  hall,  H 
Leigh,  Knutsford. 
Leigh,  Miss,  The  Limes,  Hale, 
let  Not.,  1806.  «Lillej.  John  H.,  Henderle;  tiIU.  Merton  ro 
BooUe. 
4th  March,  1868.    Lindasf ,  Bight  Hoa  the  Lord,  M.P.,  Ha 

hall,  Wigan. 
ZSrd  Not.,  1648.    Lingard,  Alexander  Rowson,  Hooton,  ChesU 


O.,   NewtoD 

I5th  April,  1868.  -^Molnnes,  J.,  23,  Lightbodj  street 

27lh  Sept,  IB54.  •Macee.  Robert  Andrew,  30.  Moorfields.  r 

Ashfield  hall,  Nestoa. 
23rd  Not.,  1848.  *M'Quih,  Petkr  Robimbon,  9,  Brunawick  stn 

and  ThomloQ  lodge,  Merton  road,  Bootle. 
6th  May,  1863.  *Macrae,  John  Wrigley,  22,  Hackiu's  hey,  i 

Seaforth  hoiiBe,  Seaforth. 


2Srd  Not.,  1646.  ^Mareden,  Oeorge.  Vemou  priory.  Edge  hill. 
1st  Deo.,  18^9.    Marsh,  John,  Bann  lea,  Ruohill. 
Gth  June,  1861.    Marsh,  John  FiteUett,'  Fairfleld  house,  ^ 
ringtoD. 
1st  Deo.,  1BS4,    Marson,  James,  Warriugton. 


6th  March,  1862.  *Matbiso:».  Wm.,  1,  Adelaide  terrace,  Watorh 
23rd  Nov.,  I84B.  aMaibr,  Joseph,  F.S.A.,  M.B.  Aaiat  S.,  F.E 
F.B.  8.  North.  Ant,  Copenhagen.  Assi 
Stranger  de  la  Sociste  Imp^riale  dee  A 
quaires  de  France,  Hod.  Mem.  8S.  Ai 
Normaudie,  rOuaet,  la  Moiinie,  Soc 
d'Emulation  d'Abbeyille,  jec,  68,  Lord  str 
President. 
Tth  Dec.,  1869.  ^-Miller,  Henry,  Toxteth  dock. 
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Sod  Jan.,  1863.    MilHgan,  James,  jun.,  Eldwood  end,  Grassen- 

due,  Aigburth. 

2l8C  Feb.,  1861.    Mills,  John,  Middle  School,  Warrington. 

20th  May,  1860.    Mills.  Robert,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  27,  Promenade, 

Rochdale. 

p.     2l8t  Deo.,  1854.  *Milner,  William,  822,  Upper  Parliament  street, 

and  PhoBnix  Safe  Works,  Windsor. 

8rd  Dec,  1857.    Moore,  Re\r.  Richard  R.,  A.M.,  Bewsey  street, 

Warrington. 

p.       8ih  Not.,  1849.    Moore,  Rev.  Thomas,  A.M.,  Midleton  College, 

County  Cork. 

p.     28rd  Not.,  1848.  '('Moss,  Rot.  John  James,  A.M.,  Upton^  Cheshire. 

p.     7th  March,  1850.  ^Mott,  Albert  J.,  21,  South  Castle  street,  and  51, 

Rodney  street. 

8rd  Deo.,  1868.    Moubert,   Adolphus,   Garswood-Ashton,  War- 
rington. 

3rd  Dec,  1857.    Moult,  William,  21,  Leigh  street,  and  Enowsley. 

2l8t  May,  1857.  ♦Mozley,  Charles,  Beaconsfleld,  Woolton. 

11th  Dec,  1856.    Myres,  John  James,  Bank  parade,  Preston. 

N 

H.S.  Ches.  1857.    Naylor,  Richard,  Hooton  hall,  Chester. 

p.         Ist  Not.,  1866.    Newbigging,  Thomas,  Bacup. 

19th  March,  1863.    Newsham,  Richard,  Preston. 

23rd  Not.,  1848.    Nicholson,  James,  F.S.A.,  Thelwall  hall,  War- 
rington. 

29th  Sept.,  1864.  *Nottingham,   John,    M.D.,    F.R.A.S.,   F.R.S., 

Northern  Antiquaries,  Copenhagen,  20,  Ros- 
common street. 

O 

p.       6th  Dec,  1849.    Ormerod,  Georpe,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S., 

Sedbury  park,  Chepstow. 

Srd  Jan.,  1850.  *OTerend,  James,  55,  Hope  street. 

8rd  Dec,  1857.    Oxley,  Frederick,  6,  Hungerford road,  London, N. 


23rd  Not.,  1858.  *Faris,  Thomas  Jeremiah,  68,  Lord  street. 

18th  Dec,  1856.    Parker,  Robert  Townley,  Cuerdon  hall,  Preston. 

7th  March,  1850.    Patten,  Right  Hon.  John  WiUon,  M.P.,  Bank 

hall,  Warrington. 

6th  Dec,  1849.    Pearce,    George   Massie,    Hackings  hey,   and 

Ormskirk. 


XTl  MEMBERS. 

1 1th  Deo.,  1856.    Pedder,  Henry  Newsham,  0,  Queen's  gate,  Prince 

Albert  road,  South  Kensington,  London,  8. 

Ist  Dec,  1864.    Perry,  Rev.  S.  G.  F.,  Incumbent  of  Tottington, 

near  Bury. 

21st  March,  1860.  *PeUy,  Thomas  Shaw. 

12th  Dec,  1867.    Pickering,  James,  Fisher  house,  Orrell. 

p.  6th  Jan.,  1849.  *Picton,  James  Allanson,  F.S.A.,  Queen  Insur- 
ance buildings,  Dale  street,  and  Sandy knowe, 
Wavertree. 

8rd  May,  1849.    Pierpoint,  Benjamin,  St.  Austin's,  Warrington. 

2drd  Nov.,  1848.    Pilkingtou,  James,  Park  pi.  House,  Blackburn. 

10th  Feb.,  1853.    Piatt,  Robert,  Stalybridge. 

1st  Dec,  1864.  *Porter,  John,  Clayton  square. 

12th  March,  1867.  *Preston,  Geo.  Theo.  Robert,  13,  Vernon  street, 

Dale  street,  and  Rock  house,West  Derby  road. 

6th  Dec,  1849.  ♦Prestou,  William,  13,  Yemon  street,  and  Rock 

house.  West  Derby  road. 

44th  Jan.,  1864.  ^Priest,   Thomas  £.,  Clarendon  rooms,  South 

John  street. 

R 

15th  March,  1849.    Rawlinson,  Robert,  C.B.,  C.E..  F.G.S.,  Sanitary 

Commissioner,  Local  Government  Act  Office, 
8,  Richmond  terrace,  Whitehall;  Lancaster 
lodge,  Boltons,  West  Brompton ;  and  Reform 
Club,  London,  S.W. 

13th  Sept,  1854.  *Raynes,  James  Trevelyan,  37,  Oldhall  street, 

and  Rock  pai-k.  Rock  Ferry. 

29th  Dec,  1854.    Rees,  William,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester. 

3rd  Dec,  1863.    Rhodocanakis,  H.  H.  the  Prince,  Manchester. 

20th  Dec,  1855.    Robin,  Rev.  P.   R.,  A.M.,  Woodchurch,  Bir- 

kenhead. 

23rd  Nov.  1848.  *Robinson,  Charles  Backhouse. 

Ist  Dec,  1864.  *Robinson,  John,  41,  Lord  street. 

8rd  Jan.,  1850.  *Ronald,  Robert  Wilson,  19,  Dale  street. 

15th  April,  1858.    Rooke,  Rev.  W.  J.  £.,  Tunstal  Vicarage,  Kirby 

Lonsdale. 

15th  April,  1858.    Rowlinson,  W.,  Windermere 
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ADDRESS 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HISTORIC  SOCIETY 

OF  LANCASHIRE   AND   CHESHIRE. 

By  Joseph  Mayer^  F,8.A,,  dtc,  dc,  President. 

(Read  Uth  Novkmbbb,*1867.) 


In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  gentlemen,  I  pointed  out  to 
the  Society  some  of  those  discrepancies  which  have  struck 
me  in  studying  the  accepted  narratives  of  our  early  history, 
and  on  this  occasion  I  purpose  yet  further  to  open  my 
difficulties.  For,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  great  lack  of  our 
generation  is — boldness  ;  not  in  theory, — far  from  it, — but  in 
attacking  ancient  faiths  and  current  explanations.  The  cut- 
and-dry  sequences  of  Hume  haye  been  received  by  the  busy 
world  without  enquiry,  until  at  length  they  positively  seem  to 
have  gained  somewhat  of  the  respect  due  to  inspired  truth ; 
yet  when  we  heretics  come  to  the  examination  of  his 
authorities,  aided  by  the  knowledge  dug  from  buried  city  and 
lonely  grave,  we  find  there  such  curious  perplexities  as  almost 
drive  us  to  despair.  For  the  pleasing  and  logical  bewilder- 
ment which  Hume  bequeathed  to  us,  none  can  wholly  blame 
the  historian.  The  savages  of  Britain  were  of  little  interest 
to  a  savant  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  his  careless  eye 
saw  no  discrepancy  between  the  successive  stories  of  Csesar^ 
Tacitus,  and  Bede;  nor  did  any  suspicion  rise  to  his 
mind  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  Oildas  and  William  of 
Malmesbury,  **  the  irivolousness  of  these  questions,"  he 
thinks,  "  corresponds  with  the  weakness  of  the  authorities/' 
But,  luckily,  a  wider  curiosity  is  now  abroad,  and  stronger 
evidence  than  that  of  Bede  must  be  called,  before  we  can  put 
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fwth  in  the  strange  story  ot  the  British  Interregnum.  One 
of  the  most  puzzling  questions, — to  me  at  least, — oonnected 
with  this  time,  I  shall  shortly  put  before  you,  but  the  first 
matter  I  would  call  to  your  attention  relates  to  ao  earlier 
period,  as  early  as  the  very  dawn  of  man's  civilisation. 

Beyond  all  cavil  man  is  now  proved  to  bave  lived  ia 
Europe  in  a  state  so  rude  that  a  natural  oavem  was  his  only 
shelter,  and  rough  Q'inta  bis  sole  implements.  It  might 
indeed  be  asserted  that  every  cavern  on  our  continent — that 
has  been  sealed  from  weather  and  flood — is  found  to  bear 
traces  of  tbie  early  occupation.  But,  to  put  my  question  in 
the  clearest  form,  we  will  pass  by  the  "  cavemmen,"  and 
take  ground  on  the  Ejokkenmoddens  of  Denmark,  which, 
probably,  show  the  second  at^e  of  man's  progress  towards 
our  own  condition.  These  shell-mounds  are,  as  yon  must  be 
well  aware,  the  refuse-heaps  of  an  ichthyufagic  people  which, 
at  an  unknown  date,  dwelt  along  the  coasls  of  the  Northern 
Seas,  the  English  Channel,  and  the  larger  lakes  of  Scotland. 
Now,  in  considering  the  savages  who  raised  these  heaps,  and 
remembering  always  that  they  had  advanced  so  far  beyond 
the  "  cavemmen  "  as  to  use  pottery,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
origin  of  our  race  may  almost  be  logically  deduced  by  a 
series  of  negatives. 

I  am  not  about  to  repeat  the  wdl-known  description  of  the 
Ejokkenmodden ;  it  must  be  ready  to  the  mind  of  each  of 
yon.  Three  points  only  I  would  touch  upon  here,  leaving  to 
your  consideration  the  minor  evidence.  Firstly  then,  the  age 
of  the  shell-monnds  must  be  to  some  extent  verified,  and  we 
have,  fortunately,  most  di^nct  testimony  upon  this  matter. 
One  of  Uie  commonest  bones  found  in  the  rubbish  is  that  of 
the  capercuiize,  which  feeds  upon  the  buds  of  the  pine.  The 
peat-fields  of  Denmark  bad  already  assured  us  that  th&t 
country  had  once  been  covered  from  end  to  end  with  pine 
forests,  and  the  presenoe  of  the  oaperouilae  enables  ua  to  fix 
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the  date  of  the  shell-mounds  as,  at  least,  equally  early  with 
that  of  the  peat.  But  in  an  unknown  age  the  pines  of 
Denmark  gave  place  to  oaks,  which  had  wholly  overspread 
the  land  at  a  period  before  iron  was  discovered.  And  before 
historic  times  these  oaks  again  had  given  place  to  the  beau- 
tiful forests  of  beech  which  are  now  a  national  boast.  These 
tliree  changes  of  vegetation  certainly  imply  successive  change 
of  climate,  each  probably  more  temperate ;  yet  the  shell- 
mounds  are  as  old  as  the  earliest,  and  at  their  foundation 
man  was  not  a  stranger  on  the  earth.  And  still,  though  ten 
thousand  years  would  be  a  very  cautious  estimate  for  such 
vast  mutations  of  nature,  the  bones  and  shells  forming  the 
heaps  are  found  to  belong  to  existing  species;  I  am  not 
aware  that  a  single  fragment  of  an  antediluvian  animal  has 
been  anywhere  uncovered.  This  fact,  while  it  precludes  the 
idea  of  any  very  terrible  cataclasm  since  the  period,  gives  us 
a  further  date  for  the  building  of  the  Ejokkenmodden,  and 
shows  what  a  vast  time  was  needed  for  the  progress  of 
man  even  to  such  a  state  of  barbarism  as  this.  But  of 
animals  still  living  in  Denmark  not  one  is  absent,  except  the 
hare,  which  was  possibly  not  eaten ; — as  among  the  Britons  in 
CeBsar's  time.  The  length  of  occupation  is  shown  to  have 
been  great  by  the  vast  size  of  some  heaps,  and  its  permanency 
throughout  the  year  is  proved  by  the  discovery  of  bones 
belonging  to  migratory  birds  of  summer  or  winter  flight. 

Is  it  probable,  or  even  possible,  that  the  builders  of  the 
shell-mounds,  so  barbarous  as  we  know  them  to  have  been, 
could  have  migrated  from  another  continent  to  the  spot  in 
which  we  find  them  ?  I  pass  by  the  unlikelihood  of  any 
migration  from  South  to  North,  from  the  tropics  to  the  frigid 
zone.  National  migrations  will  generally  be  found  to  have 
travelled  laterally  and  not  vertically.  I  would  wish  you  to 
consider  on  the  evidence  whether  it  was  possible  for  the  shell- 
mound  people  to  have  travelled  far  in  their  state  of  barbarism. 
B  2 
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There  are,  however,  two  theories  in  this  matter  which  we 
will  very  briefly  touch  upon.  Perhaps  a  few  persons  still 
have  faith  in  Archbishop  Whateley  s  solution  of  the  mystery, 
viz.,  that  the  migration  took  place  at  a  time  when  the  people 
were  more  highly  civilized;  and  that  they  gradually  fell 
lower  and  lower  in  their  new  seats.  To  support  this  extra- 
ordinary supposition  no  evidence  can  be  brought  forward, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Sir  John  Lubbock's  admirable 
refutation  of  it,  at  Dundee,  will  convince  such  few  indi- 
viduals as  may  have  lazily  adopted  a  theory  which  would 
indeed  explain  many  difficulties,  had  it  itself  a  reasonable 
explanation. 

There  is  another  school  among  us,  notably  on  the  growth 
I  think,  which,  under  shelter  of  Professor  Darwin's  wing, 
would  trace  all  life  to  one  spontaneous  generation,  repeated 
more  or  less  frequently  under  identical  circumstances.  (I 
know  that  exception  may  be  taken  to  any  formula  of  this 
creed,  but,  plainly  stated,  that,  as  I  understand,  is  the  theory 
on  which  they  cautiously  build.)  Now  I  do  not  wish  to  speak 
at  length  upon  **  The  Origin  of  Species,"  nor  in  any  form  to 
condemn  its  bold  suggestions,  but  certain  links  seem  to  me 
needful  between  one  form  of  life  and  another  which  are  not 
found  in  the  Ejokkenmodden ;  for,  although,  as  an  extreme 
example,  one  might  credit  that  a  monkey  had  advanced 
slowly  into  the  human  type,  no  one  can  believe  that  a  bull, 
or  a  dog,  without  a  miracle  could  beget  a  human  baby. 
There  must  be  many  steps  in  such  a  progress,  and  those  steps 
should  have  left  their  print  wherever  mankind  is  found.  It 
will  be  said  that  such  prints  or  links  may  be  found  in  the 
earliest  seats  of  man ;  but  then  again  we  find  ourselves  face 
to  face  with  the  theory  of  migration. 

Was  mankind  then  autochthonic,  at  least  in  the  sense  that 
it  derived  its  life  from  no  earlier  vitality,  nor  reached  the 
divers  olimes  in  which  we  find  it  by  migrations  ?    I  remember 


perfectly  well  ibe  oft-quoted  passage  from  Capt.  Cook's  Diary 
(third  voyage),  which  instances  the  peopling  of  a  South  Sea 
island  by  accidental  migration ;  nor  do  I  forget  the  strong 
arguments  drawn  from  philology  and  from  the  shape  of  the 
early  bronze  weapons  of  Europe  ;  but  they  are  not  pertinent 
to  this  enquiry.  That  at  a  period  shortly  earlier  than  our 
records,  there  were  great  migrations  from  the  eastern  continent 
to  ours,  I  firmly  belieye,  but  such  occurrences  in  no  way 
touch  the  question  of  man's  origin.  I  feel  convinced  that 
this  problem  will  one  day  be  answered  finally,  and  to  hasten 
that  moment  I  have  thus  briefly  called  your  attention  to  it. 

Descending,  gentlemen,  to  a  date  far  later,  I  should  wish  to 
consider  with  you  the  famous  Wall  of  Hadrian,  which  divided 
the  Boman  province  from  Caledonia.  The  height  of  this 
stupendous  rampart  was  certainly  twelve  feet,*  probably  more ; 
its  breadth  was  eight  feet,  and  its  length  seventy-three  and 
a-half  miles.  The  masonry  was  wholly,  or  in  great  part, 
constructed  by  Hadrian,  but  the  entire  work  occupied  fifty 
years  of  interrupted  labour.  Now  let  us  examine  who  were 
the  enemies  so  terrible  that  a  barrier  like  this  should  be 
thrown  up  against  them. 

We  are  told,  firstly,  that  they  were  Caledonians  or  Britons; 
secondly,  that  they  were  naked  savages,  ignorant  of  building 
as  of  clothes,  fed  by  the  chase  and  pasture  alone ;  fish,  we 
are  expressly  told  by  Dion  Cassius,  they  did  not  use.  They 
lived  in  tents,  had  wives  in  common,  and  were  epicures  in 
cannibalism.t  For  arms  they  had  a  leather  target,  a  pointless 
sword  of  iron,  and  darts  tipped  with  bone.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  the  Caledonians.  In  regard  to  their  numbers, 
a  calculation  may  be  made  from  the  analogy  of  savage  tribes 
existing  at  this  day  in  the  hunting  stage  of  humanity. 
Without  taking  the  North  American  Indians  aS  our  parallel, 

*  Bede.    It  measured  12ft.  in  bis  time. 
t  Gibbon^  c.  xxy.    Jerome,  vol.  ii,  p.  75. 


of  whose  hunliDg  grouDds  a  oompetent  witness,  Mr.  School- 
craft, estimates  that  each  warrior  needs  fifty  thousand  acres 
for  the  support  of  his  familj,  we  may  find  abundant  proof  in 
every  part  of  the  globe  that,  living  by  the  ohase  alone,  each 
head  of  a  household  will  need,  at  the  very  least  possible,  one 
square  mile  of  first-rate  game  land  to  range  over,*  and  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  any  race  that  is  so  economical  by  the 
half.  Besides,  all  modem  savages,  I  believe,  eat  fish.  But 
taking  the  very  liberal  estimate  whioh  I  have  granted  to  the 
Caledonians,  we  shall  find  that  the  heads  of  families  were 
about  thirty  thousand  in  number;  and  this  supposition  is 
exactly  confirmed  by  Tacitus,  who  relates  that  the  great  chief 
Galgacus,  having  strained  every  resouroe,  brought  Jast  that 
number  of  men  into  the  field  against  Agricola  at  the  battle  of 
the  Grampianst ;  and  among  them  were  many  aged  persons 
and  youths.  Agricola  plainly  believed  that  the  loss  of  ten 
thousand  men  had  broken  the  Caledonian  power  beyond 
repair,  and  tranquilly  he  returned  to  Rome,  leaving  behind 
him  no  rampart  except  the  discipline  of  the  legions  and  the 
well-tried  bravery  of  the  Britons.;     This  was  A.D.  84. 

Let  aa  for  a  moment  contrast  this  paltry  body  of  savages 
with  the  dense  population  of  the  Boman  province.  In  the 
frantic  revolt  of  Boadicea  seventy  thousand  Latin  subjects 
were  slain  in  two  colonite  alone.  The  army  that  met  Sueto- 
nius-numbered two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  of  whom 
eighty  thousand  perished  on  the  field§  ;  but  even  such  a  blow 
was  scarcely  felt  in  the  crowd  of  British  warriors,  and  the 
victory  of  Suetonius  was  followed  by  a  long  period  of  inaction; 
during  which  Turpilianus  made  no  attempt  upon  the  defeated 

*  See  Prtkitloric  Tinui,  bj  Sir  Joba  Lnbbock,  p.  182-3 
*  Toditus.  Vila  Agricolie,  cap.  ST. 
{  Agrticola  indeed  eatablisbed  forte  in  tbe  conqnered  couatry,  bal  DOitiing  like 
ft  vail  or  fenae. 
1  Aon.  lib.  liT,  e 


tribefi.  Tet  ^e  are  to  credit^  on  the  anthority  of  a  second- 
hand historian  and  haIf*a-do2en  foolish  monks,  that  these 
very  lean  kine  had  grown  so  fat^  and  these  hrave,  fat  balls 
so  very  poor,  in  the  space  of  forty  years,  that  from  end  to 
end  the  province  was  devoured)  vbA  the  Bomnn  drfenders,  with 
native  allies^  were  set  at  nought  and  overooaa^  !  But  let  ns 
own,  gentlemen,  that  the  explanation  is  offered  to  one's  hand. 
The  Britons,  forsooth,  in  the  lifetime  even  of  those  who 
sacked  Gamaladnnnm  and  fought  the  great  battle  of  Boadicea^ 
were  so  corrupted  by  the  luxuries  of  slavery,  so  polished  and 
emasculated  in  the  Roman  ''  er^astula,"  as  to  be  unable  to 
defend  life  ot  property  agaii&st  the  cannibal  invaders !  Yerily 
this  is  a  stfaAge  page  of  history,  and  one  on  which  much 
authority  should  be  cited. 

Hadrian  landed  in  Britain  A.D.  119,  thirty^five  years  after 
the  departure  of  Agrioola.  Among  the  colonists  and  veterans 
were  men,  still  hale  and  hearty,  who  hod  borne  arms  at  the 
battle  of  the  Grampians,  when  the  redoubted  Galgacus  and 
his  army  were  utterly  touted  by  two  Boman  legions.  Hadrian 
was  a  valiant  soldier,  and  most  surely  an  unlikely  subject  for 
panic,  yet  Bis  first  act  was  to  abandon  Agricola's  conquests, 
and  to  conmience  the  rampart  that  bears  his  name.  But  the 
ordinary  garrison  of  Britain,  w  we  know  by  many  inscriptions 
and  other  witnesses,  was  four  legions,*  which  would  average, 
with  auxiliaries  and  cavalry,  40,000  soldiers.  And  excepting 
for  the  Jeremiads  of  Gildas,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Britons  had  degenerated  from  their  forefathers' 
courage.  To  the  last  they  were  favourites  in  the  Boman 
amphitheatre,  as  more  ferocious  and  determined  than  any 
other  gladiators.  The  highwaymen  of  Britain  had  also  their 
renown  even  at  that  early  date ;  Libanius  offered  oratorical 
honour  to  the  Celtic  Dick  Turpin. 

^  The  3nd,  OUi,  Oib  and  20th.  Mr.  Brace  estimates  the  four  legions  of  Aulus 
Plantos,  with  their  aaxiliaries,  at  50,000  tnen.  I  do  not  know  his  authority. 
Baman  Wall,  p.  8. 


It  is  mucb  to  be  regretted  that  Tacitus  ia  not  more  explicit 
in  his  hint  that  the  Caledonians  vtere  German  by  race.  He 
Bays  vaguely  "  that  the  red  hair  and  large  limbs  of  that 
"  people  indicate  "  such  an  origin ;  and  from  the  context  it 
appears  certain  that  he  looked  upon  them  as  a  race  utterly 
distinct  from  the  midland  Silurea,  or  the  Gallic  or  the  Belgio 
peoples  of  the  south.  Could  we  resolve  that  the  suggestioD 
was  true,  some  light  might  be  thrown  upon  the  building  of 
the  wall,  by  supposing  an  alliance  between  the  Bavages  of 
Scotland  and  the  fat  more  dangerous  pirates  of  the  North 
Sea. 

And  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  first  hint  of  a  British 
fleet  is  just  oontemporaneoua  with  the  building  of  the  walL 
"  MffiniuB  Agrippa,  tribune  of  the  first  cohort  of  the  Spaniards, 
"and  prefect  of  the  British  fleet,"  was  sent  by  the  divlDe 
Hadrian  on  his  expedition.  The  Saxons  were  just  now  be- 
ginning to  move  from  their  dreary  forests,  whether  pressed  by 
crowding  tribes,  or  solely  ambitious  for  fight,  we  shall  never 
know.  Is  it  not  probable  that  one  of  their  earliest  swoops 
would  be  upon  Sootlaud,  vhich  perhaps  they  found  occupied 
by  a  kindred  race,  speaking  a  language  akin  ?  If  this  be  so, 
the  precautions  of  Hadrian  are  juBt  intelligible;  for  these 
pirates  were  certainly  able  to  face  the  Boman  legions  with  a 
possibility  of  success,  which  one  can  scarcely  believe  of  the 
Caledonians.  It  may  be  said  that  the  few  notices  of  Roman 
histories  give  ue  no  authority  for  this  snpposilion  ;  that  the 
plague  of  tlie  rovers  is  not  heard  of  for  nearly  a  century 
later.  This  is  not  to  be  denied.  But  our  very  first  notice  of 
them  is  of  a  people  already  the  scourge  of  the  northern  seas, 
not  timidly  feeling  their  way  among  uokoown  dangers,  but 
furiously  ravaging  the  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Britain.  Besides, 
the  Saxons  rarely  fought  unless  their  booty  was  in  danger; 

'  ViM  AgtiiolB,  0.  II. 
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and  the  long  sea  reaches  of  Scotland  wonld  give  them  peoaliar 
opportunities  for  reaching  their  own  element.  And  it  should 
also  he  remembered  that  the  historians  seldom  honour  the 
Scottish  heroes  with  any  other  title  than  "  barbarian/'  which 
they  could  probably  confer  with  equal  indifference  upon  our 
own  forefathers. 

There  are  other  circumstances  also^^  which  I  hope  at  some 
future  time  to  bring  before  you,  that  giye  this  supposition 
some  little  additional  support  in  my  own  eyes.  And  if  it  he 
rejected,  nor  any  other  fill  its  place^  I  find  myself  once  more 
in  hopeless  bewilderment,  eyeing,  if  I  may  so  speak,  a  colossal 
*'  mare  8  nest "  that  stretches  from  one  side  of  our  island  to 
the  other,  declaredly  biylt  for  a  cause  I  cannot  understand, 
to  protect  a  country  of  warriors  more  than  able  to  protect 
themselves.t 

There  is  a  movement  just  now  among  a  certain  set  of  bold 
antiquarians  to  which  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention 
before  I  make  an  end — that  is,  to  restore  to  our  alphabet  the 
lost  letters  of  the  English  tongue.  There  may  be  a  few 
among  the  younger  members  here  who  stare  aghast  at  the 
mention  of  lost  letters,  in  a  language  already  spoken  over  the 
third  part  of  the  world,  and  which  as  yet  is  thought  to  show 
no  signs  of  weakness  or  decay.  But  in  the  English  tongue, 
as  we  write  it,  nearly  a  half  of  the  sounds  remain  without 
distinctive  character,  and  from  this  cause  arise  misspellings, 
bad  grammar,  and  false  pronunciation.  Another  evil  also 
follows,  not  to  be  overlooked  because  Englishmen  suffer  little 
from  it ;  a  great  and  needless  difficulty  in  learning  the 
tongue.      Endless  are  the   systems  of   writing,  phonetic, 

*  For  iiutonce,  Bed«  himself  (lib.  i,  o.  12,  Ecc,  HU.)  relates  that  the  legion 
lent  by  CEtias  drove  the  Kcts  and  Scots  orer  sea,  which  had  not  been  done 
before.    Where  did  they  drive  them  to  t 

•f  Oibbon,  Dee,  and  Fail,  c.  zxvii.  Maximius  is  said  to  have  been  followed 
to  Oanl  by  one  hundred  thonsaud  enthusiastic  youths,  besides  thirty  thousand 
soldiers; — and  such  a  resUess  and  martisl  people  could  not  resist  tlie  Caledonian 
savages  I 
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symbolic,  and  other,  with  which  inventors'  heads  have  been 
turned,  and  the  temper  of  the  public  tried  from  the  conver- 
sion until  now, — and  all  for  the  want  of  those  lost  letters. 
Let  us  see  a  little  what  they  are,  that  we  may  judge  the 
prudence  of  those  few  heroes  who  dare  to  propose  their 
restoration. 

In  this  English  speech  which  we  use  there  are  thirteen 
vowels  ;  the  Latin  alphabet,  which  our  fathers  were  persuaded 
to  adopt,  has  but  five.  Too  lazy  to  learn  the  futhorc,  per- 
haps fussing  over  it  with  holy  water  as  an  invention  of  the 
pagan  gods,  Augustin  and  his  monks  imposed  on  the  English 
their  own  imperfect  abecedarium  with  their  religion.  And 
how  did  they  manage  to  express  thirteen  sounds  with  five 
characters  ?  I  am  told  that  St.  Augustin  performed  many 
miracles,  but  plainly  this  was  beyond  his  power;  for  he 
escaped  the  di£Sculty  in  a  manner  that  reminds  one  of  Alex- 
ander before  the  Gordian  knot.  Thus  were  the  sounds 
portioned  out  among  the  letters,  and  thus  they  remain  to  our 
day:— 

a  took  four — as  in  hat,  hate,  hall,  and  harm. 

e  took    two — as  in  bet  and  beet. 

I  took    two — as  in  flit  and  flite. 

o  took  three — as  in  not  and  note,  and  noose. 

u  took    two — as  in  cub  and  cube. 

The  interchangeable  letters,  w  and  y,  the  Latins,  very 
unwillingly  we  may  believe,  were  compelled  to  take  in. 

Of  the  twenty-two  English  consonants  they  boldly  omitted 
seven, — ch,  edh,  elh,  ess,  esh,  ezh,  ^/i^,— but  in  return  they 
gave  us  two,  which  we  did  not  in  the  least  require, — c  and  f. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  we  needed  thirty-eight  letters,  and 
thirty-eight  we  had ;  taking  away  our  own,  the  Latins  gave 
us  twenty-six  in  exchange,  but  inasmuch  as  two  are  perfectly 
useless,  we  fall  back  on  twenty-four ;  fourteen — more  than 
the  half — are  thus  missing.     Of  these  the  most  important,  or 
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at  least  those  selected  for  a  first  essay  by  our  Restorers,  are 
tha  and  edh^  as  in  through  and  though — the  latest  to  give 
way  before  Roman  indolence,  and  so,  perhaps,  the  easiest  to 
restore.     The  characters  are  simple  enoagh,  jp  tha,  ^  edh, 

and  that  they  may  shortly  become  familiar  to  all  eyes  should 
be  the  prayer  of  intelligent  antiquarians.  This  is  not  the 
first  attempt  to  restore  letters,  devoured  but  digested  not,  by 
the  greedy  abecedarium ;  even  Chilperic,  the  rude  king  of  the 
Franks,  lost  patience  in  witnessing  a  struggle  so  foolish 
between  speech  and  sign  ;  o  long,  e  long,  tha,  and  double  t/, 
were  added  to  the  French  alphabet  by  his  decree.  But  kings 
pass  and  indolence  remains.  The  monks  may  indeed  have 
scoured  the  old  books,  according  to  command,  but  the  restored 
letters  fell  slowly  from  use  again.  Chilperic,  indeed,  was  so 
ill  advised  as  to  choose  Greek  signs,  at  random,  to  note  the 
German  sounds ;  in  England  we  did  more  wisely  in  searching 
the  ancient  futhorc  for  our  symbols,  and  for  this  cause,  per- 
haps, our  interpolations  lasted  longer  than  did  those  of  the 
Franks  and  Goths,  who  suffered  from  the  same  evil.  But  at 
length  they  dropped  away,  forgotten.  May  this  new  effort  be 
more  successful ! 

In  other  ways,  gentlemen,  we  should  do  well  to  wend  back 
again  to  the  speech  and  spirit  of  our  forefathers.  I  would 
not  go  so  far  as  to  forbid  all  polysyllables,  or  words  of  foreign 
source;  but  most  surely,  had  I  the  power,  I  would  banish 
three-fourths  of  them,  as  useless  and  emasculate.  There  is 
a  story  I  once  heard  of  a  great  living  scholar  who  has  an 
enthusiastic  love  for  our  ancient  speech.  He  had  been 
dwelling  upon  the  beauty  and  music  of  monosyllables,  so 
ignorantly  scorned  by  the  writers  of  our  time.  A  boy  who 
stood  beside  him,  listeniug  in  much  bewilderment  to  his 
fervent  outburst,  asked  for  a  specimen  of  that  dying  tongue 
which  was  worthy  of  such  enthusiasm.  "I  will  give  you 
*'  one,  my  boy,"  said  the  Doctor,  putting  his  arm  round  him. 
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"  When  Bathsheba  came  to  ber  son's  pslace  to  ask  a  gnice 
"  from  him,  the  great  king  stepped  down  from  his  throne,  and 
"  pat  her  in  the  place  of  honour,  and  said — '  Speak  on,  my 
" '  mother,  for  I  will  not  say  thee  nay.'  The  wisest  man 
"  that  ever  was,  spoke  in  monosyllables  when  he  wished  to  be 
"  most  tender  and  loving  and  worshipful.  Put  in  that  exqaisite 
"  sentence  ooe  word  of  French  or  Latin,  and  off  flies  all  that 
"  tenderness  that  must  have  warmed  the  mother's  heart  within 
"  her.  We  stupid  people,  my  boy,  can  scarcely  find  a  wiser 
"  model  than  Solomon."  For  though  I  am  no  alarmist, 
unless  some  great  man  do  rise  up  to  restore  our  speech,  I 
declare  it  will  surely  die, — die,  at  least,  in  that  dainty  beauty 
which  is  its  greatest  charm.  A  language  of  accuracy  and 
logic  ours  can  never  be ;  though  we  twist  it  as  we  may,  never 
could  it  be  said  of  English,  as  Balsac  said  of  French,  "  if  a 
"  sentence  be  doubtful  in  meaning  it  is  certainly  bad  grammar." 
Our  forefathers  yielded  something  of  strictness  when  they 
secured  the  most  poetic  idiom  that  the  world  ever  saw  ;  but 
as  English  is  written  to-day,  gentlemen,  I  declare  that  it  has 
neither  richness  nor  beauty  nor  accuracy.  For  the  changes 
that  are  daily  making  ere  changes  of  words,  and  nothing  hut 
words ;  a  dissyllable  for  a  monosyllable,  bastard  Latin  for 
pare  Angle.  Were  they  improvements  in  structure,  to  better 
the  vagueness  of  our  grammar,  I  would  be  among  the  first  to 
praise,  as  I  have  shewn  above ;  but  no  such  sign  is  visible. 
Unless  our  brothers  across  the  Atlantic,  or  over  the  Indian 
sea,  should  hold  to  our  stately  mother  tongue  with  a  closer 
love  than  we,  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  its  beauty  will 
have  passed  away. 


NOTES  UPON  WAR  MEDALS,  NAVAL  AND 

MILITARY. 

By  J.  Harru  GibsoH,  Esq, 

(RxAD  12th  Dbcbmbbb,  1667.) 


THE  PAPAL  DECORATIONS  OF   1860. 

The  study  of  medals  and  decorations  awarded  for.  military  or 
naval  service^  is^  comparatively  speaking,  a  new  branch  of 
numismatic  science.  An  historical  record  stamped  upon  a 
piece  of  metal  is  of  greater  value  in  the  elucidation  of  minor 
events  in  the  annals  of  a  state  or  kingdom^  than  the  infor- 
mation which  may  be  gained  by  careful  reading  or  the  study 
of  manuscript.  That  which  is  recorded  upon  the  obverse  or 
reverse  of  an  ancient  coin  or  medal,  must  be  received  as 
accurate  and  truthful^  whether  directly  giving  the  name  and 
titles  of  some  individual  little  known  in  history,  or  whether 
some  remarkable  event  is  distinctly  noticed;  while  on  the 
oth^r  hand  the  most  assiduous  research  is  often  productive  of 
only  supposition. 

Addison,  in  his  Dialogues  upon  the  usefulness  of  Ancient 
Medals,  has  said  : — "  It  was  indeed  the  best  way  in  the  world 
"  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  great  actions,  thus  to  coin  out 
"  the  life  of  an  Emperor,  and  to  put  every  great  exploit  into 
the  mint.  It  was  a  kind  of  printing,  before  the  art  was 
invented.  It  is  by  this  means  that  Monsieur  Yaillant  has 
"  disembroiled  a  history  that  was  lost  to  the  world  before  his 
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"  time,  and  out  of  a  short  collection  of  medals  has  given  us 
"  a  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Syria.  For  this  too  is  an 
"  advantage  medals  have  over  books,  that  they  tell  their  atory 
"  mach  quicker,  and  sum  up  a  whole  volume  in  twenty  or 
"  thirty  reTersea.  They  are  indeed  the  best  epitomes  in  the 
"  world,  and  let  yoa  see  with  one  cast  of  an  eye  the  Bubstaoce 
"  of  ahove  a  hundred  pages." 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  coins  and  medals  do  help  to 
ezpltun  the  history  of  nations :  so  do  badges  of  distinction 
illustrate  the  military  history  of  empires. 

The  decorations,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  bring  before 
your  notice  this  evening,  were  presented  by  His  Holiness 
Pio  Nono  to  a  wonnded  volunteer  officer  (a  British  subject) 
in  the  Papal  army  of  1860.  This  army  consisted  of  volun- 
teers  from  all  parts  of  Europe  : — Germans,  Frenobmen, 
Belgians,  Italians,  and  British  subjects;  and  according  to 
General  Lamoricidre's  estimate  amounted  altogether  to  a  littls 
over  16,000  men.*  The  favourite  or  "  oraok"  regiments  were 
called  Guides  and  Zouaves.  The  soldier  who  received  tha 
deoorationa  served  in  the  latter  corps. 

ORDER  OF  PIUS  IX,  SECOND  CLASS. 

This  order  of  knighthood  waa  instituted  on  the  ]  7th  June, 
1847,t  and  is  divided  into  two  classes.  The  badge  of  the 
second  class  is  of  fine  gold,  and  consists  of  a  blue  enameled 
star  of  eight  points  fixed  upon  a  gold  radiation:  on  the  centre 
of  the  star  Js  a  stod  of  white  enamel,  inscribed  "  Pits  IX," 
in  gold  letters :  this  is  encircled  by  a  band  bearing  the  legend — 
+  "  ViBTVTi  £T  Merito"— in  relief  and  blue  enamel.  On 
the   reverse  is  fixed   a   white   enamelled   stud,   inscribed— 


'  TWe  Unittd  Btnlte  Magazine,  18B0,  p«rl  it,  p.  857, 
+  Ttdt  8ii  Bonird  Bmke'a  Orden  of  Kn^Wmii,  p.  ITS. 
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"*  Anno  MDCGCXLVII."    It  is  Buspended  to  the  breast  by 
a  dark  bhke  ribbon  edged  with  two  narrow  stripes  of  crimson. 

THE  PAPAL  WAR  MEDAL,  1860. 

The  medals  given  to  all  grades  who  served  the  Pope  in  this 
war  are  the  same  in  type ;  a  difference  being  in  the  metal  and 
clasps  attached.  By  hx  the  greater  number  were  distributed 
in  German  silver,  the  wounded  only  received  the  decoratioB 
in  gold.  The  clasps  are  inscribed — Les  Grottes,  Ferugia, 
Pesaro,  Spolbto,  Gastelfidardo  and  Ancona.  That  for 
*'  Les  Grottes"  is  exceedingly  scarce.  In  this  affair  Colonel 
Pinodin,  with  a  small  force  of  fifty  gendarmes,  attacked  and 
defeated  three  hundred  Garibaldians.  Colonel  Pinodin  was 
afterwards  made  a  General ;  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Castelfidardo. 

The  medal  in  gold  consists  of  a  crimson  enamelled  cross 
inverted,  and  resting  upon  the  head  of  a  serpent,  by  which  it 
is  encircled.  The  serpent  is  here  emblematic  of  eternity,  the 
inverted  cross  is  symbolical  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter, 
who  was  crucified  with  his  head  downwards. 

Outside  the  serpent  is  the  legend,  in  gold  letters  upon  blue 
enamel — pro  Petri  sede — **  for  the  seat  of  Peter" — Pio  IX. 
P.  M.,  A.  XV. 

Reverse : — Victoria  qvae  vincit  mvndvm  fides  nostra. 
"  The  victory  which  conquers  the  world  is  our  faith."  This 
medal  has  one  clasp,  inscribed — Castelfidardo. 

Bibbon — Crimson,  with  two  stripes  of  white  edged  with 
yellow. 

The  third  medal  I  have  to  notice  is  a  commemorative  one. 
After  the  battle  of  Castelfidardo,  the  Pope  presented  this 
medal,  first  in  bronze  and  afterwards  in  silver,  to  about  fifteen 
\  of  his  wounded  soldiers. 

^  Obverse : — ^Bust  of  His  Holiness  Pius  IX.    Legend  : — 

^  Pivs  IX.  Pont.  Max. 
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Reverse: — Inscribed,  Catholicis  peregre  advenientibvs 

CIVES    BOMANI    FRATRIBVS    C0NC0RDIS8IMIS    IN    PONT.   MaX. 
PARENTIS  OMNIVM  IVRIBVS  DEFENDENDIS  TVTANDIS. — In  IPSIS 

Paschae  solemnibvs,  anno  MDCCCLX. 

'*  The  Boman  citizens  to  their  Catholic  brethren  coming 
"  from  other  lands,  and  acting  with  the  greatest  concord  in 
"  defending  and  securing  the  rights  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
"  the  Father  of  all."—"  On  the  festival  of  Easter,  anno  1860." 

Legend : — Mvltitvdinis  credentivm  cor  vnvm  et  anima 
VNA. — "  One  heart  and  one  soul  of  the  multitude  of  believers." 


ON  THE  ANCIENT  CASTLE  AT  BURY, 

LANCASHIRE. 

By  Charles  Hardwick,  Esq,, 

Author  of  *'  A  History  of  Preston  and  its  EnTirons/'  Sec, 
(BsAD  12th  Dbcbmbib,  1867.) 


In  September,  1866,  some  labourers  were  employed  by  the 
Improvement  Commissioners  of  Bury  in  constructing  a  sewer 
across  a  piece  of  waste  ground,  named  *'  Castle  Croft,"  which 
had  been  previously  cleared  of  some  rickety  buildings  of  a 
somewhat  temporary  character.  In  the  course  of  their  labours 
the  workmen  came  upon  the  foundation-walls  of  the  ancient 
castle  of  Bury.  The  Commissioners,  with  the  assent  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby's  Steward,  determined  to  make  further  exca- 
vations in  the  interest  of  local  historical  knowledge.  I 
visited  the  spot  several  times  during  the  progress  of  the  work, 
and  carefully  noted  at  the  time  any  matters  possessing  the 
slightest  archsBological  importance. 

The  direction  of  the  sewer  was  nearly  from  east  to  west. 
It  crossed  the  remains  of  a  wall,  which  was  at  first  thought  to 
pertain  to  the  ancient  keep  of  the  stronghold ;  but  subsequent 
excavations  demonstrated  this  conjecture  to  be  erroneous.  The 
workmen  next  extended  their  labour  in  a  line  with  this  wall, 
in  a  southward  direction.  On  reaching  the  south-west  angle, 
a  trench  was  driven  eastward,  along  the  line  of  the  south  wall, 
when  the  foundation  and  lower  portion  of  the  structure  were 
exposed  to  view.  The  earth  about  the  east  wall  was  after- 
wards excavated  in  a  similar  manner.    With  the  exception  of 
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the  nortb-eaet  angle,  wluch  is  coyered  wilh  boildings,  the  boun- 
dary wall  of  an  entire  parallelogram  vaa  laid  bare.  Frevions 
to  thiB,  however,  I  bad  suggested  the  propriety  of  digging  a 
trench  acrose  the  enclosure,  which  resulted  in  the  discorery 
of  an  inner  wall  of  very  massive  masonry,  which,  on  being 
followed,  proved  to  be  the  foundation  of  one  side  of  the 
donjon  or  keep  of  the  stronghold.  When  excavated  on  all 
sides,  it  was  found  to  form  a  parallelogram,  measuring,  ex- 
ternally, about  eighty-two  feet  by  sixty-three  feet.  The 
dimensions  of  the  outer  enclosure  are  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  by  a  hundred  and  thirteen  feet. 

The  keep  or  donjon  tower  occupies  about  the  centre  of  the 
larger  enclosure,  the  foundations  of  which,  as  I  bad  antici- 
pated, were  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  have  supported  the 
heavy  masonry  common  to  the  saperetmcture  of  such  build- 
ings. It  did  not  appear  to  be  in  any  place  two  feet  in 
thickness.  It  exhibited  indications  of  having  slightly  given 
way  at  some  early  period,  from  internal  lateral  pressure. 
Apparently  with  the  view  to  support  it  and  impart  to  it 
additional  strength,  strong  buttresses,  within  a  few  feet  of 
each  other,  seem  to  have  been  afterwards  added.  These 
buttresses  are  formed  of  well  squued  atones,  and  are  of  a 
different  class  of  masonry  from  that  of  the  wall  they  support. 
The  atones  exhibit  the  workmen's  mark  in  the  form  of  an 
X,  with  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  points  joined  together, 
60  as  to  give  the  figure  somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  hour- 
glass.  The  fact  that  these  battresses  are  not  "  tied  "  into  the 
main  wall  furnishes  additional  evidence  of  their  more  recent 
construction.  The  foundations  of  the  donjon  or  inner  struc- 
ture are  of  massive  masonry,  and  upwards  of  six  feet  in 
thi^ImesB.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  buttressed  wall 
formed  the  enclosure  called  the  inner  baillie,  and  separated 
it  from  the  larger  outer  court,  which  contained  the  stables, 
offices,  dwellings  for  8ervants>  retainers,  &o.    From  Aikis's 
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map  it  appears  that  the  outer  enclosure  was  of  considerable 
dimensions^  measuring  about  six  hundred  feet  by  four 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  keep  or  citadel,  including  its 
surrounding  wall,  does  not  occupy  the  centre  of  this  larger 
enclosure,  but  is  situated  nearer  to  its  south-east  comer. 
This  is  usually  the  case  with  Norman  castles.  Saxon  keeps 
were  generally  built  on  or  attached  to  the  outer  wall,  as  at 
Castleton  in  Derbyshire,  and  at  Porchester  in  Hampshire. 
The  keep  of  the  former  is  inferior,  in  point  of  dimensions,  to 
that  of  Bury ;  being  only  about  fifty  feet  square.  The  ex- 
ternal fortification  is  likewise  much  less,  measuring  only 
about  two  hundred  feet  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The 
celebrated  Norman  keep  at  Rochester,  which  is  regarded  as 
an  excellent  specimen  of  its  class,  is  only  about  seventy  feet 
square. 

It  appears  that  a  large  amount  of  rubbish  has  accumulated 
on  the  site,  some  of  it  in  relatively  recent  times.  Where  this 
has  been  removed  we  have  evidence  that  the  original  earth 
had  been  removed  on  the  outside  from  around  the  foundation 
of  the  buttressed  wall,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  original 
character  of  the  site  itself,  would  give  to  the  ground  on  which 
the  donjon  and  inner  court  are  situated,  the  appearance  of  a 
slight  mound  or  plateau,  of  some  three  or  four  feet  in  eleva- 
tion. The  original  foundations  of  the  buttressed  wall  are 
built  against  the  side  of  this  earth-mound.  They  are  thickest 
in  the  centre  of  the  south  wall,  where  most  probably  stood 
the  gateway.  There  is  nothing  in  these  foundation  walls  that 
indicates  with  certainty  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing. From  some  rudely  carved  ornamental  stones,  however^ 
which  lay  scattered  about,  the  superstructure  appears  to  have 
been  erected  in  what  is  termed  the  "  decorated "  style  of 
"  Gothic  "  architecture,  which  was  chiefly  adopted  in  England 
during  the  fourteenth  century.  This  does  not,  however, 
necessarily  imply  that  no  other  building  previously  occupied 
c2 
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the  site,  which  has  been  evidently  one  of  considerable  natural 
strength.  From  Aikin's  map  it  will  be  seen  that  the  castle 
was  protected,  especially  on  the  north  and  .west  sides,  by  a 
steep  precipice,  and  that  an  ancient  branch  of  the  Irwell,  or 
an  artificial  fosse,  having  connection  with  that  river,  skirted 
its  base. 

Little  is  known,  of  a  reliable  character,  of  the  early  history 
of  Bury.  The  name  itself  is  but  one  of  the  many  forms 
which  have  arisen  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  burh,  which  signi- 
fies a  hill,  or  fort,  or  defended  homestead  of  any  class.  On 
the  formation  of  our  parliamentary  system,  the  boroughs, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  counties  or  shires,  were  chiefly 
walled  towns,  or  towns  which  provided  for  their  own  defence, 
and  possessed  privileges  withheld  from  their  rural  neighbours, 
who  were  either  the  retainers,  vassals,  or  serfs  of  the  lords  of 
the  soil. 

If  we  possessed  any  reliable  evidence  that  the  term  "  Bury" 
was  applied  to  this  locality  before  the  Norman  Conquest^  we 
might  reasonably  endorse  the  opinion  of  more  than  one  local 
historian,  that  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  "  conjectured  "  im- 
portant castles  erected  between  the  Kibble  and  Mersey  during 
what  is  termed  the  **  Saxon "  period  of  our  history.  Mr. 
Baines  {Hist.  Lane,  vol.  i,  p.  38)  cites  the  Venerable  Bede 
as  his  authority  for  fixing  these  twelve  strongholds  in  the 
following  localities  : — "  Well-ey,  Wal-ton,  Child-wall,  Win- 
wick,  Black-stone,  Pen-wort-ham,  Seph-ton,  Stan-dish, 
Wig-an,  Roch-dale,  Middle-ton,  and  Berry."  Fenwortham 
is  the  only  locality  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Survey  as  the 
site  of  a  castle  within  the  district  named.  On  turning  to 
book  ii,  chap.  9,  §  3,  of  Bede's  History,  as  directed  by  Mr. 
Baines,  we  find  no  reference  to  castles  whatever,  but  much 
about  the  ordaining  of  bishops  and  the  marrying  of  virgins. 
In  fact  the  reference  is  either  a  clerical  or  a  typographical 
blunder.    Mr.  Baines  realty  intended  to  have  referred  the 
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historical  stadent  to  the  pages  of  that  semi-romance  writer, 
the  Bev.  John  Whitaker,  the  author  of  a  History  of  Man' 
Chester^  an  antiquary  whose  fertile  imagination  discerned 
Saxon  *'  castles  "  often  merely  in  the  sound  of  the  names  of 
such  places  as  those  ahove  quoted.  There  may  have  heen 
some  kind  of  fortress  at  Bury  in  Saxon  times,  hut  we  have 
at  present  no  reliable  evidence  of  the  fact,  except  that  which 
is  furnished  by  the  name  itself.  That  a  Saxon  fortification 
existed  at  Manchester,  as  well  as  a  Soman  castrum,  is  testified 
to  by  remains,  and  by  direct  reference  to  such  a  structure  in 
the  Saxon  Chronicle.  Consequently,  the  negative  evidence 
of  the  Domesday  survey  is  not  destructive  of  the  probability 
that  a  Saxon  burh  existed  at  Bury,  as  that  document  makes 
no  reference  to  the  ruins  at  Castle-field,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
township  of  Manchester.  But  probabilities  should  never  be 
confounded  with  clearly  demonstrable  facts  in  matters  per- 
taining to  historical  or  archaeological  research. 

The  earliest  known  reference  to  the  place  by  its  present 
designation  occurs  in  the  time  of  Henry  II,  when  Bobert 
de  Lacy  made  a  grant  of  certain  lands  in  the  parish.  The 
name  of  Adam  de  Bury  occurs  in  a  "  Perambulation  de 
"Foresta"  of  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III, 
amongst  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  He  is  likewise  referred  to, 
about  the  same  period,  in  the  "  Testa  de  Nevill."  The  chief 
portion  of  the  land  was  afterwards  held  by  the  Pilkingtons 
of  Pilkington  and  Bury,  by  whom  it  was  forfeited  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  "Wars  of  the  Eoses."  The  victor  at 
Bosworth  field,  Henry  VII,  conferred  the  estates  upon  the 
then  Lord  Stanley,  afterwards  the  first  Earl  of  Derby  of  the 
present  family,  by  whose  heirs  it  is  still  retained. 

The  earliest  authentic  record  of  the  castle  is  no  older  than 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  but,  from  the  very  nature  of  that 
record,  it  must  have  been  in  existence  for  a  long  time  pre- 
viously.   Leland,  the  "  King  s  antiquary,'*  when  travelling 
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through  the  country,  *'iii  search  of  England's  antiquities," 
about  1542-9,  thus  writes  about  the  place : — "  Byri  on  Irwell, 
"  4  or  V  miles  from  Manchestre,  but  a  poore  market.  There 
"  is  a  Buin  of  a  Castel  by  the  paroch  chirch  yn  the  Towne. 
It  longgid  with  the  Towne  sumtime  to  the  Pilkentons,  now 
to  the  Erles  of  Darby.  Pilkenton  had  a  place  hard  by 
"  Pilkenton  Park,  3  miles  from  Manchestre.''  Leland's  dis- 
tances are,  of  course,  merely  guesses  at  the  truth.  In  such 
matters  he  is  frequently  in  error. 

It  is  certain  that  the  De  Bury  family  held  land  in  the 
parish  as  recently  as  1618,  yet  we  find  that  the  bulk  of  the 
property  at  the  time  of  the  "  Wars  of  the  Boses"  was  held 
by  the  Pilkington  family.  Sir  Thomas  Pilkington,  a  devoted 
adherent  to  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of  York,  obtained 
from  Edward  IV  a  license  to  '^  kernel  and  embattle*'  his 
manor  house  at  Stand,  in  the  neighbouring  township  of  Pil- 
kington. It  is  not,  therefore,  improbable  that  Bury  castle  at 
this  time  ceased  to  be  a  manorial  residence,  and  gradually  fell 
into  the  ruinous  condition  in  which  it  was  seen  by  Leland. 
It  is  not  known  at  what  period  the  Pilkington  family  first 
acquired  lands  in  Bury.  In  1851,  Boger  Pilkington,  how- 
ever, is  referred  to  as  a  tenant  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
''  holding  one  knight  s  fee  in  Bury,  which  Adam  de  Bury 
"  formerly  held  of  the  honour  of  Lancaster."  If  any  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  a  traditionary  date  (1880)  in  a  MS.  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Bury,  to  which  I  shall  hereafter 
refer,  we  may  conclude  that  Boger  Pilkington,  or  his  im- 
mediate successor,  was  the  builder  of  the  more  modem  portion 
of  the  edifice.  But  this,  as  I  have  before  shewn,  does  not 
necessarily  preclude  the  possibility,  or  even  probability  of  the 
existence  of  a  fortress  during  the  occupancy  of  the  De  Burys. 
Indeed  the  name  itself  is  conclusive  that  some  burh,  or  forti- 
fied residence  did  exist,  or  they  would  not  have  so  described 
themselves.    If  it  be  true,  as  asserted  in  the  MS.  just  referred 
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to,  that  a  large  archway  stone  was  once  found,  on  which  were 
Bcniptnred  the  De  Bury  arms,  some  snch  erection  must  have 
preceded  the  grant  of  the  knight's  fee,  formerly  held  hy  this 
family,  to  that  of  Filkington,  which,  as  I  have  stated,  took 
place  previous  to  1361.  Notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  nearly 
four  hundred  years,  there  is  yet  much  local  popular  sympathy 
with  the  now  extinct  Filkington  family,  on  account  of  the 
"  spoliation"  to  which  they  were  suhjected  after  the  hattle  of 
Bosworth,  and  yet  it  is  hy  no  means  impossible,  hat,  on  the 
contrary,  highly  probable,  that  the  Pilkingtons  themselves 
bad  been  put  into  possession  of  their  neighbours*  property  for 
precisely  similar  reasons,  after  a  previous  defeat  of  the  Lan- 
castrian party  by  the  adherents  of  the  house  of  York. 

Some  remains  of  the  castle  existed  in  relatively  recent 
times.  Aikin,  in  his  "Description  of  the  country  from  thirty 
"  to  forty  miles  round  Manchester,"  published  in  1793,  gives 
a  plan  of  the  foundations  as  they  appeared  at  some  previous 
period,  but  he  mentions  no  date  or  authority  for  it.  Mr.  Baines 
Hays,  (1836,)  "  Remains  of  the  castle  wall  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  tank  of  the  gasometer  near  the  Church,  and,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  a  fragment  of  this  wall,  about  six  feet 
thick,  was  found  in  excavating."  He  likewise  records  the 
finding  of  remains  in  the  gardens  which  in  more  recent  times 
occupied  the  site,  including  coins  "  from  the  mints  of  the 
*'  Edwards,  Henry  VIII,  Elizabeth,  and  the  Stuarts,"  but  he 
states  not  by  whom  or  when. 

Some  carious  traditions  still  exist  respecting  this  castle  at 
singular  variance  with  the  known  facts  of  history.  Mr.  Bdnes 
says — (His.  Lan,,  vol.  ii,  p.  660) — "  In  the  civil  wars  which 
"  raged  in  Lancashire,  in  1 644,  Bury  castle  was  battered  by 
"  the  Parliamentary  army  from  an  intrenchment  called  Castle 
"  Steads,  in  the  adjoining  township  of  Walmersley ;  and  from 
"  that  period  the  overthrow  of  this  as  well  as  of  a  large  pro- 
"  portion  of  the  other  oasUes  of  the  kingdom  may  be  dated." 
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Mr.  Baines  gives  no  authority  whatever  for  this  astounding 
statement.  It  ought  to  have  heen  worth  the  while,  one  would 
think,  of  a  local  historian,  hefore  printing  such  a  paragraph, 
to  have  instituted  some  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  edifice 
at  Bury,  during  the  century  which  elapsed  between  Leland's 
contemplating  the  "  Buine  of  a  Gastel,"  and  the  redoubtable 
exploit  of  the  Parliamentary  army  in  1644.  The  latter, 
indeed,  owes  its  existence  to  mere  vulgar  tradition,  which 
frequently  makes  sad  havoc  with  both  facts  and  dates,  and 
even  the  reputations  of  celebrated  or  notorious  individuals. 
In  scores  of  places  in  England,  the  people  have  been  taught 
by  tradition  to  believe  that  any  ruin,  either  of  castle  or  abbey, 
owes  its  dilapidated  aspect  at  the  present  day  primarily  to  the 
battering  cannon  of  the  renowned  Oliver  Cromwell !  The 
deeds  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  Secretary  of  State  to  Henry  VIII, 
who  took  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  dissolution  of  the  mo- 
nasteries ;  the  doings  of  the  soldiers  of  the  "Great  Eebellion," 
both  Boyalists  and  Boundheads  ;  the  fruits  of  castle-dis- 
mantling Acts  of  Parliament ;  nay,  the  very  victories  of  old 
Time  himself,  have  all  been  fused  into  one  mass  of  incongruous 
traditionary  lore,  and  tacked  to  the  memory  of  the  terrible 
Puritan  chieftain.  Many  of  the  then  remaining  castles  were 
certainly  destroyed  about  the  period  Mr.  Baines  refers  to ; 
but  very  few,  relatively,  by  the  cannon  of  the  Parliamentary 
armies.  When  the  war  was  over,  peaceful  Acts  of  Parliament 
ordered  the  dismantling  of  numbers  of  these  strongholds, 
with  the  view  to  prevent  their  use  in  any  future  civil  commo- 
tion. Clitheroe  and  Greenough  castles,  in  Lancashire,  were 
dismantled  by  virtue  of  the  power  bestowed  by  such  an  act, 
passed  at  the  close  of  the  struggle  referred  to. 

During  one  of  my  visits  to  the  excavations  I  was  cour- 
teously permitted  by  Mr.  J.  Shaw,  of  Bury,  to  inspect  and 
take  a  copy  of  the  MS.  document  I  have  previously  referred 
to.    It  was  formerly  the  property  of  his  late  father,  and  is,  I 
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understand,  in  that  gentleman's  handwriting.  It  is,  however, 
dated  "Bury,  April  13th,  1840,"  and  signed  "T.  Orompton," 
or  "  Eromptom,*'  it  is  difficult  to  say  which.  As  the  docu- 
ment may  he  said  to  embody  all  the  traditionary  lore  to  which 
I  have  referred,  I  give  it  entire  : — 

"  BuBT  IN  THE  Olden  Time,  or  the  Siege  of  the  Castle,  &o. — 
"  Bary  Castle,  supposed  to  be  built  in  the  reign  of  Bichard  II,  in  1880. 
"The  date  when  erected  cannot  be  positively  ascertained.  The  coin 
"  of  the  Stewarts,  &c.,  have  been  found  in  the  foundations.  The  whole 
"  of  the  castle  was  destroyed  by  the  Parliamentary  army,  in  1642 — 3, 
"  when  the  wars  between  Charles  I  and  Cromwell  deluged  poor  England 
"  in  the  blood  of  her  children.  Adam  de  Bury  was  attached  to  the 
"  unfortunate  Charles's  cause.  He  fell,  with  many  others,  a  prey  to 
**  the  party  spirit  then  raging  so  horribly  in  the  land.  The  river  Irwell 
"passed  by  the  north  side  of  the  castle,  and  run  by  the  north-east 
"turret  The  site  of  the  castle,  which  forms  a  parallelogram,  was 
"about  eleven  roods  square,  and  from  the  foundations  [the  walls] 
"  seem  to  have  been  about  two  yards  thick,  with  four  round  towers 
"about  sixty  feet  high  each.  A  large  stone  has  been  found  which 
"  belonged  to  the  archway,  with  the  arms  of  De  Bury  engraved  thereon, 
"  This  drama  [qy.]  is  principally  taken  from  a  legendary  tale  of  Bury 
"Castle.  Cromwell's  army  (by  Stanley)  was  placed  on  Bury  Moor: 
"  the  cannon  in  an  entrenchment  at  Castle  Head  [no]  on  the  Walmesley 
"[nc]  side  of  the  river.  Lord  Strange  arrayed  his  army  of  twenty 
"  thousand  for  the  Boyal  cause,  on  Gallows  Hill,  Tottington  side.  The 
"  river  opposite  the  castle,  before  the  course  was  altered,  was  about  a 
"  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  yards  wide.*' 

Traditionary  lore,  though  on  the  whole  generally  founded 
on  some  fact  or  facts,  which  have  become  distorted,  owing  to 
their  frequent  oral  transmission  by  persons  utterly  ignorant 
of  their  original  significance,  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  relied  on 
so  far  as  individuals  or  dates  are  concerned.  The  stories  do 
unquestionably  indicate  the  retention  in  the  popular  mind  of 
something  of  importance  that  took  place  in  that  mythical 
epoch,  generally  styled  "  the  olden  time,"  but  not  often 
accurately  what  that  something  may  have  been.    In  this 
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respect  tradition  deals  with  the  past  very  much  m  the  same 
manner  as  the  cautious  prophet  or  seer  consulted  by  the 
legendary  King  Cole  dealt  with  the  future.  A  humorous 
rhymester  informs  us  that — 

On  old  EiDg  Cole's  left  cheek  was  a  mole  ; 

So  he  soDt  for  his  se-cre-ta-ri-e, 
And  bade  him  look  in  a  fortune^telling  book, 

And  read  hun  his  des-ti-ni-e. 

So  the  secretary  said,  when  his  fate  he  had  read, 

And  cast  his  na-ti-vi-ti-e, 
That  a  mole  on  the  face  boded  that  tomelhing  would  take  place, 

But  not  what  that  tomething  would  be ! 

The  people  about  Walton-le-dale,  near  Preston,  speak  of 
all  the  human  remains  found  in  the  neighbourhood  as  per- 
taining to  certain  '*  Scotch  warriors/'  slain  in  battle ;  but 
they  jumble  together,  **  in  most  admired  disorder,"  the  many 
engagements  that  have  been  fought  in  the  neighbourhood, 
from  that  of  Brunanburh,  (A.D.  934-7,)  when  the  celebrated 
"  Guerdale  hoard  "  was  deposited  in  the  earth  near  the  Bibble's 
southern  bank,  to  the  siege  of  Preston,  in  1715,  including 
Cromwell's  great  victory  in  1648.  Nay,  the  passage  of  the 
Pretender's  army,  on  its  march  to  and  from  Derby,  in  1 745, 
is  sometimes  confounded  with  the  "  Scotch  warrior  "  conglo- 
merate referred  to.  I  have  previously  shown,  on  the  most 
reliable  authority,  that  Bury  Castle  was  a  "  ruine  "  a  century 
previous  to  the  "  Great  Eebellion."  No  mention  is  made  in 
any  of  the  very  profuse  contemporary  accounts  still  extant  of 
the  proceedings  of  both  Boyalists  and  Parliamentarians  of 
any  fortress  at  Bury,  or  of  any  fight  in  its  neighbourhood. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1642,  the  Parliamentary  forces  held 
the  following  fortified  towns  in  Lancashire : — Manchester, 
Bolton,  Blackburn,  and  Rochdale ;  and  the  Boyalists  Preston, 
Lancaster,  Liverpool,  Wigan,  and  Warrington.  Bury,  if  it 
had  been  in  a  condition  for  defence,  would^  of  course,  have 
been  held  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  for  the  King.     The  Adam  de 
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Bury,  referred  to  in  the  document  quoted,  is  either  a  myth,  or 
the  name  of  some  earlier  proprietor  of  the  Castle  at  Bury, 
most  probably  some  one  compromised  in  the  "  Wars  of  the 
"  Boses."  Indeed,  the  family  appears  to  have  become  extinct 
before  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  between  Charles 
and  the  Parliamentarians.  On  this  point  the  documentary 
evidence  quoted  by  Mr.  Baines  [His.  Lan,,  vol.  ii,  p.  663,] 
is  very  explicit.     He  says  : — 

"  The  Bury  family  do  not  eeem  to  have  entirely  ceased  their  con- 
"  nection  with  the  parish  for  many  reigns  afterwards  ;*  for  by  an  inqui- 
"  sition  po$t  mortem f  in  the  Duchy  Records,  vol.  viii,  number  24,  in 
"SI  Henry  YlII,  Ralph  Bury  was  found  possessed  of  lands  in  Bury, 
"  Myddleton,  and  Totyngton ;  and  in  the  Harleian  Coll.  MSS.  is  pre- 
"  served  a  monumental  inscription  on  Thomas,  son  of  John  Bury,  of 
**Bury  Hall,  co.  Lane,  and  Eliz.,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Thomas 
'*  Stafford,  of  Bradfield,  Berks,  Esq.,  dated  1613.  The  last  mention  in 
the  Duchy  Records  of  this  family  is  Richard  Bury,  a  proprietor  of 
lands  in  Middleton,  in  19  James  I.  The  arms  of  Bury  were  Sa,  a 
"  ohevr.  between  three  plates,  each  charged  with  a  cross  patte  gu." 

There  can  have  been  no  "  Adam  de  Bury  attached  to  the 
"unfortunate  Charles's  cause/'  or  his  name  would  have 
appeared  amongst  the  Lancashire  '^  lords,  knights  and  gentle- 
women" who  compounded  with  the  sequestration  commissioners 
for  their  estates  in  1646.  There  is,  however,  no  such  name 
in  the  list.  I  suspect  the  "  coin  of  the  Stewarts,  &c.,"  said 
to  "  have  been  found  in  the  foundations,"  has  had  much  to  do 
with  fixing  a  date  for  other  and  older  traditions.  But  coin 
might  be  lost  amongst  the  debris  long  after  the  castle  had 
become  dismantled  or  destroyed^  and  therefore  the  finding  of 
it  proves  nothing  but  that  the  said  foundations  were  in 
existence  at  the  date  when  such  coins  were  deposited. 

Cromwell's  army  could  not  have  been  placed  on  Bury  Moor, 
by  either  Stanley  or  any  one  else,  in  1642-8,  as  that  general 

•  That  18,  after  the  <"  Wan  of  the  Roses" 
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did  not  enter  Lancashire  till  1648,  and  then  his  route  lay  hy 
Stoneyhurst,  Preston,  Wigan,  and  Warrington.  Lord  Strange's 
"  army  "  of  twenty  thousand  men  really  has  reference  to  a 
recorded  puhlic  meeting  held  on  Bury  Moor,  the  numbers 
stated  as  attending  which  are  doubtless  much  exaggerated. 
A  similar  meeting  was  held  on  Preston  Moor,  and,  singularly 
enough,  as  it  was  a  numerous  one,  the  same  authority  employs 
the  same  terms,  twenty  thousand,  to  express  the  fact. 

The  placing  of  the  cannon  at  Castle  Stead  is  another  proof 
of  the  ignorance  of  some  of  the  transmittors  of  this  tradition. 
The  cannon  of  the  time  of  Charles  I  would  have  done  little 
service  at  the  distance,  consequently  no  military  man  would 
have  placed  his  small  guns  in  such  a  position  if  there  had 
existed  at  the  time  a  castle  worth  battering. 

It  is  evident  that  "  this  drama,"  principally  taken  &om  a 
legendary  tale,  is  of  no  value  as  a  record  of  historical  facts ; 
but  as  very  many  persons  place  implicit  reliance  on  these 
traditions,  I  have  deemed  it  of  sufficient  importance  to 
examine  thus  minutely  the  claims  of  this  document  to  public 
credence. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  generally  a  germ  of  truth  at  tlie 
bottom  of  this  class  of  legendary  stories  ;  that,  indeed,  there 
was  a  *'  something  "  in  each  of  them,  if  we  could  but  discover 
in  what  that  something  consisted.  In  this  case,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  older  traditions,  having  reference  to  the  *'  Wars 
"  of  the  Roses,"  may  have  been  confounded  with  more  recent 
events,  and  especially  with  succeeding  civil  wars.  This,  as  I 
have  shown,  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence. 
Singularly  enough,  Mr.  Baines  laments  the  lack  of  historical 
documents  relating  to  Lancashire  during  the  period  when  the 
rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  struggled  for  supremacy. 
This  unfortunate  condition  he  attributes  to  the  wilful  destruc- 
tion to  which  they  were  subjected  by  the  partizans  of  both  of 
the  contending  parties.     The  only  local  historical  event  of 
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much  public  importance  recorded  in  connection  with  the 
bloody  struggle  for  the  sceptre  of  England  by  the  Yorkists 
and  the  Lancastrians,  relates  to  the  capture  of  the  unfortunate 
Henry  VI,  at  "  Bungerley  hyppinge-stones,"  on  the  Eibble, 
near  Glitheroe.  It  is,  therefore,  not  impossible  that  some 
local  events,  lost  to  history,  may  have  survived  in  the  mutilated 
form  in  which  tradition  presents  them  at  the  present  day, 
although  all  their  real  significance  is  irretrievably  lost,  and, 
what  is  worse,  flagrant  errors  have  usurped  their  place  in  the 
popular  imagination. 

During  the  recent  excavations,  the  workmen  came  upon  a 
small  vault  or  chamber,  which  rumour  immediately  magnified 
into  the  entrance  to  a  *'  secret  passage  "  from  the  castle  to 
some  neighbouring  edifice.  Traditionary  "  secret  passages," 
in  connection  with  ruined  castles  or  religious  establishments, 
are  very  common  affairs,  and  especially  in  Ijancashire.  They 
owe  their  existence,  however,  immeasurably  more  to  the 
imaginative  faculty  than  to  solid  masonry.  Hundreds  of 
people  yet  believe  that  a  passage  of  this  description  once 
connected  the  priory  at  Penwortham,  near  Preston,  with  the 
religious  house  at  Tulketh,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Bibble.  The  former  place  was  but  a  poor  "  cell "  under  the 
monastery  at  Evesham,  and  the  latter  the  temporary  residence 
of  Evanus  and  his  monks  during  the  erection  of  Fumess 
Abbey.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  improbable  that  a  work 
somewhat  similar  in  character,  and  not  so  very  much  less  in 
magnitude,  to  the  Thames  tunnel,  either  cpuld  or  would  have 
been  attempted  under  the  circumstances,  at  the  period  re- 
ferred to.  And  further,  if  so  stupendous  a  work  had  been 
constructed,  it  could  never  have  been  a  secret  matter.  These 
traditionary  secret  passages,  most  probably,  in  many  cases, 
have  had  their  origin  in  the  telegraphic  communication  which 
the  commanders  of  Boman  military  posts  possessed  by  means 
of  the  semaphore  and  beacon  lights,  and  which  was  known  to 
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the  valgar  merely  by  the  results.  The  populace  trould  be 
ignorant  of  the  true  meane  why  oertoiu  "  facts  "  could  have 
been  communicated,  without  the  aid  of  a  visible  messenger 
above  ground;  hence  the  "secret"  underground  passage  ol 
the  imagination  became  in  process  of  time  an  article  ol 
implicit  faith.  During  the  late  American  war,  certain  im- 
portant knowledge  was  technically  said  to  have  been  secrelJ; 
Gommnmcated  hy  means  of  "  the  underground  railway.' 
This  recent  fact  is,  by  no  means,  an  unapt  illustration  of  the 
hypothesis  suggested.  The  case  is  strengthened  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  both  at  Penwortham  and  Tulket,  the  remains 
of  Roman  specnlfe,  or  outposts,  commanding  the  entire  estuary 
of  the  nibble,  at  the  head  of  the  tidal  flow,  have  been  found 
and  recorded. 

The  chief  interest,  however,  attendant  upon  the  recent 
excavations  at  Bury  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  by  many 
antiquaries  regarded  as  the  site  of  a  Roman  station.  Oonse- 
quentl]*,  I  directed  my  own  investigations  primarily  to  the 
examination  of  the  foundations  and  the  subsoil  beneath,  with 
the  view  to  ascertain  whether  any  indications  of  Roman  occu- 
pation could  be  found.  I  detected  not  the  slightest  evidence 
which  would  Justify  the  assimiption  that  a  fortress  of  any 
kind  bad  existed  on  the  site  prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest. 
The  present  foundations  had  evidently  been  set  upon  or  in 
the  original  or  unmoved  soil ;  at  the  least,  no  debris  of  any 
previous  structure  has  been  found  below  them.  Kear  the 
north-west  comer  the  workmen  came  upon  a  wooden  conduit 
or  drain,  cut  out  of  solid  oak  ;  but  this  gives  no  clue  to  the 
date  of  its  conBtmction.  In  the  course  of  the  excavations,  a 
section  of  a  well,  sunk  about  forty  years  previously,  was 
exposed.  It  had  penetrated  the  inner  bailHe  wall ;  end  I 
was  informed  by  persons  who  remembered  the  making  of  the 
said  well,  that  the  workmen  employed  thought,  at  first,  that 
they  had  pierced  the  solid  rock. 
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If  ever  there  existed  a  Roman  castrum  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bury,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  its  site  was 
afterwards  seleoted  for  either  a  Saxon  or  Norman  fortress. 
Indeed;  the  Saxons  had  a  superstitions  dread  of  dwelling  in 
the  houses  of  the  people  they  conquered,  and  generally  built 
their  villages  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  ruins 
of  the  sacked  Roman  settlements.  Such  was  the  case  at 
Manchester,  for  Enott  Mill  is  about  a  mile  from  the  nucleus 
of  the  modem  city ;  Preston  pcurish  church  is  about  a  mile,  in 
a  straight  line,  irom  the  Roman  castrum  at  Walton-le-dale ; 
and  Warrington  is  about  the  same  distance  from  Stockton 
Heath,  where  modem  antiquaries  now  place  the  Gondate  of 
the  Itineraries. 

Strongly  fortified  places  like  London,  Chester,  York,  and 
Lancaster,  which  are  built  on  the  debris  of  Roman  fortresses, 
are  generally  believed  to  have  successfully  resisted  the  assaults 
of  the  barbarian  invaders,  and  to  have  preserved  their  original 
municipal  privileges  by  paying  tribute  to,  or  by  other  agree- 
ment with,  the  conquerors  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
locality  of  "  Castle  Steads,"  in  the  township  of  Walmersley, 
about  a  mile  and  a  third  from  Bury  parish  church,  is  admi- 
rably adapted  as  a  site  for  a  Roman  castrum ;  but  all  traces  of 
the  ancient  intrenchments  have  disappeared,  and  no  trust- 
worthy record  exists  of  their  specific  character.  Even  Aikin's 
map  shews  but  one  trench.  One  of  the  nearest  sites  to  Bury 
where  Roman  remains  have  been  found,  independently  of  the 
road  which  passes  over  Cockey  Moor,  about  a  mile  to  the 
west  of  Bury,  on  its  way  from  Manchester  to  Ribchester,  is  in 
this  very  township  of  Walmersley,  not  far  from  "  Grant  s 
"  Tower,"  and  about  three  miles  from  Bury,  in  a  straight  line. 
It  consisted  of  a  "  hoard "  or  buried  treasure,  and  included 
coins,  silver  bracelets,  rings,  etc.,  which  had  been  buried  about 
the  end  of  the  third  century.*    This  hoard  was  discovered  in 

*  See  Tol.  Ti,  new  series,  Tratu.  Hi9k  Soc, 
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1864.  An  earthenware  vase  filled  with  brass  coins  of  the 
"  lower  empire,"  was  found  in  Hooley  Wood,  near  Heywood, 
on  the  estate  of  James  Fenton,  Esq.,  in  1856. 

The  identity  of  the  route  of  the  tenth  Iter  of  Antonine  is  a 
subject  of  too  much  importance  to  be  discussed  at  the  close 
of  a  paper  like  the  present.  I  therefore  reserve  it  for  a  future 
communication.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to 
state  that  the  recent  excavations  at  Bury  have  thrown  no 
additional  light  upon  the  subject,  excepting  in  so  far  as  the 
negative  evidence  obtained  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  confirmatory 
of  the  view  propounded  by  Dr.  Bobson,  myself,  and  others, 
that  the  route  of  the  tenth  Iter  passed  through  Warrington, 
Wigan,  and  Preston  to  Lancaster,  and  not  through  Manches- 
ter, Bury,  and  Bibchester  to  Overborough,  as  conjectured  by 
the  elder  antiquaries. 


THE  CHABAOTERISTICS  OF  NATIONAL  GROWTH 
A  CHAPTER  IN  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY. 

By  David  Buxton,  F.R.8.L.,  Hon.  Secretary, 

(RxAD  5rH  Mabch,  1868.) 


It  is  always  an  interesting  subject  of  consideration  to  think 
how  largely  our  English  character,  constitution,  and  language, 
are  the  products  of  the  combination  of  so  many  and  various 
elements.  Physiologically,  the  living  generation  of  men 
embody  and  represent  the  qualities  and  properties  of  all  past 
generations.  Psychologically,  the  individual  mind  retains 
and  contains  the  effect  of  all  the  influences  which  have  ever 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  its  developement,  growth  and  action. 
The  healthy  frame — the  corpus  sanus — of  the  mature  man, 
represents  the  training,  the  sustenance,  and  the  exercise  of  a 
life.  The  perfect  picture  of  the  master-hand,  is  the  final 
result  of  the  life-long  study,  practice,  and  skill  of  the  artist. 
A  man  may  dispose  of  his  books,  without  loss  to  himself, 
when  he  has  so  read  them  as  to  have  informed  his  own  mind 
and  formed  his  own  character  by  them  : — when  he  has  so 
received  and  digested  their  contents  as  to  have  absorbed  them, 
and  they  have  become  assimilated  with,  and  form  part  of,  his 
own  mental  constitution.  Our  native  tongue  represents  the 
union  of  almost  every  language  which  has  ever  been  written 
or  spoken.  On  the  basement  of  aboriginal  speech,  has  been 
built  up,  layer  upon  layer,  the  languages  of  Western  Europe, 
the  classical  tongues  of  ancient  Europe,  Hebrew  and  Sanscrit 
from  a  remoter  source  ;  and  even  the  barbarous  nomenclature 
of  the  Western  Indians  is  not  wanting.  Now,  all  the  analo- 
gies which  I  have  thus  pointed  out  apply  with  perfect  truths 
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and  great  force,  to  the  constitation  of  the  country  in  which  we 
live.      All  the  multifarious  influences,   from  without  and 
-within ;  the  infusion  uid  transfusion  of  various  races ;    the 
action,  re-action,  and  counteraction  of  various  social,  eccle- 
siastical, and  political   forces  ;    the   utilization  of  material 
products,  and  the   application   of  scientific   discovery ;   all 
these,  with  innumerable  other  agencies,  are  embodied  and 
expressed — solidified,  I  might  almost  say^n  the  social  and 
political  institutions  of  the  present  hour.     It  will  be  very 
interesting,  I  think,  to  try  to  trace  some  of  these  influences 
to  their  source,  and  to   observe  generally  the  phenomena 
which  have  attended  the  growth  of  that  wonderful  but  not 
altogether  unsatisfactory  conglomerate,  which  is  known  as 
the  British  Constitution.     And  if  ever  such  a  theme  was 
interesting,  it  is  surely  especially  so  now.     Whether  we  look 
East  or  West — at  home  or  abroad — we  see  the  same  signs 
and  tokens  everywhere.    Accomplished  or  impending  change, 
— political,  and  social  revolutions  of  the  most  rapid  and 
sweeping  character, — subject  races  and  subordinate  classes 
raised  politically  to  the  level  of  those  who  have  hitherto  been 
above  them, — the  governed  becoming  the  governors — nomi- 
nally equal,  as  the  sharers  in  a  common  franchise,  but  prac- 
tically supreme  by  reason  of  the  excess  of  numbers  :  all  this 
(as  true,  though  not  avowed,  in  America  as  in  England) 
conceded  by -parties  who  had  to  be  educated  up  to  the  point 
of  concession  to  a  populace  who  are  not  educated  to  the 
proper  use  of  it.     These  are  the  circumstances  which  give 
great  interest  to  the  consideration  of  such  topics  as  those  I 
am  about  to  bring  before  you  :  though  it  is  rather  to  suggest 
than  to  discuss  them,  that  I  enter  upon  my  task. 

To  compare  the  institutions  of  the  Present  and  the  Past, 
absolutely,  and  without  reference  to  date,  position  and  circum- 
stances, is,  of  course,  absurd.  To  try  former  institutions  by 
present  exigenciesi  and  then  to  condemn  them  because  they 
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would  be  miserably  inadequate,  and  grossly  unsuitable  now^ 
is  neither  philosophical  nor  reasonable. 

That  which  is  proper  to  a  state  of  pupilage  must  of  neces- 
sity be  east  aside  when  the  man  becomes  a  man,  unless  he  is 
"  content  to  dwell  in  [childishness]  for  ever."  And  the  life 
of  a  Nation  has  its  childhood,  youth,  and  maturity  as  truly  as 
that  of  the  individual  man.  If  therefore  we  can  find  that  in 
the  days  of  our  Forefathers,  institutions  were  founded  and 
flourished,  which  had  their  purpose  and  served  it  well ;  which 
helped  on  the  progress  and  the  growth  of  the  noble  English 
mind  and  the  great  English  people  :  if  we  discover  that  when 
their  function  was  fulfilled  they  made  way  for  other  agencies 
suitable  to  the  more  advanced  stage,  which  had  been  reached 
by  their  means,  and  that  these  again  were  superseded  in  turn 
by  legitimate  and  adequate  successors,  we  find  all  that  we 
have  any  right  to  expect :  and  we  have  neither  right  nor  reason 
to  grudge  the  admission  of  their  relative,  and  even  of  their 
independent,  absolute  value. 

I  hope  I  have  outgrown  the  romanticism  whicb  would  dwell 
complacently  upon  all  those  aspects  of  the  Fast  which  both 
the  Poet  and  the  Novelist  have  so  often  and  so  admirably 
invested  in  unreal  charms.  I  am  no  indiscriminating  Laudator 
Tempo7i8  acti.  I  remember  well  the  text,  if  not  much  of  a 
sermon  I  once  heard  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
English  Preachers — ^Mr.  Melvill.  *'  Say  not  thou — What  is 
*'  the  cause  that  the  former  days  were  better  than  these  ?  for 
"  thou  dost  not  enquire  wisely  concerning  this."  (Eccl.  vii.  1 0.) 

The  comparison  of  the  Present  with  the  Fast  is  always 
interesting :  but  it  will  assuredly  be  both  disappointing  and 
very  unprofitable  if,  as  is  sometimes  done,  even  unconsciously, 
we  carry  with  us  as  the  test  of  merit,  and  standard  of  value, 
the  present  status  and  condition  of  society.  It  may  be  argued, 
and  argued  truly,  that  present  institutions  are  a  vast  improve- 
ment upon  those  of  our  forefathers.  It  is  so  :  and  we  enjoy 
d2 


the  benefit  of  it.  Yet  to  them,  our  improTed  and  highly- 
developed  institutioDB  would  have  been  no  benefit : — quite  the 
reverse.  The  greatest  advantage  which  political  institutions 
of  any  age,  or  date,  or  country,  can  possess,  is  fitness ;  and 
of  this  fitness  one  of  the  chief  elements  is  that  they  be  ex- 
actly opportune.  If  those  of  our  predecessors  were  so,  that 
is  enough.  Their  measure  was  proper  to  their  height :  oar's 
is  to  our'B.  It  may  be  a  homely  illustraiioD,  but  it  is  no  inapt 
one — 'the  man's  clothes  would  he  both  a  disfigurement  and 
an  incumbrance  to  the  growing  stripling :  as  the  boy's  would 
be  ridiculous  on  the  man.  Each,  therefore,  to  his  own :  —Suum 
euiqae.  Compare  each  need  with  that  which  was  meant  to 
satisfy  it.  The  boy's  clothes  will  well  befit  the  boy,  as  the 
man's  the  man : — but  any  attempt  to  make  an  interchange 
would,  I  fear,  too  aptly  symbolize  the  confusion  which  would 
follow  IVom  putting  political  privileges  into  hands  unable, 
because  untrained,  to  wield  tbem.  Man  is  not  made  in 
sections,  and  put  together  like  a  piece  of  machinery :  he  growt, 
and  his  growth  is  not  by  leaps,  per  saltern,  but  proceeds  in- 
sensibly.  So  all  healthy  political  growth  must  come  from  the 
expansion  of  the  native  energy  within  :  and  not  to  be  tacked 
on,  or  forced  on  from  without. 

Our  home  is  not  Arcadia,  or  Utopia,  but  England.  Our 
constitution  is  a  frightful  and  unsightly  conglomerate;  an 
indefensible  anomaly,  on  paper,  but  it  works  admirably  well  ia 
practice.  When  we  find  ourselves  in  the  realms  of  the  con- 
stitution-mongers, as  Touchstone  did  in  the  Forest  of  Arden, 
we  may  well  exclaim,  with  him :— "  Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden ; 
the  more  fool  I :  when  I  was  at  home  I  was  in  a  better  place." 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  the  proper  test  to  be  applied  to  all 
political  institutions  is  suitability.  Tried  by  this  test — the 
only  fair  one— the  institutions  of  old  England  were  by  so 
means  so  defective  as  a  superficial  observer  might  be  led  to 
suppose.    They  had  a  purpose  to  fulfil,  and  they  fulfilled  it — 
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more  or  less  completely,  perhaps — but  they  were  fitted  to  the 
work  of  the  times,  and  they  did  it :  whereas  institutions  such 
as  our  8,  would  have  been  beyond  the  necessity  of  the  case — 
beside  the  purpose, — and  would  therefore  hava  failed  utterly, 
if  even  they  were  practicable.  Our  necessity  is  different :  the 
remedy  therefore  must  be,  and  accordingly  is,  different.  The 
medicine  which  is  health-restoring  to  one  patient,  is  deadly 
as  a  draught  of  poison  to  another.  I  repeat  it,  the  institu- 
tions of  elder  days  did  their  work  :  they  served  their  purpose  : 
they  had  their  day,  and  were  done  with.  Then  they  were  cast 
aside,  into  the  limbo  of  things  worn  out, 

"  Like  a  disabled  pitcher — of  no  use." 

But  all  History  shews  us  how  tentative  and  experimental  have 
been  the  efforts  after  Liberty.  Milton,  speaking  of  some  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Reformers  in  his  day,  complains  that  the 
change  which  should  have  been  made  to  more  freedom  was  to 
a  greater  tyranny : 

" New  Presbyter  is  but  old  Priest  writ  large*'* 

The  emigrants  to  New  England,  escaping  from  the  thraldom 
for  which  they  denounced  the  Stuarts,  set  up  beyond  the 
Atlantic  a  more  hateful  social  tyranny  of  their  own.  There 
are  subjects  of  the  British  Crown  who  cannot  yet  be  trusted 
with  Trial  by  Jury.  There  have  been  Electors  (by  courtesy 
styled  "  Free  and  Independent**)  in  the  British  Empire, 
who  so  shamelessly  abused  the  electoral  franchise,  that  they 
have  been  deprived  of  the  privilege  they  proved  themselves 
unworthy  to  enjoy,  and  it  has  been  transferred  from  them 
to  the  freeholders  of  South  Lancashire,  and  the  ratepayers 
of  Birkenhead. 

Now  we  must  carefully  note  this,  as  a  general  principle, 
without  which  we  shall  certainly  go  wrong— that  all  the  phe- 
nomena observable  in  our  past  history,  are  the  phenomena, 

*  PoBHB.     On  the  Lony  Parliament, 
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not  of  maturity^  but  of  growth.  These  are  what  we  have  to 
look  for.  If  we  find  them^  we  ought  to  be  satisfied.  They 
are  all  which  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of.  If  we  look 
for  anything  else^  we  look  for  that  which  we  have  no  rational 
ground  for  expecting  to  find^  and  are  therefore  the  authors  of 
our  own  disappointment.  It  is  not,  I  repeat^  perfection  we 
are  to  look  for,  but  progress.  And  the  progress  is  gradual ; 
the  growth  continuous  and  healthy.  Nothing  indeed  can  be 
more  interesting  than  to  watch  the  developement  of  the  life 
and  energy  of  Nations.  How  admirably  a  new  institution 
comes  to  the  support  of  increasing  strength  and  vigour,  until 
that  strength  grows  beyond  the  necessity  for  such  support ! 
Then,  the  inatitution  is  crushed  by  the  pressure  of  that  power 
which  it  has  helped  to  foster,  and  has  to  make  way  for  its 
successor.  The  Feudal  and  Monastic  systems  were  not  all 
bad  :  the  Commercial  and  Manufacturing  systems  are  not  all 
good.     Still 

**  There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
"  Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out."* 

Check  and  countercheck;  action  and  re-action;  office  and 
opposition :  this  alternation  describes  the  history  of  all  our 
political  organizations,  and  of  their  operation,  from  the 
Norman  Conquest  until  now. 

It  may  seem  commonplace  Philosophy — but  it  is  not  on 
that  account  to  be  set  aside  as  unsound — to  hold  that,  in  this 
country  of  our's,  we  have  generally  got  things  when  we  have 
been  ready  for  them.  Well  would  it  have  been  for  other 
countries  if  the  same  thing  had  happened  in  them.  In  our 
case,  when  the  fruit  has  been  ripe,  it  has  fallen  into  the  hand 
ready  to  receive  it :  but  where  it  has  been  rashly  plucked 
before  it  was  fully  ripe,  the  gathering  has  been  more  of  a  bane 
than  a  blessing. 

*  Shftkqpetre.    King  Henry  F,  iy.  1. 
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And  so  we  are  brought  to  ihe  ooaolosion,  that  the  good  old. 
Institutions  suited  admirably  those  good  old  Times  in  which 
they  flouriBbed.  When  better  times  came^  and  better  isadtu* 
Uons  were  wanted^  they  were  ready,  atod  in  waiting*  And  it- 
is  quite  true,  I  think,  that  in  this  country  it  has  been  found 
thati  generally  speaking,  and  in  the  end,  a  little  waiting  does 
no  harm ;  is  indeed  rather  salutary  than  otherwise*  The 
mind  has  thus  had  time  to  grow  familiar  with  the  subject,  and 
the  hand  has  been  kept  in  training  for  its  task.  The  prudent 
handicraftsman  doe&  not  put  his  best  tools  into  the  hands  of 
bis  unskilled  apprentice.  To  do  so  would  be  nothiug  to  tfad 
advantage  of  the  apprentice ;  greatly  to  the  damage  of  the 
tool ;  and  no  profit,  either  to  the  master,  or  the  work  in  hand. 
Apply  the  simile  on  which  side  you  please — to  the  genesation 
of  young  workmen  who  are  fulfilling  their  terms  of  appcsn- 
ticeship,  or  to  an  immature  people  *'  serving  their  time"  to 
the  privileges  of  citizenship — it  is  equally  appropriate,  and 
equally  true,  in  all  its  bearings. 

And  I  do  not  think  I  am  unfairly  stating  the  case,  or 
straining  for  a  compliment  to  ourselves  at  the  expense  of  our 
neighbours,  when  I  say  that  the  comparison  of  our  experience 
with  their's  brings  out  this  very  instructive  fact: — The  manner 
of  acquiring  new  and  improved  institutions  in  this  country 
has  been  tolerably  uniform.  To  feel  the  desire  for  them  ;  to 
strive  to  obtain  them ;  and  to  wait  until  we  got  them ;  has 
almost  always  been  a  part,  and  a  very  necessary  part — of  that 
process;  that  preparing,  educating  process — ^by  which  we 
have  been  rendered  fit  for  them.  In  other  countries  where 
tbis  slow  and  educating  process  has  not  been  followed ; 
where  changes  have  been  made  suddenly,  violently  and 
passionately ;  where  what  Tennyson  calls 

'*  Baw  Haste,  half-sister  to  Delay/' 
has  most  e£fectually  done  the  work  of  Delay  by  Precipitancy^— 
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there  the  cause  of  true  Liberty  has  been  thrown  back,  by  the 
very  eflforts  which  were  meant  to  urge  it  on.  For,  when  the 
privileges  and  responsibilities  of  self-government  are  thrust 
upon  a  people  who  have  neither  been  taught  nor  trained  to 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  them.  Tyranny  has  not  long  to 
wait  for  a  complete  triumph,  and  Freedom  is  for  a  season 
ostracised. 

It  has  been  said  of  Lord  Chatham  that  he  fancied  he  could 
make  a  political  clock,  which  should  go  by  the  mere  force  of 
the  main-spring^  without  the  help  of  cog-wheel,  pendulum,  or 
balance :  the  consequence  was,  that  his  system,  whenever  it 
was  set  agoing,  ran  itself  out  in  a  moment.  And  it  is  to  these 
checks  and  hindrances  that  we  owe,  in  great  measure,  our 
security.  For  safe  progression,  resistance  is  no  less  necessary 
than  propulsion.  We  require  a  propelling  force .  to  urge  us 
onwards,  but  we  must  have  a  resisting  force  to  keep  us  safe. 
The  carriage  often  owes  its  safety  to  the  drag ;  and  the  train 
to  the  break.  The  stately  vessel  would  topple  over,  and 
become  a  helpless  wreck,  if  it  were  not  for  the  steadying 
inflaence  of  that  dead  weight — the  ballast  in  the  hold.  These 
things  are  an  allegory.  They  convey  a  most  important  moral. 
Progress  must  often  be  slow  in  order  that  it  may  be  sure  :  it 
must  be  gradual  in  order  to  be  safe  :  we  must  use  one  advance 
forward  as  the  platform  to  another — just  as  the  Alpine  tra- 
veller makes  one  foot-rest,  which  he  has  hewn  in  the  slippery 
track,  his  stepping-point  to  another,  and  so  prosecutes,  with 
much  labour  and  unflagging  perseverance,  his  aspiring  journey 
to  the  "  misty  mountain's  top." 

And  thus  it  becomes  apparent,  I  think,  that  in  the  healthy 
developement  and  compact  growth  of  political  institutions, 
even  prejudice  and  obstruction  have  their  purpose.  They  are, 
it  may  be,  useless  lumber,  as  we  think  them,  but  they  are  the 
ballast  in  the  ship's  hold,  the  bit  in  the  steed's  mouth,  the 
drag  upon  the  carriage,  the  break  upon  the  train ;  and  some 
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of  OS  have  seen  sufficient  cause  sometimes  to  thank  even  the 
drag  for  our  safety. 

But  now  let  us  examine^  very  hriefly,  the  fitness  and  relative 
position  of  some  of  the  ancient  InstitutioDs  of  our  country. 
Feudalism,  Chivalry,  and  the  Crusades,  are  not  in  our  day  the 
most  popular  themes  one  could  select  :  but  he  can  have 
looked  very  superficially  at  the  phenomena  of  modem  civili- 
zatioD,  who  has  not  perceived  how  deeply  we  are  indebted  to 
the  separate  and  the  reciprocal  action  of  these  several  agencies. 
I  have  spoken  of  their  separate,  and  of  their  reciprocal,  action : 
for  it  is  the  reciprocal  action  of  contemporaneous  Institutions 
which  evolves  the  most  interesting  incidents  in  historical 
phenomena,  and  conduces  most  directly  to  that  developement 
of  polities  and  peoples  to  which  our  attention  is  at  present 
directed.  Feudalism  had  an  immense  influence  upon  the 
Crusades,  but  it  was  the  Crusades  which  dealt  the  death-blow 
at  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  Feudalism.  Under  the 
Feudal  system  every  man  was  a  soldier.  He  held  his  land  by 
this  tenure, — forty  days'  military  service  per  annum.  But  the 
Crusades  promoted  the  arts  of  peace  by  making  war  a  separate 
profession ;  and  Chit  airy  took  from  it  the  ferocious  character 
which  it  had  previously  borne,  by  suggesting  honours  and 
distinctions,  and  prescribing  a  gentler  code  which  men  became 
content  and  eager  to  follow,  who,  theretofore,  had  obeyed 
nothing  but  the  strong  will  and  the  strong  arm. 

When  Dr.  Arnold  saw  the  Locomotive  Engine  dash  past 
Bttgby,  he  exclaimed  "  There  goes  the  death  blow  to  Feudal- 
''ism."  Feudalism  had  done  its  work.  But  every  system 
lives  in  its  results:  as  the  finished  picture  embodies  and 
represents  every  touch,  and  tint,  and  shade  which  the  artist 
has  employed  to  conduce  to  the  completed  work  before  us. 
When  the  great  Master  of  Rugby  uttered  the  exclamation 
I  have  just  quoted,  the  Feudal  System  and  its  institutions 
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had  fulfilled  their  office.  With  how  large  an  intermixture  of 
good  and  evil  their  work  was  done,  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
shall  be  our  witness.  He  says  (Hist.  Eng.^  I,  117)  they 
probably  "  produced  more  misery  in  their  first  vigour,  stirred 
''  up  more  envy  in  their  course,  and  left  behind  them  more 
good  when  the  waters  had  dried  up,  than  any  other  system 
of  laws  by  which  the  race  of  man  have  been  governed." 
Among  other  things,  they  elevated  the  social  position  of 
Woman,  and  cultivated  and  strengthened  that  feeling  of 
local  association  and  attachment,  to  which  we  owe  so  much 
of  the  pleasure  of  life.  Tou  remember  that  characteristic 
passage  of  Southey's,  in  The  Doctor :  "  For  fifty  years  I  had 
"  known  the  old  Gross  in  its  old  place :  and  if  fifty  years' 
"  acquaintance  did  not  give  us  an  affection  even  for  stocks 
^  and  stones,  we  should  be  stocks  and  stones  ourselves." 

Of  these  three  institutions  which  I  have  mentioned — 
Feudalism,  Chivalry,  and  the  Crusades — let  us  for  a  mo- 
ment glance  at  the  results.  They  hurled  back  the  tide  of 
Mahommedan  invasion.  One  religious  fanaticism  could  only 
be  adequately  met  by  another.  Nothing  but  a  religious 
motive  could  at  that  time  have  united  the  discordant  and 
jealous  powers  of  Western  Europe.  Nothing  less  than  such 
a  motive  could  have  united  the  various  intere^s  in  our 
own  country.  Each  of  the  social  elements  in  existence 
asserted  itself  in  turn ;  sometimes  they  were  found  acting 
together ;  sometimes  in  open  hostility ;  sometimes  one  seek- 
ing alliance  with  another  to  check  a  third,  and  to  play  off 
this  influence  against  that ;  and  so  on,  in  ways  of  which  more 
recent  statesmen  are  probably  not  too  ignorant.  So  that 
even  against  an  enemy  so  dangerous  to  nascent  Liberty  and 
infant  CiviUzation  as  was  the  Moorish  invasion  of  Southern 
Europe,  nothing  but  religious  sentiment  could  have  united 
into  one  band  the  Saxon  people  and  their  Norman  lords, — 
the  imperious  Monarch  and  his  jealous  Barons, — the  settled 
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power  of  the  EcolesiastioB,  and  the  rising  influence  of  the 
Citizens.  The  Crusades  did  this,  and  Christendom  was  saved 
thereby.  And  from  these  very  Crusades,  influenced  and 
modified  by  other  agencies  which  operated  with  them, — from 
them,  as  from  a  known  determinate  source,  we  can  distinctly 
see  that  the  Bevival  of  Learning,  the  birth  of  modern  Com* 
meroe,  the  diffusion  of  the  Arts,  and  the  distinctive  character 
of  our  Civilization,  (I  was  going  to  say  :  but  I  will  go  further 
and  say)  ihe  very  attributea  of  our  daily  life  and  our  ordi- 
nary  indispeneable  home  comforts — all — all  these,  have  taken 
their  rise. 

When  I  think  of  all  we  owe  to  those  who  led  the  way  to 
the  invention  of  printing  by  bringing  the  Greek  literature 
into  the  West ;  who  gave  us  silk  and  sugar,  docks  and  wind* 
mills,  paper  and  gunpowder,  glass  and  the  mariners'  compass ; 
who  thus  made  ocean  navigation  practicable  and  common 
by  making  it  safe, — I  cannot  repress  a  feeling  of  admiration 
for  those  old  times.  I  see  how  much  was  done,  with  very 
scanty  opportunities  and  very  limited  means  ;  that  seeds  were 
sown  of  which  we  reap  the  fruits,  and  foundations  laid  which 
after  ages  built  upon  ;  and  that  in  the  end,  fabrics  were  con- 
stracted^  *'  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all  time,"  of  which  we  * 
enjoy  the  protection  to  this  day.  And  seeing  this,  it  would,  I 
thinky  argue  a  very  narrow  partisanship  or  other  prejudice,  to 
deny,  what  I  am  sure  it  is  no  less  just  than  patriotic  to  assert, 
that— 

**  The-  men  of  old  were  men  of  might, 
"  In  forms  of  greatness  moulded." 

To  be  the  descendants  of  such  men  is  something.  And  it  is 
an  honour,  which  not  only  confers  distinction,  but  imposes 
duties,  to  ourselves  and  to  our  posterity  as  well. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  actual  progress  made  was  very  great, 
comparatively,  and  that  there  is  something  to  be  pleaded  for 
it  even  when  it  seems  unduly  slow. 
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All  Law  is  a  restraint  upon  Liberty.  But  for  the  common 
goody  every  one  tacitly  submits  to  some  curtailment  of  per- 
sonal liberty.  To  the  loyal  subject,  the  more  rigid  and 
punitive  restrictions  are  scarcely  an  inconvenience  :  to  the 
disloyal  and  violent,  these  restraints,  however  irksome,  are, 
in  the  interests  of  society,  a  necessity. 

But  all  legal  restraints  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
the  absolute,  and  the  comparative :  those  which  are  necessary, 
and  those  which  are  expedient.  In  the  former  class  of  cases 
the  Law  enacts  punishments :  in  the  latter,  it  imposes  dis- 
abilities. But  disabilities  are,  in  their  very  nature,  temporary, 
and  contingent  upon  circumstances.  You  allow  a  boy  more 
money,  when  he  knows  how  to  spend  it :  you  give  him  more 
freedom,  when  he  knows  how  to  use  it :  the  disability  of  the 
state  of  minority  ceases  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
because  the  Law  holds  the  heir  to  have  attained  to  the  ability 
to  enjoy  and  employ  his  property  himself.  And  so  in  the 
life  of  a  Nation.  When  it  is  educated  up  to  the  full  capa- 
bility of  appreciating  and  using  a  privilege,  the  disability 
involved  in  its  being  withheld  may  be  removed.  Now  it  is  a 
very  striking  proof  of  what  T  have  maintained  is  the  healthy 
growth  and  progress  of  English  Institutions,  that,  though 
our  whole  History  is  a  history  of  enfranchisement,  of  the 
growth  and  extension  of  privilege,  and  the  consequent  removal 
of  disability,  there  is  scarcely  one,  if  there  is  one,  single 
noticeable  exception  to  this  most  significant  fact — that  no 
privilege  once  conferred  has  been  revoked  ;  no  disability  once 
removed  has  been  reimposed.  We  know  that  in  other 
countries  this  is  far,  very  far,  from  having  been  the  case. 
And  it  is  surely  the  best  possible  proof  that  our  national 
progress,  if  in  some  periods  slow,  has  been  healthy;  and  if 
gradual,  has  been  safe ;  that  every  step  forward  has  been  a 
step  finally  gained;  an  advance  made  good;  not  a  violent 
impulse,  followed  by  a  more  violent  repulse.     And  this  last 
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remark  opens  to  us  a  deep  insight  into  those  differences  of 
national  character  which,  under  the  guidance  of  that 


Divinity  which  shapes  our  ends, 


Rough-htiw  them  how  we  will,"* 
has  so  much  to  do  with  the  matters  we  have  now  been  con- 
sidering. 

National  character  moulds  national  institutions  :  and  these 
institutions  in  their  turn  represent,  reflect,  and  also  influence 
the  national  character.  When  a  people  is  impulsive  and 
fickle,  change  will  be  common;  but  improvement  will  be 
very  doubtful  as  an  immediate  consequence,  and  very  slow  as 
an  ultimate  result.  Retrogression  will  be  as  common  as 
progression.  But  where  steadiness  of  character  prevails ; 
where  changes  are  well  considered  before  they  are  made,  and 
safeguards  are  ready  when  they  are  wanted,  there  new  poHtical 
institutions  will  grow  slowly  up  to  the  form  of  those  previously 
existing,  and  to  the  requirements  of  the  times,  and  will  adapt 
themselves  naturally  thereto.  Thus  the  New  will  become 
welded  into  and  blended  with  the  Old,  and  all  together  will 
become  one  grand,  complete,  and  united  whole :  in  this, 
resembling  nothing  so  much  as  that  august  and  venerable 
fane-:-the  Abbey  of  Westminster — the  work  and  the  pride  of 
successive  generations,  beneath  whose  sacred  floor  are  gathered 
the  greatest  and  worthiest  representatives  of  the  life,  the  faith, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  bravery  of  Englishmen.  There  is  the 
shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  there  is  the  grave  of 
Palmerston.  In  the  interval  between  these  two,  come  Gru- 
saders  and  Cavaliers ;  Poets,  Divines,  Scholars,  and  States* 
men,  of  various  times ;  Plantagenets,  Tudors,  and  Stuarts — all 
have  their  names  associated  with  the  great  national  Temple, 
as  all  have  left  their  impress  on  our  great  national  Constitu* 
tion.  The  analogy  between  these  two  is  even  closer  still. 
Not  only  did  they  begin  to  exist  together,  but  they  have 
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grown  together,  and  their  growth  and  extension  have  been 
most  remarkably  the  work  of  the  self-same  hands.  The 
foundations  of  both  were  laid  in  Saxon  times.  The  present 
shape  and  form  of  the  Abbey  was  given  to  it  by  Henry  III, 
in  whose  reign  also  was  given  its  present  shape  and  form  to 
the  British  constitadon,  by  the  summoning  of  Parliaments.* 
Further  extension  in  the  Abbey  in  the  times  of  the  Tndors, 
and  alterations  subseqn^itly,  have  their  parallel  in  the  Con- 
stitution also.  Some  things  have  been  added  to  both,  and 
some  taken  away.  Some  parts  are  crumbling  with  age,  and 
on  others  the  hands  of  the  restorer  and  builder  are  still  at 
work.  Some  have  actually  perished,  and  there  have  been 
found  in  some  cases  but  indifferent  substitutes.  There  have 
been  monstrous  additions,  and  very  barbarous  mutilations. 
Blemishes  and  defects,  redundancies  and  solecisms  are  to  be 
found  in  both  :  yet  in  their  completeness,  their  oneness,  their 
admirable  symmetry  and  adaptation,  they  exhibit  the  same 
characteristics ;  and  vindicate  their  title  to  the  admiration  and 
pride  of  every  man  who  feels  that  the  birthright  of  an 
Englishman  is  something  to  be  proud  of. 

•  **  Simon  de  Montfort rendered  the  pArliament  of  that  year  (1205) 

the  model  of  the  BritiBh  Parliament,  and  in  a  considerable  degree  affected  the 
constitation  of  all  other  representatiTC  assemblies.  It  may  indeed  be  conaidefsd 
as  the  practical  discoTcry  of  popular  representation." — Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
ma,  Eng.,  L  286. 

"  In  1265,  in  the  celebrated  Parliament  summoned  by  de  Montfort  in  Henry's 
name,  at  which  the  representation  of  the  boroughs  was  created,  the  representa- 
tion of  the  counties  was  undoubtedly  placed  or  confirmed  on  its  present  basis, 
as  the  writs  are  still  extant."— Creasy's  English  Canttituiion,  192. 


THE   LAKELAND   OF  LANCASHIRE. 


No.  IV. — ^YeWDALE — TiLBERTHWAITE — LiTTLB  LaNGDAIE — 

Seathwaite. 


By  A.  Craig  Gibson^  F.S,A.,  Hon.  Curator. 

(Bbad  6tb  Fbbbuabt,  1868.) 


In  this,  the  fourth  section  of  the  series  of  papers  on  that 
portion  of  Lancashire  which  may  properly  he  included  in 
what  is  usaally  considered  and  visited  as  the  Lake  District, 
I  intend  to  hring  the  suhject  to  a  close. 

Besides  what  I  have  already  noticed  and  what  I  mean  to 
describe  in  this  paper,  there  remains  to  the  southward  an 
extensive  and  most  interesting  range  of  country,  comprising 
the  Parishes  of  Gartmel  and  Golton,  the  Ghapelry  of  Broughton, 
and  the  whole  of  the  district  known  by  the  general  designation 
of  Low  Fumess ;  all  of  which  are  sufficiently  near  to  some  of 
the  lakes  to  entitle  them  to  he  described  as  forming  part  of 
the  English  lake  countiy — but  as  their  topography,  their 
feudal  and  ecclesiastical  history,  and  their  physical,  social 
and  economic  conditions  have  been  investigated  and  largely 
dilated  upon  by  others,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  sufficient 
new  material  to  justify  me  in  making  any  or  all  of  them  the 
subject  of  description  or  comment  in  one  of  these  serial  essays. 
Nothing  is  left,  therefore,  within  the  bounds  I  have  prescribed 
for  my  dissertations,  but  the  vales  of  Tewdale  and  Tilber- 
thwaite  and  the  Lancashire  sides  of  those  of  Little  Langdale 
and  Seathwaite ;  and  of  these  I  shall  merely  notice  the  lead- 
ing features,  with  anything  of  interest  they  may  present, 
referring  you  to  well  known  publications  in  which  their  great 
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natural  beauties  have  been  described  more  minutely  and  more 
at  length  than  may  be  thought  necessary  or  proper  on  this 
occasion. 

The  yale  of  Yewdale  is  connected  with  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  that  of  Coniston  by  a  fine  open  gorge,  the  western 
pillar  of  which  is  formed  by  rocky  heights,  and  the  eastern 
by  a  wooded  '*  how  "  or  eminence  of  lesser  altitude.  As  we 
advance  into  Tewdale  it  gradually  widens  eastward  into  a 
vale,  wherein  the  long  range  of  high  picturesque  crags  form- 
ing its  western  side,  the  abundance  of  timber,  natural  and 
planted,  the  verdant  fields,  level  in  the  centre  of  the  vale  and 
pleasantly  undulated  at  the  sides  and  extremities,  and  watered 
by  one  of  the  brightest  and  clearest  of  all  streamlets,  the 
quaint,  old,  grey  farm  houses,  the  bold,  rugged  front  of  Raven 
Crag  closing  it  up  on  the  north,  and  the  succession  of  wooded 
heights  formiiig  its  eastern  boundary,  all  combine  to  make 
Yewdale  perhaps  the  most  charming  of  all  the  minor  vales  of 
a  district  whose  unequalled  scenery  is  niade  up  entirely  by 
an  irregular  alternation  of  hill  and  valley. 

The  sister  vale  of  Tilberthwaite,  still  less  known  than 
Yewdale,  is  reached  by  a  connecting  pass,  about  half-a-mile 
in  length,  breaking  sharply  off  from  Yewdale-head  to  the 
north-west. 

At  first  sight  Tilberthwaite  seems  to  consist  of  a  small 
circular  patch  of  cultivated  ground  set  in  a  grand  frame-work 
of  rock-riven  mountains,  and  fringed  with  copse  and  other 
timber,  mainly  of  natural  growth.  The  enormous  heaps  of 
broken  stone  lying  here  and  there  at  the  feet  and  along  the 
sides  of  the  hills  show  the  extent  to  which  slate-quarrying  has 
been  prosecuted  here  in  former  times.  Most  of  the  quarries 
whose  several  positions  are  indicated  by  these  waste-heaps 
have  long  been  abandoned,  but  some  are  still  wrought,  and 
both  the  disused  and  those  in  operation  are  worthy  of  inspec- 
tion, their  excavations  are  so  extensive  and  so  curiously 
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formed.  In  these  two  dales^  and,  indeed,  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  Lake  country,  there  exist  dells,  ravines  (there  called 
ghylls),  cliffs  and  waterfalls  never  seen  or  inspected  by  the 
visitor  who  merely  follows  the  route  laid  down  in  the  Itinerary 
or  Gaide  Books ;  though  they  would  more  than  repay  any 
amount  of  trouble  taken  to  discover  them  under  their  various 
screenwork  of  thick  coppice-wood,  overhanging  crags,  or 
precipitous  fell-sides;  and,  although  such  counsel  may  be 
out  of  place  here,  I  should  advise  those  lovers  of  the  pic- 
turesque who  may  visit  the  dales  of  the  Lancashire  Lake 
country  to  diverge  from  the  road  in  Tilberthwaite  and  to  follow 
for  a  few  hundred  yards  upwards  the  course  of  the  little 
stream  which,  descending  from  the  wild  heights  of  Weather- 
lam,  there  crosses  the  road  and  skirts  the  valley  on  its  way  to 
Yewdale  and  Goniston.  A  scramble,  rather  than  a  walk,  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  will  bring  such  explorers  to  a  deep,  narrow 
glen  and  water-fall,  of  singular  wildness  and  beauty — an 
utterly  unthought  of  spot,  which,  ^  had  it  existed  in  some 
localities,  amongst  a  people  less  prosaic  and  more  addicted 
to  legend  and  romance,  would  have  had  some  story  attached 
to  it.  Indeed,  it  very  strikingly  resembles  the  famous  Dobb's 
Linn  in  Moffat-dale,  into  which  an  old  tradition,  preserved 
in  both  prose  and  rhyme,  tells,  as  the  readers  of  Scott  and 
Hogg  will  remember,  that  two  valiant  Covenanters  drove 
Satan,  in  a  hand  to  hand  fight — the  fiend,  as  he  rolled  over 
the  edge  of  the  gulph,  turning  himself  into  a  bundle  of 
*'  barkened  hides,"  that  being  supposed  to  be  the  form  under 
which  he  would  sustain  the  least  amount  of  damage  from  the 
fall. 

The  beck  forming  this  water-fall,  as  already  noticed,  runs 
through  Yewdale  and  becomes  a  feeder  of  Goniston  Water. 
Another^  which  also  has  its  rise  in  the  Tilberthwaite  fellsi 
takes  a  nearly  opposite  course,  and  becoming  part  of  the  river 
Brathay,  contributes  its  tiny  volume  to  the  fair  waters  of 
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Windermere.  Following  the  course  of  this  latter  rivulet,  we 
soon  come  to  that  branch  of  the  Brathay  which,  in  Little 
Langdale,  divides  Lancashire  from  Westmoreland,  and  at 
about  a  mile  from  this  point,  making  on  its  way  the  fine  falls 
known  as  Golwith  Force,  debouches  upon  the  little  lake  of 
Elterwater,  into  which  a  small  promontory  runs,  which  I  have 
already  indicated  as  the  most  northerly  point  of  this  County 
Palatine,  and  where  those  who  have  honoured  me  by  hearing 
or  reading  these  papers  may  remember,  I,  in  the  second  of  the 
series,  commenced  a  circumambulatory  description  of  the 
parish  of  Hawkshead,  from  whose  borders  I  at  length  finally 
depart. 

Little  Langdale  difiers  from  most  of  the  lake  dales  in 
possessing  to  a  very  small  extent  the  level  floor  which,  as 
De  Quincey  long  ago  pointed  out,  is  characteristic  of  the 
mountain  valleys  of  England.  The  slreet  of  water  called 
Langdale  Tarn,  surrounded,  as  is  usual  with  low-lying  tarns, 
"  by  an  unsightly  tract  of  boggy  ground,"  occu^es  the  middle 
of  a  deep  basin  in  the  northern  end  of  the  vale.  The  depth 
of  this  basin  and  the  mountain-girt  character  of  the  vale  are 
aptly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  hamlet  of  Hallgarth, 
which  straggles  up  a  steep  acclivity  on  the  Lancashire  or 
western  side  of  the  dale,  is  so  overshadowed  by  the  hill  called 
Weatherlam  and  its  offshoots,  that  it  is  altogether  deprived  of 
sunshine  for  about  three  months  in  the  year.  Slate  working 
has  been  carried  out  very  extensively  in  this  vale  also,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  large  quarry-heaps  on  the  side  I  refer  to. 
Copper  mining,  too,  was  followed  for  many  years,  but  not 
very  profitably,  in  the  wild  glen  called  Greenboume,  running 
up  amongst  the  hills  on  the  same  side. 

In  Westmoreland  the  hill  called  Lingmoor  separates  Little 
from  Great  Langdale.  The  name  of  this  fell,  which,  to  those 
who  know  that  ling  is  the  local  term  for  the  common  heath* 
plant,  has  a  derivation  sufficiently  (^parent,  is  the  subject  of 
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one  of  the  late  Dr.  Wbitaker's  fanciiiil  Celtic  etymologies. 
That  reverend  and  eccentric  philologist  told  us,  in  a  paper 
ready  I  think,  at  a  meeting  of  the  AroheBological  Association 
at  Lancaster,  that  Lingmoor  is  simply  a  vulgar  modern  cor 
mption  of  Leon  Mohr — the  Great  Lion — contending  that  the 
outline  of  the  hill,  in  some  aspects,  suggests  this  derivation. 
I  have  looked  at  Lingmoor  from  every  side,  and  never  suc- 
oeeded  in  discovering  any  such  resemblance,  and,  except 
Dr.  Whitaker,  I  have  never  known  any  one  who  did.  The 
northern  extremity  of  Lingmoor  dips  abruptly  to  form  a  pass 
between  the  heads  of  the  two  Langdales.  This  pass,  a  dark 
and  dreary  hollow,  contains  a  sheet  of  water  called  Blea  Tarn 
and  a  small  desolate  looking  farm  bearing  the  same  name, 
where  Wordsworth  has  placed  the  abode  of  the  recluse  whose 
story,  character  and  opinions  form  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  poet  8  principal  achievement  *'  The  Excursion  ;*'  the  place 
itself  being  made  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  admired 
descriptive  passages  in  that  great  poem. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hills  shutting  in  Little  Langdale  on  the 
north,  and  marked  by  a  small  grove  of  sombre  yews,  stands 
the  farm  house  of  Fell-foot.  It  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
class  of  dwellings  to  which  it  belongs,  but  the  chief  interest 
attaching  to  it  is  in  a  tumulus  of  oblong  rectangular  form,  in 
the  garth  immediately  behind  the  farm  buildings.  This 
mound,  evidently  artificial,  is  of  considerable  length,  breadth 
and  height,  with  a  fiat  summit,  attained  by  two  broad  terrace- 
like roadways  of  very  gradual  ascent.  Not  very  far  from  this 
tumulus,  in  a  fine  green  dell  or  cove,  a  great  number  of  small 
conical  mounds  are  to  be  seen.  It  is  probable  that  these  are 
diminutive  moraines  formed  when  the  remains  of  the  last 
glacier  in  this  south-facing  valley  were  melting  under  the 
increasing  power  of  the  sun ;  but  the  possibility  that  they 
may  be  sepulchral  barrows,  suggested  by  the  proximity  of  the 
probably  judicial  tumulus  at  Fell-foot,  renders  it  desirable 
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that  some  of  them  shoald  be  explored  and  their  real  origin 
conclusivelj  ascertained. 

The  summit  of  Wrynose  pass,  vrhere  the  point  of  oontigoity 
of  the  three  counties,  formerly  marked  by  three  rough  pieces 
of  stone,  but  now,  I  believe,  indicated  by  a  low  triangular 
monolith,  is  reached  by  a  tolerably  even  but  very  steep  road, 
winding  for  nearly  two  miles  up  the  mountain  side.  This 
road  is  known  as  the  old  pack-horse  road,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  most  of  the  merchandise  passing  between  the 
towns  of  Kendal  and  Whitehaven  and  their  districts  used  to 
be  carried  along  it,  pannier-wise,  on  the  backs  of  horses. 
I  have  conversed  with  several  of  the  dales-folk  who  remember 
this  primitive  mode  of  transport  being  in  operation.  The 
cavalcade,  led  by  a  sagacious  old  black  stallion,  generally 
travelled  unguarded.  Their  master  and  only  attendant,  rode 
a  pony,  and  had  a  habit  of  taking  his  ease  at  his  several  inns 
along  the  line  of  route,  following  and  overtaking  the  horses 
between  his  stopping- places  and  riding  on  to  the  next,  where 
he  would  rest  and  drink  until  they  had  plodded  patiently  past, 
when,  at  his  own  good  time,  he  would  follow  and  repeat  the 
process.  It  affords  a  remarkable  eyidence  of  the  primitive 
honesty  of  the  fell-district  that  though  those  horses  were  well 
known  to  traverse  these  unfrequented  roads  unattended,  and 
generally  laden  with  valuable  goods — thus  offering  a  con- 
tinually recurring  invitation  to  robbery — no  robbery  was  ever 
known  to  occur.  I  fancy  there  are  very  few  parts  of  the 
world  for  the  people  of  which  so  much  as  this  could  be  said 
with  such  perfect  warrant. 

The  river  Duddon,  which  serves  as  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  Lancashire  and  Cumberland,  from  its  source  to  the 
sea,  takes  its  rise  near  to  the  three  shire-stones.  I  need  hardly 
call  attention  to  the  beautiful  series  of  sonnets  of  which 
Wordsworth  has  made  this  fell-bom  river  the  theme,  and  to 
which  it  owes  the  celebrity  it  enjoys^    Though  said  by  those 
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who  know  the  locality,  its  associations  and  its  people  inti- 
mately, to  be  somewhat  overstrained  in  description  as  well  as 
in  sentiment — and  though  they  are  altogether  unknown  to 
those  whose  homes  and  habits  they  profess  to  illustrate,  the 
sonnets  on  the  Duddon  undoubtedly  hold  a  very  high  position 
in  the  estimation  of  all  who  are  supposed  to  be  qualified  by 
taste  and  study  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  high-class  poetry 
of  England. 

By  the  lovers  of  the  English  lake  country,  amongst  whom 
I  reckon  myself  not  the  least  ardent,  it  is  boasted  that,  unlike 
any  other  district  held  to  possess  the  same  character — notably 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  miles  and  miles  of  blank, 
monotonous  moorlands  have  to  be  traversed  in  passing  from 
one  scene  of  beauty  to  another — no  part  of  the  English 
lake  district  can  be  travelled  over  for  more  than  a  mile  or 
so  without  bringing  the  traveller  to  some  new  variety  of 
scenery,  with  beauty  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  exigeant 
taste  for  the  charms  of  Nature  in  her  fairest  garb.  The  head 
of  Duddon-dale,  or,  as  it  is  more  frequently  called,  Seathwaite, 
offers,  however,  a  striking  exception  to  this  almost  universal 
rule.  Compared  with  the  luxuriant  beauty  or  stem  grandeur 
or  both  interblended,  of  most  of  its  sister  dales,  Seathwaite 
in  its  first  two  miles  must  accept  a  very  inferior  status.  At 
its  head  it  is  dreary  and  sterile  in  the  extreme.  Its  poet- 
laureate  (once  the  Queens)  has  well  said — 

"  Desolation  is  thy  patron  saint." 

And,  as  it  offers  an  example  of  monotony  in  its  scenery  tbat 
is  uncommon  in  the  general  district,  it  also  offers  an  illus- 
tration, by  no  means  uncommon,  of  the  peculiarly  unpoetical 
character  of  the  dales-people,  of  their  want  of  interest  in  the 
past  and  their  remarkable  neglect  of  tradition.  According  to 
several  of  the  older  residents  with  whom  I  have  talked,  there 
were  formerly  to  be  seen  here,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
any  house  or  cultivable  land,  a  number  of  graves  arranged  in 
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two  rows.  In  my  time  they  had  all  but  disappeared,  either 
through  the  subsidence  of  the  mounds  or  the  upgrowth  of  the 
surrounding  soil,  so  that  a  stranger  might  hardly  discover 
their  existence.  The  neighbours,  however,  spoke  of  them  as 
having  been  only  recently  very  distinct ;  but  except  that  they 
were  often  spoken  of  by  the  worthy  people,  and  always  as 
"  the  graves,"  there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  their  origin 
or  their  history  found  to  be  recoverable. 

The  first  house  in  the  dale  on  the  Lancashire  bank  of  the 
stream  is  a  farm  called  Gockley  Beck, — on  the  Cumberland 
side,  another  called  Black  Hall.  This  latter  reminds  me  of  a 
passage  in  a  work,  now  rather  scarce,  written  about  half-a- 
century  ago  by  an  artist  resident  in  the  district,  and  already 
quoted,  which  details  a  trivial  adventure  of  the  author's  in 
1807  and  affords  an  interesting  picture  of  the  hospitable  and 
patriarchal  mode  of  life  then,  and,  to  some  extent,  still,  fol- 
lowed by  the  people  of  this  dale.  The  author,  speaking  of 
himself  in  the  third  person  as  the  artist,  says — ''  From  the 
*'  summit  of  the  hill  he  slanted  on  the  right  of  the  road  down 
**  to  Black  Hall,  where  he  found  the  good-hnmoured  family 
"  at  dinner  on  mountain  mutton  ;  when  he  willingly  joined 
**  them  and  fared  sumptuously  and  happily  along  with  an 
''  honest  but  blind  itinerant  bread  merchant*  and  his  wife, 
who  bore  their  means  upon  their  backs,  as  the  shepherds 
do  their  sheep  and  the  artist  his  folio,  which  he  now  buckled 
''  upon  his  shoulders,  and  departed  in  rain  and  gloom,  though 
''  not  without  many  entreaties  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tyson  to 
"  induce  him  to  stay  till  morning.  Black  Hall,  which  was 
then  rented  from  Lord  Muncaster  by  Mr.  Tyson,  is  little 
more  than  half-a-mile  from  Cockley  Beck,  which  latter 
"  place  was  Mr.  Tyson's  property,  and  these  two  farms,  with 
'*  another  called  Gait  Scale,  had  unitedly  attached  to  them 

*  Probably  James  Sigg  of  Bowness-on-Windennere.     See  Hogg's  Poetie 
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**  upwards  of  two  thousand  sheep ;  all  of  which  were  shep- 
"  herded  by  Mr.  Tyson  and  his  family^  but  since  his  death 
**  the  farms  are  shared  by  his  sons."  Also  connected  with 
this  secluded  farm  of  Black  Hall  we  have  a  spioe  of  that 
romance  of  which,  except  in  its  physical  attributes,  the  dis* 
trict,  as  already  inferred,  is  so  woAilly  destitute.  The  family 
occupying  it  as  tenants  say  that  they  and  their  ancestors  have 
held  the  farm  in  uninterrupted  succession  for  nine  hundred 
years— *a  rather  startling  boast  for  unimaginative  people  to 
indulge  in  ;  but  as  their  landlords  claim  to  have  been  seated 
at  the  place  from  which  they  take  their  family  name— the 
village  of  Pennington  in  Low  Fomess — for  many  generations 
before  the  Conquest,  it  may  not  be  quite  so  unfeasible  as  at 
first  it  appears. 

The  scenery  of  Seathwaite  improves  all  the  way  down. 
About  the  middle  it  is  wild,  almost  chaotic;  lower  still 
it  is  very  beautiful.  Its  scenery,  however,  as  well  as  its 
river,  farms,  people,  church,  parsonage  and  clergymen,  have 
already  been  described  so  frequently  and  so  fully  that  I  may 
be  excused  from  repeating  such  description.  But  with  its 
poetic  and  literary  associations,  its  peculiar  natural  beauty 
and  its  inhabitants,  to  whom  the  primitive  roughness  and 
primitive  virtues  of  the  dales  have  clung  more  tenaciously 
than  to  any  of  the  neighbouring  dales-folk,  Seathwaite  will 
repay  any  attention  or  study  bestowed  upon  it,  and  to  those  who 
wish  to  know  more  than  I  may  now  relate,  I  should  say  that 
much  may  be  found  about  it  in  Wordsworth's  Sonnets  and 
notes ;  in  the  Bev.  Canon  Parkinson's  little  book,  The  Old 
Church  Chek;  in  Rambles  by  Rivers,  by  Henry  Thome, 
one  of  Charles  Knight's  shilling  volumes ;  in  a  very  pleasant 
and  readable  volume,  the  title  of  which  I  forget,  by  the  Lan- 
cashire Bard,  Edwin  Waugh  ;  and  in  the  little  work  referred 
to  in  my  paper  on  Coniston  as  being  in  the  Society's  library, 
and  called,  after  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  Lancashire 
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lake  country^  The  Old  Man,  which^  if  less  ambitioiis  and 
more  prosaic^  is  perhaps  quite  as  trustworthy  as  any  of  its 
more  distinguished  compeers^  the  author  stating  that  all  his 
facts  are  drawn  from  personal  observation  and  from  firequent 
and  long  continued  intercourse  with  the  people. 

In  connection  with  the  sparse  arohseology  of  High  Fumess, 
I  may  mention  that,  some  five  and  tw<snty  years  ago,  when  I 
first  became  familiar  with  the  vale  of  Seathwaite,  I  was  sur- 
prised as  well  as  interested  by  being  informed  by  a  native  of 
the  dale,  quite  uneducated  and  not  supposed  to  be  very  in- 
telligent, that  on  the  slope  of  Walna  Scar,  over  which  the 
road  to  Goniston  passes,  the  remains  of  an  Ancient  British 
town  are  to  be  found.  These  ruins  have  been  inspected  by 
myself  and  by  others  more  qualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
upon  them,  and  all  who  have  so  examined  them  incline  to  the 
belief  that  the  extent  of  the  foundations  yet  traceable,  and 
the  character  of  the  portions  of  wall  yet  remaining,  bear  out 
the  old  miner's  account  of  their  origin,  which,  by  the  way, 
must  have  been  founded  on  tradition  alone.  I  should  be  glad 
if  any  members  of  this  Society,  at  their  next  visit  to  the 
Lakes,  would  make  a  point  of  visiting  these  remains  and 
deciding — a  task  to  which  many  amongst  us  are  fully  com- 
petent— the  question  whether  the  Walna  Scar  ruins  are,  what 
they  certainly  appear  to  be,  a  genuine  antiquity,  or  what  & 
Seathwaite  shepherd  asserted  to  me  they  are,  namely  peat- 
scales — that  is,  places  for  protecting  turf-fiiel  from  the  weather 
until  convenience  may  serve  to  have  it  carried  home.  Scale, 
a  very  common  Norse-derived  constituent,  signifies  in  local 
nomenclature  a  place  of  shelter.  It  is  possible  that  they  are 
both,  for  the  old  walls  may  have  been  irreverently  utilized  in 
this  prosaic  manner. 

On  the  Goniston  side  of  Walna  Scar,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  road,  which  scarcely  merits  the  name,  may  be  seen 
the  wild,  rock-lined  dell  called  Gait's  or  Goat's  Water,  which 
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exceeds  in  savage  grandeur  of  aspect  perhaps  any  other  scene 
in  England  ;  and  on  the  wild  moor  called  Bannasyde,  which 
the  same  road  crosses,  another  doubtfdl  antiquity  occurs. 
Extensively  sprinkled  over  its  surface  are  great  numbers  of 
circular  stone-heaps,  which  are  set  down  in  the  Ordnance 
Maps  as  "  Cairns."  Several  of  these  heaps  have  been  explored, 
without  result.  The  country  people  laugh  at  these  explora- 
tions, and  call  the  cairns  clearings  of  the  bracken-beds — that 
is,  stones  gathered  from  the  numerous  plots  of  bracken  (the 
Pteris  aquilina  fern)  which  grows  very  abundantly  there, 
and  is  mown  by  the  dale  farmers  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
straw,  of  which  their  limited  extent  of  arable  land  affords  but 
a  scanty  supply,  as  bedding  for  cattle.  The  sepulchral  origin 
of  exactly  similar  aggregations  on  other  moors,  at  no  great 
distance  from  this,  has  been  proved  beyond  dispute,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  some  of  these  may  be  entitled  to  the  name 
they  bear  on  the  maps. 

On  the  same  moor  and  in  some  adjacent  parts  I  remember 
coming  upon  several  curious  excavations,  in  the  form  of  in- 
verted hollow  cones,  lined  with  stone  neatly  built  in,  and 
showing  evident  marks  of  having  been  subjected  to  the  action 
of  fire.  I  thought  I  had  discovered  some  Pictish  remains, 
analogous,  rather  distantly  perhaps,  to  the  vitrified  forts  of 
Scotland.  It  was,  therefore,  somewhat  ungraciously  that  I 
received  the  information  from  a  neighbouring  farmer  that 
they  were  a  primitive  and  long  disused  form  of  limekiln. 
The  proximity  of  most  of  these  pits  to  the  remarkable  band 
of  transition  rock  known  to  geologists  as  the  Coniston  lime- 
stone, led  me  to  accept  this  information  as  correct,  and  I 
only  discovered  their  real  character  on  accidentally  hearing 
similar  pots,  near  to  Windermere,  called  bracken  ovens,  and 
on  enquiring  there,  finding  that,  like  the  heaps  of  slag  scat- 
tered over  the  country,  they  were  relics  of  a  long  abandoned 
branch  of  local  industry — that  of  burning  the  fern  plants 
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to  supply  the  principal  material  for  the  manufactore  of 
potash. 

The  road,  so  often  mentioned,  after  crossing  the  pass  of 
Walna  Scar  at  an  elevation  of  some  2000  feet,  descends  to 
the  level  of  Bannasyde  Moor,  passes  below  the  southern  and 
easiest  slope  of  the  Old  Man  Mountain  and  again  descends, 
rather  abruptly,  into  the  vale  and  village  of  Coniston,  where 
our  topographical  examination  may  be  appropriately  brought 
to  a  conclusion. 

In  these  papers,  save  in  connection  with  some  incident, 
locality,  or  tradition,  I  have  not  touched  upon  the  peculiarities 
or  attributes  of  the  people  of  this  beautiful  portion  of  our 
great  manufacturing  county.  They  are  simply  those  of  the 
natives  of  the  general  Lake  district,  modified,  at  Goniston, 
considerably,  by  the  settlement  there  of  miners  from  Wales, 
Ireland,  Cornwall  and  some  other  English  counties.  With 
this  exception,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  first  paper 
I  had  the  honour  of  reading  to  this  Society  in  1857, — "  The 
"  people  of  the  English  Lake  Country,  their  Origin,  History 
''and  Character,"  apply  to  the  people  of  this  part  of  the 
said  county  in  the  same  degree  as  to  those  of  the  whole 
district. 

ABCHITECTaRE. 

To  carry  out  my  intention  of  leaving  no  characteristic  of 
the  Lakeland  of  Lancashire  unnoticed,  it  is  requisite  that  I 
devote  some  little  space  to  the  consideration  of  its  architec- 
ture, though  of  the  architecture  of  High  Fumess  there  is 
but  little  to  be  said.  Its  ecclesiastical  edifices,  the  churches 
of  Hawkshead,  Coniston  and  Torver  I  have  already  described, 
the  first  being  the  only  ancient  church  in  the  district,  the 
second  modem  except  the  (ower,  and  the  third  altogether 
new,  and  occupying  the  site  of  a  rude  old  chapel  of  some 
historic  interest.  The  chapels  of  Brathay,  Wray,  Satter- 
thwaite  and  Seathwaite  require  no  more  than  the  passing 
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nodoe  that  they  have  received.  Of  feudal  architectare  the 
district  has  none.  Castles^  Towers,  Peels,  and  fortified  Halls, 
as  well  as  Abbeys  and  Priories,  abound  on  its  outskirts,  but  so 
&r  as  I  am  aware  there  is  no  trace  of  any  place  of  strength 
or  defence  in  any  part  of  the  interior  of  the  lake  country, 
certainly  none  in  its  Lancashire  portion.  The  dales-people 
probably  trusted  to  their  difficulty  of  access  and  their  poverty, 
as  affording  sufficient  protection  against  all  marauders. 

Of  the  baronial  hall  of  the  Tudor  period  Goniston  Hall  is 
the  only  example  remaining,  and  of  it  all  has  been  said  that 
is  necessary.  Hawkshead  Hall,  the  ecclesiastical  character  of 
part  of  the  offices  of  which  has  been  noticed,  was  never  the 
residence  of  any  family  of  distinction  but  originally  that  of 
the  Abbot's  bailiff  and  his  retainers,  consequently  though 
of  considerable  antiquity,  it  bears  no  appearance  of  any- 
thing superior  to  the  ordinary  homestead  of  a  substantial 
yeoman. 

Of  domestic  architectare  the  only  characteristic  specimens 
are  to  be  found  in  the  houses  of  old  date  upon  the  dale  farms. 
Most  of  these,  until  within  the  last  half  century,  were  in- 
habited by  the  owners  of  the  soil,  who  though  equally  tillers 
of  the  earth  and  feeders  of  the  herds,  were  and  are,  in  the 
lake  country,  distinguished  from  tenant  farmers  by  the  local 
title  of  'statesmen. 

Their  houses  are  mostly  very  substantial  in  structure  and 
tolerably  commodious  in  arrangement  and  proportion.  The 
walls  are  built  of  the  dark-coloured  cleavable  rock  of  the 
district,  with  a  very  spare  allowance  of  mortar.  Their  roofs 
are  covered  with  the  native  slate,  which,  on  the  older  houses, 
has  been  very  imperfectly  riven,  and  laid  on  in  lumps  that 
may  well  be  described  as  rough  stone  slabs  rather  than  slates. 
These  materials  give  the  old  farm  houses  a  very  rugged  and 
primitive  aspect,  and,  combined  with  the  massive  chimneys, 
rude  balconies  and  pent-houses,  porches  and  other  projections. 
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latticed  windows  and  heavy,  studded  doors,  render  many  of 
the  class  attractive  and  favourite  subjects  for  painters. 

The  interior  accommodations  of  the  more  antique  and 
characteristic  examples  of  this  variety  of  residence  consist, 
first,  of  a  large,  roomy  apartment  called  ^*  the  house,"  into 
which  the  main  door  generally  opens  past  a  small  partition 
styled  in   Cumberland,  very  poetically,    "  the   God-speed," 
probably  firom  the  old  custom  of  bidding  God  "  speed  the 
**  parting  guest"  as  he  passed  it — "  the  coming"  guest  being 
welcomed  at  the  fireside.    This  apartment,  in  which  the  family 
-sit  and  take  their  meals,  has  generally,  at  the  end  farthest 
from   the  door,  a  wide  square  chimney  raised  high  over  a 
grateless  fire.     The  fuel  being  peat,  sometimes  mingled  with 
logs  of  wood,  the  fire  is  always  made  upon  the  blue  flagged 
floor,  and  the  cooking  is  performed  in  pans  suspended  over 
the  fire  by  crooks  and  chains  which  hang  generally  from  some 
cross  beam  far  up  the  chimney.     These  hearth  fires,  as  they 
are  called,  are  very  cheerful  and  rather  picturesque  to  look  at, 
and,  as  I  have  often  experienced,  very  pleasant  to.  sit  by  in 
winter.    The  furniture  of  this  living-room  or  "  house,"  has, 
in  many  instances,  served  several  generations,  probably  with- 
out change  or  addition.     The  portion  to  be  noticed  first, 
because  most  conspicuous  and  most  characteristic,  is  one,  or 
perhaps  two,  of  those  large  old  cabinets  of  dark  oak,  common 
in  the  district  and  there  called  ''  kists."    Often  fixtures  and 
always  heirlooms,  they  are  more  or  less  ornamented  with 
carved  work,  and  bear,  in  bas-relief,  the  initials  of  their  first 
possessors,  with  the  date  of  their  manufacture,  mostly  some 
year  of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century.     The  article 
next  to  these  kists  in  importance,  and  perhaps  of  equal  age, 
is  the  tall  dark-cased  clock,  with  brass  face  and  stumpy  hands, 
generally  a  capital  time-keeper  and  at  least  an  hour  before 
the  day  to  secure  early  rising  and  induce  early  going  to  bed. 
Across  and  beneath  the  window  the  massive  table  stands  on 
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which  the  family  meals  are  served^  and  sometimes  against  the 
opposite  wall^  a  dresser,  which  however  is  not  universal.  The 
good  man's  own  big  chair  occupies  the  cosiest  nook  by  the 
fire^  and  with  the  mistress's  low  seat,  some  old  fashioned 
heavy  legged  chairs  of  oak,  a  few  stools  and  perhaps  a  fixed 
"  bink"  constitutes  the  sitting  conveniences  of  the  household 
and  of  their  occasional  guests.  The  parlour,  which  is  also 
the  bed-chamber  of  the  master  and  mistress,  opens  from 
'^  the  house*'  place,  and  these,  with  the  dairy,  the  buttery 
and  perhaps  a  sort  of  scullery,  occupy  the  whole  of  the  ground 
floor.  A  rude  stair,  not  long,  but  generally  steep  and  narrow, 
leads  to  one  or  two  spacious  lofibs  in  which  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  family  and  the  servants,  if  any,  take  their  rest. 
The  appearance  of  these  lofts,  with  uneven,  often  loose  floor- 
ing, clumsy  wide  seamed  doors,  rough  beams  and  rafters  and 
rougher  slates  visible  over  all,  is  suggestive  of  anything 
rather  than  of  comfort ;  those  who  occupy  them,  however, 
aware  of  nothing  superior,  are  satisfied  with  the  accommoda- 
tion and  shelter  they  attoid.  The  sanitary  conditions  of  these 
old  farms  are  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  dwelling  house 
generally  forms  one  side  or  part  of  a  side  of  the  farm  yard, 
the  front  door  opening  directly  upon  the  midden-stead.  I 
know  more  than  one  farm  house  so  arranged,  which  bear  the 
ugly  reputation  of  always  subjecting  the  families  of  new 
tenants  to  a  seasoning  fever,  just  as  though  they  had  moved 
to  some  sickly  station  within  the  tropics.  Of  course  re- 
monstrance or  counsel  is  utterly  thrown  away  in  these  cases, 
and  would  probably  elicit  only  some  such  response  as  I  have 
heard — "  Wha  iver  heard  o'  cow-muck  making  any  body 
"badly?" 

The  bridges  of  the  district  may  next  be  noticed,  and  some 
of  the  older  specimens  are  truly  worthy  of  notice.  These, 
generally  foot  bridges,  combine  very  strikingly  in  their  con- 
Btraoiion  and  design,  the  dissimilar  qualities  of  rudeness  and 
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elegance.  Wordsworth,  writing  some  sixty  years  ago  of  the 
bridges  of  the  lake  country  generally,  at  which  period  they 
were  mach  more  numerous  than  at  this  day,  says,  '*  To  the 
"  smallness  of  the  several  properties  is  owing  the  great  num- 
''  her  of  bridges  over  the  brooks  and  torrents,  and  the  daring 
and  graceful  contempt  of  danger  or  accommodation  with 
which  so  many  of  these  are  constructed,  the  rudeness  of  the 
"  forms  of  some,  and  their  endless  variety.  But,"  he  con- 
tinues, *'  when  I  speak  of  this  rudeness,  I  must  at  the  same 
time  add,  that  many  of  these  structures  are  in  themselves 
models  of  elegance,  as  if  they  had  been  formed  upon 
"principles  of  the  most  thoughtfal  architecture.*'  That 
called  Slater  8  Bridge,  connecting  Lancashire  with  Westmore- 
land in  Little  Langdale,  is  a  favourable  and  well  preserved 
specimen  of  these  peculiar  structures,  which  are  fast  disap- 
pearing. It  springs  with  a  fine  bold  sweep  from  bank  to  bank, 
and  being  elevated  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  adjoin- 
ing ground,  is  seen  to  great  advantage,  and  in  the  up-stream 
view,  forms  a  very  pleasing  feature  in  the  foreground  of  a  fine 
landscape.  It  is  constructed  of  a  layer  of  the  native  flag- 
stones set  edge  ways,  at  varying  angles  to  the  surface  of  the 
stream — their  lower  edges,  in  close  apposition,  forming  the 
under  surface  of  the  arch,  while  the  upper  edges,  here  and 
there  separated  by  interposed  fragments  of  the  same  material, 
form  the  roadway.  This  is  one  of  the  few  specimens  of  the 
ancient  bridge  of  the  district  now  remaining,  and  I  trust  it 
may  long  be  preserved  to  illustrate,  with  its  rugged  masonry, 
so  interesting  from  its  simplicity  and  durability,  its  graceful- 
ness of  outline  and  its  boldness  of  span,  the  engineering  skill 
of  those  "  rude  forefathers"  of  the  dale  who  erected  it  at  some 
date  of  which  no  record  has  been  preserved. 

Another  variety  of  bridge,  once  very  common  but  now  also 
becoming  rare,  and  of  still  more  primitive  and  rude  construe* 
tion  and  plan  than  that  just  described^  is  formed  of  two  huge 
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undressed  flagstones  meeting  on  a  central  pier  reared  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream  it  spans.  The  best  example  of  this  Tariety 
that  I  am  cognizant  of  as  still  existing,  may  be  seen  at  Yew- 
dale,  not  far  from  the  venerable  tree  that  has  given  its  name 
to  the  valley. 

A  curions  example  of  bridge  building,  where  the  natural 
formation  of  the  ground  is  made  in  a  very  striking  and 
effectual  manner  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  utility,  is  seen 
in  a  modem  bridge  connecting  Lancashire  with  Cumberland 
in  the  vale  of  Seathwaite,  and  called  Birk*s  Bridge.  The 
river  Duddon  has  made  its  way  through  a  deep  gully  between 
two  perpendicular,  or  rather  perhaps,  overhanging  walls  of 
natural  rock,  and  these  have  been  converted  into  the  piers  of 
a  small  bridge  which  spans  the  chasm  and  rests  upon  end- 
supports  more  secure  perhaps  than  any  other  similar  structure 
in  the  kingdom. 

Heraldry. 

I  have  sketched  very  slightly  the  traceable  history  of  the  few 
landed  families  of  the  district,  and  did  not  intend  to  refer  to 
them  further.  One  subject  however  commends  itself  to  our 
attention'before  quitting  the  locality  of  those  ancient  houses, 
and  that  is  certain  peculiarities  in  their  heraldic  bearings 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  brought  under  the  observation 
of  those  interested  in  that  attractive  vestige  of  feudal  insti- 
tutions and  territorial  dignity.  The  heraldry  of  High  Furness 
has  been  given  pretty  fully  and  concisely  by  West  in  his 
"  Synopsis  of  Furness  Families."  There  are  one  or  two 
points,  however,  not  touched  by  that  author  which^  as  being 
illustrative  of  the  history  or  connections  of  those  families, 
may  properly  enough  receive  a  brief  notice  in  an  essay  pro- 
fessing to  deal  with  everything  of  interest  which  their  district 
presents  to  our  investigation. 

Thus,  as  West  has  remarked,  the  Flemings  of  Goniston 
and  Bydal  are  amongst  the  many  families  of  note  that  have 
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adopted  the  annorial  device  of  the  fret  This  hearing  is 
known  familiarly  to  dabblers  in  the  noble  science  as  the 
Harrington  knot.  It  is  probable  that  the  Flemings  are  of 
greater,  at  any  rate  of  more  ascertainable  antiquity  than  the 
Harringtons,  but  the  elder  branch  of  the  former  house  merged 
in  that  of  the  latter,  which  rose  to  higher  dignity  and  power, 
about  or  soon  after  the  time  that  heraldic  distinctions  became 
general  (for  there  was  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  heraldry 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  first  Crusade)  than  the  remaining 
branch  of  the  Flemings ;  and  such  family  connection  may  ac- 
count for  the  assumption  by  the  said  branch,  of  the  Harrington 
knot,  with  only  a  change  of  tincture — the  original  bearers 
of  that  well-known  cognizance  giving  sable,  a  fret  argent — 
the  Flemings,  the  same  device  on  a  field  gules,  a  more  showy 
shield  but  perhaps  a  less  striking  or  tasteful.  The  resem- 
blance of  this  fret  to  the  mesh  of  a  fishing  net — with  its 
terse  motto,  nodo  Jirmo — has  suggested  the  idea  that  in  its 
origin  it  referred  to  the  herring  fishery  prosecuted  as  the 
principal  form  of  industry  at  the  sea-side  manor  whence  the 
family,  whose  name  it  bears,  in  whatever  colour,  or  on  what* 
ever  shield  it  appears,  received  that  name;  and  that  Harrington 
was  once  Herrington,  Such  ex  post  facto  explanation  is  by 
no  means  rare  in  heraldry.  This  however  is  weakened  by  the 
fact  that  the  said  manor,  Harrington  in  Cumberland,  their 
first  seat,  was  never  Herrington,  but  appears  in  the  oldest 
charters  as  Haverington  and  even  Haveringham. 

The  Curwens  of  Workington,  whose  connection  with  this 
district^I  have  already  noticed,  and  who  distinctly  trace  their 
descent  from  the  marriage  of  a  brother  of  Fulk,  Earl  of  Anjon 
and  King  of  Jerusalem,  ancestor  of  the  Plantagenet  Kings, 
with  Elgiva,  daughter  of  the  Saxon  monarch  Ethelred,  a 
lineage  perhaps  the  proudest  in  the  kingdom,  have  also 
assumed  the  Harrington  knot,  but  in  the  modified  form  of 
of  fretty — viz*,  Argent,  fretty  gules,  a  chief  azure — rather 
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a  gaudy  coat.  The  sister  of  a  Corwen — or  Oulwen — in- 
deed,  of  the  first  who  assumed  the  present  family  name^  was 
married  to  Harrington  of  Harrington^  a  connection  which 
may  account  for  their  iretty  shield. 

Besides  the  Flemings^  the  Sandyses  of  Greythwaite  are  the 
only  family  of  rank  now  in  Fumess  Fells  whose  armorial 
bearings  are  of  early  date ;  those  of  their  neighbours,  the 
Rawlinsons,  having  been  granted  only  in  1662.  The  Sandyses 
are  said  to  haye  been  seated  originally  at  Burgh-upon-Sands, 
an  old  and  famous  barony  at  the  head  of  the  Solway,  and 
thence,  in  ancient  charters  they  were  denominated  de  Sabu- 
lonibuB,  Their  arms,  Or,  a  fess  dancett6  between  three 
cross  crosslets,  are  those,  counterchanged,  of  the  noble  family 
of  Engaigne,  lords  of  that  barony,  of  whom  probably  the 
Sandyses  held  their  lands  as  they  held  of  the  Crown.  I  have 
been  told  that  the  fess  dancett6  on  these  ancient  shields  bears 
allusion  to  the  watery  character  of  the  loccJity  of  Burgh- 
upon-Sands,  though  such  is  more  frequently  indicated  by  a 
fess  or  bend  undy  or  wavy,  the  former  being  shewn  in  the 
arms  of  the  adjacent  city  of  Carlisle. 

The  Penningtons  of  Pennington  and  Muncaster,  though 
first  a  Low  Fumess,  and  afterwards,  as  they  still  are,  a  Cum- 
berland family,  have  long  been  connected  with  the  Lancashire 
lake  country  as  lords  of  the  manor  of  Tilberthwaite.  Their 
arms  are  of  considerable  interest  from  being  the  same, 
counterchanged,  as  those  of  the  great  Percies  of  North- 
umberland, viz..  Or,  five  fusils  in  fess  azure.  This  similarity 
is  remarkable,  the  two  coats  being  the  only  instances^of  five 
fusils  in  fess  existing  probably  in  the  four  northern  counties, 
and  indicating,  as  we  may  infer,  some  ancient  alliance  or 
brotherhood  in  arms  when  the  Percy,  assuming  what  was 
commonly  considered  the  prerogative  of  a  monarch,  (he  was 
little  less  than  a  king  in  the  North,)  granted  to  this  family 
the  privilege  of  bearing  bis  arms  with  the  slight  alteration 
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stated.  Possibly  the  occEBion  so  inferred  may  be  that  alluded 
to  on  the  tomb^  in  Mnncaster  Church,  of  Sir  John  de  Pen- 
nington, who  gave  shelter  to  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  received 
in  return  from  him  the  mystic  crystal  goblet  known  as  the 
Luck  of  Mnncaster,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Towton  or 
of  Hexham — it  is  not  quite  certain  which.  The  inscription 
on  said  tomb  concluding  with  the  intimation  that  this  Sir 
John  '*  was  a  grete  captain  and  heded  the  lefte  wynge  of  the 
*'  armie  agayne  the  Scottiee ;  whylles  Erie  of  Northumberland 
''  heded  the  mayne  bodie." 

In  concluding  this  series  of  papers  I  would  ask  permission 
of  the  Society  to  acknowledge  obligation  to  my  kind  and 
much-valued  friends — ^The  Bev.  Haygarth  Baines  of  Satter- 
thwaite,  the  Bev.  H.  Taylor  Baines  of  Hawkshead  Grammar 
School,  Montague  Ainslie,  Esq.,  of  Grizedale  Hall,  Joseph 
Barratt,  Esq.,  of  Holywath,  William  Jackson,  Esq.,  of 
Fleatham  House,  St.  Bees,  Mr.  Boger  Bowness  of  Coniston, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor  of  Sawrey,  for  statistics  and  other 
information ;  also  to  Mr.  M.  Bowness  of  Ambleside  for  the 
beautiful  photographic  views,  and  T.  Lindsey  Aspland,  Esq., 
of  Esthwaite  How,  for  the  fine  drawings  with  which  my 
readings  have  been  so  profusely  and  so  effectively  illustratedi 
and  to  the  last-named  gentleman  and  the  Bev.  T.  Tolming  of 
Coniston  for  much  valuable  information  as  well  as  for  the 
sketches  which  have  been  engraved  and  published  in  the 
Society's  Transactions. 
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In  order  to  realize  the  style  and  character  of  the  buildings 
which  existed  in  Britain  during  the  Roman  occupation,  we 
must  have  recourse  not  only  to  the  writings  of  the  con- 
temporary Latin  authors,  but  also  to  the  descriptions  of  the 
numerous  vestigia  of  cities,  villas  and  encampments,  which 
have  been  from  time  to  time  discovered  in  our  island. 

We  are  informed  by  Tacitus*  that  in  thirty  years  after  the 
landing  of  Cesar,  the  Britons  had  acquired  the  art  of  building 
as  practised  by  the  Romans,  which  was  very  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  Italy ;  and  from  this  period  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  all  the  arts  connected  with  Architecture 
flourished  in  our  island.  Each  Roman  colony  and  tree  city 
became  in  fact  a  little  Rome,  surrounded  by  strong  walls, 
and  adorned  with  temples,  palaces,  courts,  halls,  basilicas, 
baths,  markets,  and  other  public  buildings.  The  towns  were 
connected  by  well-made  roads,  along  the  sides  of  which  the 
wealthy  Romans  erected  their  villas,  some  of  them  being  of 
great  magnificence,  adorned  both  with  statuary  and  painting. 
So  rapidly  did  the  knowledge  of  Architecture  spread  in 
Britain  that  as  early  as  S96  A.D.,  when  Constantius  rebuilt 
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the  city  of  Autun,  in  Gaul^  he  was  furnished  with  workmen 
from  this  island,  which  Eamenius*  says  ahounded  with  the 
best  artificers,  and  it  is  well  known  that  Gonstantine  drafted 
off  crowds  of  British  workmen  when  he  built  his  new  capital 
on  the  shore  of  the  Bosphorus. 

We  may  suppose  that  the  Romans,  in  founding  towns  and 
cities  in  their  colonies,  observed  similar  ceremonies  to  those 
practised  in  Italy.  Flutarchf  gives  an  account  of  the  found- 
ing of  Rome,  which,  with  some  slight  variations,  would  in  all 
probability  apply  to  the  Roman  cities  in  Britain.  He  says 
they  first  dug  a  trench  and  threw  into  it  the  earliest  fruits  of 
all  things,  and  each  man  took  a  small  turf  of  the  country 
whence  he  came  and  cast  it  into  the  trench ;  with  this  as  a 
centre  Ihey  described  the  city  around  it ;  then  the  founder, 
with  a  brazen  ploughshare  and  a  yoke  of  bullocks,  drew  a 
deep  furrow  upon  this  bounding  line,  those  who  followed 
being  particular  that  all  the  clods  of  turf  fell  inwards 
towards  the  centre  :  upon  the  line  so  described  they  built  the 
enclosure  wall  of  the  city.  From  the  remains  of  such  walls 
in  Britain  we  find  that  they  varied  in  height  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  feet,  and  in  thickness  from  nine  to  fifteen  or  sixteen 
feet.  Some  of  these  walls  had  circular  towers  on  the  angles, 
(or  bevilled,  as  at  Isurium,  where  the  walls  were  of  solid  work 
sixteen  feet  thick,)  added  after  the  square  comers  had  been 
finished,  and  not  built  as  integral  parts  of  the  structure — as 
we  find  them  in  our  medieval  city  walls.  The  same  method 
was  adopted  in  the  square  towers  standing  at  intervals  along 
the  faces  of  th&  Roman  walls ;  these  latter  towers  were  built 
solid,  to  a  height  of  about  eight  feet  from  their  foundations, 
and  hollow  above,  but  tied  into  the  main  wall  only  at  their 
summits.  The  construction  of  the  walls  is  totally  different 
from  our  present  manner  of  building ;  in  South  Britain  it 

*  Eunenii  paneg/r  8.        t  Flattrob  In  fionral 
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consisted  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  facing  of  coursed  work, 
with  rows  of  tiles  at  intervals  in  the  height  to  serve  as  ties  ; 
these  parallel  facings  were  filled  in  with  concrete.   We  should 
here  remark  that  in  Boman  walls  north  of  Isurium  few  tiles 
appear,  the  exterior  surfaces  were  roughly  scabbled  or  hammer- 
dressedy  and  sometimes  worked  into  chevrons  and  other  pat- 
terns by  means  of  channeling  or  grooving ;  mason  s  marks, 
as  in  mediaeval  work,  have  been  found   upon   the  Boman 
masonry;   the  stones  were  slightly  wedge-shaped,  radiating 
inwards ;  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  better  key  to  the  mortar, 
the  Boman  city  walls  were  frequently  battered  on  their  vertical 
section.     What  impresses  one  most  forcibly  in  examining  the 
remains  of  the  Boman  masonry  in  Britain  is  the  peculiar 
mosaic-looking  squareness  of  the  blocks,  in  this  respect  so 
nnlike  the  laminated  character  of  middle  age  work;  and  to 
correct  the  absence  of  bond  resulting  from  the  use  of  this 
description  of  masonry,  the  Boman  builders  had  recourse  to 
the  use  of  tiles  or  bricks. 

At  Bichborough  the  first  bonding  course  occurs  at  the 
height  of  five  feet  from  the  footings  of  the  wall,  and  is  re- 
peated upwards  at  intervals  of  three  feet  three  inches  or  four 
feet  three  inches,  but  no  fixed  rule  can  be  established  respect- 
ing the  distance  from  one  such  course  to  another.  The  inner 
and  outer  facings  were  first  built  to  a  certain  height  in  a 
compact  manner,  and  then  the  interspaces  were  filled  in  with 
a  concretionary  mass.  The  mortar  used  was  composed 
principally  of  lime,  sand,  gravel,  broken  tiles  and  pebbles  : 
when  the  walls  had  to  be  carried  to  a  considerable  height, 
the  greatest  pains  were  bestowed  upon  the  footings,  wbich 
were  frequently  composed  of  flags  from  two  to  four  incbes  in 
thickness,  and  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in  breadth ;  they 
were  placed  under  the  outer  and  inner  facings  of  the  wall, 
and  projected  several  inches  beyond  them.  The  lower  courses 
of  the  facings  were  usually  of  a  hard  whin  stone,  and  worked 
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to  larger  dimensions  than  the  stones  of  the  general  snper- 
stmctare,  they  also  stood  out  slightly  in  advance  of  it  The 
excavations  were  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  deep.  Where 
the  above-mentioned  flags  were  not  nsed,  we  find  broad  oak 
planking,  two  inches  thick,  serving  a  similar  purpose.  The 
stone  used  for  walling  was  generally  from  neighbouring 
quarries,  but  at  Bichborough  stone  has  been  found  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  France. 

Through  the  massive  enclosure  walls,  such  as  we  have 
described,  were  huge  gateways  leading  into  the  Romano* 
British  city,  which  were  guarded  by  strong  towers.  At 
Borcovicus  the  portals  were  double,  each  having  a  wooden 
gate  in  two  leaves  bound  with  iron,  which  moved  upon  metal 
pivots ;  these  gates  closed  npon  an  upright  stone  standard  of 
colossal  dimensions.  The  areas  of  the  cities  varied.  The 
enclosure  walls  of  Uriconium,  which  we  purpose  taking  as  a 
representative  Bomano-British  city,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
three  miles  in  circumference.  The  streets  within  the  walls 
were  usually  narrow,  like  those  of  our  walled  towns  of  the 
middle  ages,  paved  with  boulders  in  the  centre,  the  sides 
being  often  unpaved,  but  having  hewn  stone  gutters  beside 
the  footpaths.  The  streets  had  large  sewers  underneath  them, 
as  at  Uriconium,  with  pipes  to  conduct  the  sewage  from  the 
houses  into  them. 

On  examining  the  remains  of  Boman  cities  in  Britain,  it  is 
often  very  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  nature  and  appropriation 
of  the  various  buildings,  excepting  in  cases  where  inscriptions, 
or  tombs,  or  altars  have  been  discovered  in  Htu.  The  writings 
of  Yitruvius,  although  considered  to  be  of  the  highest  autho- 
rity respecting  the  building  arts  of  the  Bomans,  throw  but  a 
faint  glimmer  of  light  upon  the  remains  of  the  towns, 
villages  and  country  residences  belonging  to  this  period  that 
have  been  found  in  Britain.  The  rules  given  by  Yitruvius 
for  the  planning  of  the  Boman  villa  in  particular  will  be 
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found  to  have  been  violated,  in  almost  every  inatanoe,  when  we 
oome  to  examine  such  ground  pl&ns^of  this  deeoription  of 
building  as  can  be  traced. 

The  wiiteiB  upon  the  citj  of  Uriconium  describe  the  re- 
mains of  the  basilicfld  and  of  the  baths;  but  much  that 
has  been  advanced  by  antiquaries  respecting  such  matters 
must  be  taken  cum  grano  salts,  and  until  a  larger  surface 
Bhall  have  been  cleared,  and  the  foundations  of  the  buildings 
laid  bare,  we  must  look  upon  lliese  matters  as  more  or  less 
hypothetical ;  for  example,  the  fact  of  the  so-called  baths 
having  been  baths  in  reality  is  to  us  at  least  somewhat 
doubtful.  The  mere  existence  of  hypocausts  and  caleducts, 
or  heat-conducting  flues,  fails  to  furnish  any  real  evidence ; 
the  only  deductions  irom  such  remains  being  that  these  tile 
flues  must  have  formed  part  of  the  appliances  for  warming  or 
heating  certain  apartments  above  them;  but  whether  these 
apartments  belonged  to  baths,  or  houses,  or  shops,  or 
granaries,  must  remain  open  to  conjecture.  There  is  one 
peculiarity  respecting  some  of  the  so-called  baths  which  is 
somewhat  puzzling,  namely,  that  no  evidences  of  the  existence 
of  doorways  leading  into  them  from  the  streets,  courts  or 
corridorB,  have  as  yet  been  discovered  in  their  walls,  which 
are  standing  in  some  instances  to  the  height  of  from  two  to 
three  feet  above  the  general  level  of  these  approaches ;  the 
walls  are  two  feet  six  inches  in  thickness,  with  the  putlog 
holes,  still  running  through  them.  The  absence  of  entrances 
would  certainly  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  so-called 
baths  were  in  fact  nothing  more  than  huge  vats  or  cisterns, 
the  receptacles  for  some  such  produce  as  grain,  which  might 
be  thrown  in  from  the  top  and  removed  again  by  throwing 
it  out  overhead,  as  in  emptying  a  cargo  of  com  from  a  ship's 
hold ;  thus  we  might  reasonably  infer,  from  the  absence  of 
doorways  and  the  rude  character  of  the  masonry,  that  the 
buildings  to  which  these  hypocausts  belonged  were  simply 
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the  granaries  of  UricoDinm,  built  to  contam.  the  Boman  tithe 
com  of  a  large  surrounding  agricultural  district;  and  the 
fact  of  a  quantity  of  wheat,  charred  and  blackened,  having 
been  discovered  in  or  near  these  hjpocausts  strengthens 
this  opinion.  We  find  that  in  the  Boman  colonies  a  law 
obtained,*  compelling  the  farmers  to  bring  a  certain  fixed 
quantity  of  com  to  the  tithing  stations,  which  were  esta- 
blished by  the  officers  of  the  imperial  treasury  for  the 
purpose  of  housing  such  produce,  prior  to  its  shipment 
from  Britain,  whence  it  was  transported  either  to  Borne  or 
to  other  colonial  stations  on  the  Continent.  Britain,  in  the 
time  of  the  Bomans,  was  pre-eminently  a  com-produoing 
country,  whence  large  quantities  were  annually  exported  to 
Germany  and  the  Bhine. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  the  excavated  portion  of  Uriconium, 
the  absence  of  doorways  to  the  so-called  baths,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  finding  of  grain  in  the  hypocausts,  the  mde  chai*acter 
of  the  supports  to  the  flooring  (unlike  the  neatly-worked  stone 
pillars  which  have  been  found  at  Deva  and  at  other  well-known 
Bomano-British  stations,  in  the  hypocausts  underneath  the 
baths),  and  the  general  rustic  character  of  the  whole  masonry, 
with  its  unfilled  putlog  holes,  having  led  us  to  suppose  these 
chambers  to  have  been  vats  for  drying  grain,  which  had  been 
brought  into  the  tithing  house,  probably  in  a  damp  or  mil* 
dewed  state,  the  result  of  badly-gathered  harvests,  or  injuries 
from  the  weather  in  its  transit  thither  from  great  distances, — 
we  proceeded  to  ascertain  whether  the  derivation  of  the  name 
Uriconium  might  not  bear  upon  the  question  in  some  manner, 
and  on  turning  to  the  best  Latin  authoritiesf  we  find  the 
word  urica  to  mean  injury  to  com  from  caterpillars  developed 
in  the  grain  by  damp  or  mildew,  and  that  onus  bore  the  sig- 
nification of  a  tax.    Now  by  dropping  the  final  a  in  urica 

•  Liprins  de  Magnitad,  Bom.  I.  9,  o.  1.    HeineeoliiB  Antiq.  Bom.,  1. 1. 
f  Flin.,  1. 18,  c.  4i,  et  L  11,  c  87.    CoIqmeUft,  L  0,  o.  3. 
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and  changing  onus  into  oniutn^  we  have  at  onoe  the  word 
Uriconiam ;  and  without  straining  the  meaning  of  the  name, 
we  may  take  it  to  signify  a  place  yi^r  drying  the  tithed 
corn  injured  hy  damp. 

In  Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary  we  find  the  word  urica 
thas  translated^ — '^  a  hart  coming  to  all  manner  of  grain  by 
''  too  much  moisture,"  that  is,  in  such  a  state  as  to  require 
to  be  placed  in  a  kiln  in  order  to  parch  it  and  prepare  it  for 
grinding  in  the  quern,  carried  about  by  the  Boman  soldiers. 

The  word  urica  is  frequently  spelt  by  the  classical  authors 
"  eruca,"*  and  if  we  take  this  rendering  of  the  word,  it  will 
be  found  to  approximate  closely  in  sound  to  the  first  part 
of  the  Saxon  name  for  Uriconium,  that  is  Wroxester,  by 
contraction  Wroxeter.  We  may  suppose  that  on  the 
departure  of  the  Romans  and  the  removal  of  their  taxes  on 
com,  the  Saxons  would  drop  the  final  onium,  signifying  a 
tax ;  but  as  they  would  still  use  the  hypocausts  for  drying 
their  own  com,  the  name  of  the  place  might  take  the  form 
Emccester,  from  " eruca "  and  '^ centra"  by  contraction  this 
word  Emccester  would  become  Eruxeter,  or,  dropping  the 
initial  e  (scarcely  sounded),  Wroxeter.  In  this  manner  some 
worse  etymological  theories  have  been  made ;  the  present  one 
was  suggested  entirely  by  the  physical  aspects  of  the  place. 

The  supports  of  the  hypocausts  which  have  been  discovered 
at  Uriconium,  and  the  absence  of  high  art,  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  city  was  one  of  much  less  importance 
than  Deva  and  the  other  Bomano-British  stations,  where 
objects  have  been  found  of  a  much  more  artistic  type.  The 
dibris  of  Wroxeter  is,  however,  especially  interesting  to 
the  architectural  archaeologist,  as  amongst  it  are  found 
the  remains  of  building  materials  in  considerable  variety, 
such  as  bricks,  tessellse,  flue  tiles,  flooring  tiles,  and  roof- 

*  PUn.,  1.  ZTiii,  0.  44 ;  Colnmellft,  1.  zi,  e.  8. 
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ing  tiles,  with  the  nails  by  which  the  latter  were  fastened 
to  the  battens  of  the  roof,  large  quantities  of  masonry,  with 
some  little  moulded  and  ornamental  stone  work,  as  well  as 
specimens  of  the  Boman  grout,  mortar,  and  cement.  The 
accumulation  of  soil  for  ages  over  the  site  of  Urioonium  has 
caused  these  interesting  relics  to  be  preserved  to  us  in  almost 
as  fresh  a  condition  as  they  were  when  the  city  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  barbarians,  after  the  departure  of  the 
Bomans. 

The  remains  of  Aldborough  and  other  Romano-British 
cities  in  the  North,  shew  the  streets  to  have  been  narrow,  aid 
the  buildings  poor,  small,  and  closely  packed  together,  with 
narrow  alleys  or  wynds  running  between  them,  similar  to 
those  that  we  find  in  our  medisBval  cities,  caused  in  the  latter 
case,  and  probably  also  in  the  former,  by  the  ciroumsoribing 
lines  of  their  great  enclosure  walls,  preventing  a  more  ample 
distribution  of  building  sites.  And  this  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  case  at  Uriconium,  one  of  these  narrow  alleys  is 
seen  running  up  between  two  buildings,  to  the  left  as  you 
enter  the  city ;  this,  however,  may  have  arisen  flrom  another 
cause,  if  we  may  credit  one  of  the  Boman  historians,*  who 
informs  us  that  the  Bomans  imposed  taxes  in  all  the  provinces 
of  the  empire,  not  only  upon  houses,  pillars,  hearths,  etc., 
but  also  on  the  very  air  itself.  The  courtyards  were  paved 
with  bricks  three  inches  long  by  one  inch  broad,  set  herring* 
bone  fashion,  the  centre  of  the  streets  were  paved  with 
boulders,  somewhat  like  our  roads  before  the  invention  of 
macadam.  The  walls  of  the  Boman  houses  in  Britain  seem  to 
have  been  three  feet  in  thickness,  faced  with  masonry,  which 
formed  a  frame  for  a  rough  concretionary  rubble  filling-in,  like 
the  city  walls ;  the  divisions  between  two  rooms  being  often 
as  much  as  three  feet  in  thickness.  The  properties  of  bond 
of  Gothic  masonry  appear  not  to  have  been  understood  by  the 

*  Petros  Barmaiiniu  de  Veetigil  Pop.  Bom.,  e.  ii. 
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Romans,  and  even  where  we  find  bonding  bricks  used  in 
Roman  work,  they  do  not  ran  through  the  full  thickness  of 
the  waUs,  which  latter  were  plastered  over  and  then  painted  in 
firesco,  both  inside  and  out,  the  colours  used  being  various, 
but  red  with  gaudy^  stripes  of  yellow  predominating.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  the  houses  of  Uriconium  were  only  built  to 
the  height  of  one  story  above  the  ground  level.  No  staircases 
have  been  discovered.  The  fact  of  pieces  of  window  glass,  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  having  been  found  at  this  place, 
has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  buildings  were  lighted,  not 
precisely  in  the  Roman  fashion,  by  a  space  in  the  roofs  open 
to  the  air,  above  the  central  court,  called  the  compluvium,  but 
by  windows  or  skylights,  and  it  is  certainly  probable  that  in 
this  northern  climate,  the  practical  sense  of  the  Romans 
would  suggest  to  them  the  convenience  resulting  from  such  a 
mode  of  covering  over  the  area  used  for  the  admission  of 
light.  The  roofs  were  covered  with  micaceous  slabs,  of 
hexagonal  shape,  which  must  have  presented  a  glittering 
appearance  in  the  sun  :  in  fact  these,  and  the  rej  and  yellow 
striped  walls,  would  impart  to  the  Romano-British  city  quite 
a  polychromatic  e£Pect.  The  floors  of  the  hypocausts  were 
tesselated,  and  laid  upon  a  laminated  bed  of  tiles  and  mortar, 
forming  a  close  and  compact  horizontal  mass,  which  was 
supported  by  rows  of  stone  or  brick  piers,  built  up  singly, 
and  about  three  feet  in  height.  From  Mr.  T.  Wright's 
interesting  work.  The  Celt,  the  Roman,  and  the  Saxon,  we 
extract  the  following  description  of  the  Romano-British 
pavements,  and  we  would  here  acknowledge  our  indebtedness 
to  him  for  much  valuable  information  respecting  this  period. 
The  Roman  pavements  were  formed  of  a  number  of  small 
tessene  or  cubes,  set  into  a  fine  cement,  arranged  in  patterns 
**  in  the  manner  of  Berlin  wool  work ;  the  cubes  being  of 
"  different  sizes  gave  the  artist  more  freedom  and  scope  in  his 
"designs.     The  cubes  were  of  different  substances,   and 
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colours,  and  shades,  of  stone,  terra-cotta,  and  glass.  At 
Cirencester,  a  pavement  was  found,  in  which  the  colours  are 
very  striking,  and  of  local  substances.  White  was  produced 
by  cubes  of  chalk,  used  sparingly,  being  soft,  and  only 
''  where  high  relief  was  required.  Freestone  of  Cirencester 
gave  a  cream-colour,  and  having  been  submitted  to  heat 
gave  gray.  Yellow  was  furnished  by  the  oolite  of  the 
gravel  drift  of  the  district.  The  old  red  sandstone  from 
Hereford  produced  chocolate ;  and  slate  colour  was  obtained 
"  by  the  use  of  the  limestone  bands  of  the  lower  lias  of  the 
"  vale  of  Gloucester.  Light  red,  dark  red,  and  black,  were 
'^  produced  by  terra  cotta,  and  transparent  ruby  by  glass,  the 
''whole  surface  was  polished  on  being  properly  set.  The 
**  floors,  which  were  not  laid  over  hypocausts,  were  laid  upon 
"  a  carefully  prepared  substratum  of  rubble  and  concrete, 
''  and  a  fine  bed  of  burnt  clay  and  lime.  The  light  stone 
''used  in  the  Wroxeter  floors  is  the  Falombino  of  the 
"  Italian  medisBval  mosaics.  Various  mottoes  were  introduced 
"in  the  floors  of  vestibules  and  entrances,  such  as  'cave 
"*canem,'  *  salve,'  &c.  At  Saltzburg,  a  Boman  tesselated 
"pavement  bears  the  owners  name,  and  the  words,  nihil 
intret  mali,  'May  nothing  evil  enter  here.'  Mr.  Maw, 
of  Brosely,  an  excellent  authority  on  such  matters,  expresses 
"  an  opinion  that  the  Wroxeter  pavements  are  not  by  any 
"  means  highly  artistic." 

No  wall  paintings  of  an  historical  character,  as  at  Pompeii, 
have  been  found  here,  nor  would  the  common -place  nature  of 
the  objects  exhumed  lead  us  to  expect  such  at  Uriconium. 
My  friend,  Mr.  U.  Ecroyd  Smith,  reminds  me  that  a  curious 
wall  mosaic  was  here  found,  bearing  an  inscription  now 
unfortunately  destroyed. 

The  name  and  number  of  the  legions  have  been  found 
stamped  on  the  Boman  roof  tiles  at  Caerleon,  Mancunium, 
and  other  stations,  but  not  at  Uriconium.     Nor  is  the  latter 
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place  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries,  as  being  a  station  for 
military;,  we  are,  therefore,  surprised  at  the  number  of 
sepulchral  monuments  discovered  in  the  Boman  cemetery 
near  Uriconium,  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  soldiers  or 
military  persons  of  different .  legions.  There  is  one  which 
commemorates  a  soldier  of  the  fourteenth  legion,  which  was 
finally  withdrawn  from  Britain  in  69  A.D.  It  would 
appear  that  the  Boman  legions  stationed  in  Britain  were 
not  composed  entirely  of  natives  uf  Italy,  but  comprised 
Dalmatians,  Grispians,  Cilicians,  Tortentians  from  Asiatic 
Sarmatia,  and  natives  of  almost  every  country  of  Europe ; 
if  such  be  the  fact,  can  we  wonder  at  the  mixture  of  styles 
which  we  find  in  the  early  architecture  of  Britain  ?  In  the 
banded  baluster-like  columns  of  the  so-called  Saxon  period, 
which  may,  however,  have  been  late  Boman,  as  well  as  in  the 
general  ornamentation  of  the  same  period,  do  we  not  detect 
the  evidences  of  an  Eastern  origin  ? 

It  is  supposed  by  antiquaries  that  the  ordinary  Bomano- 
British  buildings  were  frequently  of  timber,  upon  a  stone 
basement  rising  from  two  to  three  feet  above  the  ground, 
a  method  of  building  still  practised  in  the  Sussex  villages, 
near  Penvensey,  the  Anderida  of  the  Bomans.  The  floors 
of  the  villas  and  better  houses  were  supported,  as  we  have 
seen,  upon  rows  of  stone  pillars,  or  tile-piers,  or  sleeper- 
walls,  these  formed  Che  hypocausts,  (literally  fire  beneath^ 
the  Boman  method  of  heating  a  house,)  sometimes  only  half 
an  apartment  was  so  heated,  the  other  half  of  the  floor  rest- 
ing on  solid  ground,  and  when  only  a  certain  amount  of  heat 
was  needed  this  mode  of  construction  would  doubtless  prove 
more  economical.  In  laying  the  floors,  a  layer  of  large  flat 
tiles,  or  flags,  in  one  or  two  thicknesses,  was  placed  upon  the 
tops  of  the  columns,  or  walls  of  the  hypocaust,  six  inches  f)f 
concrete  was  then  laid  upon  these,  and  in  this  concrete  the 
pavement  of  the  floors  was  set^    Ordinary  pavements  were 
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mAde  of  tesaens  of  brick,  two  inohes  square ;  sometimes  a 
floor  composed  merely  of  flags  was  laid  over  the  mass  of 
concrete.  The  end  of  the  largest  hypocaust  at  Uriconiizm 
was  semi-circular,  and  coloured  red  and  yellow  imperishably 
upon  the  plaster  before  it  dried.  The  walls  here  and  there 
shew  signs  of  haying  been  tesselated  in  rade  gnilloches  and 
other  patterns.  Some  of  the  apartments  in  the  Soman  houses 
were  simply  heated  firom  beneath  through  the  floors,  but 
caleducts,  or  hot  air  flues,  ran  up  the  walls  of  others ;  the 
tiles  used  for  these  flues  may  be  still  seen  in  large  quantities. 
They  present  a  smoothly  vitrified  face  in  front,  but  are  roughed 
at  the  back  to  ensure  their  perfect  adhesion  to  the  plaster  of 
the  walls.  One  apartment  at  Uriconium  shews  signs  of  a 
great  number  of  such  flues,  and  is  on  that  account  supposed 
to  have  been  the  Sudatorium,  or  sweating-room.  Under  one 
of  the  floors  there  must  have  been  as  many  as  one  hundred 
and  twenty  supporting  brick  piUars. 

The  city  of  Borne,  under  Romulus,  was  of  brick ;  under 
Gamillns,  of  squared  stone ;  under  GsBsar,  of  marble.*  Most 
of  the  Bomano-British  cities  appear  to  have  passed  through 
the  first  two  stages  of  progress,  but  never  to  have  reached 
the  third ;  and  the  miliarium  found  at  Uriconium  certainly 
can  lay  no  claim  to  being  a  miliarium  aureum,  such  as  the  one 
erected  by  Augustus  C»sar,  in  the  Boman  Forum,  where  all 
the  highways  of  Italy  metf  The  public  buildings  were 
equally  inferior  to  those  of  the  Imperial  metropolis,  the  walls 
of  the  former,  as  we  have  seen,  being  embellished  with  painted 
plaster,  those  of  the  latter  with  costly  marbles,  and  their  roofii 
covered  with  burnished  brass. :(  Nerva's  arch,  in  Bome,  was 
vulgarly  called  Noah's  ark,^  and  the  buildings  at  Uriconium, 
beiug  mainly  devoted,  as  we  have  suggested,  to  agricultural 

*  Fateidi  Bom«t  cap.  li.     f  Marliaii,  U  8,  c.  18.      X  Madian,  1.  8,  e.  18. 
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pnrposesi  might  not  inappropriately  be  called  by  the  same 
name,  in  comparison  with  those  of  Borne. 

Afl  before  stated.  Antiquaries  are  of  opinion  that  the  public 
Baths,  the  Basilicse,  and  the  Forom  were  grouped  together 
(as  at  Pompeii  and  other  Boman  cities)  upon  the  part  of  the 
city  of  Uriconium  which  has  been  excavated,  and  that  a 
Latrina  can  also  be  here  traced.  In  proceeding  with  some 
excavations  a  few  months  since,  an  apartment  thirty-four  feet 
long  by  thirty-two  feet  wide  was  opened  up.  Several  coins  of 
the  period  of  Hadrian,  Trajan,  and  Gonstantine  were  found, 
also  the  end  of  the  hilt  of  a  sword  in  bronze  representing  a 
lion's  head,  a  fibula,  and  fragments  of  a  so-called  Samian 
wine  bowl,  ornamented  with  curious  figures  in  relief,  many 
hair  pins  and  cock's  legs  have  likewise  been  collected,  which 
with  the  other  matters  have  been  deposited  in  the  Shrewsbury 
museum. 

The  Bomans  supplied  their  colonial  towns  with  excellent 
water,  laid  on  in  pipes,  and  brought  to  fountains  or  conduits, 
from  which  the  people  carried  it  to  their  houses.  At  Ilkley,  in 
Yorkshire,  a  fine  arched  Boman  water  tunnel  was  opened 
some  years  ago ;  it  was  of  squared  masonry  and  appeared  to 
be  very  well  built.  As  far  as  our  memory  will  serve,  it  was 
about  three  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  ran  along  the 
main  street,  and  we  believe  it  was  then  used  as  a  source  of 
water  supply  by  the  inhabitants.  In  these  matters  of  police 
the  Bomans  appear  to  have  been  very  far  advanced,  a  fact 
which  the  remains  of  their  gigantic  sewers  and  aqueducts  have 
served  to  establish. 

The  accumulation  of  blackened  soil  over  the  entire  area  of 
Uriconium,  in  places  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  proves  that 
the  city  must  have  been  destroyed  by  burning.  The  depth  of 
this  accumulation  seems  at  first  sight  strange;  but  if  we 
examine  the  views  of  some  of  our  Abbeys  and  other  middle- 
age  remains,  taken  only  a  hundred  years  ago,  (Wenlook 
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Abbey^  for  example,  as  depicted  in  Grose's  AntiquitiesJ  or  if 
we  walk  round  some  of  our  own  old  village  charches,  that 
have  remained  untouched  for  even  one  centurj,  we  shall  find 
how  rapidly  the  soil  accumulates  around  such  places,  and  year 
by  year  raises  the  levels,  until  the  capital  takes  the  place  of 
the  base,  and  the  second  story  becomes  in  reality  the  first 
above  ground.  So  at  Wroxeter  the  earth  has  covered  over 
the  deserted  city,  and  restored  to  the  art  of  tlie  husbandman 
what  was  first  severed  from  him  by  the  Boman  ploughshare. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  rapid  accumulation  of  soil 
around  old  buildings,  we  may  quote  from  Fabricius,  who 
states  that  the  temple  of  Marcus  Agrippa,  sometimes  called 
the  Pantheon  Botunda,  was  standing  in  his  day  with  little 
alteration  besides  the  loss  of  the  old  ornaments,  *'  the  most 
"  remarkable  difference  being,  that  whereas  heretofore  they 
''  ascended  by  twelve  steps,  they  now  go  down  as  many  to  the 
"  entrance."* 

Having  now  completed  our  sketch  of  the  civic  architecture 
of  Uriconium,  we  will  proceed  to  consider  that  which  relates 
to  the  building  of  villas  and  country  houses,  and  purpose 
concluding  our  paper  with  a  description  of  the  most  interest- 
ing archffiologioal  objects  which  have  been  discovered  in  the 
more  recent  investigations. 

Having  taken  Uriconium  as  an  example  of  the  Bomano- 
British  city,  we  wDl  take  the  villa  at  Linley  Hall,  not  very 
far  distant  from  Uriconium,  as  our  first  example  of  this  class 
of  building.  The  remains  of  a  Boman  wall  were  here  found 
at  a  distance  of  about  150  yards  from  the  Hall.  It  must 
have  served  as  a  rampart  for  the  defence  of  the  occupants  of 
this  villa  against  the  incursions  of  the  mountaineers.  The 
site  is  a  most  attractive  one,  affording  a  view  of  a  vast  sweep 
of  country ;  flue  tiles  and  the  remains  of  hypooausts  have 
been  here  found,  also  a  quantity  of  blackened  earth.    The 

*  Fabric,  o.  9. 
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walls  were  two  feet  six  inches  in  thickness^  of  sound  masonry, 
with  ample  doorways  through  them ;  a  large  area  of  broken 
walls  has  been  laid  bare,  but  not  having  been  covered  by  soil 
to  more  than  a  few  inches  in  depth,  the  remains  have  become 
injured  by  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  therefore  more  dif- 
ficult to  trace  than  those  of  other  villas  protected  by  a  greater 
depth  of  earth;  among  the  debris,  few  objects  of  archsBO- 
logical  interest  have  been  here  discovered,  with  the  exception 
of  the  supports  of  the  hypocausts,  some  in  pottery  and  some 
in  stone.  We  are  not  surprised  at  the  destruction  of  the 
towns  and  country  villas,  principally  by  burning,  which  fol- 
lowed the  departure  of  the  Romans ;  as  soon  as  the  Norsemen 
(with  their  hatred  to  the  Empire,  and  desiring  to  see  every 
vestige  which  reminded  them  of  the  Boman  rule  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  earth)  became  ascendant  in  this  part  of  Europe, 
we  can  well  understand  the  decline  of  Boman  taste  in  the 
arts  which  followed,  and  especially  in  that  of  Architecture, 
associated  as  it  was  in  their  minds  with  the  deities  of  the 
Pantheon  and  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  the  Boman  house- 
holds, whose  influence  had  been  so  long  invoked  against  their 
arms,  and  the  preservation  of  which  could  alone  serve  to  keep 
alive  the  memories  of  the  Legionaries. 

We  often  find  in  excavating  the  sites  of  Boman  villas  in 
this  country,  that  they  have  been  erected  upon  the  ruins  of 
earlier  ones ;  this  fact  will  not  surprise  us,  when  we  recollect 
that  the  Boman  occupation  lasted  fully  four  hundred  years 
after  the  period  when  such  structures  were  first  erected 
in  our  island,  or  about  as  long  as  from  the  time  of  the 
invention  of  printing  till  now,  and  during  which  epoch  our 
own  Architecture  has  experienced  multifarious  changes  and 
recodifications.  The  remains  of  about  a  hundred  Boman 
villas  have  been  found  in  Britain,  the  principal  ones  being  in 
the  southwest ;  remains  have  been  found  also  in  North  and 
South  Wales,  in  Shropshire  and  in  Herefordshire.  TJie  walls 
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of  these  villas  were  sometimes  built  with  six-inch  cayities,  to 
keep  out  the  damp,  as  at  Woodchester.  The  exterior  walls 
were  often  plastered  on  the  outside,  and  painted  a  dull  red 
colour;  the  walls  were  sometimes  encrusted  with  foreign 
marbles  on  the  inside.  On  enteriug  a  Soman  dwelling  the 
visitor  invoked  the  household  gods.  In  the  vestibule  at 
Woodchester,  fragments  of  a  beautiful  group  of  Oupid  and 
Psyche  were  found,  similar  to  the  well-known  group  in  the 
Museum  Florentinum. 

The  Bomans  were  great  potters :  remains  of  pottery  made 
at  the  Upchurch  marshes,  on  the  Medway,  are  very  numerous. 
The  colour  is  a  dull  blue  black,  resulting,  it  is  supposed, 
from  its  being  baked  in  the  smoke  of  vegetable  substances. 
AmoDgst  the  Bomano-British  remains  have  been  found  por- 
tions of  the  celebrated  Samian  ware,  of  bright  red  colour, 
like  sealing-wax,  although  some  antiquaries  have  supposed 
that  this  ware  was  excellently  imitated  by  the  potters  in 
Britain,  and  that  a  great  portion  of  the  so-called  Samian 
ware  found  upon  Bomano-British  sites  is  of  spurious  manu- 
facture. There  are  some  fine  specimens  of  the  pure  Samian 
in  the  Mayer  Museum,  Liverpool.  Some  of  the  bowls  have 
been  found  rivetted  by  lead  or  bronze  rivets.  Antiquaries 
are  of  opinion  that  most  of  the  true  Samian  ware  found  in 
Britain  was  imported  from  the  Continent,  principally  from 
Arezzo,  in  Italy,  the  ancient  Arctium.  The  ware  was  adorned 
with  subjects  of  a  mythological  kind,  also  with  hunting 
scenes,  combats,  etc.  The  red  colour  is  supposed  to  have 
been  imparted  to  it  by  lead  and  iron  oxides,  mixed  up  with 
the  clay,  when  in  a  plastic  state.  The  Durobrivian  potteries 
have  supplied  specimens  of  the  imitation  Samian  ware. 

We  may  therefore  suppose  that  the  interior  of  a  Bomano- 
British  villa  would  present  a  pleasing  and  not  unartistio  aspect 
to  the  visitor,  with  its  household  gods,  its  richly-tiled  vesti* 
bule,  its  well-lighted  hall,  decorated  with  costly  marbles  and 
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enriched  with  gorgeous  wall  paintings ;  and  we  may  suppose 

that  precious  stones  and  gilding  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 

such  adornments.    The  goldsmiths  of  Britain  carried  on  a 

prosperous  trade.    At  old  Malton,  in  Yorkshire,  a  large  stone 

was  found,  inscribed  to  the  genius  Loci,  by  one  of  these 

Bomano-British  goldsmiths.    Britain  was  then  the  Australia 

of  Bome — gold  mines  were  largely  worked  in  Britain  by  the 

Bomans.    The  art  of  gold-mining  has  been  abandoned  since 

their  departure  until  our  own  times,  when  it  has  been  revived. 

In  1866,  2927  tons  of  auriferous  quartz  were  obtained  in 

North  Wales  alone,  yielding  743  ounces  of  pure  gold. 

The  great  Boman  road,  known  to  us  under  the  Saxon  name  of 

Watling  Street,  passed  by  the  gates  of  Uriconium,  and  along 

the  sides  of  it  were  no  doubt  erected  numbers  of  such  villas 

as  we  have  described.    On  the  Boman  roads  were  also  built 

the  Taierna  diver$oria,  or  places  of  entertainment  for  man 

and  beast,  kept  by  the  diversores.    At  stated  intervals  were 

tnansiones,  the  keepers  of  which,  named  maneijpe$,  stopped 

the  passengers  to  examine  their  diplomata,  or  passports. 

Along  the  sides  of  these  roads,  burials  frequently  took  place ; 

we  read  on  an  inscription  that  a  Boman  named  LoUius  was 

burled  by  the  road  side,  that  they  who  pass  by  might  say, 

''  Farewell,  Lollius."    The  following  characteristic  inscription 

was  found  upon  a  Boman  tombstone — 

"Adieu,  Septimia, 

"  May  the  earth  be  light  upon  you ! 

"  Whoever  on  this  tomb 

"  Places  a  lamp  burning, 

"  May  his  ashes 

**  A  golden  soil  cover ! " 

Supposing  this  tombstone  of  Septimia  to  have  been  placed 
at  the  side  of  one  of  the  Boman  roads,  such  a  benediction 
upon  a  lamplighter  must  have  had  quite  a  practical  bearing. 
The  Bomans  levied  a  tax  upon  the  bodies  of  the  dead^ 
before  they  were  allowed  to  be  buried,  which  seems  to  have 
q2 
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pressed  very  heavily  upon  the  Britons  under  the  Roman 
rule. 

The  Boman  hurials  were  strictly  extra-mural.  They  some- 
times buried  the  dead  entire;  sometimes  they  burned  the 
body,  and  buried  the  ashes  in  a  cinerary  urn.  In  country 
districts,  the  burial  place  generally  adjoined  the  villa  or 
hamlet.  The  ashes  were  sometimes  placed  in  vessels  used 
for  domestic  purposes,  and  sometimes  in  glass  jars.  Amongst 
the  ashes  are  found  the  obolus,  or  coin,  an  offering  to 
Charon ;  hence,  perhaps,  the  custom  of  closing  the  eyes  of 
the  dead  with  a  coin.  The  remains  of  wine  and  provisions 
have  also  been  found  in  the  tombs,  and  generally  one  of  the 
small  unguent  bottles,  usually  called  lachrymatories,  or  tear 
bottles,  is  found  with  the  ashes ;  personal  ornaments,  jewellery, 
food  vessels,  Samian  bowls,  amphorae,  sandals  with  bronze 
nails,  imperishable  terra  cotta  lamps,  and  almost  every  other 
article  in  ordinary  use,  excepting  weapons  of  warfare^  have 
been  found  in  the  Bomano-British  cemeteries.  The  sepulchral 
deposits  were  generally  covered  with  tiles ;  thus  the  word 
tegula,  a  tile,  came  to  signify  a  tomb,  and  to  this  practice 
we  doubtless  owe  the  beautiful  fable  of  the  origin  of  the 
Corinthian  capital.  The  small  bell  (lintinnabulum),  used  to 
summon  slaves  and  attendants,  when  their  services  were 
wanted,  is  an  object  frequently  found  among  the  remains  of 
this  period.  A  very  interesting  small  object  in  bronze,  viz., 
a  Boman  Boar,  was  recently  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Garth,  in  Montgomeryshire,  which,  owing  to  the  kindness 
of  my  friend,  Mr.  Morris  Charles  Jones,  the  indefatigable 
Secretary  of  the  Powys-Land  Club,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting ;  upon  the  underside  of  the  boar,  running  longi- 
tudinally, was  a  groove,  which  must  have  fitted  upon  the 
edge  of  some  disc-shaped  object,  such  as  the  ridge  of  a 
helmet ;  several  theories  were  suggested  by  antiquarian  frienda 
to  explain  the  precise  use  of  this  little  aroheeological  ''find;" 
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my  friend,  Mr.  H.  E.  Smith,  suggested  that  it  might  have 
been  an  emblem  of  the  Bomano-British  boar  hunt. 

The  place  where  the  bronze  boar  above-named  was  found, 
being  close  to  Mediolanum,  on  the  great  Boman  road  between 
Urioonium  and  Deva,  it  is  our  opinion  that  it  belonged  to 
one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Twentieth  legion,  (of  which  the 
boar  was  the  emblem,)  who  may  have  had  it  struck  from  his 
helmet  in  a  brush  with  the  barbarians,  against  whom  he  had 
sallied  with  his  legion  from  the  head-quarters  at  Deva. 
Among  the  archaeological  remains  found  at  Deva,  was  an 
altar  dedicated  to  the  goddess  of  Brigantium,  in  Switzerland, 
hence  we  may  suppose  that  some  of  the  natives  of  Switzer- 
land had  formed  a  settlement  at  Chester. 

The  peculiar  manner  of  building  which  has  been  practised 
in  that  city  from  time  immemorial,  consisting  of  galleries, 
called  "  the  Rows,"  above  the  ground  floor  of  the  houses  in 
the  streets^  with  wooden  pillars  and  brackets,  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  adopted  in .  Switzerland,  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  manner  of  building  originated  with  the 
settlers  from  Brigantium,  who  raised  at  Chester  this  altar  to 
their  goddess,  a  more  likely  origin  certainly  than  that  of  the 
Boman  portico,  to  which  it  has  been  attributed  by  some 
writers. 

In  the  excavations  upon  the  sites  of  Bomano-British  cities 
numerous  objects  have  been  found  from  time  to  time,  Uri- 
coninm  having  recently  furnished  the  greatest  number,  among 
which  were  the  following :  the  head  of  an  axe,  an  iron  chain, 
a  trident  (no  doubt  an  insignia  of  o£Oice  placed  upon  a  stafi), 
fibulae,  hair  pins,  needles,  tweezers,  bones  of  birds  and 
animals  which  had  been  used  for  food,  the  shells  of  snails, 
oysters  and  other  shell  fish,  of  which  the  Bomans  seem  to 
have  been  very  fond.  On  the  site  of  this  and  other  Bomano- 
British  cities,  have  been  found  the  bones  of  the  stag,  the 
large  goat,  the  bos  longifrons,  teeth  and  tusks  of  wild  hogs, 
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of  dogs  and  of  wolves ;  on  these  sites  Roman  coins  are  very 
numerous,  as  if  the  inhabitants  had  scattered  their  money 
about  in  a  most  lavish  manner.  At  Uriconium  part  of  a 
money  box  and,  near  it,  some  coins  were  found.  The 
coins  were  freshly  struck  from  the  mint  of  the  family  of 
Oonstantine,  which  gives  a  date  and  fixes  the  burning  of  this 
place  at  about  the  close  of  the  Bomano-British  period,  or  the 
end  of  the  fifUi  century,  and  just  previous  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  in  Britain. 


ARCHEOLOGY  IN  THE  MERSEY  DISTRICT, 

1867. 

By  Henry  Ecroyd  Smith, 

(Bbad  Apeil  16th,  1868.) 


Thb  chief  antiquarian  ocourrence  of  the  past  year  in  our 
district  is  undouhtedly  the  discovery  at  Wavertree  of  the 
burial  place  of  some  British  trihe  in  primeval  times.  The 
utter  destruction  by  the  workmen  of  most  of  the  cinerary 
urns  there  deposited,  and  the  complete  £edlure  after  a  long, 
laborious  and  careful  search,  to  discover  additional  examples 
of  these  interesting  mementoes  of  a  race  of  our  predecessors 
whose  history  is  unknown,  and  whose  remains  are  particularly 
scarce  in  this  locality,  are  facts  of  the  most  mortifying 
character.  Nevertheless,  all  those  who  have  been  engaged 
in  the  examination  of  similar  interments,  have  likewise 
experienced  more  or  less  of  such  disappointment,  and  an 
impression  prevails  among  antiquaries  that  we  may  be  thank- 
ful for  what  little  remains  to  us  of  the  eight  urns,  mostly 
very  fine  ones,  all  met  with  during  necessary  excavations  for 
walls,  ceUaring  and  sewerage  of  the  double  house  in  Victoria 
Park,  now  appropriately  named  by  its  owner  Urn  Mount. 
As  this  valuable  addition  to  the  earliest  history  of  the  human 
occupation  of  our  neighbourhood  forms  the  subject  of  a 
separate  paper,  it  may  suffice  to  add  here  that  the  remains 
unquestionably  date  from  as  early  a  period  as  any  ever  dis- 
closed in  this  part  of  the  country,  not  excepting  the  ancient 
and  mysteriously  inscribed  Calder  Stones^  from  which  they 
are  but  one  mile  and  a  half  distant,  and  to  which  they  may 
yet  prove  to  be  closely  related. 
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Condate  (Wilderspool),  the  only  yerified  Roman  station 
in  the  Mersey  district  has  not  prodaced  any  noticeable 
remains  of  late,  bnt  the  site^  fortunately  under  yigilant  g^ar- 
dianshipi  is  yet  confidently  expected  to  disclose  interesting 
traces  of  the  conquerors*  residence.  As  a  set-off  to  this  hope 
deferred,  the  occurrence  of  coins  of  this  period  found  north- 
ward of  Liverpool,  and  beyond  the  most  westward  of  the 
known  Soman  roads  traversing  South  Lancashire,  is  now 
for  the  first  time  recorded,  and  will  no  doubt  prove  an 
incitement  to  further  research  in  this  somewhat  isolated 
tract. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  objects  which  have  come  under 
the  writer's  notice  (mostly  introduced  into  the  neighbourhood 
with  ballast),  an  elegant  medieval  Signet  Bing,  made  for  one 
of  the  Cheshire  squires  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  an 
example  of  a  class  of  ornaments  but  rarely  met  with,  will  be 
remarked  with  interest 

The  relics  of  various  periods  found  during  the  year  upon 
the  sea-beach  of  Cheshire  are  unusually  numerous,  inclusive 
of  several  which,  being  unique,  deserve  to  be  carefully  en- 
graved. The  great  mass  are  in  the  hands  of  new  collectors^ 
chiefly  in  those  of  Messrs.  Charles  Potter  and  J.  B.  Allen, 
who  have  kindly  placed  their  acquisitions  at  the  writer's 
disposal  for  description,  but  the  labour  of  concocting  the 
annual  report  is  necessarily  greatly  increased;  and  as  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  some  articles  of  interest  are  now  sold  out 
of  the  neighbourhood,  the  present  is  probably  the  last  com- 
plete account  which  the  writer  will  attempt  to  furnish  of  a 
produce  which,  for  curious  variety  and  number^  is  believed  to 
be  wholly  unmatched  in  archsological  records.. 


Roman  Remains  at  WilderspooL 
In  reference  to  the  operations  at  this  station,  Dr.  Eendriok 
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of  Warrington  reports,  ''  My  expectations  of  a  richer  harvest 
of  relics  of  the  Boman  period  at  Wilderspool  (Condate), 
have  been  considerably  disappointed,  for  the  only  variation 
in  the  objects  found  by  increased  excavation,  is  that  the 
fragments  of  pottery  are  of  much  larger  size  and  more 

"  abundant  than  heretofore.  Of  other  remains  we  find  none ; 
but  we  are  evidently  approaching  the  immediate  site  of  the 
station,  and  may  at  any  moment  find  our  patient  search 
rewarded  by  very  interesting  discovery." 
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Roman  Coin  in  Parliament  Fields. 

In  the  writer's  last  annual  report,  the  occurrence  here 
of  an  early  stone  ''Celt"  was  recorded.  Many  imagined 
it  to  have  been  introduced  in  soil  from  a  distance,  but  the 
finder  is  strongly  of  a  contrary  opinion.  In  the  course 
of  last  summer  a  Boman  coin  was  discovered  under  circum- 
stances calculated  to  prove  the  existence  of  some  early 
relics  below  the  ordinary  level  of  the  old  fields,  and 
which  may  be  connected  with  the  settlement  of  what  was 
subsequently  designated  Esmedune,  in  fact  the  presumed 
Boman  occupation  of  the  locality  and  the  road  carried 
over  the  Mersey  marshes — no  navigaUe  channel  being  then 
existent — into  Wirral.  About  the  month  of  August,  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Walters,  practising  here  with  bow  and  arrow,  was 
extracting  the  latter  from  the  ground  which  it  had  penetrated 
somewhat  deeply,  when  a  coin  was  brought  up  from  below  the 
turf.  It  is  in  a  poor  state  of  preservation,  but  bears  an  un- 
common type,  viz.,  the  group  of  Bomulus  and  Bemus  suckled 
by  a  wolf,  which  will  be  further  alluded  to.  The  only 
legible  portion  of  the  inscription  is  *'  Bomani."  The  coin  is 
a  sestertiuSy  or  first  brass  of  the  Emperor  Anioninue  Pius, 
A.D.  188-161. 
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Roman  Coin$  at  Formhf. 

Daring  the  Spriog  of  1866  a  workman  in  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Bocqaet  of  Formby  Tillage^  was  engaged  in  the  renova- 
tion of  a  **  cop  "  or  hedge  bank^  a  little  in  the  rear  of  that 
gentleman's  house^  when  a  coin  appeared  in  the  sandy  soil, 
which  was  subsequently  presented  to  the  writer  by  Master 
Harry  Bocqnet.  This  young  gentleman,  gratified  upon 
finding  the  occurrence  was  of  some  importance,  kindly  made 
enquiry  among  his  neighbours,  when  a  second  and  more 
valuable  piece  was  ascertained  to  have  been  found  by  the  son 
of  a  fisherman  named  Mawdesley.  The  former  is  a  third 
brass  coin  of  the  Emperor  Oonstantine  the  Great,  A.D.  317- 
840,  or  one  of  his  sons.  Obverse— YBBS  BOMA  Oaleated 
head  of  Home.  Reverse^^The  celebrated  historic  infants 
Romulus  and  Bemus  suckled  by  a  she-wolf,  above  two  Stars ; 
the  few  letters  in  the  exergue  are  illegible.  This  type  of  the 
Constantine  family,  the  first  recorded  in  our  district,  is  by  no 
means  of  so  frequent  occurrence  in  this  country  as  many 
others,  but  it  has  occasionally  been  found  upon  the  Continent 
in  large  quantities,  as  though  in  process  of  distribution  over 
the  more  distant  provinces  of  the  empire,  when  deposited  for 
security.  The  group  occupying  the  field  was  notoriously  a 
favourite  subject  with  the  Boman  people,  and  the  design 
might  very  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  been  of  frequent 
recurrence  in  their  works  of  art.  Such,  however,  is  not 
found  to  be  the  case,  and  the  fact  is  indeed  passing  strange. 

The  ancient  and  fine  bronze  group  in  the  Vatican,  from 
which  many  copies  have  doubtlessly  been  taken,  is  almost 
the  only  known  instance  of  its  production  in  metal,  save  the 
thin  copper  plaque  in  the  Boach  Smith  Collection  of  the 
British  Museum,  which  Was  found  in  London.  Whether  we 
turn  to  sculpture  or  fresco,  mosaics  or  coins,  ivories  or 
intaglios,  the  rarity  of  this  popular  group  will  not  fail  to 
strike  the  enquirer  with  amazement.    In  the  case  of  coins — ^if 
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we  except  the  small  pieces  of  the  City  of  Bome^  of  which 
this  Formby  piece  is  an  example^  and  which  have  been  con- 
sidered by  many  more  as  medallets  than  coins — a  class  of 
objects  upon  which  the  design  vrouli  prima  facie  be  produced 
interminably  and  in  every  possible  variety  of  treatment,  it 
really  occurs  unaccountably  seldom,  considering  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  differing  types  of  the  Boman  Emperors. 
The  series  of  Boman  Colonial  coins  contain  a  larger  propor- 
tion«  the  cities  in  which  they  were  struck  affecting  the  device 
to  illustrate  their  proud  connection  with  the  capital,  as 
Carthage,  Damascus,  Neapolis,  Jerusalem  and  others. 

The  second  Formby  coin  is  a  silver  Denarius  of  the  late 
Consular  period,  and  probably  struck  but  little  anterior  to 
the  time  of  GsBsar.  (Fig.  1.)  It  is  in  excellent  condition, 
the  configuration  being  sharply  defined,  and  representing  the 
great  military  hero  of  the  Sergia  family,  who  irom  the  time 
of  the  first  Funic  war  retained  his  place  upon  the  reverse  of 
the  only  numismatic  type  issued  by  it.  Mr.  Akerman*  thus 
describes  the  piece : — 

**  Sebgia,  a  patrician  family.  One  type  only.  Obverse — 
Winged  head  of  Minerva,  behind  "Boma,"  and  "X";  before 
EX  "  "  S.C."  Reverse—''  M.  SEBGI.  SILVS  ";  '*  Q  "  in 
the  field.    A  horseman  galloping  to  the  left,  holding  in  his 
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"  left  hand  a  human  head  and  a  sword.    The  horseman  on 
"this  coin  is  a  representation  of  that  extraordinary  man 
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mentioned  by  Pliny  (lib.  VII,  cap.  xxviu),  who,  after  being 
maimed  in  every  limb  and  losing  his  right  hand,  fought  in 
many  engagements  with  his  left.  Silus  was  twice  captured 
by  Hannibal,  and  endured  innumerable  hardships  in  the 
service  of  his  country." 
Thus  we  possess  two  coins  of  very  varying  Boman  origin, 
one  early  the  other  late,  found  in  a  locality  where,  so  far  as 

*  Descriptive  Catalogne  of  New  and  Inedited  Roman  Coina,  1834,  p.  88. 
(PL  in,  No.  1.) 
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is  known,  none  of  any  class  had  been  previonsly  discovered, 
bat  others  may  be  found  constituting  intermediate  links. 
Upon  communicating  these  little  ''finds"  to  Mr.  Charles 
Hardwicky  the  author  of  the  History  of  Preston,  and  who 
has  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  roads  and  historic 
remains  in  that  neighbourhood,  this  gentleman  replies — *'  The 
''  find  of  Roman  coins  at  Formby  is  very  interesting.  The 
nearest  Boman  road  is,  as  you  suggest,  the  one  which  passes 
by  Warrington,  Wigan,  and  Preston  to  Lancaster,  and  the 
**  nearest  point  to  Formby  will  be  about  Wigan."  A  con- 
siderable number  of  Boman  coins  have  been  found  along  this 
route  together  with  other  remains,  but»  so  far  as  is  known, 
none  have  transpired  at  any  distance  to  the  westward.  The 
centre  of  the  straggling  Tillage  of  Formby  will  be  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  military  road 
mentioned,  yiz.,  the  southern  approach  to  Wigan.  The 
further  valuable  observations  of  Mr.  Hardwick  will  prove 
novel  to  many :  they  so  remarkably  coincide  with  some 
strong  convictions  of  the  writer,  that  he  has  unusual  pleasure 
in  being  privileged  to  quote  them.  ''A  very  large  hoard 
''of  coins  was  found  some  years  ago  near  Bossall  Point 
"  It  has  been  suggested  that  probably  a  Pharos  or  other 
landmark  had  been  erected  there  to  guide  mariners  to 
the  Portus  Setantiorum,  which  I  think  was  undoubtedly 
''situated  on  the  Wyre.  Some  such  landmark  would  be 
"necessary  at  Formby  to  point  out  the  estuary  of  the 
"Bibble,  and  likewise  that  of  the  Dee  on  the  south. 
"  The  Mersey  mouth  I  contend  is,  as  a  navigable  channel, 
"relatively  modem.  The  Bomans  undoubtedly  had  a  port 
"  at  or  near  Hoylake,  to  say  nothing  of  Deva,  which  was,  as 
"  you  know,  one  of  the  most  important  stations  accessible  by 
"  water  in  Britain.  A  vicinal  way  might  lead  from  the  sta- 
"  tion  at  Wigan  to  some  such  landmark  at  Formby ;  this 
"would  not  necessarily  be  a  well-made,  paved  road,  and 
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''  henoe  the  absence  of  traces  of  it  in  modem  times.  It 
**  would  be  desirable  that  the  sites  suggested  by  Dr.  Johnson 
"  should  be  carefully  examined,  and,  if  found  necessary,  esca- 
"  vated.  The  country  between  the  Boman  road  referred  to 
"  and  the  sea,  the  Mersey  and  the  Bibble  would  undoubtedly 
"  he,  in  Boman  times,  full  of  lakes^  mosses  and  swamps,  but 
there  would  still  remain  many  favourable  spots  for  settle- 
ment, either  for  the  conquerors  or  the  native  inhabitants, 
of  which  but  very  slight  remains  have  yet  been  brought 
"  to  Ught" 

The  Dr.  Johnson  above  alluded  to  is  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Johnson,  M.D.9  of  Walton,  whose  examination  of  the  ground 
northward  of  this  place  convinced  him  that  traces  of  Boman 
occupation  existed  here — not  improbably  of  a  vicinal  way  to 
Formby  Point.*  He  had  proposed  to  the  writer  and  others 
an  excavation  at  one  or  more  spots,  which,  deferred  from  time 
to  time  through  this  gentleman's  ill  health,  ultimately  lapsed 
by  his  premature  decease  about  three  years  ago.  He  had 
closely  studied  the  derivation  of  our  local  nomenclature  on 
both  sides  of  the  estuary,  and  the  results  proved  eminently 
confirmatory  of  the  above  conclusion,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  a  rather  discursive  but  valuable  paper  continued 
through  many  numbers  of  the  Liverpool  Cofnpass,  find  series, 

1864.t 

The  Mersey,  certainly  not  belonging  to  the  category  of 
estuaries  in  Boman  times — being  then,  as  its  name  implies,  a 
mere  marine  marsh  or  delta  of  the  small  river  and  pool  (or 

*  The  oceomnce  of  seyeral  places  on  this  route  terminatiiig  in  goU  of  itself 
suggests  sn  snoient  tood^  which  it  only  meant  in  former  times,  not  an  obstacle 
to  £e  road,  as  now. 

« 

f  Since  these  remarks  were  penned,  the  writer  has  tisited  one  of  the  sites 
indicated,  and  can  fbUy  confirm  Br.  Johnson's  sopposition.  In  a  field  on 
Stawperley  Farm  in  Fazakerley  is  a  quadrangular  platform  about  a  hundred  feet 
square,  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  which  culdTation  has  nearly  levelled  with  the 
surrounding  ground.  The  character  of  the  position  and  building  yet  remains 
to  be  determined,  and  the  place  ought  to  be  carefhlly  examined  ere  il  traces  are 
obliterated  from  the  sur&ce. 
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rather,  perhaps,  chain  of  small  pools)  on  the  right  bank— 
coold  not  require  the  provision  of  either  lighthouse  or  land- 
mark, but  at  Formby  and  Meols  Points,  landmarks  would  be 
as  essential  to  the  safe  navigation  of  our  dangerous  shores,  as 
lighthouses  at  the  mouths  of  the  Wyre,  Bibble  and  Dee,  to 
the  approaches  to  the  ports  upon  these  estuaries. 

The  occurrence  of  Roman  coins  now  recorded  may  prove 
the  first  link  in  a  valuable  chain  of  evidence,  and  were  our 
local  antiquaries  men  having  time  as  well  as  means,  this 
western  district,  hitherto  generally  supposed  to  be  destitute  of 
traces  of  the  widely-spread  civilization  of  the  Boman  do- 
minion, might  be  made  to  tell  a  very  different  story. 


Medi4Bval  Signet  Ring  in  Cheshire. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  an  interesting  finger  ring,  with 
seal,  belonging  to  one  of  the  Cheshire  squires  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  or  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  found  in  this  county,  and  is  now  in  the  Mayer  Collection, 
Free  Public  Museum.  (See  fig.  10.)  The  exact  locality  is 
unknown,  but  firom  coincidences  about  to  be  noted  there 
seems  ground  for  believing  it  the  personal  signet  of  Thomas 
Oroxton  of  Ravenscroft,  near  Middlewich,  the  head  of  a 
family  understood  to  be  long  extinct  in  the  county.  It  is  of 
large  size  and  composed  of  latten,  the  ornamented  portions 
being  inlaid  with  gold.  The  seal-face  bears  a  beaded  oval, 
charged  with  a  lion  rampant  having  a  small  crescent  on  the 
shoulder,  the  whole  being  surmounted  by  the  initials  T.  0. 
Upon  either  side  is  an  elegant  foliated  ornament  tapering  off 
into  the  narrower  portion  of  the  ring.  By  the  initials  alone 
no  hope  could  be  entertained  of  elucidating  its  paternity, 
as  the  Cheshire  families  owning  the  second  (G)  are  very 
numerous.  Dr.  Ormerod's  history  of  the  county  is  fortu- 
nately replete  with  pedigrees  of  its  chief  houses  and  their 
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eBoatcheoDs,  and  recourse  to  this  valuable  work  disclosed  the 
fact  that  of  all  the  former^  only  one — that  of  Groxton — ^bore 
a  lion  rampant  for  its  arms,  which  are  thus  described*—- 
"  Groxton.  Arms,  lion  rampant,  ardent,  debruised  by  a  bend 
compond,  or  and  gules." 

The  Gheshire  portion  of  this  once  considerable  family  was 
composed  of  three  branches,  namely,  Groxton  of  Groxton, 
Groxton  of  Bavenscroft,  and  Groxton  of  Norbury,  but  as  the 
pedigrees  of  the  first  and  third  are  devoid  of  any  christian 
name  commencing  with  a  T,  the  pursuit  is  concentered  in  the 
third  division,  located  at  Bavenscroft  Hall,  situate  about  a 
mile  N.W.  of  Middlewich  and  belonging  to  its  parish.  This 
branch  sprang  from  Bichard,  fourth  son  of  Bichard  de 
Groxton,  temp.  Edward  II.  Later,  a  Thomas  de  Groxton, 
temp.  Edward  III  and  Henry  lY,  married  Margery,  a 
co-heiress  of  Thomas  Bavenscroft  of  Bavenscroft,  and  had  a 
son  of  the  same  name  to  whom,  as  living  about  the  time  of 
Henry  VII,  the  date  of  the  execution  of  the  signet  ring,  it  is 
proposed  to  assign  this  object. 

The  Thomas  Bavenscroft  just  mentioned,  was  a  nephew  of 
Hugh  Bavenscroft  of  Bretton  and  Pickhill,  Flints.,  who  died 
without  issue,  leaving  his  house  and  lands  at  Bavenscroft  to 
his  sister  Margery.  He  was  High  Sheriff  of  Gounty  Flint  in 
1598,  and  again  in  1607.  The  Flintshire  brauch  of  this  old 
family  has  only  three  known  living  representatives,  one  of 
whom  is  now  at  the  antipodes. 

The  house  intermarried  with  the  first  families  in  the 
county,  viz.,  the  Mainwarings,  Warburtons,  Winningtons,  and 
Egertons. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  Bavenscroft  is  evidently 
Scandinavian,  it  is  indicative,  in  common  with  many  others, 
of  Danish  occupation  of  the  district ;  Ravens  Meols  occurs 
in  our  own  neighbourhood,  and  Woden's  Crofi^  where  the 

•  Vol,  iii|  p*  8. 
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remains  of  an  altar  to  this  northern  deity  is  still  shown,  is 
sitaate  in  a  retired  angle  of  Teesdale,  near  Gotherstone. 
Lysons^  states,  "The  township  of  Bavenscroft,  ithich contains 
"only  one  house,  lies  a  little  more  than  a  mile  N.  from 
'*  Middlewich  ;  the  manor  was  given  in  exchange  for  Byley  by 
"  the  Abbot  of  Dieulacres  to  Warren  de  Byley,  who,  removing 
"  his  residence  to  this  township,  assumed  the  name  of  Bavens- 
croft,  and  was  ancestor  of  the  Bavensorofts  of  Cheshire, 
Flintshire,  and  Denbighshire.  The  elder  branch  which  was 
"  settled  at  Bavenscroft  became  extinct  in  the  male  line  in 
"  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  manor  passed  by  a  female 
"  heir  to  the  Croutons  who  continued  there  for  several  descents. 
*'  In  the  year  1 704,  it  was  sold  by  the  sisters  and  co-heirs  of 
"  Thomas  Groxton,  Esq.,  the  last  male  heir,  to  Peter  Yate." 
Ormerod  says  it  was  Gicely,  the  sole  survivor  of  two  brothers 
and  two  sisters,  who  thus  disposed  of  the  family  mansion  and 
estates.  That  the  house  was  one  of  some  repute  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  of  the  grandfather  of  this  lady  being  a  colonel 
under  Parliament  in  the  time  of  the  Givil  War,  and  also 
governor  of  Ghester. 

The  current  enquiry  has  elicited  the  fact  of  the  discovery 
of  another  signet  ring  (of  gold)  of  a  later  member  of  this 
family,  thus  described  in  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

An  old  English  Signet  Ring. — ''  Some  labourers,  whilst 
'' removing  a  hedge  at  Bavenscroft,  near  Nantwich,  in  the 
spring  of  1842,  found  an  antique  signet  ring  of  fine  gold, 
on  the  face  of  which  was  engraved  an  heraldic  shield, 
''  bearing  arms  which  are  or  were  borne  by  the  two  families 
'*of  Bavenscroft  and  Vaudray.  The  ring,  which  weighs 
''14  dwts.  10  grs.,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  James 
"Bardoe,  of  Manchester,  (it  was  sold  at  the  sale  of  his 
"  collection  after  his  decease  in  1 867,)  and  an  impression  of 
''  it  having  been  forwarded  to  Dr.  Ormerod^  the  able  historian 

•  Hist  Cheshire,  p«  093* 
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"  of  Cheshire,  he  writes  as  follows  respecting  it  *  I  thank 
"  '  you  for  the  impression  of  the  ring.  The  arms — argent  a 
"  *  chevron  sahle  between  three  raven's  heads,  erased  on  the 
"  '  second — are  indisputably  those  of  Ravenscroft  of  Bavens- 
"  *  croft,  whose  heiress,  Margery,  brought  that  estate  to 
'' '  Roger  de  Groxton,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  If  the  seal 
'  had  been  of  the  period  of  a  Ravenscroft  of  Ravenscroft,  I 
conjecture  that  it  would  have  been  circumscribed  8. 
Warini  de  Ravencroft,  or  as  the  case  might  be.  From  its 
aspect,  I  do  not  think  it  is  earlier  than  the  beginning  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  or  later  than  the  Revolution.  In  this 
'  opinion,  I  think  it  probable  that  it  was  the  seal  of  some 

*  Croxton  of  Ravenscroft  who  fancied  using  the  arms  of  his 
"  '  female  ancestors  ;  or  it  might  be  the  seal  of  some  collateral 
" '  descendant  of  the  old  line,  Ravenscroft  of  Bretton  for 
'"instance,  who  might  lose  it  when  visiting  his  kinsman. 
** '  The  first  idea  seems  to  me  the  most  probable.  Within 
'' '  the  period  that  I  have  mentioned,  Ravenscroft  produced 
" '  one  well-known  proprietor,  Thomas  Croxton,  colonel  of 
"  *  one  of  the  Cheshire  regiments  raised  to  oppose  Duke 
"'Hamilton  in  1648,  one  of  the  members  of  the  court- 
''  *  martial  which  condemned  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  1651,  and 

'  the  officer  who  closed  the  gates  of  Chester  Castle  against 

*  Sir  George  Booth  in  1659.     It  may  have  been  his  ring.'  " 
As  the  writer  of  the  above  notice  remarks  in  a  late  number 

of  the  Warrington  Guardian,  the  occurrence  of  a  second 
signet  ring  of  this  family  after  a  lapse  of  just  a  quarter  of  a 
century  is  a  singular  coincidence.  There  is  every  probability 
of  their  having  been  found  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

Dr.  Ormerod  here  quotes  from  the  pedigree  published  in  his 
History,*  but  unfortunately  it  proves  to  be  incorrect  on  one 
point,  inasmuch  as  the  family  pedigree  clearly  shews,  not  the 
Roger  Croxton  mentioned,  but  his  eldest  son  Thomas,  to  have 
married  the  heiress  Margery  Ravenscroft.    This  "  family  tree" 

♦  Vol.  la,  p.  8. 
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must  be  held  to  be  anthentic,  being  intituled  ''  Tbe  Genealogy 
"  of  tbe  Ancient  families  of  Bavenscroft  of  Bavenscroft, 
**  Bavensoroft  of  Bretton^  Bavenscroft  of  Pickbill,  and  other 
"  branches  thence  proceeding,  all  faithfully  collected  out  of 
"  the  books  of  Owen  Salusbury  of  Bigo,  Esquire,  Bobert 
''Davies    of   Gwassanney,    Esquire,    Edward  Puleston  of 

AUington  and  Peter  Ellis  of  Wrexham,  Esquires,  1669; 

by  John  Salusbury  de  Erbistock." 


Mediaval  Tile  at  Bebington, 

At  one  of  our  late  meetings  our  worthy  President,  Mr. 
Mayer,  exhibited  a  curious  reUo  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  own  residence,  an  encaustic  Wall-Tile  of  the  14th  century, 
(see  plate,)  which  is  probably  unique  of  its  class,  through 
bearing  an  inscription,  covering  its  whole  upper  surface  of 
five  inches  square.  The  religious  motto,  for  such  it  must  be 
deemed,  is  traced  in  white  enamel  upon  a  brown  glazed 
ground,  and  reads  quaintly  thus : — 

"  yi .  liffe       (rendered)    Bemember  thy  life 

Mai .  not  .  eur  .  endure .  May  not  ever  eodure ; 

Yat .  yow  .  dost .  yi .  self  That  thou  doest  thyself 

Of .  yat .  yow  .  art .  sure  .  Of  that  thou  art  sure, 

But .  yat .  yow  .  kepist .  But  that  Uiou  keepest 

Uu  .  to  .  yi .  sect .  or  .  cure  .  Unto  thy  sect  or  cure 

And  .  eur  .  hit .  ayaile  .  ye  And  ever  it  availe  thee 

Hit .  is  .  but .  ayenture/'  It  is  but  adyenture.* 

This  object,  of  which  an  engraving  is  supplied  from  a 
photograph,  appears  to  have  been  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden  of  Mr.  B.  H.  Foster  of  Mersey  Terrace,  Bebington, 
by  his  son  Master  Bichard  Badclyffe,  among  earth  and  rubble, 
probably  dSbris  from  the  old  Church  near  by — the  original 
Chancel  of  which  was  replaced^  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YII,  in 

*  Sinee  this  paper  bu  been  in  press,  Mr.  LI.  Jewitt  bas  kindly  sbewn  the 
writer  a  iracing  of  anotber  example  of  tbis  interesting  tUe»  fbnnd  at  Great  MalTeni. 
It  complements  our  first  line  tbus^"  Thinkt  tnon  yi  liffe*" 
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the  best  architecture  of  the  period,  when  a  complete  re-build- 
ing of  the  whole  fabric  is  supposed  to  have  been  designed, 
but  never  further  effected. 


MiscellaneQUs  Importations,  dc. 

Among  the  rough  material  brought  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  Liverpool  for  the  construction  of  railway  and  other  em- 
bankments, and  the  ballast  discharged  from  vessels  bringing 
produce  from  every  habitable  clime,  objects  of  curiosity  are 
probably  not  of  unfrequent  recurrence,  but  it  is  only  very 
recently  that  attention  has  been  called  to  any  of  an  antiquarian 
character,  as  also  to  the  desirability  that  gentlemen  who,  like 
Mr.  Charles  Potter  of  Her  Majesty's  service,  have  frequent 
opportunities  of  observing  ballast  during  discharge,  especially 
on  the  spacious  quays  of  the  new  north  docks,  should  be  alive 
to  the  possibility  of  archseological  relics  which  may  prove 
worthy  of  preservation.  The  following  list,  though  comprising 
objects  noticed  accidentally,  will  yet  prove  this  desirability. 

Roman  Coins  in  Ships  Ballast  have  been  occasionally 
reported  and  shewn,  and  such  no  doubt  occur,  though  it  is 
not  improbable  some  of  these  may  have  been  brought  by 
sailors  from  the  south  of  Europe,  &c.,  and  lost  from  their 
persons  whilst  at  work.  One  found  upon  one  of  the  central 
dock  quays  (October  20)  is  a  second  brass  of  the  Emperor 
Maximinius  IT,  A.D.  306,  and  in  good  condition  ;  reverse^ 
"  Genio  Augdsti,"  the  Emperor  standing,  holding  a  Victory 
in  his  right  hand  and  a  cornucopia  in  the  left;  exergue^ 
"ALE"  (Alexandria.) 

Stone  Axe, — At  a  late  meeting  of  our  local  Geological 
Society  was  exhibited  the  head  of  a  stone  axe,  apparently  of 
early  North  American  Indian  manufacture,  obtained  by 
Mr.  Potter  from  the  north  docks.  Formed  of  hard  heavy 
granite,  it  yet  has  a  very  shallow  groove  for  the  attachment 
h2 
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of  the  leather  or  other  handage  to  secure  it  to  a  shaft.  In 
size  it  measures  about  six  inches  in  length  by  four  in  breadth. 
Sculpture. — Some  two  years  ago,  Mr.  George  Biddle, 
Steward  (under  the  Dock  Engineer)  of  the  Birkenhead 
portion  of  the  Dock  Estate,  presented  to  me  a  heayy  block 
of  limestone,  bearing  a  well-executed  stork  perched  upon  a 
rock  with  cloud  above,  upon  a  frosted  ground.  This  has 
probably  formed  part  of  the  pedestal  of  an  altar  or  statue, 
a  curious  example  of  a  mediffival  carving  after  the  antique. 
An  angular  piece  of  marble  was  lately  presented  to  the 
museum  by  Mr.  John  Chater.  It  had  arrived  at  Carnarvon, 
no  doubt  in  ballast  through  trans-shipment.  It  has  been 
polished,  and  is  inscribed  in  regular  lines  of  beautifuUy-exe- 
outed  Chinese  characters,  probably  of  old  date. 


Produce  of  the  Cheshire  Shore. 

Owing  to  favourable  conjunctions  of  north-easterly  winds 
with  moderate  tides  during  the  spring,  the  year  has  been 
rendered  remarkable  by  an  unusually  numerous  out-turn  of 
historic  relics,  which  are  tabulated  below,  firstly,  as  to  general 
date,  and  secondly,  as  to  composition.  Through  the  increasing 
publicity  of  his  annual  dissertations  on  the  produce  of  this 
remarkable  shore,  combined  with  the  greater  facilities  for 
visiting  and  lodging  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  it 
would  have  been  strange  indeed  had  the  writer  continued  to 
be  almost  the  sole  recipient  of  the  various  ''  finds,"  as  latterly 
has  been  the  case.  Two  chief  rival  collectors  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  between  them  nearly  three-fourths 
of  their  number  in  the  past  year,  including  several  unique  and 
valuable  articles,  which  are  described  as  fully  as  if  in  the 
writer's  own  collection,  and  carefully  engraved  in  illustration. 

To  these  competitors,  Messrs.  C.  Potter  and  J.  B.  Allen, 
be  is  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  examining  their  maiden 
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hoards  of  these  local  relics^  and  of  now  exhibiting  them  in 
illustration  of  this  paper. 

In  addition,  some  objects  have  been  sold  to  parties  at  a 
distance  at  present  unknown,  a  fact  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
but  no  hold  can  be  sustained  upon  the  chief  finder  and 
vendor,  who,  through  the  increased  interest  and  demand, 
imagines  most  to  be  tcorth  their  weight  in  gold,  and  who  is 
solely  anxious  to  pocket  all  the  money  he  can  intriguingly 
extract  from  the  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  visitors.  As 
yet  the  number  lost  to  the  district  is  probably  very  small,  but 
should  it  greatly  increase  no  professedly  complete  account  of 
discoveries  here  can  be  satisfactorily  effected. 

In  a  previous  section  of  this  paper  the  great  probability  of 
landmarks,  situate  upon  the  Points  of  Ancient  Meols  and 
Formby,  in  early  as  in  modem  times,  has  been  broached,  as 
also  the  presence  of  lighthouses  upon  the  banks  of  the 
estuaries  of  the  Wyre,  Bibble,  and  Dee.  Mr.  Hardwick,  whose 
confirmative  remarks  have  been  quoted,  instances  numerous 
Boman  coins  occurring  upon  Bossall  Point,  commanding  the 
first  of  these,  whilst  the  last,  then  a  noble  stream,  forming 
one  of  the  approaches  to  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  land, 
would  be  admirably  overlooked  from  the  elevated  rocky 
termination  of  the  isthmus  since  known  as  Hilbre  Island 
proper.  No  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  modem  name 
Hoylake,  which  has  been  published,  is  of  a  satisfactory 
character.  A  high  lake  and  a  lower  lake  are  literally 
unknown.  A  simpler,  and  consequently  moro  probable 
derivation,  is  from  the  eye  or  island.  Thus  the  original 
'^Lacus  de  EUldburgh-eye,  qui  vacatur  Heye-pol,"  became 
-Cy^-fafc— fl«y^-/afe— Hayle-lake  —  High-lake  ( 1689)— 
Hoylake.  If  this  natural  hypothesis  be  correct,  the  Hoyle- 
bank  must  have  received  its  name  from  the  island  as  well 
as  the  lake,  as  Heye-lake-bank.  Neither  of  the  present  names 
have  probably  been  in  use  above  a  couple  of  centuries.     The 
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writer  was  the  first  to  recognise  the  existence  of  Bomano- 
British  objects  on  this  now  isolated  spot,  and  he  has  little 
doubt  that,  throagh  the  ravages  of  the  tide,  not  only  the 
foundations  of  early  erections  here,  but  numerous  small 
objects,  inclasive  of  coins,  have  fallen  with  the  rock  and  been 
entombed  in  the  sands  below.  The  Boman  objects  here  found 
have,  with  one  exception,  been  picked  up  on  the  beach  by  Mr. 
Hughes,  the  telegraph-keeper,  or  some  member  of  his  family. 
The  light  known  to  have  been  sustained  here  in  mediseval 
times,  would,  according  to  our  supposition,  be  simply  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  Boman  Pharos,  or  building  to  accommodate 
the  lights.  Through  the  extraordinary  revolution  effected  in 
this  estuary,  leLniff^rks  have  been  substituted  for  these,  and 
a  lighthouse  erected  upon  the  opposite  comer  of  the  main- 
land, the  Point  of  Ayr. 

Betuming  to  the  elevated  promontory  to  seaward  of 
Ancient  Meols,  which  for  awhile  it  protected  on  the  north- 
west from  wind  and  sea,  its  site,  through  the  persistent  and 
rapid  growth  of  the  Hoyle  Bank  eastwardly,  would  be  that  of 
the  present  mouth  of  the  Hoyle-lake.  The  writer's  former 
suggestion  of  a  convergence  here  of  Boman  roads  (i.^. 
secondary  or  vicinal  ones),  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
the  existence  of  a  mark  or  landmarks,  as  also  of  a  seaport 
settlement.  The  absurdity  of  the  President  of  a  local 
Arch<Bological  Society,  in  assuming  the  non-acquaintanceship 
of  the  Bomans  with  the  sea-beach  of  Wirral,  is  evident  to 
most  who  have  given  a  moments  serious  thought  to  the 
subject.  The  idea  of  Boman  communication  in  this  district, 
however,  is  not  new.  The  late  W.  H.  Massey,  Esq.,  of  Chester, 
an  experienced  antiquary,  gave  his  opinion  most  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  old  wooden  bridge  spanning  the  Birket,  near 
Woodside,  as  a  Boman  construction.  This  was  probably  a 
continuation  or  branch  of  the  road,  traces  of  which  were 
discovered  in  Aigburth  some  years  ago.     Coins  have  occasion- 
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ally  been  found  npon  elevated  positions  as  at  Little  Brighton, 
where,  in  a  bank,  a  second  brass  of  Faustina  Marci  was 
found  nearly  forty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Evans,  one  of  the  oldest 
residents  here,  and  is  now  in  the  writer  s  possession. 

The  Boman  articles  found  on  the  strand,  lie  immediately 
opposite  the  wasted  promontory  or  point  which  undoubtedly 
existed  here,  to  the  exclusion  of  medieeval  ones,  which  are 
almost  wholly  contained  in  that  remarkable,  long-cultivated 
and  thoroughly  artificial  stratum  of  soil  frequently  referred  to 
in  previous  reports.  The  ail-but  complete  absence  of  Bomano- 
British  domestic  pottery  among  the  various  ornaments  of 
metal  of  this  period  has  with  abundant  reason  been  accounted 
for,  through  the  complete  abrasion  by  the  sea  of  the  very  site 
of  the  Boman  as  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  buildings,  but 
remains  of  cinerary  sepulchral  urns  might  be  looked  for. 
One  fragment  only  had  been  previously  noticed,  but  two 
more  have  now  to  be  recorded,  bearing  traces  of  the  neat 
geometrical  patterns  characteristic  of  the  black  ware  manu- 
factured near  the  present  town  of  Upohurch  in  £ent,  the  site 
of  the  ancient  potteries  being  now  a  marsh,  whence  large 
quantities  of  refuse  crockery  have  been  procured.  It  is 
abundantly  met  with  at  every  Boman  town  and  all  stations  of 
importance,  and  was  in  constant  use  for  domestic  as  well  as 
sepulchral  purposes. 


Catalogue  of  Objects. 
PrimevaL 

No.  of  Objeoto. 

1  Bone. — Arrow-head^  2  inches  long  ;  the  manipulated 
bone  has  been  carefully  selected,  being  thicker  in  the 
middle,  where  it  is  partially  perforated,  than  at  the 
aides,  but  Mr.  T.  J.  Moore,  after  a  careful  examination, 
has  been  unable  to  identify  it. 
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9  Stone. — Small  instruments,  rudely  formed  of  flint,  viz., 
a  small  "celt"  or  chisel,  1|  in.  wide;  simply-shaped 
arrow'heads  and  "scrapers"  (gouges)  and  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  finely-pointed  kmyie,  quite  white  through 
the  oxidation  of  excessive  age.  Two  of  the  arrow- 
heads were  found  on  Hilbre  Island. 

Romano-British. 

I  Silver. — Denarius  of  the  Emperor  Septimus  Geta, 
A.D.  211— 212.  (Fig.  4.)  Ob.  "Antoninus  Pius 
"  Aug.  ;"  Laureated  head  of  Geta.  Rev.  "Ant.  Max. 
"  Pont.  T.  R.  P.  IIII."  Two  captives  seated  at  the 
foot  of  a  trophy  of  arms.  The  features  of  this  younger 
son  of  Severus,  who  so  early  after  their  fathers  de- 
cease fell  a  victim  to  his  brother  s  malevolence  and 
ambition,  are  unusually  youthful,  and  the  piece  was 
probably  struck  by  Severus  when  raising  his  young 
son  to  the  rank  of  Geesar,  &c.,  during  his  fourth  year  s 
enjoyment  of  the  Tribunitian  power. 

1  Bronze. — First  Brass  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  A.D. 
60—68.  Rev.  "  Roma.  S.C."  The  Genius  of  Rome, 
seated,  holding  a  spear  in  the  left  hand  and  a  Victory 
in  the  right. 

1  Third  Brass  of  the  Emperor  Victorinus,  A.D.  266—267. 
Rev.  illegible. 

1  Fibula,  bow-shaped,  alternately  enamelled  with  blue  and 
red  upon  the  breast  and  head.  It  has  been  gilt  on 
other  portions,  and  is  remarkable  as  the  first  of  its 
class  occurring  here  upon  which  any  trace  of  gilding 
has  been  discerned ;  2f  inches  long. 

J   Ditto,  of  similar  form.  If  inch  long,  with  pin. 

1  Ditto,  l^inch  long.  Like  the  modem  "Gipsy-pin,"  this 
— <-  most  useful  little  brooch  has  been  made  (cast)  all  in 
16 
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one  piece, — the  brooch  proper  flanged  behind,  and  the 
pin  with  an  elastic  coil  atop.     (Fig.  19.) 

8  Pins  and  other  portions  of  Brooches. 

8  Fragments  of  Dress  and  Hair  Pins;  one  has  a  mul- 
tangular head,  the  facets  of  which  are  covered  with 
the  ring  and  cup  ornament. 

1  Ear -ring  ^  2  inches  long,  with  drum-shaped  head. 

2  Buckles,  having  a  central  bar  for  the  pin. 

2  Clappers  of  small  hand  bells,  one  in  form  of  a  hammer, 
J  ^  inch  long. 

2  Keys,  l\  inch  long ;  one  with  a  circular  hole  in  a  lozenge- 

shaped  handle  ;  in  the  other  both  are  round. 
5  Lead. — Spindle-whorh,  three  being  flat  disks;  one  is 
globular  and  ornamented  upon  each  side,  much  like 
that    in    the    writer's    collection    and    engraved    in 
Ancient  Meols,  PI.  XV,  figs,  la — c. 

1  Iron. — Key,  If  inch  long. 

3  Knives,  from  4  to  5  inches  in  length. 

2  Terra- COTTA. — Fragments  of  Urns,  probably  cinerary  or 

funereal,  of  the  black  ware  made  in  "  smother  kilns," 
where  the  smoke  was  retained  in  baking,  during  the 
Bomano-British  period,  (jf  ^^t  later,)  at  Upchurch  in 
Sent,  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Medway  and 
Thames.  In  constant  use  for  domestic  purposes  as 
well  as  mortuary  ones,  this  ware  is  of  common  occur- 
rence upon  Boman  sites  of  occupation  ;  but  upon  the 
Cheshire  shore,  where  every  vestige  of  a  tenement  has 
long  been  washed  away,  Pottery  of  this  period  is  so 
rare  that  only  two  pieces  have  hitherto  been  noticed 
by  the  writer,  one  of  which,  like  each  of  the  present 
examples,  has  probably  formed  part  of  a  cinerary  urn, 
considering  the  distance  from  the  port  or  settlement 
on  the  vanished  promontory ;   they  occurred  in  the 
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centre  of  the  coast-range  to  which  the  Bomano-BritlBh 
objects  are  all  but  wholly  confined  upon  the  mainland. 
1  Glass. — Bead  of  globular  form  and  amethystine  colour. 
The  aperture  is  small  for  the  size  of  the  bead,  which 
measures  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  was 
found  upon  Hilbre  Island  by  Mr.  Hughes,  the  keeper 
of  the  telegraph  station  there. 

1  Stone. — Chisel  (?)   of  haematite,   Ij  inch  wide  at  the 

edge,  which  has  been  beautifully  manipulated.  This 
fragment  of  a  very  interesting  instrument,  which  may 
be  of  British  fabrication,  and  possibly  of  earlier  date 
than  that  here  assigned,  is  unusually  heavy  even  for 
this  richly-ferruginous  ore.  After  breakage  of  the 
shaft  it  has  probably  been  worn  upon  the  person  as  an 
amulet  or  touchstone. 

2  Amulets  (or  touchstones)  of  the  same  natural  substance, 

one  of  which  presents  the  curious  feature  of  a 
diagonal  or  oblique  perforation  for  suspension  to  the 
person,  the  excessive  trouble  of  boring  directly  across 
the  grain  of  the  hard  crystal  being  thus  avoided. 
It  is  the  first  example  here  of  one  of  these  talis- 
manic  or  lucky  stones  (and  they  do  not  appear  to 
be  often  met  with  or  recognized  elsewhere)  being 
perforated  ;  they  were  usually  retained  in  the  purse 
or  pouch,  where  through  friction  with  coin,  &c.,  a 
more  or  leas  polished  surface  is  the  result,  which, 
independent  of  a  partially  artificial  polish,  is  distin- 
guishable from  that  produced  by  wear  among  pebbles 
of  the  beach.  The  writer  was  long  puzzled  to  learn 
the  source  of  supply  of  this  ore,  but  lately  dis- 
covered it  cropping  out  upon  a  certain  limited  portion 

of  the  clay  bank  of  the  Dee  above  Dawpool,  about 

54 
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four  miles  distant,  where  it  occurs  abundaDtly,  mostly 
in  small  angular  fragmentary  crystals. 
1   Spindle-whorl  of  fine  freestone. 

Saxon  and  Danish, 

1  Silver  Sceatta  (fig.  2)^  or  small  coin  of  this  period,  one 
twenty-fourth  less  in  value  than  the  later  penny,  and 
belonging  to  the  class  formerly  ascribed  by  numis- 
matists to  Ethelbert  I,  King  of  Kent,  or  one  of  his 
immediate  successors,  through  the  assumption  that 
one  type  bears  letters  intended  for  this  monarch's 
name.  This  is,  however,  disputed  by  Mr.  Lindsay,* 
and  at  least  one  other  writer  in  the  Numismatic 
Chronicle^  who  with  every  show  of  reason  refer  the 
piece  to  Ethelred,  King  of  Mercia,  A.D.  675.  The 
bulk  of  the  sceattas  hitherto  found  have  been 
generally  accredited  to  the  Heptarchal  sovereigns  of 
Kent,  but  many  are  now  ascribed  to  East  Anglia, 
to  Northumbria  and  to  Mercia,  whilst  a  few  are 
suspected  to  have  been  struck  by  the  West  Saxon 
kings.  This  is  the  second  example  of  the  class 
referred  to  found  upon  our  shore,  the  first  being 
engraved  and  described  in  the  writers  report  for 
1863-5;  t  which  is,  however,  of  inferior  value  to  the 
last  find,  being  more  scanty  in  design,  size  and 
weight — giving  only  seven  grains  as  against  seventeen. 
The  value  is  considerably  heightened  from  the  locality 
of  their  out-turn,  for  they  are  believed  to  be  the  first 
recorded  as  found  in  Cheshire,  or  in  fact  in  this  quarter 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Mercia.  Should  these 
pieces  prove   correctly   appropriated,   Mr.   Lindsays 
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*  View  of  the  Coins  of  the  Heptarchyy  1843,  p.  30. 
t  TransactiofUy  Vol.  XVIII,  pi.  Ill,  p.  315. 
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reference  of  the  name-inscribed  piece  to  the  Mercian 

Ethelred  will  receive  confirmation.    The  devices  of 

this  class  of  coins  bear  a  distinctive  character,  variously 

modified  in  details^  one  of  which  appearing  identical 

with  our  last  year's  ''find"  was  unpublished  until 

I86O4  when  the  type  was  engraved  by  Mr.  Lindsay  in 

his  supplemental  Notice  of  Remarkable  Greeks  Roman 

and  Anglo-Saxon  Coins,  pi.  II,  fig.  2,  from  a  coin 

added  to  the  authors  collection  since  1849.      The 

obverse  bears  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  the 

vertebra  and  ribs  of  a  skeleton  in  an  inverted  position, 

but  this  anomalous  figure  has  evidently  been  corrupted 

from   some   definite   object,   and   numismatists   long 

inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  original  was  a  bird. 

Mr.  Hawkins,*  commencing  in  1841  his  remarks  upon 

sceattffi   generally,  proceeds  to   dilate  on  this  class, 

viz. — "  If  some  were  struck  before  the  introduction 

"  of  Christianity,  by  far  the  greater  number  were  struck 

"afterwards.     No  successfal  efibrt  has  been  made  to 

''explain   the    types   or  the  few  letters   they   bear. 

"  Though  the  exact  period  of  the  issue  of  the  various 

"  types  of  sceattee  cannot  be  ascertained,  it  can  scarcely 

"  be  doubted  that  they  form  the  connecting  link  be- 

"  tween  the  genuine  Roman  and  Saxon  coins.    The 

heads  upon  such  as  No.  82  (PI.  Ill),  are  clearly 

Roman  from  the  peculiar  form  of  the  diadem.     The 

"wolf  suckling  the  founders  of  Rome,  No.  41,  is 

"  clearly  copied  from  a  common  coin  of  Constantine. 

"  The  strange  object  upon  No.  42  (much  resembling 

"  our  Cheshire  examples),  which  in  No.  43  is  improved 

into  a  bird,  is  more  probably  a  very  rude  imitation 

of  the  wolf  and  twins,  and  being  placed  upon  the 
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*  Silver  Coins  of  England, 
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**  coin  of  King  Ethelbert,  No.  50,  shews  a  traceable 
"  connection  between  the  Roman  and  Saxon  coinage." 
There  seems  good  reason  for  this  conclusion  in  the 
pecaliar  bending  form  of  the  head  of  the  figure, 
whilst  the  gaunt  ribs  of  the  wolf  upon  some  of  the 
Vrbs  Soma  coins  of  the  Constantine  family,  find  a 
counterpart  in  the  feather-like  lines  filling  up  the  top 
of  the  field.*  Below  this  object  upon  many,  but  not 
all,  of  the  coins  of  this  family,  a  few  letters  occur, 
and  in  the  present  case  we  have  ATT  or  AIIT,  which 
Mr.  Lindsay  suggests  may  represent  Athelfrid  King 
of  Northumberland,  A.D.  590-617,  but  confesses  that 
the  mystery  of  the  odd  and  irregular  letters  must  be 
solved  by  the  discovery  of  other  coins  of  clearer  or 
more  complete  signification.  The  reverse  bears  a  V,  E, 
and  I,  with  three  odd  pellets  and  a  central  annulet 
within  a  dotted  square.  The  piece  is  in  the  best  state 
of  preservation,  (five  and  a  half  lines  in  diameter,) 
undipped,  and  weighs,  as  already  stated,  seventeen 
grains,  which  proved  to  be  the  full  average  of  about 
seventy  examples  noted  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  twenty 
grains  being  the  heaviest  known.  The  extraordinary 
dififerenoe  of  weight  occurring  in  Sceattas  through 
variation  of  thickness  rather  than  compass,  has  proved 
a  grand  hindrance  in  estimating  the  precise  value 
of  these  earliest  known  Anglo-Saxon  coins,  which 
appear  to  have  been  issued  during  a  course  of  years, 
commencing  with  the  sixth  and  continuing  throughout 
the  seventh  century. 


*  For  a  description  of  this  historical  design  and  its  occurrence  in  Mosaict 
Fresco,  Coins  and  Engravings,  vide  Description  of  the  "  Romnlos  and  Bemus  " 
PaTement  found  at  Aldborongh,  Yorkshire,  being  a  supplement  to  the  writex't 
**  fi«Uqiii«  Isnrians.*' 
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1  Penny  of  Cnut  {vulgo  Canute)  the  Great,  A.D.  1016- 
1035. — This  piece,  unfortunately  in  a  fragmentary 
condition,  bears  obv.  "  +  Cnut  Rex  Anglo."  Head 
of  Cnut  to  the  right  in  a  quatrefoil,  with  Crown  fleury  ; 
Rev. — "Egilr  .  .  .  n  L  .  .  .  (probably 
Egilric  on  Lond.  for  London).  Voided  cross  in 
quatrefoil  with  pellet  in  centre,  each  arm  opening  out 
into  a  trefoil  and .  terminating  in  the  beaded  border 
more  elegantly  than  in  Mr.  Hawkins's  representative 
type.  (PL  XVI,  fig.  212  of  his  Silver  Coins  of 
England,) 

1  Halfpenny  or  Third  of  a  Penny  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  A.D.  1042-1066.  (Fig.  3.)  Obverse— ^ 
"  +  EDPARDE  +  ; "  filleted  head  of  the  Confessor 
to  left.  Reverse—*'  +  ELFPINE  ON  SU  .  .  .  " 
(Southwark  or  Sudbury) ;  a  voided  cross  with  a  pellet 
in  centre.  Weight  seven  grains,  diameter  six  lines. 
Halfpence  (round  pieces)  of  the  Anglo*  Saxon  and 
Danish  monarchs  of  England  are  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence. Mr.  Ruding  in  his  Annals  of  the  Coinage^ 
edition  of  1840,  only  alludes  to  two  as  known  to 
him,  but  in  a  note  to  this  edition,  a  third  is  thus 
referred  to — "Mr.  North  (the  Rev.  George?),  Dec, 
"  1743,  shewed  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  a  halfpenny 
"  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  weight  9  J  grains,  found 
**  at  Welwyn,  Herts.,  a  manor  given  by  Edward  to  the 
"  Presbyter  of  that  place.  Profile  to  the  right,  helmeted, 
"'EDWARD  BEX.*  Reverse—^  *VFINE  ON 
"  'LUNDE.*  Mr.  North  supposes  it  the  only  known 
"  Saxon  halfpenny.  Soc,  Aniiq.^  Vol.  IV,  p.  184,  and 
"  Numismatic  Journal,  Vol.  II,  p.  253."  In  the  last- 
named  work  Sir  Henry  Ellis  informs  us  that  it  is  not 
known  to  what  cabinet  this  piece  was  gone.      Mr. 
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Buding,  apparently  unaware  of  this^  remarks  upon 
the  two  halfpence  of  Edward  the  Elder,  illustrated  in 
his  plate.  **  It  was  not  known  that  any  Anglo-Saxon 
"  hal^enny  was  in  existence  until  1  discoTcred  this 
**  coin  (No.  30)  in  the  Bodleian  Collection.  A  few  years 
"  afterwards  No.  31  came  into  Mr.  Tyssen's  hands." 

Such  were  the  only  known  Saxon  halfpennies  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1840,  and  of  the  three  one  was 
impugned  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  who  thus  wrote,* — 
"  Edward  the  Confessor's  coins  are  exceedingly  various 
''in  type,  size  and  weight,  some  weigh  as  high  as 
'*  28  grains,  others  as  low  as  15,  yet  they  must  all  be 
**  considered  as  pennies^  the  very  lightest  weighing 

* 

**  more  than  half  the  heaviest ;  the  two  extremes  are 
"  rare,  every  intermediate  weight  is  common.  Half- 
'' pence  and  farthings  were  formed  by  cutting  the 
"  pennies  into  two  and  four  pieces.  At  Thwaite  in 
"  Suffolk,  where  a  considerable  number  of  coins  of 
"this  period  were  found,  were  several  specimens  of 
'*  half  and  quarter  pennies  thus  formed,  which  had 
''  never  been  in  circulation,  and  some  of  both  are 
'*in  the  British  Museum."  Again,t  in  describing 
pennies,  type  16 — "These  are  all  of  the  small  size, 
"  9-I6ths  of  an  inch  diameter ;  weight  13  to  18  grains, 
"and  sometimes  not  more  than  9  or  10."  If 
Mr.  Hawkins  includes  the  last-named  pieces  in  his 
former  category,  as  has  generally  been  assumed,  the 
writer  cannot  subscribe  to  the  opinion ;  but  this  was 
in  all  probability  penned  by  Mr.  H.  previous  to  his 
examination  of  the  important  Cuerdale  trouvaille  of 
May,    1840,   as   only   a    few  pages   previously  {   he 


•  SUUT  Coiiu  of  England,  p.  72.  f  /ftirf.,  p.  74. 

I  Ibid.,  p.  49. 
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acknowledges  receipt  of  part  of  this  splendid  hoard, 
inclusive  of  a  halfpenny  of  67.  Edmund,  In  his 
excellent  papers  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  descrip- 
tive of  this  invaluable  series,  so  far  as  available,  for  it 
was  calculated  some  300  coins  were  missing  out  of  a 
total  of  7000,  Mr.  H.  recognizes  no  less  than  ]27 
halfpennies,  not  halved  pennies  as  he  previously 
asserted  such  to  be,  but  genuine  round  pieces  !  Thus 
his  quoted  remarks  could  only  apply  to  those  anteriorly 
known,  and  the  discrepancy  apparent  between  his 
allusion  to  pieces  of  15  grains  as  the  lowest  weight, 
and  which  he  would  consider  as  pennies,  and  the 
subsequent  mention  of  others  of  9  or  10  grains, 
corroborates  the  suspicion  that  the  Guerdale  find  had 
only  mediately  come  before  his  view.  But  sceptics  of 
halfpennies  of  the  Confessor  must  now  pause  on 
learning  that  our  interesting  Cheshire  example,  a  good 
round  one,  only  weighs  seven  grains,  and  consequently 
if  the  9  or  10-grain  pieces  are  but  pennies,  which 
none  would  dare  to  say  of  our  7-grain  one,  this  is 
proved  to  be  a  unique  coin. 

Nay,  may  we  not  go  further,  and,  remembering  that 
in  the  celebrated  code  of  King  Alfred,  thirds  of 
pennies  are  unmistakeably  alluded  to,  claim  for  it  this 
designation,  even  as  Mr.  H.  himself  suggests,*  in 
reference  to  the  two  small  coins,  hitherto  called  half- 
pence, of  Edward  the  Elder,  weighing  as  they  do  7  to 
9  grains  ?  As  will  be  seen  by  the  table  appended, 
the  principle  will  apply  equally,  taking  the  average 
weights  of  pence  and  half-pence  of  the  respective 
kings.  So  far  as  the  descriptions  of  Messrs.  Buding, 
Hawkins  and  Lindsay  go,  the  following  synopsis  will 
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illustrate  the  various  Anglo-Saxon  monarohs  whose 
halfpence  have  yet  heen  brought  to  light,  the  number 
of  these  pieces,  and  reference  to  their  illustration  and 
present  ownership  where  known: — 

Weights. 

Half-  Gaerdale.     Half-        Ordinary  Owners, 

pennies.  pennies.      Pennies. 

Onins.  Gnina. 

8  Ed.  the  Elder. ...      1         7—9         15—26    Bodleian.  B.M. 

UAIfired «.    14  10         SO— 24    B.M. 

II  St.  Eadmiind....    11  17—24 

1  Eadgar    —  20—24  C.  R.  Smith.  *  Unpub««- 

(broken  up.)* 

2  Ed.  Confessor. ...  —  10— 13,«v  16—28  Lindsay,  pi.  ▼,  No.  186 
8  Siefired    3      7/9— 9^^  201  —22  from  Cuerdale  hoard. 

23  "EbraiceCintas**  23  Sj^,— 9  21-23* 

62  "  Cunetti " 62                9  21—22                „ 

7  "Mirabilia  Fecit**  7               8*  21—23 

3  "QuentoTici"    ..  3  S^—9^^j, 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  above  table  also  clearly 
demonstrates  the  average  weights  of  the  recognized 
halfpence  to  be  below  not  "  above  "  the  half  of  that  of 
the  respective  issues  of  pennies  so  far  as  ascertained, 
though  doubtlessly  many  under-sized  and  small- 
weighted  pennies  have  erroneously  been  assumed  to 
belong  to  the  lesser  denomination. 

In  the  catalogue  of  coins  found  upon  the  sea-shore 

of  Cheshire,  compiled  by  the  writer  for  Ancient  Meols, 

two  Saxon  ones  appear  as  halfpennies  of  Cnut.    These, 

however,  must  really  be  regarded  as  pennies,  the  one 

weighing  18|  grains,  whilst  in  the  other  case  the  rim 

has  been  so  carefully  clipped  away,  it  only  seemed 

complete,  remaining  of  the  size  and  weight  of  a  half- 

penny,  as  it  was  believed  to  be. 

58 

*  Upon  enqniry  of  the  weight  of  this  unique  piece,  the  fact  transpired  of  its 
having  been  broken  to  piecet  in  the  pocket  of  one  of  our  best  Numismatists,  who 
had  borrowed  it  i  Some  description  of  it  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Komismatio  Society,  Numismatic  Chronicle^  Vol.  ▼,  p.  37. 
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Betaming  to  the  hal^enoe  of  the  Confeasory  the  apt 
remarks  of  Mr.  Lindsay*  prove  important 

"  Whether  any  of  the  Confessor's  coins  should  be 
**  considered  as  hal^ence  has  been  a  question  often 
"  discussed,  from  the  circumstance  of  there  being  coins 
''  of  this  prince  of  almost  every  weight  from  1 0  to  28 
"  grains,  and  the  lightest  is  more  than  half  the  weight  of 
''  the  heaviest.  I  have,  however,  one  in  my  own  cabinet, 
"  in  the  best  preservation,  which  weighs  only  1 0  grains, 
'^and  the  type,  although  similar  to  that  on  larger 
**  ones,  is  on  a  very  minute  scale ;  it  bears  on  the 
**  obverse,  Eparo.  Bex  ,  and  on  the  reverse,  Pvlfricon 

LvND. ;   it  is  engraved  in  PL  V,  No.  136  of  this 

work,  and  has  more  the  appearance  of  being  a  half- 
*'  penny  than  any  of  the  Confessor's  coins  I  have  yet 
**  seen.  There  is  no  doubt  indeed  but  large  payments 
"  were  at  that  time  made  by  weight,  but  it  would  be 
"difficult  to  suppose  that  in  minor  transactions  a 
"  minute  coin  of  ten  grains  would  pass  for  the  same 
"  value  as  one  of  twenty-eight." 

The  weight  of  our  Cheshire  example  being  as  stated 
only  7  grains,  or  only  one-fourth  of  this  kings  heavier 
pennies,  its  occurrence  adds  valuable  confirmation  to 
Mr.  IJndsay's  sensible  opinion.  It  is  indeed  a  piece 
of  numismatic  value. 

From  the  already  published  fact  of  the  coins  of  this 
period,  found  upon  our  beach,  proving  in  a  much 
better  state  than  any  other — and  all  classes  have  their 
representatives  here, — the  writer  has  long  held  that 
the  series,  small  as  it  is  as  yet,  deserves  especial  atten* 
tioD,  and  the  recent  finds  deepening  that  conviction. 


*  *<  A  View  of  the  Cohiage  of  the  Heptarcby  *  1842,  p.  94. 
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a  complete  list  of  all  known  as  found  up  to  the  end  of 

1867  is  now  appended : — 

1  Styoa  of  Bedolf,  King  of  NorthmnbriA, ....  A.D.         844 

2  „        Eihelied,  ditto  ...•     „     840-848 
d  SoeattAs  of  uncertain  appropriation. 

1  Penny  of  Edgar,  King  of  England „      958-975 

2  „        Ethelredll,      ditto        978.1016 

0        „         Gnat,  ditto        ..•••...     „  1016.1086 

2        „         Ed.  the  Confessor,  ditto )      ^^.^,^^^ 

*      1042-1066 


1- 


1  Halfpenny  or  Third  ditto      ditto 

Total,  sixteen  coins  of  the  Saxon  and  Danish  periods, 
thirteen  of  which  have  been  secured  within  the  past 
ten  years. 

1  Brass. — Buckle,  or  Hasp,  1 J  inch  broad. 

1  Penannular  Brooch,  a  fragment. 

1  Pewter. — Boss  of  circular  form,  plated  with  silver  npon 
a  reddish-coloured  base  resembling  copper,  but  probably 
a  mixed  metal,  no  green  oxidation  being  apparent. 
This  object  has  evidently  been  a  personal  ornament, 
and  may  have  been  worn  in  place  of  a  brooch. 

1  Diamond-shaped  object,  possibly  used  as  a  counter. 

1  Iron. — Blade  from  a  pair  of  scissors,  4^  inches  long. 

1  Arrow-head,  l^  inch  long,  with  unusually  extended  barbs. 

2  Glass. — Beads  ot  small  size  (fig.  11)  semi-transparent, 

still  retaining  their  polish,  and  of  a  greenish-blue 

color.    Their  shape  is  very  rare,  being  that  of  a  pipe 

of  Oporto  wine,  and  approximate  forms  are  only  to  be 

found  among  Egyptian  and  Saxon  ornaments  of  this 

class,  of  which  a  few  examples  are  in  the  Mayer 

Museum,  the  nearest  being  in  the  splendid  Faussett 

Collection  of  beads  rifled  from  Saxon  graves  in  Kent 

These  minute  beads  were  found  whilst  gardening  over 

a  portion  of  the  ancient  Saxon  cemetery  on  Hilbre 

Island  by  one  of  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Hughes. 

66 
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'8  Beads,  globular  or  ring-shaped^  measuring  from  ^  to  |  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Six  are  of  straw  colour,  one 
green,  and  one  is  apparently  of  stone,  and  only  coated 
over  with  a  vitreous  paste. 

1  Ditto  of  a  dark  colour,  strongly  ribbed,  a  fragment  of  a 
class  very  scarce  at  this  location. 

1  Loop  of  light-coloured  glass,  probably  the  handle  of  a 
small  vessel. 

MediavaL 

1  Silver  Penny  of  Stephen  or  Henry  II,  probably  the 

former,  but  the  piece  has  lost  most  of  the  margin  by 
clipping.  The  reverse  bears  a  type  published  by 
Buding  as  one  of  Stephen.    It  was  minted  at  Bristol. 

10  Pennies  of  Henry  II.    Four  minted  at  London,  one  at 

Ipswich   (Gipe),  leaving  three  odd  halves  and  two 
quarters,  uncertain. 
12  Pennies  of  Henry  III  (inclusive  of  several  odd  hcUves), 
Seven  of  London  mint»  one  Durham,  one  Winchester, 
one  Canterbury,  one  Irish,  and  one  uncertain. 

1 1  Pennies,  Edward  I  or  II.     Four  minted  at  London,  one 

Durham,  two  Canterbury,  two  Dublin,  and  two  un- 
certain. 

2  Half-pennies,  Edward  I  or  II.    Both  minted  at  London. 
1  Penny,  Edward  III.    Minted  at  York. 

1  Farthing,  Edward  III.     Minted  at  London. 

1  Penny  of  Alexander  I  or  II  of  Scotland. 

1  Ring-brooch,  f-inch  diameter,  with  pin  complete,  but 
crushed  out  of  form ;  the  ring  has  a  little  floral  orna- 
ment in  three  places,  and  the  head  of  the  pin  is 
engraved. 

1  Pin  of  a  much  larger  and  finer  brooch,  similarly  oma- 
men  ted* 
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1  Latten. — Seal  of  fourteenth  century  (fig.  7),  oviform, 
of  St.  Margaret.  It  is  badly  oxydised,  but  has  without 
doubt  been  inscribed,  in  the  French  style,  "SAVNCTA 
MAKGARETE."  The  name  is  alone  legible  now. 
The  saint  is  accompanied  by  her  usual  symbols ;  she 
stands  upon  the  body  of  a  dragon,  holding  in  the  left 
hand  a  staff  surmounted  by  a  cross,  posed  in  the  jaws 
of  the  monster.  To  the  right  is  seen  a  tree,  to 
complement  the  bit  of  sylvan  scenery.  This  seal  is 
in  Mr.  Potter  s  possession  ;  it  was  washed  out  of  the 
mediaval  stratum  by  one  of  the  spring  tides  of  March. 
It  has  a  raised  handle,  and  the  engraved  face  is  one 
inch  long  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad. 

1  Seal^  likewise  of  fourteenth  century  (fig.  6),  of  the 
sharply  oval  or  vesica  piscis  form,  found  in  April,  and 
now  in  the  writer  s  collection.  The  small  remains  of 
a  handle  being  much  corroded,  broke  upon  examin- 
ation, but  the  face,  which  measures  lin.  by  fin.,  is 
in  a  well  preserved  condition.  It  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion "  TIMETE.  DOMINV."  (Fear  the  Lord),  around 
a  bird,  which  was  supposed  to  be  intended  for  a 
modification  of  the  Eagle,  with  a^i/r  de  lys  in  its 
beak,  as  appears  on  the  Ancient  Seal  of  the  Burgesses 
of  Liverpool,  which  has  been  missing  since  the  capture 
of  the  town  by  Prince  Rupert.  Mr.  Albert  Way,  than 
whom  perhaps  no  living  antiquary  has  had  more 
experience  in  sigillary  lore,  only  sees  in  the  creature 
the  typical  bird  of  Hope,  with  a  sprig  of  foliage  in 
its  bill.  He  likewise  suggests  this  to  have  been  the 
authentic  of  a  lady.  The  legend  "  Timete  Dominum" 
proves  singularly  to  be  a  very  scarce  one  of  mediaeval 
times. 
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1  Brooch^  of  a  rare  lozenge-shape  (fig.  17),  finely  digitated 
throughout  the  face»  but  minus  the  pin ;  l^in.  by  }in. 
diameter. 

I  Brooch  (portion  of),  centrally  fermail -shaped,  but  formed 

with  a  cusp  on  either  side  for  the  reception  of  colored 

pastes,  one  of  which  is  wanting. 
1  The  missing  fragment  of  a  large  ring-brooeh  found  in 

1866,^    closely    set    with    small    cusps»    containing 

alternately  green  and  yellow  pastes. 
1   Brooch  of  oval  form,  with  circular  receptacle  for  coloured 

pastes. 
1  Brooch  of  horse-shoe  form,  the  ends  recurved. 
12  FermaiU,  or  simple  ring-brooches,  mostly  plain,  but  one 

bears  a  convoluted  pattern. 
1  Hasp  or  iZtny,  possibly  worn  upon  two  fingers,  with  a 

peculiar  ornament  upon  the  face,  which  has  been 

richly  gilt.     (Fig.  21.) 
8  Finger  Rings,  chiefly  plain,  but  of  diverse  form ;  one  has 

three  rows  of  finely  braided  ornament  in  firont. 

I I  Ear  Rings,  differing  in  size  and  shape,  but  all  plain ;  in 

one  instance  the  rim  of  a  small  buckle  has  thus  been 

utilised  by  the  attachment  of  fine  wire. 
18  Rings,  inclusive  of  a  few  circular  links,  firom  small 

chains,  all  plain. 
I  Figure  of  a  Pigeon  or  other  bird  (fig.  15),  with  loop  at 

back,  apparently  intended  for  a  pendant  ornament  or 

amulet. 
I  Object  of  uncertain  use  and  peculiar  form.     (Fig.  20.) 
1  Portion  of  guard  from  a  dagger, 
12  Handles  from  small  cofferets,  or  toilet  boxes ;  they  are 

all  of  tripartite  form. 
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•  Tnnt.,  New  Series,  Vol.  VII,  Fl.  I,  fig.  7,  p.  185. 
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1  Handle  firom  some  larger  article  of  furniture  (fig.  16), 
representing  two  figures^  possibly  Adam  and  Eve^  with 
intertwining  serpents,  and  terminating  in  a  serpent's 
head. 

1  Handle  of  a  Spoony  with  ornamented  head  and  ringle. 

1  Fuh  Hooky  2f  inches  long. 

1  Double  Hooky  two  inches  long. 

2  Keys  formed/ as  usual,  of  thin  sheathing;  one  is  perfect, 

with  double  ward,  and  hole  at  the  end  of  the  handle 
for  suspension. 

1  Key  Eylet  from  a  cofferet. 

1  Buckle  of  unusual  shape,  two  inches  long  (fig.  22), 
found  perfect,  but  since  fractured. 
1 08  Buckles  (including  fragments)  of  personal  straps. 
225  Other  attachments  of  strapsy  viz.,  fifty-one  Hasps, 
thirty- one  Ta^Sy  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  Studs, 
&o.  One  of  the  tags  has  been  richly  ornamented 
and  gilt :  several  studs  bear  floral  designs. 

1  BosSy  or  Button  (a  moiety),  curiously  chased  and  gilt. 

1  Loop,  probably  from  the  head  of  a  Qypciere  or  Purse. 

(Fig.  18.) 

2  Pointed  objects  of  uncertain  use. 

1  Fragmenty  bearing  the  figure  of  an  elephant  leaning 
against  a  tree.    The  other  moiety  of  this  ornament 
would  probably  represent  some  other  animal  vis-a-vis. 
(Kg.  12.) 
11  PinSy  of  various  sizes,  mostly  with  globular  heads. 

9  Needlesy  2in8.  to  8j^ins.  long. 

1  Top  of  a  small  Belly  with  handle. 

1  Clapper  of  Hand-bell,  globular. 
40  Fragments  of  miscellaneous  objects. 

1  Pbwtbr  or  Lead. — Bead  of  small  size. 
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7  Brooches  of  oroameDtal  character,  all  more  or  less  frag- 
mentary. Three  have  floral  facets  at  intervals,  on  a 
circular  rim,  like  that  engraved  in  Ancient  MeoU,  PI. 
V,  figs.  5  or  6. 

5  Rin^  Brooches,  One  has  heen  inscribed  "  Ihesus 
Nazarenus  Rex;"  another  is  complete  with  pin, 
which  though  much  worn,  still  covers  the  diameter 
of  the  ring,  which  bears  an  indented  pattern. 

1  Ornament  of  semi-circular  form,  with  a  cusp  at  each  end, 
originally  set  with  coloured  pastes.     (Fig.  14.) 

7  Ornaments  of  curious  open  or  pierced  work,  some  of 
which  may  have  formed  parts  of  brooches.  One  of 
tripartite  form  is  noticeable  for  very  delicate  tracery 
in  this  metal.  Another  example  is  engraved.  (Fig. 
18.) 

G  Crucifixes,  mostly  of  simplest  form,  and  perforated  for 
suspension.  One  more  shapely  bears  a  pellet  termi- 
nally "bn  each  limb. 

1  Ear-ring f  perfect,  but  quite  plain. 

1  Finger  Ring,  a  fragment. 

2  Rings,  one  plain  and  small,  the  otber  ornamental. 

1  Token,  apparently  ecclesiastical,  of  tenth  to  twelfth 
century.  It  is  of  small  size,  and  bears  a  **  cross 
"baton^e"  and  other  symbols,  which,  having  never 
been  in  high  relief,  are  now  quite  unrecognisable. 

1  Quarter  of  a  circular  piece,  treated  like  the  currency 
(all  silver)  of  18th  to  14th  century  which  probably 
passed  as  such,  having  been  quartered  between  the 
bars  of  a  plain  voided  cross. 

I  Merchant's  Mark,  with  an  urn-sbaped  ornament  or  sign. 

1  Cup,  of  oval  form,  fin.  to  ^in.  wide  and  fin.  high.  At 
each  side  of  the  bottom  a  small  loop  has  been  attached 
for  suspension,  one  of  wbich  remains. 
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1  Needle  Case  (lower  portion  of),  with  neat  reticulated 

pattern  upon  each  of  the  four  sides.     (Fig.  23.) 

2  Thread  Winders,  four  limbed. 

1  Spiked  Object,  2  inches  long,  with  cruciform  ornament. 
17  Buckles  of  personal  straps,  including  fragments. 
47  Other  attachments  of  straps^  viz.,  nine  hasps,  eight  tags 
and  thirty  studs,  several  of  the  last  being  spade-shaped. 
1   Tag  ot  a  Belt,  l^in.  long,  fin.  wide;  tripartite  a-top, 
with  rounded  extremity,  including  a  heraldic  Swan 
within  a  circle  of  the  cable  pattern.     (Fig.  9.)     The 
local  family  using  this  device  as  a  crest  in  mediseval 
times  has  yet  to  be  ascertained. 

4  Spindle  Whorls.     One  (fig.  8),  found  by  the  writer  upon 

Hilbre  Island,  and  among  debris  of  medieval  buildings, 
is  the  first  recorded  in  this  district  as  inscribed.  It 
is  imperfect,  but  the  legend  appears  to  have  been 
"  Ave  Maria  Gracia." 

1  Part  of  a  Mould,  with  circular  hollows. 

2  Bells,  with  clappers,  possibly  for  attaching  to  hawks. 

6  Miscellaneous  fragments. 

7  Iron. — Buckles,  several  belonging  to  harness. 

8  Hasps  and  Ring  Links  from  harness  chains. 

8  Blades  of  Knives,  2  to  4  inches  long.     One  retains  its 
haft  of  wood  secured  by  closely  set  rivets  of  latten, 

3  Sffur,  and  loose  *'  prgchs  "  from  others,  of  the  Norman 

period. 
16  Nails,  of  various  sizes,  some  flat-headed. 

5  Fish  Hooks ;  several  appear  to  have  been  coated  with 

pewter  to  avoid  oxidation. 
28  Clench  Bolts  of  boats.     Some  of  the  smaller  sized  of 
these  objects,  in  common  with  others  found  elsewhere, 
have  been  assumed  to  have  secured  the  handles  of 
shields  of  the  Saxon  period.     The  shape  is  certainly 
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identical ;  but  in  the  absence  of  known  sepultnie 
here,  as  on  the  coasts  of  Kent*  and  Normandy,  thej 
are  more  naturally  considered  the  rivets  of  the  plank- 
ing of  boats  and  other  small  craft  As  they  have 
undonbtedly  been  found  in  Saxon  cemeteries,  many 
will  belong  to  this  era.  Our  Cheshire  examples  will 
no  doubt  include  others  of  later  date. 

8  Portions  of  Horte  Shoes. 

2  Oouges,  4  inches  long. 

1  Rod^  of  slender  form,  covered  with  a  finely  braided 
pattern. 

6  Objects  of  uncertain  use. 

1  Leather.  —  Straps  probably  used  upon  the  person 
during  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century.  It  would 
appear  to  have  been  made  of  double  pieces  through- 
out, rivetted  together  every  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
by  studs  of  silver,  which  are  lozenge-shaped  above, 
and  bear  a  little  ornamentation  around  the  edge,  the 
centre  being  slightly  raised  in  a  cruciform  manner ; 
the  lower  heads  are  round  and  quite  plain.  It  is  now 
in  three  pieces,  measuring  altogether  31  inches,  by 
f-inch  wide,  but  may  have  been  double  the  length. 
Objects  of  this  class  of  personal  dress  fastenings  are 
of  great  rarity ;  and  Dr.  Hume,  when  hunting  for 
examples  of  leather  straps  or  belts  with  the  common 
metallic  attachments  of  the  mediaeval  period  so  nu- 
merously found  upon  our  shore,  was  unable  to  get  a 
sight  of  any,  even  in  the  British  Museum,  the  nearest 
approach  to  them  being  coarsely  studded  straps  from 
—    harness. 
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*  As  at  Saire,  wbenee  many  have  beeu  procured  and  preserved  at  the  Charles 
Moseam,  Maidstone,  Coll,  AnHjm,  Vol.  VI,  p.  269. 
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1  Sheath  of  oTB agger ^  *t\  inches  long,  apparently  formed 
of  thin  kid^  made  doable  throughout,  and  slightly 
ornamented.    Date  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century. 

4  Bemains  of  ShoeSy  of  similar  date,  consisting  of  three 
inner  tolea^  one  of  which  is  very  sharply  pointed,  and 
below  the  instep  only  f -inch  wide ;  and  toe  piece. 

1  BoNB. — ^Portion  of  a  Comb. 

\  Scoop,  8  inches  long. 

]   Skewer,  a  natural  bone,  pointed,  4  inches  long. 

1  Chiard  of  a  Dagger  (fig.  24),  8  inches  broad,  f -inch 

deep,  carved  with  the  dot  and  circle  ornament,  an 
enlarged  one  in  the  centre. 

2  Hafts  of  Knives,  one  with  iron  rivets,  the  other  capped 

with  iron  at  each  end. 
2  Stone. — Amulets  of  Hoematite,  one  lozenge-shaped  and 
corrugated,  the  other  smooth. 

1  Portion  of  Spindle  whorl, 

2  Whetstones. 

46  Terra  Cotta. — Fragments,  mostly  of  large  crocks  of 
twelfth  to  sixteenth  century.  Many  exhibit  a  partial 
glazing  inside  or  outside,  and  some  shew  specimens 
of  the  curiously  slashed  handles  of  this  period,  also 
of  a  small  indented  pattern  on  the  body.  Several  of 
the  bottoms  are  splayed  out  through  the  application 
of  the  potter's  thumb  at  regular  intervals. 
1  Olass. — Head  of  a  Pin  of  latten,  of  pale  yellow  colour, 
well  formed,  and  all  but  perforated  by  the  metal. 

Later  English. 

1  Silver. — Shilling  of  James  I.  The  whole  of  the  rim 
has  been  clipped  off,  rendering  the  year  of  mintage 
uncertain. 

866 
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1  Hasp  of  oval  form,  in  two  divisions,  slightly  ornamented. 
1  Copper. — Token  of  seventeenth  century.  (Fig.  5.) 
Obverse — "Richard  Crumpton.*'  In  the  field  an 
anchor  fouled.  Reverse — "  Of  Levkrpoole  1667  ;  " 
in  the  field  "  His  Half  Pent."  This  is  one  of  the  eight 
types  of  seventeenth  century  tokens  known  to  have 
been  issued  by  Liverpool  tradesmen,  and  published  in 
Mr.  Boyne's*  work  descriptive  of  these  pieces,  which 
were  only  allowed  for  about  ten  years,  chiefly  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  H,  or  1658-1669.  The  Derbyshire 
family  of  Crumpton,  modified  orthographioally  in 
Crampton  and  Crompton,  to  which  it  is  believed  the 
issuer  of  this  token  belonged,  has  produced  several 
members  of  distinction.  The  following  notices  are 
extracted  from  "  The  Liver,  a  History  of  Liverpool^* 
by  J.  G.  Underbill,  a  work  still  only  in  MS.,  and 
lately  presented  by  our  respected  President  to  the 
Free  Library,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  50.,  and  Supplement. 
"Crompton,  John,  Bailiff   of   Liverpool,   1701;— 

Churchwarden,  1722, 
John,  Gentleman,  High  Street,  1766. 
Peter,  M.D.,  of  Eton  House,  near  Wa- 
vertree  ;    was  nominated   as  a 
Candidate  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Canning  at  the  Election  in  1818. 
Died  23rd  Jan.,  1833,  aged  68." 
A  gentleman  acquainted  with  the  family  has  kindly 
supplied  the  following  supplemental  information  : — 

•'  Peter  Crompton,  M.D  ,  had  a  numerous  family, 
"viz.,  Edward,  Charles,  Stamford,  Albert,  Henry, 
"  Emma,  Mary,  and  a  third  daughter.     Charles,  the 
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*  London,  1858.  Mr.  Boyle  describes  Richard  Cnimpton's  token  as  displaying 
on  tfae  obverse  "  Ho^  geated  upon  an  anchor.*'  Either  this  is  a  mistake,  or 
R.  C.  has  issued  two  varieties  of  his  token  in  the  same  year. 
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''  second  son,  was  a  Barrister,  Judge  of  the  Court 

of  Passage  in  Liverpool  and  one  of  H.  M.  Petit 

Judges.     He  married  a  daughter  of  Thos.  Fletcher, 

''  sometime   a   banker  in  Liverpool,  of  the  firm  of 

Fletcher,   Boscoe  and   Co.,  by  whom    he    had  a 

numerous  family,  amongst  others  a  son  Charles,  a 

barrister,  and  a  daughter  Mary,  who  married  the 

"Rev.    LI.   Davies,    of  St.   Mary-le-bone,  London, 

Judge  Crompton  was  a  candidate  for  Preston  after 

the  Beform  Bill  passed,  but  was  not  elected.     One, 

at  least  of   Dr.   Crompton's    daughters,   survives; 

"  she  is  married  to  Robert  Button,  Esq.,  of  Putney 

"  Park,  near  London,  formerly  in  extensive  business 

"  as  a  coach  manufacturer  in  Dublin,  which  city  he 

"  has  represented  in  Parliament.     The  other  children 

"never  married.     Dr.  Crompton  had  a  cousin  and 

*'  brother-in-law,  Abraham  Crompton,  who,  I  think, 

"  purchased  property  in  Walton  and  Fazakerley  at  the 

"  sale  of  the  estates  of  the  Chorley  family,  which  was 

"attainted  in  the  rebellion  of  1745.     He  married  a 

"  cousin  (from  Derby),  and  had  also  a  large  family, 

"  none  of  whom  attained  any  distinction.    One  daugh- 

"  ter  is    married   to   Henry  Booth,   Esq.,    formerly 

Secretary  to  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway, 

and   previously  to  the  Liverpool  and   Mau  Chester 

"Railway,   of   which   he  was  an    active    promoter. 

Another  Miss  Crompton,  of  this  family,  is  married  to 

Edmund  Potter,   Esq.,   an  extensive  calico  printer 

"  at  Dinting,  Derbyshire,  and  now  M.P.  for  Carlisle. 

"  A  third  married  Townshend  Wood,  of  the  firm  of 

"Biddulph,  Wood  and  Co.,  Ironmasters,  Neath.    A 

"  fourth  married  Mr.  Armstrong,  formerly  Treasurer  to 

"  the  county  of  Lancaster.     A  fifth  married  firstly  a 
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'^Mr.  Thomborrow,  secondly  a  Mr.  Oawthrop,  and 
"  resided  at  Lone  Villa,  Lancaster.  I  do  not  think 
"  any  of  the  sons^  of  whom  there  were  two  or  three, 
"  ever  married." 

3  Buckles,  one  3  by  2^  inches,  of  eighteenth  century,  with 

double  pin  perfect. 

2  Bbass. — Pins  of  seventeenth  centory. 

1  PswTER. — Buckle,  2^  by  2  inches,  with  single  pin  and  a 

pivot  of  brass. 
1   Weight,  a  quarter  ounce. 

1  Wood. — Hq/i  of  a  knife  of  seventeenth  century. 
1  Glass. — Upper   portion    of   a    Bottle,    temp.    Queen 

Elizabeth. 

7  Terra  Cotta. — Pipe-heads  of  sixteenth  century,  one 

bearing  I.B.  and  another  a  radiated  ornament  on  the 
rest. 
6  Ditto,  of  seventeenth  century.    One  has  B.L.  between 
a  star  and  crescent  on  rest ;  another  T.B.  with  a  floral 
ornament  above  and  below,  within  a  corded  circle. 

8  Ditto,  of  eighteenth  century,  without  potters'  marks. 

1  Portion  of  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  pipe-stem, 
rubbed  down  to  be  worn  as  a  bead. 

4  Moulds  for  casting  rifle  bullets  of  the  last  century  ;  they 

are  of  two  sizes,  and  found  about  the  village  of  Great 
Meols. 

3  Specimens  of  calcareous  incrustation  from  brine-pans  of 

the  Salt-works  formerly  existent  on  Hilbre,  impressed 
with  the  heads  of  the  rivets. 


906  Total  number  of  objects  of  arcbsBological  interest^  irre- 
spective  of  animal  remains,  found  on  or  near  the 
sea-beach  of  Cheshire  in  1867. 
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Analyzing  the  above  we  find, — 

Objects  of  Pre-historic  date 10 

Bomano-British   45 

Saxon  and  Danish  21 

MedifiBval 789 

Late  English    41 

r  906 

or  Pre-historic  it,  Bomano-British  »,  Saxon  and  Danish  «> 

leaving  English  about  S  of  the  whole ;  whilst^  classified  as  to 

material, — 

Silver    47 

Bronze  and  Latten  616 

Lead  and  Pewter 126 

Iron  98 

Terra-cotta  and  Glass 92 

Leather 6 

Bone 8 

Stone    18 
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Mammalian  Bbmajms. 

Daring  the  past  year,  in  addition  to  the  usual  more  or  less 
firagmentary  antlers  of  deer,  with  other  bones  and  teeth  of 
horses,  oxen,  swine,  sheep  and  goats,  the  undermentioned 
osseous  remains  have  occurred,  which  invite  more  attention 
and  may  prove  of  some  interest  to  readers. 

Buminantia. — The  relics  of  early  oxen  in  Wirral  are 
believed  to  have  been  confined  to  two  species,  viz.,  Bos  Primu 
geniuSf  an  animal  of  large  proportions,  and  Bos  Lovgifrons,  a 
much  smaller  creature,  remarkable  for  a  long  and  narrow- 
fronted  head  and  extremely  short  curved  horns.  The  latter 
would  appear  to  have  been  co-existent  with  several  of  the 
ancient  British  races,  continuing  through  the  Bomano-British 
and  Saxon  periods,  and  finally  merging  into  the  mixed  race 
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of  our  domestic  cattle,  about  the  thirteenth  century.  Of  the 
history  of  the  former  we  know  little  beyond  its  prevalence 
throughout  England  in  pre-historic  times,  but  always  associ- 
ated with  man.  As  regards  the  sea-shore  of  Wirral,  where 
the  relics  of  human  occupation,  constant  and  unbroken  from 
primeval  times  downward,  are  so  unusually  numerous,  one 
hundred  osseous  remains  of  Boa  Longifrons  are  found  to  one 
of  the  larger  and  earlier  species :  in  fact  two  or  three  only 
have  been  recorded.  A  fine  and  perfect  last  lumbar  vertebra  of 
this  or  other  large  ruminant,  was  found  to  the  seaward  of  the 
Leasowe  embankment,  and  had  no  doubt  been  washed  out  of 
the  upper  arboreal  concrete  or  the  underlying  blue  marl,  below 
which  no  organic  animal  remains  have  been  observed.  It 
measures  no  less  than  14  inches  across  and  6]^  inches  in  depth, 
the  lateral  processes  being  very  large  in  comparison  with  the 
analogous  bone  in  the  skeletons  of  a  Brahmin  bull  and  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  great  Irish  deer.  The  spinal  orifice  also 
proves  larger  than  in  these  animals,  measuring  2^  inches  in 
breadth  by  1|-  inch  in  depth.  In  addition  to  the  two  species 
of  Bos  mentioned,  a  third  ruminant,  viz.,  a  variety  of  Bison 
CB,  Prisons  J  has  been  ascertained  to  have  once  inhabited 
this  country,  remains  of  which  have  been  procured  from  the 
ancient  lake-beds  of  Gropthorn  in  Worcestershire.  It  is  thus 
not  impossible  that  our  vertebral  relic  may  appertain  to  this 
species.  Certainly  it  is  not  the  first  bone  found  here  whose 
paternity  proves  very  difficult  of  appropriation. 

SoLiPEDiA. — The  left  femur  of  a  large  horse,  measuring 
seventeen  inches  in  length,  was  lately  brought  to  the  writer, 
found  by  Joseph  Williams,  whilst  engaged  in  deepening  a  pit 
upon  Wallasey  Marsh,  a  spot  probably  very  rich  in  mammalian 
remains.  He  firmly  believed  it  to  have  belonged  to  a  speci- 
men of  the  Great  Irish  ''  Elk,"  and  reported  the  skull  of  the 
animal,  found  by  his  brother^  to  have  been  sent  to  Mr.  Mayer, 
but  this  has  yet  to  be  traced  out. 
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CsTACEiE. — In  the  course  of  last  sammer^  Mr.  Samuel 
Strong  of  Wallasey,  found  occasion  to  renew  the  flooring  of 
one  of  his  cottages,  probably  one  of  the  oldest  in  this  village, 
judging  from  the  timber  at  the  gable  ends  which,  like  those 
supporting  the  roofs  of  early  Tudor  Halls,  are  of  the  inverted 
boat- keel  shape,  and  very  substantial  for  so  small  a  tenement. 
After  removal  of  the  worn-out  pavement,  four  feet  below  it,  a 
much  older,  and  probably  the  seventeenth  century,  flooring 
was  discovered,  composed  of  clay,  imbedded  in  which  were 
pieces  of  sandstone  and,  singular  to  relate,  large  bones,  all 
evidently  used  to  promote  the  durability  of  the  mass.  The 
first  osseous  remains  noticed  were  broad  and  flat,  and  not 
unnaturally  supposed  by  Mr.  Strong's  sons  to  be  rotten 
boards ;  it  was  not  until  after  unceremonious  breakage  that 
their  real  nature  became  apparent.  These  were  probably 
scapula ;  but  farther  on,  another  boDe  was  met  with — a  caudal 
vertebra  of  some  species  of  whale — of  a  depressed  spherical 
form.  It  is  injured  on  one  side  by  the  pick,  but  both  have 
been  covered  by  a  hard  enamel  crust ;  the  centre  through  age 
is  extremely  porous.  It  has  no  spinal  orifice, — thus  indi- 
eating  a  position  near  the  extremity  of  the  tail, — and  measures 
4^  inches  in  length  by  6  inches  in  breadth. 

At  the  end  of  December  another  vertebral  bone  of  a  whale 
was  found  upon  the  shore  near  Leasowe  embankment,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  spot  where  the  skull^  recorded  in  the  writer's 
Notabilia  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Mersey  District^ 
1863 — 6,  was  secured  just  two  years  previously.  It  is  by  no 
means  unlikely  that  both  belonged  to  the  same  individual, 
possibly  stranded  some  centuries  ago  upon  one  of  our  sand- 
banks, the  remains  being  washed  thence  into  gullies  on  the 
sea-board.  Comparing  the  vertebral  bone  lately  found  with 
those  of  Johnson's  Hump-backed  Whale — the  only  skeleton 
of  the  class  available  for  comparison — it  proves  to  agree  in 
size,  as  regards  the  cylindrical  (central)  portion,  with  the 
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tenth  from  the  candal  extremity,  bat  in  size  of  the  spinal 
orifice  with  the  fifteenth.  The  form  also  is  different,  and 
though  less  so  than  the  Wallasey  example,  we  have  the 
remains  of  two  species  of  whales,  which  may  prove  quite  as 
distinct  from  one  another  as  from  the  only  examples  known 
to  have  reached  oar  shores  in  recent  times. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  T.  J.  Moore,  to  whom  the  writer 
is  indebted  for  valuable  aid  in  the  endeavour  to  identify  these 
remains,  will  shortly  favour  the  Society  with  his  long-promised 
critical  dissertation  upon  the  Cetacean  ones,  now  unex- 
pectedly added  to  by  the  examples  above  recorded. 

Mr.  Hardwick  states  that,  during  recent  years,  numerous 
skulls  and  other  bones  of  the  Boa  Pritnigenius  have  been 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  Ribble  near  Preston — a  very  fine  skull 
being  lately  procured  there.  They  have  been  brought  to 
light  through  dredging  operations,  or  excavations  for  railway 
bridges,  occurring  most  frequently  near  the  junction  of  the 
fresh  water  stream  with  the  tidal  flow.  The  mammalian 
deposits  in  the  higher  portion  of  the  old  Wallasey  Fool  have 
doubtlessly  accummulated  under  similar  conditions,  for  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  present  sluggish  stream  represents 
one  of  much  larger  volume  debouching  here  in  former  times. 
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AN    ANCIENT-BRITISH    CEMETERY    AT 

WAVERTREE. 

By  Henry  Eoroyd  Smith. 

Bbad  Uth  UjlY,  1866. 


During  the  months  of  June  and  July,  1867,  sepulchral 
remains  of  a  very  early  character,  and  of  extreme  rarity  in 
the  lower  Mersey  district,  were  encountered  by  workmen 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Patrick  O'Connor,  of  High  Street, 
Wavertree,  in  the  course  of  excavations  necessary  for  a 
doable  house,  since  erected,  and  now  appropriately  designated 
"  Urn  Mount."  The  locality  is  gently  rising  ground  in 
Victoria  Park,  about  half-way  between  Sandown  Lane  and 
Wavertree  Green ;  before  the  numerous  villas  were  erected 
around,  it  must  have  commanded  an  extensive  view — especi- 
ally to  the  south  and  south-west — now  much  restricted. 

No  less  than  six  fine  Ossuaries  or  urns,  containing  osseous 
remains,  would  appear  to  have  been  found  and  destroyed  before 
the  character  of  these  valuable  witnesses  to  the  primeval 
occupation  of  the  neighbourhood  was  recognised,  and  it  is 
owing  to  the  timely  perception  of  Mr.  Andrew  Toung, 
Surveyor  to  the  Local  Board,  that  we  are  primarily  indebted 
for  the  possession  of  what  little  remains  could  then  and 
subsequently  be  secured.  He  was  present,  by  good  hap,  when 
the  men  were  breaking  into  the  large  urn  (No.  6),  and  though 
its  fragments  were  never  entirely  recovered,  enough  exists  to 
exhibit  the  contour  of  the  vessel,  which  measures  thirteen 
inches  in  height  by  eleven  inches  where  widest,  viz.,  a  little 
below  the  base  of  the  collar  or  over-lapping  border,  a  feature 
k2 
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instrument,  and  consists  of  a  succession  of  small  circular 
indentations  arranged  in  diamond  forms.  Probably  this  urn 
was  a  small  one,  the  paste  being  of  a  much  finer  quality  than 
even  the  last  mentioned,  and  destitute  of  pebbles,  grayel,  or 
stone  of  any  kind. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  July,  one  of  the  men, 
whilst  enlarging  the  ezcaration  in  front  of  the  south-east  bay 
window,  found  an  eighth  urn  (No.  7)  which  might  have  been 
saved  whole,  but,  despite  all  warnings  received,  the  stupid 
man  was  persuaded  by  his  fellows  to  overturn  it  upon  the 
ground  in  order  to  search  the  contents  for  gold — a  process 
continually  recurring  among  the  ignorant  labourers  in  the 
south  of  England,  where  such  ''finds"  are  frequent — the 
result  being  a  fracture  of  the  collar,  and  loss  of  a  portion 
which  could  never  be  found.  This  ossuary  was  not  inverted 
like  the.  others,  but  stood  upright,  the  mouth  being  barely 
covered  by  an  irregular  slab  of  sandstone  2^  inches  thick, 
9  inches  long,  and  6  inches  broad,  and  the  urn  itself  being 
only  6|  inches  high  by  6  inches  broad,  (mouth  51-  inches 
diameter,)  this  heavy  stone  was  probably  supported,  to  some 
little  extent,  at  either  end  by  the  soil  or  smaller  stones.  In 
this  instance,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  osseous  remains  were 
somewhat  damp  through  percolation  from  above ;  they  com- 
prised ashes,  sand,  and  small  osseous  fragments,  evidently 
infantine,  and  the  absence  of  any  instruments,  or  even 
chippings,  of  flint,  confirm  this  as  the  interment  of  a  very 
young  child,  and  likewise  the  opinion,  early  entertained  by 
the  writer,  that  the  locality  was  not  a  mere  tumulus  or  cairn 
of  a  chieftain  in  whose  grave-mound  a  chance  interment  or 
two  had  subsequently  taken  place,  but  the  regularly  recog- 
nised place  of  sepulture  of  some  tribe  or  tribes  inhabiting  the 
neighbourhood.  The  colour  of  the  urn  is  a  uniform  reddish- 
brown  on  both  surfaces,  but  inwardly  it  is  black ;  the  shape 
is  simple,  and  not  so  protuberant  or  swelling  in  the  body  as 
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No.  6,  the  base  also  being  larger  in  proportion.  Its  collar 
has  been  ornamented  over  three-fonrths  of  its  ciroumferenoe^ 
with  a  loosely  twisted  thong  impressed  in  diagonal  lines^  a 
doable  row  of  similar  bat  finer  twist  appearing  as  before 
within  the  rim. 

Considerable  pablio  interest  was  excited  throngh  these 
discoveries  of  remains  of  so  early  an  age,  and  of  sach 
scarcity  in  this  part  of  England,  and  the  Library  and  Maseam 
Committee  liberally  engaged  to  recoup  Mr.  O'Connor  for  the 
expenses  attendant  npon  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
surrounding  ground.  This  was  ^ected  towards  the  close  of 
the  year,  under  the  writer's  superintendence,  and  the  excava- 
tions occupied  about  six  weeks.  The  results  were  in  the 
main  disappointing,  for  although  the  number  of  depositions 
already  found  was  large,  yet  these  having  all  been  struck  by 
the  mere  accidents  of  trenching,  leaving  considerable  int^- 
mediate  angles  wholly  untouched,  it  was  felt  that  several  more 
urns  might  not  unnaturally  or  unreasonably  be  encountered 
during  a  carefully  purposed  scrutiny.  On  the  contrary 
they  effectually  demonstrated  that  this  group  of  ossuaries, 
occupying  a  space  45  feet  by  40  feet,  had,  whether  purposely 
or  accidentally,  been  deposited  nearly  in  lines,  two  running 
east  and  west,  and  one  north  and  south  ;  the  last  and  one  of 
the  former,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  became  the  courses 
of  sewers,  whilst  the  other  formed  part  of  the  site  excavated 
for  cellarage.  Such  a  complete  forestalling  could  scarcely 
have  been  suspected,  and  it  proved  mortifying  enough  that  no 
chance  was  thus  afforded  of  securing  a  long  desiderated 
ferfect  urn.  The  examination  in  its  progress,  though  tedious, 
was  however  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest,  and  a  sketch  of 
it  is  now  subjoined. 

Operations  were  commenced  at  the  further  end  of  the 
north-west  garden,  which  although  somewhat  distant  from  the 
centre  of  discovery,  it  was  yet  desirable  to  examine  upon  at 
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least  one  side,  inasmuch  as  near  Over  Darwen^  at  a  very 
analogous  sepulchral  site,  Mr.  Charles  Hardwick  found  one 
urn  forty  feet  distant  from  the  rest,  all  which  proved  to  lay 
contiguously.  The  trenches  were  taken  in  breadths  of  about 
€ight  feet  and  were  carried  down  to  the  rock,  which  was 
reached  at  a  depth  varying  from  three  to  five  feet,  but  on  this 
side  no  traces  of  any  artificial  disturbance  of  the  virgin  soil 
below  the  cultivated  surface  appeared,  with  the  exception  of 
a  block  of  sandstone,  about  a  foot  in  cube,  which  bears 
longitudinal  groovings  at  irregular  distances,  as  though 
produced  by  the  sharpening  of  tools  of  stone  or  bone.  As 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  metal  could  be  discovered  through- 
out the  protracted  operations,  the  few  instruments  occurring 
being  of  flint,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  conclude  that  copper, 
tin,  and  iron  were  unknown  to  those  who  here  performed 
the  rites  of  sepulture  over  their  dead. 

At  the  north-east  corner  of  the  new  building  a  trench, 
carried  outside  the  sewer  (which  appears  by  a  double  dotted 
line  in  the  plan)  disclosed  the  abrupt  termination  of  a  line  of 
upright  stone  slabs,  fourteen  in  number,  set  closely  edge  to 
edge,  and  which,  though  varying  in  size,  were  in  no  instance 
above  eighteen  inches  high.  This  series  of  blocks,  first 
noticed  in  the  formation  of  the  sewer  upon  the  east  side, 
was  found  to  take  a  north-west  direction,  and  their  line  being 
uncurved,  is  most  unlikely  to  have  formed  part  of  the  sacred 
sepulchral  enclosure.  It  more  probably  bordered  upon  one 
side  a  passage,  leading  from  the  direction  of  the  old  well 
on  the  south-east  to  some  temple,  village,  or  possibly  another 
cemetery,  at  no  great  distance  to  the  north-west.  No  arti- 
ficial markings  were  observable  upon  these  stones,  indeed 
their  small  size  forbade  any  expectation  of  such. 

Proceeding  along  the  eastern  side,  immediately  opposite 
the  centre  of  the  threshold  of  the  upper  house  where  the  urn 
(No.  8)  is  said  to  have  been  found,  the  site  of  the  funeral 
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pyre,  in  which  its  contents  had  been  cremated  for  burial,  was 
plainly  recognised.  A  platform,  about  three  feet  in  diameter, 
composed  of  flat  pieces  of  sandstone  had  first  been  laid  upon 
the  natural  soil  or  sod,  on  which  the  fuel  was  placed  for  the 
fire,  which  had  effected  their  discolouration  to  a  depth  of  two 
inches,  the  smaller  ones  being  blackened  throughout.  Much 
the  same  appearances  were  presented  near  the  site  of  the 
latest  found  small  ossuary,  No.  7.  As  in  the  former  instance 
the  pyre  was  on  the  eastward  of  the  place  of  burial,  and  the 
assumed  infantile  state  of  the  deceased  was  confirmed  by  the 
narrowly  circumscribed  space  occupied  by  the  pyre,  which 
has  been  appropriately  small,  and  the  discolouration  of  the 
little  sandstone  platform  was  proportionately  limited.  Near  to 
the  position  of  urn  No.  6,  that  of  the  pyre  lay  to  the  south, 
and  no  stone  was  employed,  the  fire  having  been  kindled 
upon  the  native  sandy  soil,  resulting  in  its  being  blackened 
or  other  ways  affected  to  the  depth  of  a  foot.^ 

The  vicinity  of  each  of  the  remaining  outlying  urns  (num- 
bered in  sequence  of  discovery  Nos.  4,  5,  5a)  was  closely 
examined,  in  the  last  forlorn  hope  of  finding  here  some 
additional  deposition,  but  nothing  of  interest  appeared,  and 
even  the  sites  of  cremation  in  connection  with  these — pre- 
suming each  to  have  had  one,  if  a  distinct  interment — had 
altogether  disappeared  through  the  same  sewerage  operations 
by  which  the  urns  themselves  had  been  disclosed.  A  few 
rude  flint  instruments,  mostly  in  a  fractured  state,  were  picked 
up  on  this  side. 

With  the  exception  of  a  piece  of  Eimmeridge  clay  or  bitu- 
minous shale,  found  at  a  depth  of  several  feet  below  the  floor 
of  the  eastern  kitchen  (c),  and  which,  evidencing  manipula- 
tion, has  probably  been  part  of  a  personal  ornament,  no 


*  In  each  of  the  above  cases  the  site  of  crt^matioii  proyed  to  be  below  that  of 
the  cinerary  deposit,  conseqaently  the  pyre  has  been  placed  in  an  artifical 
hollow. 
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objects,  other  than  stone  ones,  were  found  laying  any  claim 
to  an  artificial  character. 

Having  thus  presented  in  detail  all  the  facU  of  the  recent 
discoveries,  it  may  be  advisable,  before  discussiug  the  probable 
age  of  the  remains,  briefly  to  advert  to  such  known  features 
in  the  neighbourhood  as  may  prove  to  have  some  connection 
with,  or  relationship  to,  them. 

Firstly  on  this  list  must  be  placed  the  group — whether 
originally  a  megalithic  circle  or  a  cromlech  it  is  now  impos- 
sible to  say — known  as  the  Calder  Stones,  They  are  situate 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  to  the  southward  and  within  five  of 
the  Exchange  of  Liverpool,  yet  are  little  known  to  its  in- 
habitants, though  ranging  among  the  most  curious  primeval 
remains  in  the  island;  probably  not  one  in  a  thousand  is  even 
aware  of  their  existence !  These  six  blocks  of  sandstone 
now  form  a  circle  of  about  18  feet  diameter,  railed  round  for 
safety,  but  perfectly  open  to  inspection,  at  a  junction  of  three 
roads  and  opposite  the  residence  of  their  proprietor,  Henry 
Walker,  Esq.,  called  after  the  group,  Calderstones.  Their 
site  and  that  of  the  cemetery  were  probably  visible  one 
firom  the  other,  until  plantations  and  buildings  have  intervened. 

In  our  Transactions'^  will  be  found  a  very  interesting 
paper,  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Sir  J.  T.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh, 
upon  these  inscribed  memorial  stones,  illustrated  by  engrav- 
ings of  the  three  best  examples,  and  his  valuable  remarks 
upon  their  age  being  of  great  importance  to  our  subject^  are 
here  summarised. 

The  cup  and  ring  sculptured  natural  stones  and  rocks,  to 
which  class  these  belong,  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of 
Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  abounding  mostly  in  Argyllshire 
and  Northumberland.  These  cuttings  appear  **  on  the  sur- 
''  faces  of  rocks  in  situ ;  on  large  stones  placed  inside  and 
'*  outside  the  walls  of  old  British  cities  and  camps ;  on  blocks 

*  New  Series,  Vol.  V,  p.  297,  et  uq. 
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*'  used  in  the  construction  of  the  older  dwellings  and  strong- 
"  holds  of  archaic  living  man  ;  on  the  interior  of  the  cham- 
"  bered  sepulchres  and  kistvaens  of  the  archaic  dead;  on 
monoliths  and  on  cromlechs  ;  and  repeatedly  in  Scotland  on 
megaUthic  or  so-called  Draidical  circles."      The   Calder 
Stones  are  presumed  to  he  an  example  of  the  last-named 
class,  and  are  remarkahle  from  exhibiting  every  recognised 
type  as  yet  found  of  these  mysterious  hieroglyphs,  of  which 
no  one  has  ventured  even  to  propose  a  solution.     Professor 
Simpson  adds,  "  this  monument  is,  I  believe,  undoubtedly  the 
"  oldest  specimen  that  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liver- 
pool of  the  art  and  work  of  archaic  man.     The  race  that 
first  began  to  carve  such  stones  were,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  race  among  our  forefathers  who  erected  the 
*'  cromlechs,  the  chambered  barrows,  the  stone  circles,  the 
*'  large  monoliths^  and  the  other  megalithic  works  which  are 
**  still  found  scattered  over  the  British  Islands.     If  we  may 
"judge  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  barrows  opened  in 
"  our  own  country,  in  the  Channel  Islands  and  in  Brittany, 
these  megalithic  builders  appear  to  have  been  still  sparingly 
if  at  all  supplied  with  metallic  tools,  and  the  chiselllngs 
and  carvings  upon  the  stones  themselves  can  be  all,  I  find, 
easily  imitated  even  on  granite  rocks  bi/  Jlint  weapons  and 
"a  mallet.      The  extreme  rudeness  and  simplicity  of  the 
British  cup  and  ring  cuttings  afford  at  least  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  their  very  early  and  archaic  character,  be  they 
"  Celtic  or  Pre-Celtic." 

Secondly,  the  Old  Well  upon  the  edge  of  Wavertree  Green 
claims  notice.  We  have  no  mention  of  it  so  early  as  the 
erection  of  the  stonework  which  originally  bore  the  inscrip- 
tion— copied  apparently  within  the  last  two  centuries  as  we 
now  see  it,  and  bearing  the  date  of  1414 — but  there  is  nothing 
to  militate  against,  on  the  contrary  every  likelihood  in  favour 
of,  this  fine  natural  spring  having  been  known  and  appreciated 
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in  early  times,  and  consequently  it  would  prove  a  strong  in- 
ducement for  settling  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  the  picturesque  effect  of  what  remains  of  the 
medieval  structure,  as  pourtrayed  by  Troughion^  should  be 
destroyed,  as  it  is  by  a  rude  and  tasteless  walling  up  of  the 
arch,  since  the  introduction  of  a  water  supply  from  Bivington ; 
but  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the  stonework  should 
not  be  left  open  as  before,  and  preserved  irom  wanton  mis- 
chief by  an  efficient  railing.  The  connection  of  the  well 
with  the  cemetery  and  some  adjacent  village  is  indicated  by 
the  stone-bordered  passage  or  path  which,  passing  to  eastward 
of  the  burial-place,  certainly  tended  in  this  direction^  and  the 
existence  of  an  ancient  British  settlement  here  is  evidenced 
by  the  termination  of  the  name  Waver/r^^,  tre  being  a  com- 
mon prefix  to  the  designation  of  Cornish  villages  at  the 
present  day.* 

Thirdly,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  scene  of  the  late 
discoveries,  and  in  the  same  open  ground,  the  existence^  to 
within  the  last  few  years,  of  a  number  of  large  stones,  some 
in  an  erect  position,  others  recumbent  on  the  surface,  is  a 
fact  of  no  little  importance  in  connection  with  the  interments, 
although  their  precise  character  may  be  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty. The  absence  of  stone  walls  at  this  time  would 
naturally  render  these  blocks  all  the  more  conspicuous,  and 
numbers  of  young  men  of  the  neighbourhood  who,  as  boys, 
had  enjoyed  many  a  long  romp  about  them,  little  suspected 
their  original  purpose,  which  may  have  been  a  megalithic 
circle,  a  cromlech,  or  kistvaen,  or  simply  a  wall  enclosing  the 
sacred  burial-place.     The  equable  depth  of  all  the  interments 

*  Mr.  Joseph  Boalt  in  his  Former  and  Recent  Topography  of  TotUih  Park, 
states  Wavtr  to  be  Anglo-Saxon  for  a  common  with  a  pool  in  it,  bat  he  does  not 
explain  the  tree^  which,  on  the  assumption  in  the  text,  would  render  the  complete 
meaning,  the  village  or  tetUement  by  the  moorland  pool,  which  was  doabtiessly 
supplied  from  the  spring  at  the  old  well.  The  old  names  of  WuMtpul  and 
Wast  yete  can  hardly  hare  been  attached  to  the  hamlet  itself;  they  would  mott 
probably  designate,  the  former  a  locality  bordering  an  inlet  of  the  iiTer,  and  the 
latter  an  outlying  fkrm  or  dwelling. 
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(from  1}  to  2  feet  below  the  sod)  seems  to  forbid  the  idea  of 
a  tumulus,  or  mound,  which,  raised  to  cover  the  kist  of  a 
chieftain,  would  extend  over  the  adjacent  ground.  On  the 
other  hand  the  name  of  the  neighbouring  lane  Sandown^ 
might  seem  to  refer  to  a  knoll,  natural  or  artificial,  unless  by 
dune  the  elevated  ground  above  the  cemetery  was  indicated. 
The  stones  are  described  as  varying  in  size  from  4  to  6  feet 
in  length,  and  1|^  to  2  feet  in  breadth.  Some  of  them  appear 
to  have  been  last  seen,  fixed  in  gaps  of  the  old  fence,  where 
as  the  only  stone  portion  they  would  still  be  noticeable. 
Subsequently,  upon  the  erection,  about  two  years  ago,  of  a 
high  boundary  wall  to  the  east,  they  disappeared  altogether, 
having  been  incorporated,  as  is  supposed,  in  its  foundations. 
Between  this  wall  and  ''  Urn  Mount,"  a  house  was  about  this 
time  erected,  and  whilst  excavations  were  being  made  for  its 
foundations  a  deposit  of  human  remains  (said  to  be  unbumt) 
was  found,  about  eight  feet  deep,  reposing  upon  the  solid 
rock,  and  devoid  of  any  appearance  of  an  urn  or  other 
receptacle.  Near  Winwick,  in  1869,*  Dr.  Bobson  found 
deposits  of  unprotected  burnt  bones  apart  from  the  cinerary 
urns,  but  here  there  seemed  reason  for  believing  the  mound 
to  have  been  previously  disturbed  and  the  heaps  of  bones 
re-interred. 

Had  the  large  blocks  which  have  thus  unfortunately  dis- 
appeared, been  still  available  for  examination,  traces  of 
carvings  similar  in  character  to  those  upon  the  Calder  Stones 
might  have  been  detected,  and  thus  established  beyond  doubt 
a  connection,  the  likelihood  of  which  few  will  venture  to 
question. 

The  writer  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  a  close  connection 
existed  between  all  these  features  of  early  occupation ; 
though  absolute  proof  is  yet  desiderated,  it  may  be  furnished 
through  future  discoveries,  meanwhile  the  balance  of  proba* 

•  Tram.  Vol.  XII,  p.  189. 
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bilities  is  certainly  in  favour  of  it.  Professor  Simpson's 
forcible  remarks  relative  to  the  np-rearers  and  sculptors  of 
the  Galder  Stones  may  consequently  be  accepted  as  a  basis  of 
argument  anent  the  cemetery.  That  the  only  two  ossuaries 
retaining  comparatively  perfect  forms,  show  these  to  be  of  a 
very  early  character  is  no  longer  matter  of  mere  conjecturei 
but  satisfactorily  established  by  reference  to  similar  types 
found  in  primeval  British  barrows,  as  on  Eyam  Moor,^ 
in  Derbyshire,  and  in  the  Flaxdale  barrow,  Middleton  by 
Youlgrave,  in  1846,  where  a  very  similar  urn  was  found, 
measuring  fourteen  inches  in  height.t  This  was  more  carefully 
preserved  than  the  Wavertree  specimens,  being  enclosed 
within  a  rude  cist  partly  cut  in  the  rock,  partly  walled  round, 
and  covered  with  a  large  flat  stone.  About,  were  many  pieces 
of  flint  more  or  less  manipulated.  Of  this  class  of  urns 
referrible  to  the  earlier,  or  as  is  now  believed  Pre-Celtic, 
period,  Mr.  Bateman  remarks,  ''  They  exhibit  considerable 
**  variation  in  size,  paste,  and  ornamentation.  Those  pre- 
**  sumed,  from  their  containing  silicious  weapons,  to  be  the 
most  ancient,  are  generally  large,  from  ten  to  sixteen  inches 
high,  with  a  deep  border  more  or  less  decorated  by  im- 
pressions of  twisted  thongs  and  incised  patterns,  in  which 
*'  the  chevron  or  herring-bone  constantly  recurs  in  various 
"  combinations,  occasionally  relieved  by  circular  punctures, 
"  or  assuming  a  reticulated  appearance.  We  believe  that 
*'  no  piece  of  Geltic  pottery  hitherto  discovered  shows  the 
"  slightest  indication  of  an  attempt  to  imitate  any  natural 
*'  form,  though  the  contrary  is  the  case  in  the  fictilia  of  most 
"  other  savage  nations.  The  paste  of  the  older  vessels 
**  consists  of  clay  mixed  with  pebbles  or  angular  pieces  of 
*'  gravel ;  and  being  wholly  wrought  by  hand,  without  the 

*  Vide  Bateman*8   Ten   Yean*  Diggings  in  Celtic  and  Saxon  Orave-hiilt, 
Appendix  p.  247. 

f  Jbid^  Appendix  279,  ei  $eq.    The  BeUquary,  Vol.  11,  p.  62,  H  Meq, 
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**  assistance  of  the  wheel,  is  in  large  vessels  necessarily  thick, 
"  and  from  the  imperfect  method  of  firing  has  often  heen 
"  described  as  merely  ''  sun-dried  '* — a  mistake  very  evident 
''  to  all  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  the  readiness 
with  which  clay  so  hardened  imbibes  moisture  and  returns 
to  its  original,  unctuous  state.  These  urns  are  mostly  of 
a  brown  or  burnt  amber  colour  outside,  though  occasionally 
of  a  lighter  tint ;  inside  they  are  always  black,  and  often 
show  marks  indicating  that  their  contents  were  deposited  in 
a  glowing  state.  It  is  only  in  rare  instances  that  instru- 
'<  ments  of  bronze  have  been  found  with  the  more  ancient 
urns.  * 

Urns  of  analogous  type  to  our  Nos.  6  and  7  have  occurred 
at  Oldbury,  in  Warwickshire,t  mouth  downward,  in  a  cist 
beneath  a  late  Boman  or  early  Saxon  interment ;  in  Wiltshire, 
as  at  Upton  Lovel,  Winterboume,  Stoke,  and  Stonehenge  ;X 
near  Dorchester,^  and  at  Amesbury  ;||  but  when  possessing  a 
collar  they  are  not  found  to  taper  so  much  as  our  No.  6 
towards  the  base.  Throughout  the  country  more  globular 
forms  are  universal,  whilst  the  pointed  ones,  though  evidently 
widely  distributed,  in  common  with  the  cup  and  ring  sculp- 
tured stones, — probably  the  work  of  the  same  race, — are  but 
occasional.  The  urns  found  near  the  landmark  at  Grange 
by  West  Eirby,  in  Cheshire,  in  1849,  not  merely  resembled 
the  Wavertree  examples  in  form,  but  likewise  in  position — all 
being  inverted,  save  one,  for  the  reception  of  which  the  sand- 
stone rock  had  been  removed.  Three  out  of  the  number  are 
stated  by  Mr.  Mayer  {Trans,,  vol.  i,  p.  154)  to  have  been 
secured  in  a  perfect  condition,  and  one,  at  least,  was  found 

*  As  regizds  iron  Sir  R.  0.  Hoare  asserU,  In  his  Ancient  WHtsfUret  that  in  the 
early  tanrali,  no  object  in  this  metal  has  ever  been  found. 

f  Coll,  AnUquat  Tol.  i»  p.  88,  88. 

X  Ancient  WUtsfUret  frontbpiece,  &e, 

I  Akerman't  Archstological  Index,  pi.  ii,  figs.  7, 16 ;  pi.  ixi,  figs*  25, 97»  81,  &e. 

{|  Bemauu  qf  Pagan  JSritoin,  by  Thomas  Staekhonse,  pi.  13. 
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to  contain  edged  flints  among  the  calcined  bones.      They 
were  probably  deposited  by  the  same  race  of  men. 

It  is  not,  howcTer,  from  description  and  illastration  alone 
that  confirmation  of  the  primitive  character  is  deriTcd.  Mr. 
Llewellyn  Jewitt,  proprietor  and  editor  of  The  Reliquary^  an 
old  friend  and  companion  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Bateman, 
together  with  other  gentlemen  who  have  had  no  inconsiderable 
experience  in  the  excavation  of  tamuli  in  Derbyshire,  York- 
shire, and  other  counties,  add  their  testimony  that  shape  and 
composition  alone  are  infallible  indications  of  extremely  early 
manipulation,  in  contradistinction  to  the  few  who  urge  that 
for  such  a  purpose  as  interment,  the  commonest  ware  and  the 
handiest  shapes  may  have  existed  until,  as  well  as  subsequent 
to,  the  Boman  subjugation  of  the  country. 

The  contents  of  the  ossuaries  point  in  the  same  direction, 
for  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  sand,  wood,  ashes  and 
charcoal,  the  unpulverised  Jragments  of  bone  are  all  dean, 
and  are  accompanied  by  no  other  foreign  matter  than  flints, 
rude  instruments,  apparently,  with  one  side  worked  off  to  a 
fine  edge  in  each  case,  but  which,  having  passed  the  fire,  are 
calcined  to  whiteness  and  great  brittleness.  The  perfect  and 
excellently-shaped  arrow  point,  found  near  urn  No.  6,  has  on 
the  contrary  not  been  affected  by  cremation  and  remains  semi- 
transparent.  Evidently  it  was  not  deposited  here,  but  no 
doubt  lost  firom  the  person  of  one  of  the  individuals  engaged 
in  the  funeral  obsequies,  whilst  the  two  "  scrapers,"  having 
been  broken,  had  simply  been  cast  aside  as  no  longer  service- 
able. These,  one  and  all,  betoken  manufacture  and  use  when 
metals  were  unknown,  or,  if  at  all  known,  unattainable.  In 
a  somewhat  later  but  yet  probably  pre-Boman  class  of  inter- 
ments, where  the  ossuaries  are  usually  found  to  be  more 
ornamented  and  of  a  better  form,  instruments  of  bronze 
occasionally  but  very  sparingly  appear,  as  recently  at  Over 
Darweui  where  a  spear-head  of  this  metal  was  found  inside 
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one  of  tbe  ams,  which,  nine  in  number,  (one  cremated 
deposit  being  uninclosed)  varied  like  ours  in  character,  some 
are  black  inside  and  much  mder  in  paste  and  ornament, 
being  no  doubt  of  earlier  date  than  the  rest.  Here  all  but 
one  had  been  deposited  in  an  upright  position,  the  mouths 
covered  by  rude  slabs,  whilst  at  Wavertree  all  were  inverted 
with  one  exception.  Whether  custom  varied  in  this  respect 
in  a  race  or  tribe,  or,  obtaining  in  different  ones  the  inversion 
preceded  the  upright  position,  or  vice  versa,  we  have  as  yet 
insufficient  data  for  determining. 

At  Over  Darwen,  Mr.  Hard  wick  tells  us,  the  urns — in  one 
of  which  was  found  a  small  vessel  termed  a  drinking  cup — 
were  chiefly  found  under  small  heaps  of  stones,  apparently 
placed  either  for  the  protection  of  the  interment  or  to  mark 
the  locality ;  at  Wavertree,  as  we  have  seen,  a  few  flat  stones 
were  arranged  over  the  deposition  for  protection  in  one  case, 
but  nothing  which  could  be  designated  as  a  heap  or  pile.  It 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  in  more  than  one  instance 
here  the  rock  has  been  removed  for  the  admission  of  an  urn ; 
both  Nos.  6  and  7  having  been  found  in  close  contiguity  to 
angular  projections  of  it. 

Summarising  the  above  remarks,  we  find  the  following 
positive  and  negative  evidence  in  favour  not  merely  of  a  pre- 
historic but  a  truly  primeval  character,  attaching  to  at  least 
several  of  the  depositions. 

Urns. — Archaic  type ;  coarse  and  thick  paste,  abounding 
in  pounded  stone;  rude  ornamentation  by  twisted 
thong  or  pointed  instrument,  and  absence  of  the 
chevron  or  herring-bone  pattern ; — inverted  position. 

Contents  of  Urns. — Cremated  bones,  clean;  silicious 
instruments  of  rudely  anomalous  forms  and  cremated  ; 
absence  of  "  drinking  cups  "  or  **  incense  cups." 

Accessories. — Objects  in  the  soil,  showing  manipulation^ 
all  natural  substances ;  absence  of  all  trace  of  bronze 
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or  other  meUl ;  the  line  of  stone  slabs  tending  to  and 

Jrom  the  cemetery;   the  loose  blocks,  of  unknown 

origin,  lately  still  upright  in,  or  recumbent  on^  the 

soU;    the  ''Ancient  Well;"   the  Galder  Stones,  die 

earliest  rdics  of  handicraft;  in  the  district,  formerly 

within  sight;  Celtic  termination  and  signification  of 

of  the  local  name,  "  Wavertree." 

Sach  are  the  distinctive  features  of  the  discovery;   and, 

withoat  speculating  vainly  upon  the  particular  tribes,  or  even 

races,  which  here  may  have  interred  their  dead,  the  earlier 

depositions   at  least  may  be  safely  assumed  to  have  been 

effected  by  a  race  anterior  to  the  Brigantes,  and  probably 

even  pre-Celtic,  apart  from  a  connection  with  neighbouring 

remains  which  may  or  may  not  be  ultimately  established. 

The  production  of  this  paper  has  devolved  upon  the  writer 
by  the  force  of  circumstances.  From  his  previous  personal 
inexperience  in  this  class  of  remains,  he  would  gladly  have 
seen  the  subject  treated  by  other  and  abler  hands.  To  the 
best  of  his  ability  he  has  endeavoured  to  render  justice  to 
such  important  historic  relics.  It  only  remains  to  acknow- 
ledge the  courtesy  of  the  Library  and  Museum  Committee 
in  allowing  drawings  to  be  made  for  illustration  in  the 
accompanying  plate  of  the  remains — ^Mr.  O'Connor  having 
generously  presented  these  to  the  Free  Public  Museum. 
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THE   HISTORICAL  TOPOGBAPHY  OF 
AIGBURTH  AND  GABSTON. 

By  Joseph  BouU,  F.RJS.A. 

(BiAD  April  80tb,  1806.) 


Passing  sonih-eastwaidly  from  the  extra-paroohial  place  of 
Tozteth— t.^.,  ''the  place  of  the  tree  stocks  on  the  riyer*8 
"hank" — Stockstedth  —  we  enter  the  hamlet  of  AJghnrth, 
i,e.f  "  the  place  of  aikes  or  oaks/'  to  proceed  to  the  hamlet 
of  Garston  or  Gerston,  i.e,,  "  the  place  of  pasture,"  (from 
Anglo-Saxon  ffoers,  grass),  a  name,  we  are  told,  still  in  use 
in  Sussex  in  its  original  signification  of  meadow.  By  some 
the  name  of  Garston  is  derived  from  Gair,  said  to  have  heen 
a  great  Danish  Earl  ;*  hut  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any- 
thing in  his  history  to  identify  him  with  this  locality ;  whilst 
the  frequent  use  of  the  word  hey,  i,e.,  "  meadow,"  in  the  names 
of  fields  and  parcels  of  land  is  very  corrohoratiye  of  the 
original  pastoral  character  of  the  place ;  and  in  Camden's 
maps  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  the  name  is  printed  Graston. 
The  hamlets  of  Aighurth  and  Garston  constitute  the  town- 
ship and  chapelry  of  Garston,  in  the  parish  of  Child  wall. 

Neither  Garston  nor  Aighurth  appears  in  Domesday  Book, 
though  Toxteth,  Wayertree,  AUerton,  Childwall  and  Speke 
do ;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  authentic  mention  of  either 
prior  to  those  in  the  Coucher  Book  of  Whalley ;  in  the  earlier 
documents  of  which  they  are  mentioned  separately ;  and  so 
late  as  the  Reformation,  in  the  survey  then  taken  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Abhey,  the  marginal  reference  names  Garston 

*  Lancashire  and  CAeiAtre,  Pa$t  ami  Prttent,  by  Thomas  Baines,  vol*  I| 
pp.  807,  808,  and  818. 
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within  Ackberth ;  but  in  the  body  of  that  report  they  are 
styled  the  lordships  or  hamlets  of  Garston  and  Ackberths. 

In  an  Inquisition  on  the  death  of  Adam  of  Garston, 
49  Hen.  Ill,  A.D.  1265,  Gerstan  is  spoken  of  as  part  of  the 
manor  of  West  Derby. 

In  a  similar  inquest^  lands  and  tenements  in  Garston  are 
enumerated  amongst  the  possessions  of  Edmund,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  brother  of  Edward  I,  who  died  in  the  latter  part  of 
1296,  or  about  the  time  at  which  it  is  believed  the  Coacher 
Book  was  compiled. 

In  4  Ed.  Ill,  A.D.  1331,  according  to  CaL  Rot.  Pat.,  the 
King  confirmed  the  Abbey  of  S.  Peter  in  Shrewsbury  in  the 
manor  of  Gerston,  the  Church  of  Walton,  the  Tithe  of  New- 
ton, and  the  lordship  and  township  of  Ulston  (Woolston) 
and  Fulton ;  the  mediety  of  the  fishery  of  the  Mersey,  and 
one-third  part  of  Theiewall,  as  had  been  granted  to  them  by 
Handle  or  Banulf,  formerly  Earl  of  Chester.  But  the  Register 
of  the  Abbey,  as  quoted  in  the  last  edition  of  Dugdale's 
Monasticon,  varies  somewhat  from  this.  There  it  is  set  forth, 
respecting  the  gifts  of  Earls  Godfrey  and  Roger,  (1)  That 
Earl  Godfrey  gave  to  the  monks  of  S.  Peter,  Salop,  the 
Church  of  S.  Mary,  of  Walton,  on  the  day  of  the  dedication 
of  that  church  to  S.  Mary,  with  all  his  township ;  and  that 
he  gave  the  Church  of  S.  Michael  in  Chercheham  (Eirkham), 
with  the  priests  and  the  lands  to  them  pertaining;  also,  that 
he,  Godfrey,  had  added  to  the  above  gifts  the  township  which 
is  called  Gerstan  ;  and  he  has  conceded  all  in  alms  for  ever, 
for  his  soul  and  his  wife's,  *'  and  for  our  little  son  Achard," 
whom  he  has  made  a  monk  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter. 

Amongst  the  witnesses  to  this  document  is  Hugh,  Earl  of 
Chester  city,  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  recollect  to  have 
noticed  that  limitation;  the  ''Earl  of  Chester"  usually  is 
supposed  to  have  held  the  County  Palatine. 

*  Cftl.  Inq.  p.  m.  in  Oreg9on*$  Fragments, 
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(2)  Also  Earl  Roger,  who  is  called  of  PoictierSj  gave  to 
the  Chnrch  of  S.  Peter  and  the  monks  of  the  same,  the 
fishery  of  Terawalla  for  his  sonl  and  his  wife's,  and  for  the 
safety  of  the  souls  of  his  father  and  mother ;  and  with  that 
fishery  the  townships  of  Osciton  and  Falton.  Then  follows 
this  remarkable  entry : — 

"  Whoso  distorbeth  these  let  him  be  accarst  ;*' 
and  again, 

*'  For  these  gifts,  concessions,  and  confirmations  there  is  rendered 
'*  daily  one  mass  for  Earl  Roger,  bis  wife  and  children,  and  his  father 
"  and  mother,  by  the  monks  of  S.  Peter.** 

The  gifts  were  confirmed  by  the  King,  2  Hen.  III. 

Of  the  gift  of  Earl  Roger  by  name  of  Poictiers,  Pulton 
and  Osciton,  and  half  the  fishery  of  Thelewella,  and  the 
Church  of  Walton  and  Bischopham ;  of  the  gift  of  Earl 
Godfrey,  Gerstan  and  the  Church  of  Kirkham  with  their 
belongings;  of  the  gift  of  the  same  Earl  Roger,  tithe  of 
Newton ;  of  the  gift  of  Pagan  de  Yillers,  tithe  of  Laton  and 
Wardebreck ;  of  the  gift  of  William,  Constable  of  Chester, 
a  third  part  of  Thelewella,  with  all  its  belongings  in  wood, 
and  field  and  water.* 

Returning  to  the  Coucher  Book,  from  which  are  to  be  ob« 

tained  several  details  relating  to  the  former  topography  of 

Garston  and  Aigburth,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  purport  of 

some  of  the  documents  given  in  the  first  volume  is  repeated 

in  the  fourth,  but,  if  I  remember  rightly,  at  greater  length. 

It  is  from  the  latter,  therefore,  that  the  following  information 

has  been  gleaned;  but  in  making  the  extracts  I  have  not 

been  careful  in  all  cases  to  distinguish  whether  the  grants 

were  conveyances  or  leases  only  : — 

Adam,  lord  of  Gerstan,  sold,  demised,  and  confirmed  to  the  abbot 
and  monks  of  Stanlawe  all  his  portion  of  land  in  Aikebergh  with 
common  pasture  in  the  township  of  Gerstan ;  also  the  foUowing  in 
separate  deeds: — 1.  Two  bovates  or  oxgangs  of  land  in  Gerstan  with 

w 

•  Dugdale,  vol.  Ill,  923. 
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the  appurtenauoeB.  2.  One  boyate  of  land  with  the  appurtenances, 
which  Balph  the  son  of  Multon  held.  3.  The  third  part  of  his  field, 
which  is  below  the  field  of  Henry  the  clerk,  that  lies  between  Gerstan 
and  Toxton ;  that  is,  that  part  which  is  towards  Gerstan,  and  extends 
to  the  road  which  leads  to  the  sea,  with  common  pasture,  and  all  liber- 
ties and  easements,  except  of  his  mill,  to  the  said  township  of  Gerstan 
belonging,  in  pure  and  perpetual  alms,  freely,  fully  and  quietly  as  any 
alms  can  be  given.  4.  The  land  which  Stephen  held,  that  is,  the  croft 
and  messuage  which  lies  between  land  of  the  monks  and  (what  is  called 
in  the  Latin  of  the  period)  Urram  Browne^  with  common  in  the  whole 
township.  6.  That  land  which  is  called  £ferthing,  that  lies  near  the 
parson's  yard,  fgardinttm  penone)  of  the  one  part,  and  land  of  the 
monks  of  Stanlawe,  which  Adam  the  miller  formerly  held,  with  cummin, 
extending  from  the  said  land  which  is  called  fferthing  to  the  ylneyard 
and  sedgy  places,  and  to  all  other  easements  in  going  and  returning 
beyond  the  manor,  as  far  as  Mersee,  in  pure  and  perpetual  alms. 
6.  All  the  water  which  falls  from  his  mill  of  Gerstan  as  far  as  the 
Mersee,  and  a  plot  of  ground  for  the  building  of  a  tanning  or  fulling 
mill  upon  the  said  water,  whereyer  they  may  see  to  be  most  expedient, 
between  his  said  mill  and  the  water  of  Mersee,  and  every  kind  of  profit 
of  the  pool,  and  easements  of  pool  water,  from  any  water  part,  with  all 
appurtenances  and  facilities  of  every  kind  upon  the  said  water,  within 
the  said  limits ;  also,  that  is,  that  there  be  not  any  impediment  to  his 
mill  from  their  pool.  7.  For  the  soul  of  King  Henry  and  his  ancestors, 
and  for  the  souls  of  his  own  father  and  mother,  of  himself,  and  of  his 
anoestoTB  and  posterity,  to  God  and  the  Blessed  Mary,  and  the  abbot 
and  monks  of  the  Loeut  Benedictus  of  Stanlawe,  in  pure  and  perpetual 
alms,  he  grants  a  fishery  in  the  township  of  Gerstan,  which  is  called 
Lachegard.  8.  To  the  cathecumeus  feonvenisj  of  Wolueton,  in  pure 
and  perpetual  alms,  for  the  employment  of  the  cathecumens  in  the 
said  hoase  of  conversion  fconverionvm  dieU  domut  oonvenafUiumJ*  at 
the  grange  of  Wolueton,  all  his  right  in  the  water  between  the  abbey's 
fishery  of  the  lake  and  the  river's  bank ;  also,  that  it  be  permitted  them 
to  make  their  accommodation  there  in  whatever  manner  they  best  can ; 
he  has  also  given  and  conceded  a  place  for  a  fishery  wherever  they  may 
think  most  expedient,  in  all  his  bounds,  between  their  said  fishery  of 
the  lake  and  Otirpul,  with  all  his  right,  which  he  has  or  may  have 
between  the  aftermentioned  fishery  and  the  said  place  of  Otirpul.    The 

*  Hie  catKecumiiw$,  novUer  convertui  et  mm  baptizatuM'    VoL  of  Yoe.  Lib, 
Kai,  AfUiqn  p-  3U« 
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last  grant  or  benefaction  which  appears  to  isene  from  this  liberal  giver 
is  a  lease  of  twenty-one  butts  of  land,  eulte  et  arate,  and  three  un- 
cultivated, with  common  pasture  and  easements  to  the  township  of 
Gerstan  belonging,  for  iiij  marks  of  silver,  which  have  been  given  him 
through  the  hands,  rendering  to  him  annually  a  pair  of  gloves,  or  one 
penny. 

Adam  of  Gerstan,  son  of  Adam  of  Gerstan,  gave  three  half  butts  of 
land  in  his  township  of  Gerstan,  that  is,  in  the  field  which  is  called 
Bochrerake  (?  Bockacre)  extending  in  length  to  the  dyke  of  Bichard 
Lyverpul,  as  &r  as  the  water. 

John,  son  of  Adam  of  Gerstan,  gave  one  and  a  half  acre  of  land  and 
a  perch  of  waste,  with  appurtenances  in  Aikebergh ;  also  one  acre  of 
land  with  appurtenances  in  Aikebergh ;  and  half  an  acre  of  his  land  of 
waste  in  the  territory  of  Aikebergh,  videlicet,  that  which  lies  nearest 
the  portions  of  the  said  religious  men,  in  the  said  waste,  where  their 
bouse  is  situate,  and  extends  from  the  Whitesiche  towards  the  Mersee, 
to  the  road. 

Hugh,  son  of  Henry  of  Gerstan,  gave  two  borates  of  land  with  ap- 
purtenances in  Gerstan. 

Albreya,  daughter  of  Henry  of  Gerstan,  gave  three  bovates  of  land 
with  the  appurtenances  in  Gerstan. 

Walter,  son  of  William  Bufus,  quit-claim  to  all  the  land  in  G^erstan, 
which  his  mother  Albreya  sold  to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Stanfarwe. 

SymoQ,  son  of  Henry  of  Gerstan,  gave  that  portion  of  his  land  of 
waste,  lying  in  two  places  in  the  territory  of  Gerstan,  upon  Tthendale- 
more,  that  is  to  say,  of  Aykebergh  towards  Mexsee,  as  fSur  as  a  certain 
seabank  in  the  field  of  Gerstan,  and  another  small  piece  which  extends 
from  Whitesiche  towards  Mersee  as  far  as  the  before-mentioned  way. 

Alice,  relict  of  Symon  of  Thornton  (?  the  last-mentioned  person,) 
tunrendered  her  interest  in  land  in  Gerstan. 

Adam  of  Aynoluesdale  (Ainsdale)  gave,  for  the  safety  of  his  soul, 
twenty-four  feet  in  length  of  his  land,  which  is  upon  the  pul  of  Gerstan, 
and  is  called  GMdaoher,  and  in  breadth  what  it  has,  that  is,  that  part 
which  is  extended  towards  the  If  ersee ;  also  a  bovate  and  half  of  land 
in  Garstan. 

Bobert  of  Orosseby,  son  of  Adam  of  Haynelneedale,  surrendered  his 
right  to  the  land  which  his  father  "  sold*  to  the  abbey ;  {.«.,  the  bovate 
and  half. 

A  certain  Margery,  daughter  of  Bobert  Ball,  seems  to  have  had  an 
interest  in  the  same  land,  as  she  smrendered  land  which  Adam  of 
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Aynolnesdale  "gave**  the  abbey;  and  in  another  document  she  sur- 
rendered a  borate  and  half  of  land  in  Gerstan. 

Adam,  son  of  William  of  Gerstan,  surrendered  an  annual  penny  rent 
for  waste  of  the  same ;  Hawis  surrendered  land  in  Gerstan ;  Hugh  of 
Gerstan  granted  two  borates  in  land,  and  Hugh  of  Morton  surrendered 
the  same. 

Syrith  of  Gerstan  gave  half  a  butt  in  cultivation,  that  is  outside 
upon  the  water  of  Mersee,  which  is  called  Altun  of  the  township  of 
Gerstan. 

William,  son  of  Alan,  gave  all  his  share  of  waste  in  the  territory  of 
Gerstan  upon  Huthyndalemore,  between  Little  Gresyndale  and  the 
sea-bank  of  the  township  of  Gerstan,  and  certain  land  which  extends 
directly  from  the  water  which  is  called  Mersee,  as  far  as  the  cliff  towards 
the  east  part. 

Alice,  daughter  of  Alan,  instead  of  land  giyes  Henry  the  son  of 
Gilbert  the  Little  of  Gerstan,  thus  affording  another  instance  that  serf- 
dom existed  in  this  country  within  the  last  600  years. 

Adam  of  Aykebergh  exchanged  eight  acres  of  land  in  his  part  of  the 
moor  of  Aykebergh  lying  nearest  to  the  land  which  the  said  abbot  and 
conyent  have  in  the  same  moor,  for  eight  acres  and  a  half  of  land 
which  the  said  abbot  and  convent  have  given  him  in  the  field  of  Ayke- 
bergh, nearer  from  all  parts  of  his  residence,  as  is  contained  in  the 
writing  which  he  had  from  the  said  abbot,  &c. 

Adam  of  Tocstath  surrendered  his  rights  in  all  lands  with  the  appur- 
tenances which  the  same  abbot  and  convent  hold  and  have  held,  *  *  * 
within  the  limits  of  Aykebergh ;  and  his  son  Boger  executed  a  similar 
surrender. 

Brother  Boger,  then  prior  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Chester, 
without  the  north-east  gate,  and  the  brothers  serving  Qod  there,  greet- 
ing in  the  Lord  *  ^  *  (grant)  to  William  of  Bacford,  son  of  Adam 
the  parson,  and  his  heirs,  their  land  which  they  have  by  the  gift  of 
Lord  Adam  of  Gerstan  for  his  homage  and  service,  that  is,  the  mes- 
suage of  Ediio  son  of  Auel,  and  the  croft  belonging  to  the  same 
messuage,  and  a  croft  in  which  are  five  holts,*  which  hold  to  the  field 
of  the  lord,  and  the  moiety  of  one  fishery  which  is  between  the  fishery 
of  Bobert  son  of  Thurstan,  and  the  fishery  of  Thurbe. 

*  Holt,  a  wood.  It  is  y«t  used  for  an  orchard,  or  any  place  of  trees,  as  a 
cherry-holt,  an  apple-holt  It  is  also  said  to  mean  a  grove,  or  mnltitade  of  trees 
planted  thickly  together;  a  knoll  covered  with  trees;  a  tittle  wood. — Prompt, 
pan,  Albertos  Way,  vol.  1, 
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William,  son  of  Adam,  parson  of  Baoford,  granted  all  the  land,  (in 
the  grant  from  Adam  of  Gerstan  specified  as  xvij  hutts,)  in  cultivation, 
which  he  held  of  Adam,  Lord  of  Gerstan,  which  is  called  Alton,  with 
all  liberties,  commons,  and  easements  to  the  township  of  Gerstan  be- 
longing, without  any  reservation,  for  the  rendering  of  four  arrows, 
barbed,  and  with  silver  feathers,  to  Adam  of  Gerstan,  for  a]l  service  and 
coaotion  whatever,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  lord's  grant  to  him. 

Then  follows  the  lord's  confirmation. 

Bichard  son  of  Hugh  conyeys  to  Bichard  son  of  Richard  of  Thornton 
land  in  Aykeberg,  which  is  then  conveyed  to  the  Abbey  of  Stanlawe. 

In  patents  of  the  Lord  the  King  of  taxation  of  the  temporalities  of 
the  Monastery  of  Whalley,  made  19th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward, 
son  of  King  Henry,  in  the  Diocese  of  Lichfield,  appears. 

Item.  At  the  Grange  of  Aykebarwe  half  a  carucate  of  land,  worth 
by  the  year  five  shillings,  and  of  the  return  of  assize  there  of  twelve 
shillings,  and  of  JUm  itauri  there  nine  shillings  and  sevenpence 
per  annum. 

From  the  survey  of  the  possessions  of  Whalley  Abbey, 
apparently  taken  after  the  dissolution,  given  in  the  appendix 

to  the  Gouoher  Book,  the  following  extract  is  made : — 

Garston  w^in 

Ackberth.  The  survey  their — 

Lawrence  Lreland  houldeth  firmly  all  the  messuage, 
lands,  Rents,  tenements,  and  also  all  pastures  and  leases, 
and  meadows,  fishing  and  fish  garth  w^  the  app'nances 
w^in  the  lordships  or  hamlets  of  Garstan  and  Ackberts 
aforesaid  w^in  y*  county  of  Lancaster  from  y*  feast  of 
the  annuncion  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Anno  Rs 
H  viij  ^  zxv  unto  y*  end  and  terme  of  xxxviij  years  then 
next  ensuing,  and  to  pay  yearly  sua  4** 

In  the  VaL  EccL  26  H.  VIII,  appear  the  following  assess- 
ments : — 

*  Com'  Cestr* 

Thelwall        Scitmaner*    6    0    0 

Com'  Lane' 

Walton         Pens' 10    0 

f      Garston        Redd'    cert'   terrarum  et  tenemen- 

torum  ibidem  2  J3    4 

Aykeberth     Redd' diversum  terr*  ibidem  1    6    8 

•  Pagdale,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  536-6,  f  THdt  p.  649. 
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Gomput.  Minist  83  H  VIII. 

Com'  Lano' 

*  Norbeck,  Bisooph"',  Thelwall.    Diverse  Firme  7    6    8 

Vendic'  Boeo'    Nil 

Ferquis  Civi' Nil 

f  GarstoQ  et  Arkeberth.  FirmsD  minute 4    0    0 

These  documents  specify  yarioas  localities ;  the  names  of 
some  have  passed  away,  others  abide ;  some  that  remain  are 
BO  changed,  and  the  localities  themselves  are  undergoing  so 
much  change,  it  may  be  difBicult  to  identify  them ;  but  vnth 
the  assistance  of  the  Tithe  Commutation  Survey  and  other 
documents  I  hope  to  succeed  in  some  instances. 

I  think  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  house  recently  known 
as  the  Old  Hall  of  Aigburth,  was  the  abbot's  grange :  it  was 
taken  down  a  few  years  since ;  but  I  believe  most  of  the  •out- 
buildings were  left  standing,  added  to  and  improved,  and  still 
exist  on  the  north-westernly  side  of  Aigburth  Hall  Lane.  On 
the  opposite  side  and  nearly  on  the  site  of  its  predecessor 
stands  the  New  Hall,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Charles  Chaloner; 
Aigburth  Hall  Boad  being  one  of  the  numerous  new  roads 
which  have  been  formed  in  Oarston  within  the  last  forty 
or  fifty  years.  The  identity  of  this  Old  Hall  with  the 
Grange  is  placed  pretty  nearly  beyond  conjecture,  by  the  fact 
that  the  field  adjoining  on  the  south-east  is  named  the  Little 
Grange  Hey  on  the  Tithe  Commutation  Survey ;  the  field 
which  adjoins  that  on  the  south-east  being  the  Great  Grange 
Hey.  I  do  not  know  the  history  of  this  Grange  or  Hall  in 
the  interval  between  the  suppression  of  the  Abbey  of  Whalley 
and  its  passage  into  the  hands  of  Miss  Dorothy  Tarleton,  of 
whom  further  mention  will  be  made,  except  that  it  appears 
with  other  property  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  hospital 
of  the  Savoy.}  The  adjacent  hotel  was  built  upon  a  portion 
of  these  lands,  and  thence  originally  designated  The  Crown. 

On  Yates'  map  an  *'  Old  Hall "  is  shewn  between  the  high 

^  Dugdale,  VoL  III,  pp.  266-8.      t  Ibid,  p.  649.       {  PM^  p.  174  and  M«p. 
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road  and  the  river,  which  may  have  been  the  residence  of 
Adam,  lord  of  Gerstan,  and  of  his  descendants.  Making  due 
allowance  for  the  deviation  of  the  road,  the  site  of  this  Old 
Hall  seems  to  have  been  at  the  junction  of  Mersey  Boad,  part 
of  it  being  occupied  by  Briarley,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Tinne, 
and  part  by  the  shops  northward  of  Mersey  Road. 

Previously  to  the  sale  of  the  Aigburth  property  in  1821, 
all  the  roads  in  the  district  bounded  by  Toxteth,  Outacre  Lane, 
the  present  Dock  Road,  and  the  river,  appear  to  have  been 
merely  occupation  roads ;  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  the  sale 
the  system  of  roads  was  re-arranged  as  was  considered  most 
advantageous,  and  as  shewn  on  the  sale  plan.  In  order  to 
secure  a  more  direct  access  to  Liverpool  than  the  circuitous 
route  by  Mossley  Hill,  Mr.  Tarleton,  I  am  informed,  pur- 
chased from  Lord  Sefton  a  strip  of  land,  part  of  it  waste, 
in  extent  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  for  which  he  paid  some 
d65000  or  £6000  !  He  erected  a  toll-bar,  but  it  was  stipulated 
that  after  the  expiration  of  twenty  years  Lord  Sefton  might 
demand  for  his  tenants  in  Toxteth  the  free  use  of  the  road, 
which  demand  being  enforced  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  toll- 
bar  about  twenty  years  since. 

Adam  of  Garston's  mill,  it  is  probable,  was  the  mill  yet 
standing  near  the  Church  or  Chapel  of  S.  Michael ;  the  water 
from  which,  that  is  the  tail  goit,  he  granted  to  the  abbey  with 
a  plot  of  ground  for  the  erection  of  a  tanning  or  fulling  mill ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  this  was  the  first  mill  erected  in  Lan- 
cashire for  manufacturing  purposes.  But  Adam  guarded  his 
grant  by  the  provision  that  the  goit  from  his  own  mill  should 
not  be  impeded.  The  dam  erected  for  the  foUing-mill,  (if 
indeed  the  dyke  of  Richard  Liverpool  would  not  render  such 
a  work  unnecessary,)  forming  the  lower  mill  pool  or  lake,  the 
fishery  of  which  was  also  conceded  to  the  monks.  Then  he 
grants  to  the  subordinate  house  in  Woolton  the  fishery  on  the 
tail  goit  from  the  abbey  mill ;  with  liberty  to  make  the  best 
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accommodation  for  thcmselyes  that  the  place  allowed ;  and 
also  to  establish  a  fishery  anywhere  they  pleased  in  his  do- 
mains, on  the  shore  between  the  mill  goit  and  Otterspool. 
I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  record  of  such  a  selection 
having  been  made,  or  of  the  site ;  but  the  permission  is  con- 
firmatory of  the  conjecture  hazarded  above  as  to  the  residence 
of  the  grantor. 

The  Rochrerake  or  Bockacre,  that  is,  stone  field,  I  conjec- 
ture occupied  the  site  of  the  salt  works,  the  residence  of  the 
managers  of  which  is  named  Bank  House,  possibly  in  conse- 
quence of  its  proximity  to  Bichard  Liverpool's  dyke  or  bank, 
or  to  other  works  of  a  like  nature.  It  is  now  occupied  by  a 
ship-store  dealer  and  sailrooms. 

The  half  butt  of  land  in  cultivation  which  was  called  Alton 
of  the  township  of  Oarston,  lying  outside  upon  the  Mersey, 
and  given  by  Syrith,  I  suppose  to  have  been  beyond  Bichard 
Liverpool's  bank,  or  the  other  embankments.  That  there 
were  works  of  this  description  appears  from  the  grant  of 
William,  son  of  Alan ;  who  gave  all  his  share  of  the  waste 
lying  between  Little  Grassendale  and  the  sea-bank  of  the 
township  upon  Hythendalemore ;  and  other  land  between  the 
Mersey  on  the  west  and  the  clif  on  the  east. 

Hythendale  is  probably  identical  with  the  dingle  between 
Gressington  Park  and  the  Dock  road.  The  A.  S.  Hythe  or 
Hyth  signifies  a  port  or  haven ;  and  Hytk  or  F/A,  what  rises 
up,  a  tide,  a  wave,  or  flood.  One  word  or  the  other  we  are 
familiar  with  in  the  names  of  Hythe,  one  of  the  cinque  ports, 
Botherhithe,  Queen 's-hithe,  and  Lambeth,  or  Lamb's-hithe. 
Its  proximity  to  such  an  arm  of  the  sea  would  naturally 
suggest  to  the  early  settlers  that  the  dingle  should  be  called 
Ythendale,  or  flood  or  tide  valley :  and  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  retention  or  omission  of  the  aspirate  seems  to  have 
been  thought  optional  by  the  MS.  writers.  Tthendalemore 
would  of  course  be  the  common  bordering  each  side  of  the 
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dingle.  The  modem  name  is  Humberdale ;  the  fields  on 
either  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  dingle  are  called  shore  field 
and  middle  shore  field  ;  but  the  inner  fields  are  named  Nearer 
Humberdale  and  Further  Humberdale,  aceording  to  their 
position  to  Garston  Village,  or,  originally,  to  the  old  town, 
or  Altun,  which  I  assume  was  in  immediate  proximity  to  the 
fish-yards.  Humber  is  probably  Celtic,  and  as  ber  signifies 
mouth,  may  be  nearly  a  synonym  ;  but  I  have  not  succeeded 
in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  first  syllable.*  Instead  of 
the  name  Altun  signifying  old  town,  it  may  be  of  Norse  or 
Celtic  origin  and  denote  a  place  near  water. 

For  the  WAiiesicAe  I  am  unable  to  find  any  nearer  approxi- 
mation than  WAife  Edge.  The  Nearer  White  Edge  and  the 
Farther  White  Edge  are  two  fields  on  either  side  of  the  brook 
which  flows  through  Hythendale  or  Humberdale,  to  use  its 
present  designation ;  they  are  bounded  on  the  north-west  by 
the  Garston  Old  Boad,  the  Nearer  White  Edge  being  opposite 
to  the  junction  of  Darby  Boad.  At  first  sight  ii  might  be 
supposed  that  the  word  wAitesicAe  is  derived  from  A.S.  Awit 
white,  and  HcA  a  water  course ;  but  on  refiection  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  it  is  a  derivation  firom  A.  S.  wite^  signifying 

*  Humber :  in  addition  to  the  aboTe  and  the  estuary  between  Lincolnshire 
and  Yorkshire,  this  name  appears  in  a  document  published  in  the  Codex  Diplo- 
matieus.  No.  1864,  a  description  of  the  Boundaries  of  Homberdel,  or  Humberdale, 
for  both  orthographies  are  used.  Kemble  assigns  some  of  the  places  named  in 
this  document  to  Huntingdonshire,  but  does  not  seem  to  identify  any  of  them 
with  tlie  modem  names.  Humber  also  appears  in  Humbracomb,  Hants,  and 
Hnroborford,  county  unknown,  Humbershoe,  Beds,  and  Humberstone  in  Leices- 
tershire, and  also  in  Lincolnshire.  As  many  of  the  natural  features  retain  the 
names  given  by  the  Celtic  predecessors  of  the  Teutonic  races,  it  is  probable  that 
the  word  under  notice  is  an  example,  and  that  it  is  derived  from  the  synonym 
for  mouth  or  estuary ;  inver  which  appears  frequentiy  in  the  map  of  Scotiand ; 
or  aber  in  that  of  Wales ;  or  in  Irish,  which  by  some  is  supposed  to  retain  the 
old  phonetic  orthography  with  most  correctness,  inbhear,  inbhrr  and  inbhir.  The 
initial  vowel  being  changed  for  o  or  tf,  and  the  n  for  m,  the  phonetic  resemblance 
to  Humber  is  complete,  except  as  to  the  aspirate.  This  derivation  of  the  name 
is  apposite  for  the  Great  Humber,  and  for  Humberdale  in  Garston ;  how  fax  it 
harmonizes  with  the  local  features  of  the  other  places  mentioned  above  I  am 
unable  to  say.  If  the  foregoing  conjecture  be  correct,  and  also  the  assumption 
that  Tthendale  is  the  Saxon  name  for  the  same  place,  we  have  here  a  singular 
illustration  of  the  vitality  of  names,  as  the  Celtic  appellation  after  being  sup- 
planted by  the  invader  is  now  rettored. 
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affliction,  calamity,  evil,  woe ;  and  that  the  brook  may  hare 
been  the  scene  of  some  of  the  numerous  conflicts  which 
doubtless  took  place  between  the  Saxon  invaders  and  the 
aboriginals ;  or  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes :  one  of 
those  conflicts  which  are  unrecorded  by  history,  yet  are  items 
in  the  cost  of  conquest  and  civilization.  So  of  the  numerous 
**  whitefields/'  which  are  usually  supposed  to  have  been  wheat- 
fields  or  whitefields  ;  but  I  apprehend  they  are  more  likely  to 
have  been  fields  of  strife  or  affliction,  seeing  that  in  many 
instances  they  occur  on  the  sites  of  commons,  brecks,  or  other 
unenclosed  lauds.  No  doubt  the  modem  use  of  the  name 
Whitfield  is  derived  from  the  well-known  Galvinistic  preacher. 

The  half  acre  of  waste,  the  gift  of  John,  the  son  of  Adam, 
which  is  described  as  that  which  lies  nearest  the  portion  of 
the  said  religious  men  in  the  said  waste,  where  their  house  is 
situate,  and  extends  firom  the  Whitesiche  towards  the  Mersey 
to  the  road,  it  is  probable  forms  part  of  the  land  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  farm  house  at  the  comer  of  S.  Mary's  Bead. 

From  the  name  of  Little  Gresyndale  we  may  assume  there 
was  a  Great  Grassendale  also ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  the  precise  locality  of  either ;  probably  both  are  in 
the  vicinity  of  Grassendale  park  ;  the  Nearer  Grassendale 
and  the  Further  Grassendale  are  shewn  on  the  map  lying 
opposite  to  the  Hall — they  are  "  Savoy  lands."  The  waste, 
in  which  William,  son  of  Alan,  surrendered  his  interest,  may 
have  occupied  the  site  of  what  is  now  called  Cressington 
Park ;  a  name,  it  may  be  observed,  which  has  not  the  slightest 
topographical  value.  It  is  due  to  an  error  on  the  part  of  an 
ordnance  surveyor,  and  was  adopted  by  gentlemen  interested 
in  the  property,  who  appear  to  have  thought  that  any  name 
would  do.  Had  they  been  better  informed  upon  the  history 
of  the  township  perhaps  they  would  have  thought  that  Hythen- 
dale  Park,  or  even  Hythendalemore,  would  have  been  quite 
as  euphonious  as  well  as  much  more  appropriate  and  historical. 
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Among  other  changes  which  may  be  noted  in  the  names  of 
roads  is  that  of  Mossley  Hill  Road  for  Outacre,  i.^..  Outfield 
Lane,  as  it  appears  on  Yates*  map ;  an  alteration  which  is  the 
less  commendable  as  the  name  substituted  was  previously 
applied  to  the  road  between  Greenbank  and  Elmswood 
Boad. 

The  topography  of  Garston,  and  the  history  of  the  yarious 
families  which  have  been  connected  with  it,  furnish  a  repertory 
of  suitable  names  for  future  roads  and  streets,  which  will  not 
be  soon  exhausted. 

The  land  which  is  called  fferthing  I  am  also  unable  to 
identify.  The  word  farthing  or  fourthing  among  other  signi- 
fications indicated  a  division  of  land ;  it  is  now  obsolete. 
According  to  Carew,  in  his  survey  of  Cornwall,  thirty  acres 
make  a  farthing  land ;  nine  farthings  a  Cornish  acre ;  and 
four  Cornish  acres  a  knight  s  fee.^ 

We  get  a  glimpse  of  the  old  distinction  of  secular  and 
regular  clergy  in  the  mention  of  William,  the  son  of  Adam, 
parson  of  Backford ;  Adam  manifestly  being  one  of  those 
who  did  not  follow  the  vocation  of  celibacy ;  and  we  have  a 
trait  of  priestly  arrogance  when  the  clergyman  is  styled  the 
parson  of  his  parish,  as  though  he  were  the  only  person 
resident  therein,  and  that  all  others  y^et^  people. 

The  Clif  may  be  the  abrupt  descent  by  the  pool  of  Garston ; 
A.  S.  cliff  signifying  a  deep  descent,  as  well  as  a  rock  or  cliff. 

We  have  another  trace  of  the  brethren  of  Whalley  in  the 
Monk's  meadow  at  the  comer  of  Garston  Old  Boad  and 
Church  Boad,  opposite  to  the  end  of  Speke  Boad,  and  close 
to  the  lower  Mill-dam  ;  and  now  occupied  in  part  by  the  fork 
of  the  passenger  and  goods  lines  of  the  Bailway,  and  by  the 
junction  of  St.  Mary's  Boad.  Immediately  contiguous  were 
the  Tithebam  and  Garston  Old  Hall,  and  the  Cross  stood  on 
the  south-western  side  of  the  Old  road.    Perhaps,  as  it  was  so 

*  LaUiun's  Todd's  Johnson's  Diet. 
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near  the  dam,  this  is  the  land  of  the  monks  of  Stanlawe* 
which  Adam  the  miller  formerly  held. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  so  recently  as  Yates'  survey, 
there  was  not  any  road  to  the  margin  of  the  riyer  in  the  whole 
distance  hetween  the  then  honndary  of  the  borough  of  Liver- 
pool,  Townend  Lane,  now  Parliament  Street,  and  what  is  now 
called  Dock  Road  in  Garston,  more  than  four  and  a  half  miles; 
and  at  present  there  is  only  one  public  road  (except  the  foot- 
path through  Southwood  Road)  between  Wellington  Road 
and  Dock  Road,  a  distance  of  nearly  four  miles,  as  the  crow 
flies.  This  no  doubt  is  a  consequence  of  the  afforesting  of 
Toxteth. 

The  following  is  &om  Mr.  Eyes'  survey,  anno  I8289  except 
where  otherwise  noted.* 

The  lauds  abutting  the  river  are  principally  composed  of 
steep  clay  banks,  and  for  the  last  thirty  years  have  been  sub- 
ject to  great  injury  from  the  washing  of  the  tide.  Within 
this  period  large  quantities  have  been  destroyed,  and  are  con- 
tinually being  similarly  acted  upon. 

The  line  of  low  water  does  not  alter  materially.  In  the 
year  1792  the  manor  of  Garston  was  purchased  by  the  late 
Mr.  Blackbume,  who  in  the  same  year  erected,  under  the 
authority  of  Parliament,  a  dock  and  saltworks,  partly  upon 
the  strand.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Blackbume  claiming  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  strand,  (although  this  was  not  generally 
acknowledged,)  sold  to  various  parties  the  fronts  of  their 
respective  properties.  Courts  were  formerly  held,  but  have 
been  for  some  years  discontinued. 

Thomas  Hawkes,  Esq.,  M.P.,  is  the  representative  of  the 
late  Mr.  Blackbume. 

In  the  Book  of  Reference  Mr.  Eyes  gives  the  following 

*  MS.  copy,  in  Uie  posseenon  of  the  writer,  of  Eyee*  Bonrey  of  the  Port  of 
liyerpool. 
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particulars  of  the  property  froDting  the  strand,  commencing 
at  the  boundary  of  Speke  township  : — 

Brook  and  road  dividing  township. 
Thomas  Hawkes,  Esq.     Plantation. 
Thomas  Hawkes,  Esq.     Land. 
Thomas  Hawkes,  Esq.     Cottages. 
Road. 
•  Thomas  Hawkes,  Esq.     Cottages  and  Land. 

This  land  (all  the  above)  is  said  to  have  lost  about  fifteen  yards  in 
width  along  its  whole  firont  in  about  twenty-five  years. 

John  Blaokhurne  &  Co.     Saltworks. 

The  quay,  piers,  docks,  and  other  works  connected  with  the  salt 
works  erected  on  the  strand,  and  commenced  upon  about  the  year 
1708.    See  Act  of  Parliament,  dSrd  Geo.  III. 

Creek  or  Pool. 

Thomas  Hawkes,  Esq.     Cottages  and  Land. 

A  considerable  portion  of  strand  was  enclosed  here  before  the  year 
1792,  and  one  part  was  formerly  the  vitriol  works  of  Mr.  Williams. 

The  Executors  of  the  late  William  Hope,  Esq.     Land. 

This  land  is  open  to  the  shore,  and  8u£fers  much  from  the  effect  of 
tide ;  about  fifteen  yards  in  width  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  Mr.  Hope's  executors  state  the  strand 
was  purchased  long  before  the  late  Mr.  Blackbume  became  possessed 
of  the  manor,  and  claim  to  low  water  mark. 

John  Woolwright.     Land. 

"     This  land  having  no  protection  from  the  tide  suffers  greatly. 
The  strand  in  front  purchased  by  Mr.  W. 

Messrs.  T.  F.  Bennett,  Thos.  Bouch,  Alfred  Waterhonse, 
William  Smith  and  James  Mawdsley.    Land. 

Part  of  the  front  of  this  land  was  protected  from  the  tide  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  by  a  wall  built  partly  on  the  strand,  which  has  since 
been  thrown  down,  and  the  land  is  encroached  upon  ten  or  fifteen 
yards  in  width  for  nearly  the  whole  front  The  strand  belongs  to 
these  gentlemen. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Stephenson.     Land. 

The  front  of  this  land  has  no  protection  against  the  tide,  which  is 
making  great  inroads  upon  it. 

Nicholas  Salishury.    Land. 

Formerly  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  stone  taken  from  the  beach,  but 
this  is  now  thrown  down,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land 
destroyed.    Mr.  S.  purchased  the  strand  to  low  water  mark. 

John  Moss,  Esq.  Dvelling-houses  in  the  occupation  of 
Mr.  Henry  Moss  and  Dr.  Formby,  Land,  Gardens,  Oil 
Mill  and  Plantations  to  bis  own  house,  ''  Otterspool." 

Mr.  Moss  owns  the  strand  in  front  of  these  properties,  by  purchase 
from  Mr.  Blackburne,  the  whole  of  which  is  protected  from  the  effects 
of  the  tide  by  a  stone-paved  slope  or  sheeting,  built  partly  about  the 
line  of  high  water,  except  about  the  mouth  of  the  pool,  where  portions 
of  the  strand  have  been  taken  in. 

The  following  information  is  extracted  from  the  note  books 
used  by  Mr.  Eyes  in  his  survey  : — 

25M  July,  1828. — Mr.  Moss  of  Otterspool  says,  in  March, 
1816,  he  was  prepared  to  go  to  trial  with  Mr.  Blackburne, 
who  claims  to  be  lord  of  the  manor  of  Garston,  and  owner  of 
the  strand  or  shore  of  the  river  Mersey  ;  but  which  Mr.  Moss 
and  others  owning  property  on  the  river  disputed ;  that  on 
the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Evans,  then  Vice-Chancellor,  who 
was  staying  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Moss,  and  examined  into  all 
the  evidence  adduced,  the  dispute  was  compromised ;  and  the 
several  parties  afterwards  agreed  with  Mr.  Blackburne  to  pur- 
chase  his  rights  to  the  strand  between  high  and  low  water 
marks,  being  satisfied  bis  title  to  it  was  not  to  be  resisted. 
Mr.  Moss  paid  £500  for  the  strand.  In  the  survey  of  1771, 
(of  Mr.  Tarleton's  property  by  John  Eyes,)  the  mouth  of 
Otterspool  opened  to  the  river.*    The  mill  supposed  to  be 

*  A  copy  of  this  map  lias  been  lent  by  Mr.  Tinne  to  the  Local  Board  of 
Oanton,  and  is  deposited  in  the  Public  Offices ;  but  so  far  ttoxa.  Otterspool  being 
open  to  the  riTer*  it  appears  to  me  to  be  closed,  as  now.  The  house  of  Otters- 
pool  stands  chiefly  in  Toxletb,  and  was  formerly  called  tlie  "  Lower  Lodge,"  the 
**  Higher  Lodge"  being  the  old  house  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  Piinee's  Pairk. 
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erected  circa  December,  ]  779,  at  a  cost  of  £2489  128.  7d., 
inclnding  cottages  for  workmen,  by  Mr.  Alexander,  afterwards 
Alexander  and  Tate.  The  amount  stated  on  the  aathority  of 
a  note  from  Mr.  T.  to  E.  E. 

The  general  lines  of  low  water  have  undergone  little  change 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  fisherman  now  living.  The 
lands  adjoining  the  shore  are  continually  washing  away,  and 
more  so  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  than  formerly. 
Edward  Miller  of  Garston,  fisherman,  aged  68,  has  known 
the  shore  all  his  life,  and  he  and  his  father  have  rented  the 
fishyards  during  the  time  Mr.  Blackbume  has  been  lord  of 
the  manor.  He  recollects  Caryl  Appleton,  James  Potter, 
Nathan  Miles,  and  others,  old  men,  now  dead  (1828),  who  had 
the  fishyards  on  the  shore,  and  paid  rent  to  Lady  Beauclerk 
for  them  ;  says  all  persons  paid  for  shingle  and  gravel  taken 
from  the  shore ;  only  he  and  William  Cook  have  any  fish- 
yards in  Garston  ;  that  very  few  fish  are  taken  in  consequence 
of  the  destruction  by  dye-water,  &c.,  from  Manchester,  &c. 
The  L.  W.  mark  is  partly  as  it  has  always  been ;  but  the 
banks  have  very  much  washed  away,  particularly  within  the 
last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years.  A  bank  is  forming  on  the 
rocks  at  the  saltworks. 

The  Duchy  of  Lancaster  has  several  (pieces  of)  detached 
land  in  the  Township,  and  at  that  part  called  Aigburth. 
About  the  year  1788  Mr.  Richard  Kent  of  Liverpool  pur- 
chased the  manor  of  Garston  from  the  Corporation,  per 
Messrs.  Ashton  and  Gerrard,  for  £2200. 

Messrs.  Peter  Baker  and  John  Dawson  (who)  held  the 

manor  of  Garston,  and  also  certain  leasehold  lands  at  Garston, 

by  letters  patent  from  the  crown  for  a  term  of  years,  did,  in 

the  lifetime  of  Richard  Kent,  contract  to  sell  the  same  to 

Richard  Gerrard  and  James  Gerrard ;  and  the  same  Richard 

Kent  afterwards  contracted  to  purchase  the  same  premises 

from  the  said  Richard  and  James  Gerrard,  which  premises 

m2 
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Bichard  Kent  by  his  will  expressed  to  have  been  purchased 
from  Messrs.  Ashton  and  Gerrard  ;  and  after  the  death  of  the 
said  Richard  Kent,  they,  the  said  Baker  and  Dawson,  by  in- 
denture 8rd  and  4th  January,  1791,  by  direction  of  Bichard 
and  James  Gerrard,  for  £2200,  convey  the  said  manor  of 
Garston,  and  also  the  said  leasehold  premises,  to  £.  Kent, 
T.  Naylor,  and  Bichard  Wood,  as  trustees  of  the  will  of  the 
said  Bichard  Kent. 

2nd  February,  1793. — The  manor  of  Garston,  with  the 
leasehold  purchased  by  Mr.  John  Blackbume,  who  leased 
that  part  of  the  shore  on  which  the  saltworks  are  erected  to 
Mr.  Patten  and  Mr.  Hornby,  trustees  under  the  will  of  John 
Blackbume  of  Orford.  See  Mr.  Blackbume's  Act  to  change 
the  site  of  the  Saltworks,  83  Geo.  Ill,  1793. 

Leasehold  lands  in  Garston  called  "  Savoy  lands,"  granted 
to  Topham  Beauclerk  for  twenty  and  a  half  years,  commenc- 
ing 22nd  May,  1786,  under  letters  patent  dated  3l6t  May, 
1776,  shall  be  vested  in  the  Executors  of  Bichard  Kent,  from 
and  after  the  1st  June,  1793,  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of 
twenty  and  a  half  years  ;  lease  expired  1 800. 

Note.  A  road  to  communicate  with  the  Saltworks  from 
Whindown  Lane,  not  less  than  thirty  feet  wide  on  the  strand, 
for  the  use  of  the  public. 

Savoy  Lands.  iO//i  August,  1827. — Certain  lands  in 
Garston,  leased  by  the  Crown  to  Mr.  Blackbume  for  eighteen 
years  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  days^  at  the  annual  rent 
of  £76.  See  Commissioners'  Beports  on  Woods  and  Forests, 
1812.  (?) 

In  1 793  there  were  fishyards  on  the  rocks  where  the  salt- 
works now  are ;  previously  to  that  date  Mr.  Williams  had 
erected  vitriol  works  on  the  strand.  Note.  The  north  side 
of  the  pool  is  called  waste. 

Henry  Carter  of  Garston  (overseer)  has  a  plan  of  houses 
in  Garston,  with  an  account  of  manorial  claims,  &c. 
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The  following  inclosares  and  embankments  have  taken 
place : — In  the  year  1 780,  Messrs.  Tate,  Alexander  and  Wilson 
inclosed  a  part  of  the  strand  at  the  mouth  of  Otterspool  (now 
the  property  of  Mr.  Moss),  and  erected  thereon  a  snuff  mill, 
with  its  appurtenances;  in  the  year  1816,  Mr.  Moss  pur- 
chased all  the  lord  of  the  manor  s  interest  in  the  strand  in 
front  of  his  property  there,  and  made  some  further  embank- 
ments ;  subsequently  a  few  other  individuals  (Miss  Parr,  Mr. 
Salisbury,  Mr.  Richard  and  Mr.  Arnold  Harrison),  purchased 
the  interest  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  the  strand  opposite 
to  their  properties,  and  have  embanked  the  same  against  the 
tide  (1828.) 

The  general  line  of  tide  mark  is  not  subject  to  any  great 
deviation  now,  except  with  the  continual  wasting  of  the  steep 
clay  banks  which  abut  the  river ;  the  strand  is  in  the  same 
state  it  has  been  in  for  a  great  many  years  (1839). 

Mr.  Eyes,  it  will  be  perceived,  was  unable  to  clear  up  part 
of  the  history  of  the  ownership  of  the  manor,  and  of  parts 
of  the  township  ;  through  the  kindness  of  various  gentlemen^ 
I  have  been  enabled  to  supply  some  of  the  omissions.* 

In  1736,  after  the  demise,  without  sons,  of  het  six  uncles, 
on  whom  and  their  heirs  male  the  estates  had  been  entailed 
by  her  father,  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress-at-law  of  Thomas 
Norris,  late  of  Speke  Hall,  being  then  thirty-six  years  of  age, 
contracted  marriage  with  Lord  Sidney  Beauclerk,  of  the 
St.  Albans  family.  Being  seized  of  the  manor  or  lordship  of 
Garston,  and  divers  messuages,  lands  and  hereditaments  there 
and  in  other  places,  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  her  ancestors 
for  many  generations.  Miss  Norris,  with  the  consent  of  her 
intended  husband,  did  vest  that  property  in  Sir  Thomas 
Aston,  Bart.,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Reeve,  in  trust  for  her 
heirs. 

•  My  acknowledgments   are    especially  dne  to  Bey.  G.  Sandbach,  Messrs. 
Ughtbody,  Macintyre,  Sharman,  Tinne,  Watts,  and  Whitley  and  Maddock, 
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Lord  Sidney  Beauclerk  is  described  as  fifth  son  of  the  first 
Dake  of  St.  Albans,  and  a  man  of  bad  character.  He  was 
Vice-Chamberlain  in  174$L  Sir  0.  H.  Williams  calls  him 
"  worthless  Sydney."  He  was  notorious  for  panting  after  the 
fortunes  of  the  old  and  childless.  Being  very  handsome,  he 
had  almost  persuaded  Lady  Betty  Germaine,  hi  her  old  age, 
to  marry  him,  but  she  was  dissuaded  by  the  Duke  of  Dorset 
and  her  relations.  He  failed  also  in  obtaining  the  fortune  of 
Sir  Thomas  Beeve,  G.J.C.P.,  whom  he  used  to  attend  on 
circuit  with  a  view  of  ingratiating  himself.  At  length  he 
induced  Mr.  Topham  of  Windsor  to  leave  his  estate  to  him. 
He  died  in  1744,  leaving  one  son,  Topham  Beauclerk,  Esq.* 

We  can  thus  conjecture  why  Sir  Thomas  Reeve  was  one  of 
the  trustees  to  the  marriage  settlement;  the  other  trustee. 
Sir  Thomas  Aston,  was  probably  the  uncle  of  Miss  Norris, 
and  a  trustee  of  the  marriage  settlement  of  her  mother,  Mag- 
dalen,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Willoughby  Aston,  Bart.  In 
addition  to  the  two  Astons,  the  other  trustees  to  the  latter 
settlement  were  Catherine  Norris,  widow,  mother  of  the  bride- 
groom, Thomas  Norris ;  Edward  Norris,  M.D.,  his  brother ; 
Edmund  Jodrell,  Esq. ;  and  John  Hardware,  Esq. 

Outliving  her  husband.  Lady  Mary  Beauclerk,  by  will 
dated  12th  June,  1766,  bequeathed  the  manor  of  Garston, 
and  manors  messuages,  farms,  tenements  and  hereditaments 
in  Garston,  Hale,  Aigburth,  or  any  other  place  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  to  Balph  Leycester  of  Toft,  and  Henry  Wright 
of  Mobberley,  both  in  the  county  of  Chester,  in  trust  for  her 
only  child  Topham  Beauclerk  and  his  heirs. 

In  December,  1768,  Beauclerk  contracted  marriage  with 
Lady  Diana  Spencer  of  the  Marlborough  fami]y,t  and  in  the 

•  Lord  Dover's  NoUb  on  Hot,  WalpoUt  Lettert  to  Mann,  vol.  I,  p.  $07, 
ed.  1883.  The  Norris  Papers,  (Chetham  Society),  by  Thomas  Hey  wood,  Esq.. 
F.8.A.,  p.  15.  For  forther  information  respectiog  the  Deaoclerks  vidt  the 
Walpole  correspondence  paxttm. 

f  She  had  been  divorced  from  Lord  BoUngbroke  throagb  an  intrigue  with 
Mr.  Beanderk, 
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Bettlement  vested  the  manor  of  Garston  and  all  his  property 
in  Great  Britain  in  Lord  Charles  Speneer,  brother  to  his 
bride,  and  John  Turton,  M.D. 

Mary  Norris  succeeded  to  estates  which  probably  were 
serioasly  encumbered  by  her  great  grandfather,  Sir  William 
Norris,  K.6.  ( 1 603),  who  was  a  spendthrift.  He  was  nephew 
of  the  Sir  William  who  fell  unmarried  at  Musselburgh ;  and 
grandfather  of  Sir  William  Norris,  Bart.,  ambassador  to 
Aurengzebe,  1698-1702,  the  only  baronet  in  the  family ;  and 
whose  sword  of  state  forms  part  of  the  civic  regalia,  so-oaUed, 
in  Liverpool.  Neither  Lord  Sidney  Beauclerk  nor  his  son 
appears  to  have  nursed  the  estates,  and  consequently,  after 
being  deeply  mortgaged  to  Fysh  Coppinger  and  others,  they 
were  finally  dismembered  and  sold  in  1 775  and  subsequent 
years.  Topham  Beauclerk  was  one  of  the  literary  circle 
which  included  Johnson  and  Reynolds ;  the  latter  painted 
his  wife's  portrait.  Beauclerk  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Literary  Club,  and  died  in  1780.* 

In  February,  1 779,  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of 
Liverpool,  as  the  Corporation  was  then  styled,  purchased  the 
manorial  rights  of  Garston,  with  the  intention,  it  is  said,  of 
making  some  regulation  respecting  the  fisheries  in  the  Mersey. 
Their  intentions,  however,  like  some  of  those  avowed  by  their 
successors,  appear  to  have  been  speedily  abandoned  :  in  April 
of  the  following  year  they  disposed  of  the  manor  to  Peter 
Baker  and  John  Dawson  in  equal  moieties,  in  fee,  under 
certain  provisoes  and  restrictions,  and  with  certain  reserva- 
tions, all  of  which  were  surrendered  Febraary,  1 786. 

In  January,  1791,  Baker  and  Dawson  conveyed  their 
undivided  moieties  to  Elizabeth  Kent,  widow,  Thomas  Naylor 
and  Bichard  Wood,  trustees  and  executors  of  the  will  of 
Bichard  Kent  deceased,  upon  the  trusts  and  for  the  purposes 

*  Croker's  Boswell,  app.,  vol.  1. 
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mentioned  respecting  the  same  in  Kent's  wiU :  the  contract  to 
sell  having  heen  entered  into  with  Kent  himself. 

Elizabeth  daughter  of  Kent  had  been  married  to  Lord 
Henry  Murray,  a  member  of  the  Athol  family;  and  under 
deed  dated  February,  1793,  Murray  and  John  Blackbume  of 
Liverpool  joined  in  obtaining,  at  the  sole  expense  of  the 
latter,  an  Act  of  Parliament  33  George  III,  for  destroying  the 
entail  under  the  provisions  of  Kent's  will,  and  enabling  his 
trustees  and  executors  to  dispose  of  the  Garston  estate ;  and 
for  other  purposes.  The  act,  inter  alia,  recites  that  Kent 
directed  his  executors,  after  having  paid  for  the  manor  of 
Garston,  purchased  of  Ashton  Gerard*  for  £2,200,  to  assign 
it  to  Lord  Henry  Murray  and  his  son  and  his  heirs :  that 
Baker  and  Dawson  being  seized  in  fee  of  the  manor,  and 
possessing  also  certain  leasehold  land  in  Garston,  held  by 
letters  patent  of  the  Grown  for  a  term  of  years,  did  sell  the 
same  to  B.  &  J.  Gerrard  (representatives  of  A.  Gerrard),  and 
they  to  Kent ;  and  in  consideration  of  £2,200  did  convey  the 
same  to  the  trustees  of  Kent's  will :  that  Thomas  Williams 
being  seized  in  fee  of  a  piece  of  waste  land  or  shore  of  the 
river  Mersey,  on  the  south  side  of  the  gut  or  sluice  running 
from  the  Mill  dale,  being  100  yards  in  length,  and  reaching 
down  to  low  water  mark,  and  adjoining  the  said  manor,  did 
convey  the  same,  January,  1798,  to  Kent's  trustees:  that 
Lord  Henry  Murray  leaving  Liverpool  and  breaking  the 
connection  between  his  residence  and  Garston,  and  that  the 
yearly  income  from  the  manor  of  the  freehold  of  Garston 
with  the  wastes,  chief  rents,  houses  and  lands,  &c.,  including 
the  said  piece  of  waste  land  or  shore,  amounted  to  only 
£10  9s.  Id.,  and  the  yearly  income  from  the  leasehold 
premises  to  £56  Is.,  the  unexpired  term  being  fourteen  years, 
and  that  the  parties  interested  under  Kent's  will  were  willing 
to  sell  the  whole  premises  for  £2,200  ;  agreement  for  purchase 

*  probably  «  clerioal  error  for  Aihton  and  Oerrud.    See  sabseqaentlj,  p.  176. 
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by  John  Blackbnme ;  proposal  by  Blackbame  to  lease  part  of 
the  manor  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Liverpool  Salt  Works :  and 
it  was  enacted — 

1.  That  the  site  of  the  Liverpool  works  be  sold. 

2.  Out  of  proceeds  that  Blackburne  be  paid  £260  on  giving 
lease  of  shore,  and  balance  in  erecting  works,  &c. 

8  and  4.  Receipts  of  trustees  to  be  a  good  discharge. 

5.  The  manor  vested  in  Trustees  discharged  of  Kent's 
trusts,  !>.,  the  manor  and  its  rights,  and  the  chief  rents  of 
£6  5s.  1  Id.,  issuing  from  estates  of  inheritance ;  all  chiefs 
and  quits,  [excepting  Garston  chapel  and  its  presentation, 
the  chapel  yard  and  appurtenances  ;  the  mill  dale  containing 
5  acres  1  rood  (customary  measure),  and  the  several  mill 
pools,  the  ground  of  the  mill  as  described ;  also  a  piece  of 
land  adjoining  mill  dale,  and  extending  from  the  cut  or  sluice 
running  through  the  same  to  the  shore  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  thereof  one  hundred  yards  to  low  water  mark ; 
and  to  P.  Baker  the  right  of  carting  gravel  &o,  to  his  house 
and  grounds,  Mosley  Hill],  the  manors  &c.  purchased  by  the 
Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Burgesses  of  Liverpool  from  Beauclerk : 
two  closes  called  Humber  Dale  and  Bettick  (?  bittock,  a  small 
piece),  1  acre  1  rood,  customary  measure ;  house  belonging 
to  Guthbert  Bisbrown,  since  purchased  by  the  Mayor  &c., 
manor  as  above ;  shore  running  from  Mill  Dale ;  and  other 
premises  comprised  in  letters  patent  dated  31st  May,  1776, 
and  granted  to  Beauclerk  for  twenty  and  a  half  years,  from 
22nd  May,  1786. 

The  conveyance  under  this  act  appears  not  to  have  been 
completed  until  June,  1 799,  by  Naylor  and  Wood  the  sur- 
viving trustees  and  executors  of  Kent. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Blackburne,  December,  1798,  purchased 
from  Joseph  Gaton  then  of  Liverpool,  theretofore  of  Garston, 
mariner,  for  £2,500,  a  farm  which  Caton  had  bought  for  £  1 ,600 
in  February,  1779,  containing  25  acres  1  rood  15  poles,  of 
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8  yards  to  the  rod  or  pole,  the  Long  Meadow,  Chapel  Oroft, 
Great  Man  Acre,  Little  Man  Acre,  Large  Windows  (?  Whin- 
down),  Little  Windows,  Further  Windows,  Great  Bank  Hey 
and  Little  Hey. 

In  September,  1765,  three  closes,  including  Within  Hey 
and  Within  Croft,  comprising  thirteen  acres,  formerly  in 
possession  of  Edward  Ellison  of  Bainford,  yeoman,  and 
Cook  8  Croft  containing  two  acres,  all  large  measure,  were 
conveyed  to  two  persons  named  Jackson  and  Newhouse,  by 
whom  they  were  conveyed  to  Blackbume  in  1798. 

In  1820  John  Blackbume  by  his  will  devised  and  appointed 
Wavertree  Hall  and  the  lands  thereto,  copyhold  of  inheri- 
tance ;  the  manor  of  Garston ;  buildings,  land  and  colliery  in 
AndertoD,  county  Chester,  and  in  Parr ;  and  all  his  real  estate 
in  Liverpool  and  elsewhere  to  his  wife  Eleanor,  his  son-in-law, 
Thomas  Hawkes  of  Himley,  county  Stafford,  and  his  cousin, 
Bev.  Thomas  Blackbume,  Warden  of  Manchester,  in  tmst, 
after  paying  certain  bequests,  for  his  daughter  Alice  Anna, 
wife  of  Thomas  Hawkes,  with  remainder  to  Hawkes  if  she 
should  not  other\>ise  dispose  of  the  property,  in  trust  for  the 
cliildren  of  his  daughter,  in  default  of  children  to  his  brother 
Thomas  Blackbume.  In  1 823  Isaac  Blackbume  of  Warrington 
was  substituted  for  Rev.  Thos.  Blackbume,  deceased.  In  ]  825 
Alexander  Samuel  Duff  of  Clifton,  Somerset,  was  appointed 
joint  executor.  Under  this  will  Mrs.  Hawkes  had  power  of 
absolute  disposal  reserved  to  her,  which  she  exercised  in 
1 823,  and  conveyed  the  property  to  Joseph  Bedish  of  Liver- 
pool, accountant,  for  the  purpose  of  sale  by  public  auction 
or  private  treaty ;  and  eventually  the  principiJ  part  of  the 
property,  with  the  manorial  rights,  were  sold  to  the  Garston 
Land  Company,  which  comprised  some  of  the  most  influential 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  St.  Helens  Canal  and  Bailway 
Company.  Nevertheless  I  believe  that  the  Duchy  has  recently 
advanced  a  claim  to  the  manorial  rights. 
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Richard  Kent  appears  to  have  been  an  enterprising  mer« 
chant  in  Liverpool.  It  is  recorded  that  the  ship  Kent,  of 
1 100  tons,  was  launched  from  Mr.  Baker's  yard  in  April,  1 773, 
the  largest  merchantman  then  bnilt  in  the  North  of  England ; 
and  in  March,  1775,  the  ship  William,  the  first  Green- 
landman  launched  here,  from  Mr.  Sutton's  yard  for  Mr.  B. 
Kent.  He  resided  in  Duke  Street,  and  I  believe  his  name 
was  given  to  Kent  Street,  probably  in  1773,  when  we  are  told 
the  streets  in  the  town  were  named  and  the  houses  numbered 
for  the  first  time,  by  order  of  the  Vestry ;  there  were  then 
230  squares,  streets,  alleys,  &c.,  412  houses  untenanted,  and 
the  poors*  rate  2s.  2d.  in  the  JE.*  In  1774  Mr.  Kent's  name 
appears  among  the  gentlemen  elected  members  of  the  then 
Chamber  of  Commerce.t 

The  price  paid  by  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  for  their 
purchase  was  £1950,  and  Baker  and  Dawson  paid  £2387  in 
equal  moieties. 

Peter  Baker  was  a  shipbuilder,  from  whose  yard  were 
launched  not  only  the  Kent,  but  other  vessels  both  naval  and 
mercantile.  John  Dawson,  subsequently  his  partner,  had 
been  captain  of  the  privateer  Mentor,  28  guns,  belonging  to 
Baker  &  Co.,  which,  in  October,  1778,  made  prize  of  the 
French  East  Indiaman,  Carnatic,  valued  at  £135,000.J 
Amongst  other  spoil  a  box  of  diamonds  was  discovered  on 
board,  to  the  no  small  satisfaction  of  the  Captain.  Baker 
was  Dawson's  father-in-law,  and  very  likely  a  partner  in  the 
privateering  adventure,  as  afterwards  in  the  shipyard,  and  in 
the  manor  of  Garston,  which  may  have  formed  a  temporary 
investment  for  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  prize.  Mossley 
Hill  House  was  erected  out  of  the  same  proceeds,  and  for 
some  time  bore  the  derisive  pseudonym  of  "  Carnatic  Hall." 

The  Baker-Dawson,  whose  name  appears  on  Bennison's 
map,  was  the  son  of  Captain  Dawson. 

•  Chr^i  Annah,  f  Bainet*  Liverpool,  p.  444. 

{  Gore^t  Annals.     Baines,  p.  456. 
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As  one  of  the  customary  honours  conferred  on  the  pos- 
sessors of  wealth,  Mr.  Baker  was  of  course  appointed  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace ;  and  it  is  related  that  a  thief,  having  heen  caught 
in  the  act  of  purloining  some  blankets  belonging  to  a  neigh- 
bouring farmer,  was  brought  before  his  Worship.  It  does  not 
appear  that  his  legal  learning  was  very  profound,  or  that  he 
had  supplied  himself  with  a  substitute  in  a  clerk  ;  so  turning 
over  a  volume,  Burns*  Justice^  he  observed  that  he  could  not 
find  any  law  for  blankets  !  ''  But  meastur,'*  said  Hodge  in- 
dignantly, "  be*ant  there  naa  laa  for  staling  a  mon  s  guds  ?" 
On  this  hint  it  appears  the  blindness  of  justice  disappeared, 
and  the  culprit  was  appropriately  disposed  of,  perhaps,  as  he 
gazed  on  the  privateer  s-man  magistrate,  feeling  with  Captain 
Macheath — 

"  Since  laws  were  made  for  every  degree, 

To  curb  vice  in  others  as  well  as  in  me, 

I  wonder  there's  not  better  company 

On  Tyburn  tree." 

Baker,  if  my  conjecture  is  correct,  was  elected  Mayor  1795, 
and  died  in  office  February  7th,  1796;  he  had  been  Bailiff 
in  1786. 

Tn  April,  1814,  John  Blackbume,  who  is  then  described  as 

late  of  Liverpool,  more  late  of  Garston,  then  of  Hawford 

Hall,  county  Worcester,  conveyed  to  Arnold  Harrison, 

The  strand  in  front  of  the  land  belonging  to  Ashton  Byrom, 
lately  contracted  to  be  sold  by  Byrom  to  Harrison,  with  all  and 
singular  the  fisheries,  rights,  privileges,  franchises,  immunities, 
advantages  and  appurtenances  thereto  ;  the  sole  and  exdusiTe 
right  of  collecting  sea  tang  and  sea  weed,  slutch,  shilly,  sand 
and  gravel  off  the  said  shore ;  and  of  putting  up  and  erecting  fish 
yards  or  fish  garths,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  fish  and  fry  in  the 
said  river,  and  of  using  any  other  engine  or  contrivance  for  that 
purpose  which  he,  Blackbume,  was  then  entitled  to  use;  and  all 
other  the  manorial  rights  which  he,  Blackbume,  had  over  the  said 
piece  of  land  and  shore  as  fully  and  efiectually,  &o. 

John  Blackbume  of  Liverpool,  probably  the  same  who  was 
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one  of  the  Baili£fs  1755,  and  Mayor  1760,  was  the  grand- 
father of  .John  Blackbame  of  Orford  or  Hawford,  and,  I 
believe,  a  scion  of  the  family  of  Hale.  There  appears  to 
have  been  two  Acts  of  Parliament  required  for  the  removal 
of  the  saltworks  from  Liverpool  to  Garston,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  meet  with  a  copy  of  either.  The  tenor  of  one 
of  these  Acts  has  been  given  above  (p.  168.)  The  other, 
83  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  33,  repeals  so  much  of  1  Anne,  cap.  21,  as 
prohibits  the  refining  of  Bocksalt,  &c.,  except  within  ten 
miles  of  the  pits  from  where  taken.  With  respect  to  the 
works  at  Garston,  power  is  given  to  erect  saltpans,  &c.,  there ; 
as  soon  as  new  salt  works  shall  be  begun  to  be  used  the  works 
in  Liverpool  to  be  discontinued.  A  public  Act.  The  site  of 
the  saltworks  in  liverpool  was  advertised  for  sale  by  auction, 
Ist  May,  1798,  in  the  Star  and  Garter,  Paradise  Street ;  and 
that  of  the  Vitriol  Works  in  Garston  on  ^st  October,  1799,* 
in  the  Globe  Tavern,  John  Street,  both  sales  at  six  p.m.  The 
first  advertisement  sets  forth  "  the  works  being  now  removed 
"  to  Garston." 

I  suppose  that  John  Blackbume,  the  younger,  who  was 
appointed  one  of  the  undertakers  for  the  management  of  the 
Sankey  Brook  navigation  in  1757,  was  subsequently  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  manor  of  Garston. 

The  lands  held  by  Topham  Beauclerk,  under  Letters  Patent, 
were  commonly  called  or  known  as  the  "  Savoy  Lands,"  and 
consisted  of  the  following  plots  : — 

The  Abbott's  Yard,  i  rood,  Garston. 

Aigburth  Hey,  2  acres,  Aigburth. 

The  Croft  by  the  Tythebarn,  1  acre,  Garston. 

The  Yard  (?  called  also  tlie  Grange  Heys),  3  acres,  Aigburth. 

*  After  describing  the  works,  and  their  appurtenances,  the  advertisement 
proceeds : — With  an  excellent  house,  lately  bailt,  and  a  good  garden,  suitable 
for  the  Manager  or  Director,  and  upwards  of  5a.  of  good  land  of  large  measure, 
with  a  great  number  of  beautiftil  oak  and  other  trees,  the  whole  forming  that 
beautiful  spot,  well  known  as  Garston  Mill  dale. — Oore*t  General  Advertiier, 
September,  1790. 
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Gnwle  Croft,  8  roods,  Oarstoo. 

Whyndore  (?  Whin  down),  2  acres,  Garston. 

Benty  Hey,  2  acres,  Aigburth. 

One  close,  1  acre,  Aigburth. 

Benty  Hey,  1}  acre,  Garston. 

Six  Acres  (2  closes),  6  acres,  Aigburth,  and  abutting  upon  the  rirer 
Mersey,  sometime  parcel  of  the  dissolved  abbey  of  Whalley,  and 
late  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the  late  dissolved  hospital  of 
the  Savoy. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  when  and  why  the  freehold 
was  alienated.  The  areas,  I  presome,  are  the  large  measure. 
Some  of  the  lots  mentioned  are  represented  in  the  accompany- 
ing map,  taken  from  a  survey,  undated,  but  subsequent  to 
John  Tarleton  s  succession,  among  the  abstracts  of  title  of 
the  Garston  Land  Company,  in  the  custody  of  Messrs.  Whitley 
and  Maddock. 

Some  doubt  having  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  convey* 
ance  of  April,  1780,  operated  as  a  good  and  effectual  convey- 
ance  in  law,  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  in  April,  1833,  did 
grant,  alien,  enfeoff  and  confirm  to  Harrison  the  fee  simple 
of  and  in  the  strand,  with  all  the  appurtenant  manorial  rights. 

In  September,  1885,  Mr.  Harrison  conveyed  his  interest  in 
the  strand,  and  his  share  of  the  manorial  rights,  to  Thomas 
Haines  Banning,  M.D.,  and  William  Banning,  both  of  Liver- 
pool, and  Bev.  Benjamin  Banning,  of  Croft  within  Winwick, 
executors  and  trustees  under  the  will  of  Thomas  Banning, 
deceased,  sometime  Postmaster  of  Liverpool. 

In  December,  1838,  the  Banniugs  executed  a  conveyance 
of  the  strand  to  John  Woolwright,  silk  mercer,  of  Liverpool, 
who  paid  £1000.  The  area  is  not  given ;  but  I  may  mention, 
by  the  way,  that  in  December,  1880,  Mr.  Vyner  paid  JE300 
for  54  acres  4^  perches  lying  between  high  and  low  water,  in 
a  creek  in  the  river  Mersey  called  Wallasey  Pool.* 

On  the  same  day,  1838,  the  Bannings  also  conveyed  to 

*  Appendix  eighth  Report  H.  M.  Commissioners  Woods,  Forests,  &c.,  1831. 
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Woolwright,  for  «£6000,  a  parcel  of  land,  20a.  2r.  17p.  statote, 
which  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  strand  above-men- 
tioned, and  is  described  in  one  of  the  earlier  abstracts  as 

All  that  messuage  &c.  with  the  appurtenances  in  Aigburth  within 
GhirBtoni  and  the  several  closes  of  land  known  by  the  names  of  the 
PJumb  Meadows,  Garden  Croft  and  lane,  the  Croft,  the  Under  Croft 
and  garden,  and  the  Lower  Slutch  Croft,  contcuning  12  acres  2  roods 
14  poles,  large  measure;  and  also  all  that  messuage  &c.,  and  the 
closes  kuowD  as  the  Two  Green  Heys,  the  Meadow  and  the  old  Sea 
Hey,  containing  7  acres  1  rood  11  poles,  of  the  same  measure ;  and 
also  those  two  closes  called  Williams  Fields,  containing  1  acre  3  roods 
4  polee,* 

which  had  been  conveyed,  February,  1 775,  to  Thomas  Hatton, 
of  Warrington,  chapman ;  from  whom  they  passed  to  his 
daughter  Alice,  wife  of  one  Edward  Wilson.  Mrs.  Wilson 
had  several  children ;  one  of  her  daughters  was  married  to 
John  Clarke,  of  Ashfield,  West  Derby,  who  was  Mayor  in 
1809.  From  Mrs.  Wilson's  representatives  the  property  passed, 
in  January,  1808,  to  Ashton  Byrom,  of  Liverpool,  merchant, 
and  to  William  Ewart,  of  Liverpool,  merchant,  in  trust  for 
A.  B.,  "  and  to  prevent  any  present  or  future  wife  from  being 
"  dowable  out  of  the  said  hereditaments." 

In  November,  1814,  Byrom  conveyed  his  interest  to  Arnold 
Harrison  ;  and  in  September,  1835,  Harrison  conveyed  to  the 
Bannings  the  parcels  above  mentioned,  retaining  the  remainder. 

Among  other  property  which  passed  to  John  Blackbume 
were  the  buildings  and  lands  called  Carters  and  the  Croft, 
with  parcels  thereunto  belonging,  containing  in  the  whole 
30a.  Ir.  27p.  large  measure;  purchased  from  Beauclerk  for 
£2872,  by  William  Bramwell  of  Liverpool,  merchant,  who 
went  out  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  was  a  navy  contractor, 
and  died  in  Kingston,  Jamaica.  He  seems  in  anticipation  to 
have  executed  a  conveyance  to  Arthur  Heywood  the  elder, 
Richard  Heywood,  and  Arthur   Heywood  the  younger,   of 

*  Doubt  is  thrown  in  the  abstract  on  the  correctness  of  these  measurements, 
and  they  are  probably  yery  erroneoas. 
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Liverpool,  bankers,  to  whom  he  was  nnder  pecuniary  obliga- 
tions ;  but  legal  difficulties  having  arisen  his  widow  resumed 
the  estates,  paying  therefor  to  the  Heywoods  £3262  178.,  out 
of  which  they  were  to  satisfy  the  heir-at-law  and  nephew 
with  £316.  In  October,  1797,  Mrs.  Bramwell  conveyed  to 
Blackbume  for  £3473  6s.,  who  in  November,  1816,  conveyed 
to  John  Leigh  of  Liverpool,  gentleman,  and  Roger  Wright 
Hawkes  of  Dudley,  county  Worcester,  trustees  of  the  marriage 
settlement  of  Alice  Anna  Hawkes,  in  trust  for  sale.  This 
land  lay  to  the  north  of  the  pool ;  the  names  of  the  several 
fields  confirm  my  conjecture  that  this  was  the  situation  of  the 
waste  referred  to  in  the  Whalley  Coucher  Book.  There  are 
four  fields  bearing  the  name  of  Oulton  Moor,  perhaps  derived 
from  the  five  holts*  before-mentioned ;  others  called  dales,  a 
term  which  here,  as  in  Ainsdale,  seems  to  signify  divisions  or 
allotments,  rather  than  dingle  or  valley,  a  meaning  which 
seems  to  be  preserved  in  the  phrase,  a  deal  of  oards,  from 
A.S.  dael.  Probably  the  name  of  the  Grassendales  has  a 
similar  origin  ;  and  perhaps  Kirkdale,  in  the  parish  of  Walton, 
was  an  allotment  to  the  Church,  and  so  designated  as  the 
Church  allotment  of  land ;  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
record  of  a  church  there  in  early  times ;  it  may  have  been 
Earl  Godfrey's  "  township."  In  the  conveyance  to  Bramwell 
the  roads  across  the  field  or  ground  near  Garston  Dingle, 
called  the  mill  dale,  are  extinguished.  The  name  Grassendale 
appears  to  indicate  grazing  land ;  and  suggests  that  the  word 
grazing^  and  its  congeners  graze ^  graziery  &c.,  are  derivatives 
from  grass  rather  than  from  the  French  razer^  which  is  the 
root  assigned  in  the  dictionaries. 

Garston  Mills  also  passed  to  Blackbume  for  £5050  in 
June,  1792  :  they  were  purchased  in  1777  from  Beauclerk  by 
John  Dunbabin  of  Liverpool,  stationer,  for  £2328  ;  his  con- 
veyance included  the  water  corn  mills,  drying  kilns,  ware- 

*  p.  152. 


houses  and  other  buildings,  the  mill  gear,  toll  or  mulcture  oi 

the  mills,  the  mill  dams,  Dickenson's  house  and  Stock's  croft, 

in  all  about  8a.  12p. ;  and  the  mill  dale,  containing  26a.  8r. 

In  1789  the  mill  property,  without  the  mill  dale,  was  sold  to 

Anthony  Bourbelon  de  Bonnieul  for  «£dl60.     The  mill  dale 

was  sold  by  Dunbabin  in  1783  to  Nicholas  Ashton  (?  of 

Woolton)  and  James  Gerrard,  M.D.,  of  Liverpool,  for  £700. 

It  is  described  as  lying  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 

cut  or  sluice  running  through  the  mill  dale,  and  with  this 

were  sold  two  other  pieces  of  waste.   Kent  purchased  Ashton's 

moiety,  June,  1789,  and  Gerrard's,  March,  1790.    In  1791 

Baker  and  Dawson,  as  lords  of  the  manor,  joined  Kent's 

representatives  in  a  conveyance  of  the  fee  simple  of  the  waste 

to  Thomas  Williams,  of  Llandaw,  Anglesey,  Esq.,  whose 

executors  and  heirs-at-law  conveyed  to  Blackbume,  Septem* 

ber,  1816. 

In  February,  1775,  Topham  Beauclerk,  then  of  Adelphi 

Building  in  the  Strand,  conveyed  to  Thomas  Banner,  of 

Liverpool,  innkeeper. 

All  that  messuage  &c.  and  the  several  closes  &c.  lately  commonly 
known  as  Bank  Hey,  the  Long  Hey,  the  Croft,  the  Meadow,  the 
Great  Green  Hey,  the  Gorsey  Hey,  Nearer  Gorsey  Hey  and  the  Green 
Heys,  containing  in  the  whole  10a.  8r.  25p.,  of  the  large  measure 
of  eight  yards  to  the  pole. 

This  property  was  bequeathed  by  Banner  to  his  son-in-law, 
John  Keay,  of  Liverpool,  gentleman,  and  his  friend,  Nicholas 
Grooke,  of  Liverpool,  tea  dealer,  in  trust  for  his  son  Samuel 
Banner,  with  instructions  to  sell ;  and  accordingly  in  August, 
1812,  they  did  convey  it.  to  William  Hope. 

The  schedule  accompanying  Banner's  title  enumerates  the 
following  among  other  deeds,  showing  that  this  part  of  the 
Garston  estate  was  vested  in  the  Norris  family  in  1652,  and 
probably  the  whole  of  their  Garston  estate  belonged  to  them 
at  that  time. 

Indenture  tripartite  28th  June,  1653,  between  Thomas  Norris,  of 
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the  first  part,  William  Garway,  John  Garway,  John  Fleetwood  and 
Boger  Bradshaw,  Esquires,  of  the  second  part,  and  James  Winstanley 
and  William  Armitage,  of  the  third  part. 

The  tenor  of  this  instrument  is  not  given ;  most  probably 
it  was  the  settlement  contingent  on  the  marriage  of  Thomas 
Norris^  grandfather  of  Lady  Beauclerk^  with  Eatherine 
Garway. 

Indenture  dated  Ist  July,  1602,  between  Thomas  Norris,  Esquire, 
son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Norris  by  Katherine  his  wife,  of  the  first 
part,  Edward  Fleetwood  and  Lawrence  Rawethome,  Esquires,  of  the 
second  part,  William  Berry  and  Richard  Houghton,  gentlemen,  of  the 
third  part ; 

Articles  of  Agreement  indented  Ist  November,  1605.  between  Sir 
Willoughby  Aston,  Bart,  of  the  one  part,  and  Thomas  Norris,  of  the 
other  part ; 

Indentures  of  Lease  and  Release,  being  tripartite,  and  made  25th 
and  26th  December,  1606,  between  the  said  Thomas  Norris,  of  the 
first  part.  Sir  Roger  Bradshaw,  Bart.,  Sir  John  Crew,  Knight,  of  the 
second  part,  and  Sir  Willoughby  Aston,  Bart.,  Thomas  Aston,  Esquire, 
Katherine  Norris,  widow,  mother  of  the  said  Thomas  Norris,  Edward 
Norris,  doctor  in  physic,  Edmund  Jodrell  and  John  Hardware, 
Esquires,  of  the  other  part. 

This  doubtless  was  the  settlement  on  the  marriage  of 
Thomas  Norris  with  Magdalen  Aston^  daughter  of  Sir  Wil- 
loughby Aston. 

In  January,  1777,  Topham  Beau  clerk  sold  to  Bey.  Joseph 
Bragg,  sometime  of  Mosley  Vale,  Wavertree,  a  portion  of  his 

estate  in  Garston,  consisting  of 

Fart  of  High  Field,  part  of  Lane  High  Field,  part  of  Oorsey 
Hey,  the  Intack,  the  Pease  Hey,  and  the  Great  Bank  Hey;  also 
part  of  same  High  Field,  and  part  of  Further  High  Field,  by 
common  estimation  14a.  d5p.  "  of  the  large  measure  there  used," 
{Le.  eight  yards  to  the  rod.) 

Also  Edging  Dale  and  Further  Edging  Dale,  the  Little  Bank  Hey, 
the  Bank  Edging  Dale,  the  Sluch  Edging  Dale,  the  Edging  Dale, 
the  Further  High  Field,  part  of  Gorsey  Hey,  part  of  the  High  Field, 
the  Middle  High  Field,  the  Little  High  Field,  and  the  High  Field. 
Also  Hedging  Dale,  by  common  estimation  10a.  3r.  20p.  laige  measure. 
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Also  the  Further  Humher  Dale,  the  Near  Humber  Dale,  and  the 
Skaith.*  Also  the  Selik,f  the  Little  Selik,  the  Further  Humher  Dale, 
and  the  Near  Humber  Dale.  Also  the  Further  Humber  Dale,  the 
Nearer  Humber  Dale,  and  the  Little  Humber  Dale. 

Also  the  Bittocks,  the  Selik,  the  Little  Skaith,  the  Little  Humber 
Dale,  the  Humber  Dale,  the  Field  Humber  Dale,  and  the  Nearer 
Humber  Dale,  by  common  estimation  10a.  4p.  of  the  large  measure ; 
which  said  premises  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  land  and  premises 
purchased  by  Thomas  Banner,  on  the  south  by  other  land  of  the  said 
Topham  Beauolerk,  on  the  east  by  premises  purchased  by  —  Wilson, 
on  the  west  by  the  river  Mersey. 

In  1805  Joseph  Bragg,  then  of  Mosley  Vale,  bequeathed 
to  his  nephew,  Joshua  Lucock,  of  Lorton  Hall,  Oamberland, 
inter  alia,  all  his  property  in  Cumberland  and  Lancaster^  save 
and  except  his  Church  or  Chapel  in  Liverpool,  called  St. 
Mary's^t  provided  he  took  upon  himself  the  name  of  Joshua 
Lucock  Bragg  and  not  otherwise ;  and  accordingly  the  con- 
dition was  complied  with  by  Royal  license  in  May  of  that  year. 

In  March,  1808,  Lucock-Bragg  conveyed  his  interest  to 
John  Clarke,  of  Ashfield,  for  £13,000;  and  in  June,  1812, 
Clarke  conveyed  to  William  Hope,  of  Liverpool,  gentlemen. 

The  total  purchase-money  paid  by  Hope  to  Banner  and 
Clarke  appears  to  have  been  £22,000. 

Mr.  Hope  was  the  father  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Hope, 
and  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hope,  formerly  a  banker  in  Liverpool. 

I  think  the  lands  of  Mr.  Hope  and  Mr.  Woolwright  com- 
prised the  whole  frontage  to  the  Mersey  from  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Blackbume  property  to  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  Tarleton's  purchase,  and  from  the  river  eastward  to  the 
limits  of  Oarston  hamlet. 

Adam  Lightbody,  of  Liverpool,  merchant,  was  a  purchaser 
of  that  part  of  the  Beauclerk  property  which  formed  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  the  hamlet  of  Oarston,  and  com- 

*  A.  S.  8ce<U,  a  portion,  part,  dinsioD,  corner. 

f  A.  B.  Saelig,  fertile. 

I  Was  this  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  in  Edmnnd  Street  7 
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prised  the  Island  farm,  so  called,  it  is  said,  from  being  entirely 
surrounded  by  roads,  the  Upper  Mill  Dam,  and  the  Dutch 
Farm.  The  whole  of  this  estate  remained  in  the  family  until 
about  four  years  since,  when  Mr.  Robert  lightbody  disposed 
of  his  portion  of  the  estate,  the  Island  Farm,  to  the  Liverpool 
Land  Company ;  and  Mr.  John  Lightbody  has  since  sold  a 
small  piece  of  his  land,  about  ten  acres  statute,  to  the  United 
Gas  Company.  Adam  Lightbody  appears  to  have  been 
amongst  the  original  subscribers  to  the  Liverpool  Infirmary 
in  1746.* 

The  Commissioner  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  contracted  to 
purchase  from  Beauclerk,  February,  1775,  seven  closes  of 
land,  containing  15a.  dr.  dp.  customary  measure.  I  do  not 
know  if  the  purchase  was  completed.  Perhaps  the  glebe 
which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  Monks  Field,  near  the  Tithe- 
bam,  was  part  of  this  purchase :  it  is  now  covered  by  the 
railway. 

Among  other  persons  who,  at  the  general  dismembering  of 
the  Norris  estates  in  1775,  purchased  property  in  Garston 
and  Aigburth,  was  Thomas  Tarleton,  of  Liverpool,  Esquire. 
His  purchase  consisted  of  the  following  closes  : — 

The  Croft,  Clover  Field,  Field  before  the  Door,  Long  Croft,  House 
Meadow,  and  Great  Green  Hey.  Further  Green  Hey,  Nearer  Green 
Hej,  Further  Green  Hey  (2nd),  Nearer  Green  Hey  (2nd),  Further 
Green  Hey  (Srd),  Green  Hey,  Further  Green  Hey  (4th),  Nearer 
Green  Hey  (Srd),  Higher  Hey,  New  Hey,  Higginson's  Hey,  Four 
Acre,  Little  Green  Hey.  Pool's  Hey — all  in  Garston. 

The  Great  Fourteen  Acres,  Little  Fourteen  Acres  or  Benty  Acres, 
Plumb  Three  Acres,  Higher  Bink  Heys,  Fourteen  Acre  Coal  Hey, 
Broad  Hey,  Further  Bam  Hey,  Nearer  Bam  Hey,  Vetch  Field,  Sea 
Bent  Heys,  Wheat  Bent  Heys,  Bent  Heys— all  in  Aigburth  within 
Garston,  and  containing  in  the  whole  61a.  ]r.  Op.  of  the  large  mea- 
sure after  eight  yards  to  the  rod  or  pole. 

Also  all  that  Messuage,  &c.,  in  Aigburth,  otherwise  Aigburth 
within  Garston,  then  lately  commonly  called  Old  Aigburth  Hall,  and 

*  Aitnef*  lAverpoQl,  p.  412. 
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the  several  closes  thereunto  belonging  and  therewith  enjoyed,  namely, 
the  Orchard,  Yard,  lutack  Meadow,  Old  Meadow,  Horse  Pasture, 
Sand  Hey,  Bam  Hey,  Garden  Hey,  Shipper  Hey,  Three  Acre,  Garsey, 
Croft,  Meadow,  Swine  Meadow,  Board  Meadow,  Little  Bank  Hey, 
Great  Bank  Hey,  and  Long  Hey — containing  in  the  whole  46a.  Ir. 
18p.  of  the  like  measure. 

In  March^  1808^  the  field  above-mentioned  as  the  Four 
Acres,  containing  8a.  dr.  27p.  statute,  was  assigned  to  Joshua 
Lace,  as  trustee  for  Nicholas  Grooke  and  Thomas  Orooke. 

In  1772  John  Tarleton,  apparently  a  merchant  in  Liverpool, 

Mayor  in  1764,  without  having  served  as  bailifif,  and  in  1745 

one  of  the  originators  of  the  Infirmary,*  purchased  from 

William  Cunliffe  Shaw, 

A  messuage,  &o.,  with  land  appurtenant,  containing  four  acres,  let 
for  six  shillings  a  year ;  another  messuage,  &o.,  containing  five  acres, 
let  for  £1  6s.  8d. ;  and  a  third  messuage,  with  the  fields  appurtenant, 
namely,  the  Seven  Acre,  Barn  Croft,  and  Great  Cloudy  Hey,  con- 
taining fourteen  acres,  let  for  ^£1  6s.,  all  in  Aigburth ;  and  a  fourth 
messuage,  &c.,  containing  seven  acres,  in  Garston,  let  for  10s.  6d. 
a  year.  The  rents  were  payable  at  Lady  Day  and  Michaelmas  by 
'*  equal  portions,  and  other  boons  and  services."  The  acreage  is,  as 
usual,  the  long  measure. 

James  Hardman,  of  Bochdale,  merchant,  by  his  will,  dated 
28rd  June,  1746,  bequeathed  sundry  annuities  to  his  widow, 
daughter,  and  three  sons,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  £15,100 ; 
and  he  empowered  his  executors,  being  his  widow  and  his 
brother,  John  Hardman,  to  let  out  the  several  portions  at  in- 
terest, or  to  purchase  laud  of  inheritance.  This  property, 
and  the  residue  of  his  personal  estate,  subject  to  the  charges 
of  maintenance  and  education,  were  to  be  managed  by  his 
executors  until  the  youngest  child  should  attain  the  ages 
specified. 

In  default  of  his  children  surviving  to  those  ages  there 
was  a  remainder  to  the  heirs  general,  being  other  than  the 
children  of  his  half-sister,  Elizabeth  Green. 

*  Baines*  Liverpool,  p.  414. 
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In  the  discretion  vested  in  them,  the  executors,  in  1758, 

purchased  from  George  Warrington,  of  Wrexham,  for  the  sum 

of  d95000,  in  equal  moieties  contrihuted  by  themselves,  and 

by  John  Hardman  in  his  own  behalf. 

The  capital  messuage,  with  the  appurtenances,  called  Aigburth, 
alias  Aigbirih,  lying  within  Garston,  with  all  the  demesne  and  other 
land  thereunto  belonging ;  and  other  messuages,  with  the  land  and 
appurtenances,  which  were  theretofore  the  inheritance  of  Dorothy 
Tarleton,  mother  of  Charles  Harrington,  then  of  Charles  Harrington, 
then  of  his  younger  brother,  John,  since  in  the  possession  of  William 
Molyneux,  heir-at-law  of  John  Harrington,  from  whom  they  were 
purchased  by  George  Warrington. 

In  April,  1755,  Thomas  Seel  of  Liverpool,  gentleman, 
whose  family  succeeded  to  the  estates  of  the  Harringtons  in 
Huyton,  covenanted  with  the  purchasers  from  Warrington  to 
produce  specified  deeds  showing  the  title  of  the  said  Harring- 
tons to  the  said  hereditaments;  but  I  have  not  seen  any 
particulars  of  these  deeds,  and  so  am  unable  to  furnish  any 
information  respecting  Dorothy  Tarleton  ;  and  cannot  say  if 
she  were  an  ancestral  or  other  relative  of  the  John  and  Thomas 
Tarleton  before  mentioned;  or  who  was  her  father.  Her 
husband  may  have  been  a  cadet  of  the  Harringtons  of 
Huyton,  and  her  mother  may  have  been  the  last  of  the 
Brettarghs  of  Aigburth,  just  as  Lady  Sidney  Beauclerk  was 
the  last  Norris  of  Speke. 

In  1702,  the  Brettargh  of  that  day  was  offering  his  estate 
for  sale.  When  recommended  fpr  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace  by  Sir  JDhomas  Johnson,  member  for  laverpool,  Sir 
John  Oower,  then  Ohanoellor  of  the  Duchy,  retorted  that  he 
was  in  debt  and  young.  On  which  Johnson,  who  we  are  told 
was  always  poor,  remarks,  ^'  1  wonder  who  is  out  of  debt,  and 
"  not  once  young ;  and  yet  he  is  not  so  very  young."* 

It  appears  that  all  the  children  of  James  Hardman  died 
under  age,  for  in  1770  Jane  Hardman,  who  is  described  as 

*  NcffU  Paper$,  p.  111. 
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his  widow,  sarviving  executrix  and  legal  representative,  con- 
veyed to  John  Tarleton  all  her  undivided  moiety  of  and  in 
the  purchase  from  Warrington,  the  extent  of  which  is  stated 
to  he  in  the  whole  126  acres,  large  measure. 

John  Hardman,  Jane  s  co-executor,  and  the  purchaser  of 
the  other  moiety  of  the  Aighurth  Hall  estate,  died  in  Decem- 
ber, 1755,  his  nephews  John  and  James,  the  sons  of  James, 
surviving  until  1759  and  1756  respectively. 

John  Hardman,  the  uncle,  had  been  a  prosperous  merchant 
in  Liverpool,  and  was  elected  one  of  the  representatives  in 
Parliament  the  year  before  his  death  ;  by  his  will,  dated  1st 
November,  1 754,  he  gave  to  his  wife,  daughter  of  John  Oock- 
shutt,  his  moiety  of  the  Demesne  and  other  lands  belonging 
to  and  usually  enjoyed  with  the  Hall  or  Mansion  House  of 
Aighurth,  together  with  the  Hall  and  the  garden  belonging 
thereto ;  after  her  decease  to  his  child  or  children,  and  the 
issue  thereof;  and  in  default  this  property  was  to  pass  with 
other  parts  of  his  real  estate. 

John  Gockshutt  is  said  by  Gregson  to  have  come  from 
Staunton  Harold,  Leicestershire.  He  was  elected  Mayor  of 
Liverpool  in  1702,  and  died  during  his  year  of  office.  From 
Sir  Thomas  Johnson's  Letters  in  the  Norris  Papers,  p.  97, 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  some  excitement  about  this 
election. 

As  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  litigation  respecting  the 
succession  to  the  property  of  James  and  John  Hardman,  and 
more  impends,  it  may  be  interesting  to  quote  the  limitations 
on  that  succession,  which  embrace  a  good  deal  of  property 
which  is  not  in  Garston  and  Aighurth. 

John  Hardman  devised  all  his  undivided  moiety  or  half  of 
the  manor  of  Allerton,  all  his  messuages,  lands  and  tene- 
ments within  that  manor,  in  Woolton  and  Ghildwall,  or  any 
of  them ;  and  also  his  moiety  of  and  in  the  Hall  and  Demesne 
lands  of  Allerton  and  Garston,  and  all  bis  other  real  estate 
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whatsoever^  to  his  first  and  other  sons^  sorviying  or  post- 
humous, successively  in  tail  male,  and  in  default  of  such 
issue,  to  his  daughters  or  daughter,  surviving  or  posthumous, 
and  her  or  their  legitimate  issue,  as  tenants  in  common ;  in 
default  of  any  such  his  own  issue,  in  trust  for  his  nephew 
John,  the  eldest  son  of  his  late  brother  James,  and  his  issue 
male,  these  failing,  to  his  nephew  James  and  his  issue  male ; 
with  a  general  remainder,  intailed  as  beforehand  to  his  own 
right  heirs  for  ever. 

Both  his  nephews  dying  under  age,  Richard  Pilkington,  of 
Great  Lever,  the  grandson  of  Mary,  the  daughter  of  the 
common  ancestor,  supposed  himself  to  be  entitled  to  the 
whole  of  the  property  as  heir-at-law,  and  entered  into  posses- 
sion with  the  usual  legal  formalities. 

On  the  opposite  page  will  be  found  the  pedigree  of  this 
family  as  far  as  requisite. 

In  the  Indenture  of  Fine,  22nd  August,  83rd  George  II, 
the  property  is  described  as  consisting  of  the  Manor  of  Aller- 
ton,  with  the  appurtenances,  and  of  22  messuages,  4  cottages, 
1  windmill,  1  dovehouse,  22  bams,  10  stables,  20  gardens, 
20  orchards,  220  acres  of  land,  60  acres  of  meadow,  220  acres 
of  pasture,  and  80  acres  of  heath  and  ling  and  common  of 
pasture  for  all  cattle  with  the  appurtenances  in  Allerton,  Great 
Woolton,  Garston,  Aigburth  otherwise  Aigbirth,  Grassendale, 
Ghildwall  and  Liverpool.  And  also  of  the  moiety  of  5  mes- 
suages, 6  bams,  5  stables,  5  gardens,  5  orchards,  1  dovehouse, 
86  acres  of  land,  24  acres  of  meadow,  55  acres  of  pasture, 
and.  800  acres  of  heath  and  ling,  with  the  appurtenances,  in 
Aigburth,  otherwise  Aigbirth,  and  Garston.  And  likewise 
one-third  part  of  1  messuage,  with  the  appurtenances,  in 
Liverpool. 

No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  Aigburth  and  Garston  as 
they  now  are,  would  suppose  that  there  was  so  much  heath 
and  Ung  at  a  date  so  recent 
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Soon  after  the  levying  of  the  ahove  fine,  James  Bussell  of 
Darcy  Lever,  weaver,  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  one  undivided 
moiety  of  the  said  manor,  estates  aod  other  hereditaments, 
as  great-grandson  of  Elizabeth  Green,  the  other  daughter  of 
the  common  ancestor,  in  coparcenary  with  Bichard  Filkington 
in  fee  ;  and  at  the  Lent  assizes  at  Lancaster,  1763,  recovered 
such  moiety  in  an  action  of  ejectment,  and  was  thereupon  let 
into  possession  of  such  undivided  moiety. 

One  half  of  the  property  thus  recovered  by  Bussell  was 
assigned  in  trust  for  the  repayment  of  the  pecuniary  assistance 
he  had  received  in  prosecuting  his  claim.  In  May,  1766, 
the  property  so  assigned  was  conveyed  to  Edmund  Ogden  of 
Mossley  Hill ;  and  in  August,  1 770,  the  remainder  of  Russell's 
interest  was  conveyed  to  Mr.  Ogden,  with  the  exceptions  of 
twelve  acres  of  land  in  Great  Woolton,  the  moiety  of  a  ware- 
house in  Liverpool,  one-sixth  of  the  Merchants'  Coffee  House, 
the  moiety  of  a  messuage  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Earle, 
and  one-fourth  of  premises  in  the  possession  of  Bev.  Bichard 
Barton  and  of  Bichard  Benshaw. 

In  November  of  the  same  year  Ogden  mortgaged  his 
property  to  John  Tarleton,  who  had  probably  been  a  sea 
captain,  for  £600  ;  from  time  to  time  this  sum  was  increased, 
and  in  January,  1772,  for  the  gross  sum  of  £2,100,  Ogden 
conveyed  the  whole  of  his  interest  to  Tarleton,  excepting 
only  one-fourth  part  of  a  certain  close,  part  of  the  Aigbarth 
estate,  called  Pillard  Hey. 

John  Tarleton,  September,  1778,  added  to  his  will  a  codicil, 
devising  his  purchases  in  Aigburth  and  Grassendale  to  his 
eldest  son  and  heir-at-law  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever, 
subject,  however,  in  conjunction  with  his  estates  in  Dominica, 
as  collateral  security  for  the  legacies  previously  bequeathed 
to  his  younger  children.  The  will  and  codicil  were  proved  at 
Chester  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month. 

Thomas  Tarleton  of  Bolesworth  Castle,  Cheshire,  was  the 
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eldest  son.  He  is  said  to  have  purchased  in  1805  Bolesworth 
Castle  in  Broxton  Hundred  from  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  Bart., 
which  hy  subsequent  purchases  became  an  extensive  domain ; 
from  the  announcement  of  his  daughter*s  marriage  to  Boycott 
of  Drudge  near  Bridgenorth,  Tarleton  appears  to  have  resided 
at  Bolesworth  in  1801.  The  legacies  were  £5,000  to  each  of 
John's  younger  children,  Banastre,  John,  William,  Bridget  and 
Clayton.  William  died  under  age,  and  his  share  became 
divisible  amongst  his  brothers  and  sisters.  In  1776  Banastre 
Tarleton  released  the  estates,  and  John  and  Bridget  did  so  in 
1781.  Banastre  was  the  General  Tarleton,  who,  bom  21  st 
August,  1754,  served  with  credit  as  Lieut-Colonel  under 
Comwallis  in  America  1780-1 ;  commanded  in  Portugal  in 
1799;  was  Governor  of  Berwick,  1810;  represented  Liver- 
pool in  Parliament  from  1790  to  1812,  with  the  exception  of 
the  short  period  in  1806-7,  during  which  Mr.  Roscoe  sat 
instead;*  was  created  a  Baronet,  January,  1817  ;  was  author 
of  a  History  of  the  Campaigns  of  J  780  and  1781  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  North  America,  published  in  ]  787 ; 
and  of  a  letter  to  Col.  Yenault  de  Charmilly  in  1810;  was 
G.  C.  B.  ;  and  died  at  Leintwardine,  near  Ludlow,  10th 
January,  1883. 

Clayton  Tarleton  was  Mayor  of  Liverpool  1 792-8,  the  time 
of  the  commercial  panic  consequent  on  the  French  revolu- 
tion, having  been  twice  Bailiff,  in  1687  and  1790.  He  was 
the  sixth  and  last  of  his  name  who  filled  the  office  of  Mayor. 

In  January,  1775,  Richard  Pilkington  conveyed  his  moiety 
of  the  Aigburth  estate  to  Thomas  Tarleton. 

In  May,  1775,  Tarleton  contracted  marriage  with  Mary 
Robinson,  daughter  of  Laurence  Robinson,  then  late  of 
Clitheroe  Castle,  deceased ;  and  the  Aigburth  property  was 
settled  upon  his  issue  by  her,  subject  to  an  annuity  for  her 
liib  of  JB400. 

*  In  1812  bis  opponents  were  Canning,  Qtsoojne,  Brongfaam,  tad  Creevey, 
of  whom  the  first  two  were  returned. 
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In  October,  1807,  the  settlement  was  annoUed  according 
to  statute  in  the  lifetune  of  Tarleton  and  his  wife,  to  enable 
Tarleton  to  sell  and  convey  the  premises  freed  from  all  claims. 
In  September,  1808,  Tarleton  sold  to  Thomas  Dixon,  of 
Chester,  merchant,  for  £16,963  15s.,  ''all  that  capital  mes- 
"  snage  and  tenement  called  Aigburth,*with  the  several  fields, 
"  closes,  or  parcels  of  land  thereto  belonging,  as  the  same 
were  described  in  the  plan  thereof,  indorsed  upon  the  now 
abstracting  indenture,  situate,  lying,  and  being  within 
Garston,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  containing  by 
''admeasurement  115  acres,  8  roods,  38  perches,  statute 
"measure.  *        *        * 

Also  the  seat  or  pew  in  Childwall  Church  belonging  to 
the  said  capital  messuage. 

"  And  also  all  that  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  several 
closes,  fields,  or  parcels  of  land  thereto  belonging,  situate 
and  being  within  Garston  aforesaid,  containing  by  admea- 
surement 71  acres  and  82  perches  statute  measure,*  *  * 
"  together  also  with  the  privilege,  use,  and  enjoyment  of  the 
several  roads  so  described  and  laid  down  in  the  said  plan, 
"  in  common  with  the  said  Thomas  Tarleton,  his  heirs  and 
"  assigns  for  ever,"  &c. 

In  January,  1809,  Dixon  bequeathed  this  property  to 
William  Wain,  Joshua  Lace,  and  Thomas  Dixon  (his  son), 
in  trust  for  equal  division  amongst  his  children  living  at  the 
time  of  his  decease  respectively,  upon  their  respective  attain- 
ments of  twenty-one  years,  or  marriage  with  his  wife's  consent, 
if  living,  which  should  first  happen. 

In  May,  1817,  Thomas  Dixon  and  his  two  brothers,  William 
Dixon,  of  Liverpool,  merchant,  and  James  Dixon,  of  Chester, 
gentleman,  conveyed  to  John  Hopkinson,  late  of  Demerara, 
but  then  of  Liverpool,  planter,  for  £14,652,  Aigburth  Hall 
and  the  lands,  thereto  belonging,  containing  by  a  late  survey 
58  acres  1  rood  5  perches  of  the  large  measure ;   which 
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premises  were  then  or  late  in  the  oecupation  of  Llewellyn 
Lloyd,  Esq.,*  and  were  more  particularly  described  on  the 
endorsed  plan.  The  property  was  offered  for  sale  by  auction 
on  31st  March,  1817. 

In  1821,  John  Hopkinson  bequeathed  his  estates  in  Deme- 
rara  or  elsewhere  in  America  and  wheresoeyer  in  Europe,  in 
trust  for  his  nine  natural  children,  seven  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, share  and  share  alike,  as  tenants  in  common,  and  not  as 
joint  tenants.  The  will  was  proved  in  March,  1822,  in  the 
Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury.  These  children  were  the 
offspring  of  two  women  of  colour,  one  of  whom  resided  in 
Aigburth  Hall,  the  other  in  London.  There  is  the  usual 
history  of  mortgages  on  several  of  these  shares,  but,  to  be 
brief,  in  March,  1840,  the  survivors  joined  in  a  conveyance  to 
Samuel  Amory,  of  Throgmorton  Street,  London,  gentleman, 
in  trust  for  sale  by  auction,  or  privately ;  and  for  the  dis- 
charge of  all  incumbrances. 

The  residue  of  Tarleton's  property  was  put  up  to  auction 
in  lots,  according  to  the  sale  plan  :  the  following  is  the 
advertisement.  I  believe  the  whole  of  it  was  disposed  of 
about  this  time. 

On  Monday^  the  8th  day  of  May,  1820,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon precisely,  at  the  George  Inn,  Dale  Street,  several  lots  of  desirable 
Freehold  Land  in  Aigburth,  ahout  three  miles  from  Liverpool,  the 
property  of  the  representatives  of  the  late  Thomas  Tarleton,  Esq. 

The  land  is  well  adapted  for  country  residences,  commanding 
beautiful  and  extensive  views  of  the  river  Mersey,  Cheshire,  and  the 
Welsh  hills. 

The  allotments  are  marked  on  the  land,  comprising  various  quanti- 
ties from  a  statute  acre  to  upwards  of  4^  acres,  and  may  be  increased 
as  agreeahle  to  purchasers;  several  of  the  allotments  will  front  a  new 
road  intended  to  he  opened,  commencing  near  the  entrance  of  Aig- 
burth, from  Toxteth  Park  towards  Mozely  Hill. 

A  plan  may  be  seen,  and  other  information  had  on  application  to 
Stanistreet  and  Eden,  Leigh  Street,  Liverpool. 

•  Brother  of  Lord  Mostjn,  and  agent  for  Mr.  Tarleton ;  in  1805  he  appears, 
from  Qare*t  Directory ^  to  have  resided  In  Colquitt  Street;  in  1811  to  1818  at 
Aigburth  Hall. 
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Here  I  most  close  this  paper,  trusting  that  some  other 
member  will  be  able  to  fill  up  the  omissions  which  I  have  not 
been  able  to  supply,  and  to  continue  the  history  to  a  more 
recent  date. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  report 
Mr.  Eyes  gives  of  the  continued  waste  of  the  land  on  the 
margin  of  the  river,  a  waste  which  continues  to  the  present 
day.  It  is  true  he  states  there  is  but  little  change  in  the 
position  of  the  line  of  low  water ;  but  this  I  believe  is  only 
because  the  progress  of  the  latter  is  less  rapid  than  that 
of  high-water  line.  A  little  reflection  will  show  that  the 
upper  part  of  a  precipitous  bank  is  much  more  exposed  to 
abrasion  by  the  tide  and  the  weather  than  the  lowest  margin 
of  a  flat  beach  ;  but,  as  surely  as 

Envy  dotU  merit  like  its  shade  pursue, 

so  surely  does  the  envious  tide  prey  upon  the  unprotected 
land.  The  very  growth  of  the  sandbanks  must  necessitate 
the  advance  inland  of  the  low-water  line,  since  they  spread  at 
the  bottom  as  well  as  above ;  they  would  topple  over  were 
not  their  base  enlarged.  The  banks  which  are  mentioned  as 
having  been  in  existence  600  years  ago,  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Altun  of  Garston,  bear  witness  to  the  havoc 
which  the  tide  has  made.  The  materials  thus  derived  indi- 
cate the  sources  of  those  sandhills  and  sandbanks  so  con- 
spicuous at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  and  in  the  upper 
estuary  ;  which  are  among  the  causes  of  those  tortuous 
channels  which  embarrass  and  endanger  commerce. 


ON   THE    PREPARATIONS    OF   THE    COUNTY   OF 
KENT  TO  RESIST  THE  SPANISH  ARMADA. 


Fbom  thb  MS.  Papkbs  of  Rookb  Twisdes,  Esquibe,  J.P.,  and  Captaih  of 
THE  Light  Hobse  of  the  Lathe  of  AnsFOBD,  A.D.  1585-1596. 


By  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A,,  dtc,  dc.  President, 

(Read  Apbu.  2nd,  1868.) 


Among  the  numerous  historical  questions  suggested  by  an 
''if/'  none  can  be  more  interesting  to  the  English  student 
than  the  consideration  of  **  what  might  have  been  "  had  the 
Spanish  army  made  good  its  landing  in  1588.  Including  the 
troops  of  the  Low  Countries,  which  were  prevented  from 
uniting  by  Drake's  fireships,  the  Armada  would  have  poured 
upon  our  coasts  a  force  of  68,295  regular  soldiers,  who  would 
have  been  supported  by  8,456  sailors.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  infantry  of  Spain  was  the  terror  of  Europe,  alike  for 
its  steady  discipline,  far  superior  to  that  attempted  by  any 
other  troops  of  the  period,  its  stubborn  bravery,  and  atrocious 
cruelty.  The  Duke  of  Parma,  who  should  have  taken  com- 
mand, was  the  ablest  general  of  the  day,  and  his  subordinate 
officers  had  been  trained  in  desperate  wars,  and  encouraged 
by  the  habit  of  victory.  To  meet  this  most  formidable  enemy, 
England  raised  79,000  men,  who  were  thus  disposed  :— 
20,000  along  the  Southern  coast,  to  watch  the  Spanish  move* 
ments  and,  if  necessary,  to  lay  waste  the  country ;  22,000 
foot  and  1,000  horse  at  Tilbury,  under  the  Earl  of  Leicester; 
84,000  foot  and  2,000  horse  in  reserve,  to  march  direct  to  the 
landing  place.    Of  what  manner  of  men  this  force  was  com* 
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posedf  how  it  was  raised,  and  what  was  its  condition  for 
service,  are  the  first  questions  I  shall  try  to  determine  by  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Twisden. 

The  first  sign  of  alarm  on  the  part  of  government  is  seen 
in  the  Order  of  Council,  dated  December  29,  1583,  having 
reference  to  train -bands.  From  this  long  document  I  shall 
make  a  few  extracts  : — 

"  After  our  hearty  commendatons.  Upon  view  and  con- 
'*  sideraton  had  of  the  certificates  of  the  last  generall  musters 
"  taken  within  the  county  of  Kent,  we,  finding  that  the  armor 
"  and  furniture  of  that  countrey,  in  comparison  of  the  nom- 
"hers  of  able  men  certyfied,  and  the  necessary  strength 
required  for  defence  of  the  same,  is  not  sufficient,  if  any 
enterprise  of  invasion  should  be  attempted  upon  the  coast 
"  of  that  countrey,  and  informing  her  Ma^*  thereof,  as  we  have 
*'  done  of  the  like  defects  and  wants  of  other  countrey s  lying 
"  upon  the  sea  coasts,  her  Ma^*  dothe  therefore  thinke  it  agree- 
''  able  with  good  policy  according  to  the  principall  care  she 
"  hathe  alwayes  had  of  the  weale  and  quiet  of  her  Bealme, 
"  and  the  defence  of  her  good  and  loving  subjects,  that  the 
"  same  convenient  numbers,  well  furnished  with  armor  and 
"  weapon,  should  be  at  all  times  in  a  readiness,  and  yet  in 
'*  such  sort  as  might  not  be  overburdenous  unto  her  said  sub- 
'' jects,  though  no  charge  ought  in  reason  to  be  counted  over 
*^  burdenous  that  tendeth  to  publique  safety,  hathe  therefore 
"  thoughte  meete  that  some  of  the  nombers  .  •  should  be 
abated  .  .  in  hope  that  there  will  be  the  more  care  had  to 
see  the  number  now  appointed  thoroughly  fumished^  .  .  . 
and  her  pleasure  is  that  every  of  you,  as  you  are  usually 
employed  in  yo'  several!  divisions,  doe  cause  a  psent  view 
to  be  made  of  able  men  .  •  making  a  perfect  rolle  of  their 
''names  and  dwelling  places.  .  .  .  Tou  shall  also  see  and 
consider  the  quality  and  sufficiency  of  the  arms  and  weapon 
pvided  for  the  said  nombers,  on  which  point  the  magistrates 
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"  were  to  take  the  advice  of  any  old  soldiers  in  the  neigh- 
"  bourhood."  Any  defect  in  the  armour  was  to  be  supplied 
at  certain  specified  places  in  London,  at  the  expense  of  the 
parish  which  failed  to  provide  for  its  defenders. 

The  order  to  the  gentry  and  magistrates  to  assemble  for  the 
purpose  of  assessing  themselves  in  all  haste,  is  very  curious 
from  its  apologetic  tone — 

Whereunto  it  is  hoped  her  Ma*'®*^  good  subjects  will  the 
more  readily  condescend  if  they  be  put  in  remembrance  of 
the  long,  quiet  and  happy  govern*  of  her  Ma**  under  whom 
"  they  have  encreased  in  wealth,  and  be  freed  from  the  great 
and  excessive  burdens  and  chardges  of  warrs  and  other  im- 
**  positions  w^  in  the  govern*  of  former  princes  .  .  they  have 
"  been  subject  unto  ;  and  so  much  the  rather  is  it  expected 
"  they  should  yield  thereto  because  the  charges  of  this  supply 
"  shall  tend  only  to  the  defence  of  themselves."  Officers  were 
to  be  selected  in  haste  and  assessments  made  indifferently, 
"  but  without  charges  to  the  poore." 

But  an  order  from  Westminster,  dated  April  12,  1684, 
shows  that  not  only  was  the  former  recommendation  disre- 
garded, but  that  a  petition  was  forwarded  to  government 
requesting  the  further  diminution  of  1,000  men  in  the  levy, 
"  for  answere  whereto,"  says  the  second  order,  "  we  cannot 
"  but  let  you  plainely  understand  that,  seeing  the  certificate" 
(of  men  and  arms)  "  was,  for  her  Ma*®  service,  required  to  be 
made  ready  long  before  the  writing  of  the  said  Ires,  we 
cannot  but  marvayle  at  such  a  fre  sent  soe  long  after,  w^ 
such  an  unlocked  for  request."  The  service  is  declared  to 
have  been  partially  carried  out  "  cleane  contrary  to  our  mean-" 
"  ing,  *  *  *  and  in  troth  it.  is  thought  that  this  want  pro- 
'^  ceedeth  not  so  much  of  a  burthen  or  unwillingness  in  the 
''  countrey,  (as  is  pretended,)  which  is  well  knowne  to  be  able 
'^  enough,  but  through  some  disagreement,  default,  and 
'^  partiality  among  the  Gommissioners,  which  her  Ma^®  is 
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"  very  sorry  to  see^  &c."  Bat  in  spite  of  this  sharp  reproof 
the  govenuQant  remits  tbe  1,000  as  petitioned,  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  magistrates  of  Kent  henceforward  did  their 
duty  somewhat  better,  though  complaints  are  still  constant. 

On  the  80th  of  April,  1584,  Thomas  Churchyard,  gent., 
was  specially  sent  by  the  goyemment  to  review  the  Kentish 
levies,  with  the  title  of  muster  master.  On  the  11  th  May  the 
musters  assembled  at  Rochester,  and  droll  details  we  have  of 
the  orders  conveyed  by  Mr.  Churchyard ;  but  before  entering 
on  that  subject  it  may  be  well  to  quote  entire  the  official 
directions : — 

''May  11,  1584.  Orders  agreed  upon  at  Rochester,  the 
"XI  of  May,  1584.  Justinian  Cbampneys,  £sq..  High 
*^  Sberiffe  of  the  said  County. 

'<  Thomas  Scott, 

''  Thomas  Ffane,        -  Knights. 

'*  Edward  Hobbye,    . 

"  John  Cobhm,        Esquire,       "  John  Bamule,        Esquire, 
*'  William  Orawner,        „  "  William  Pactheridge,   „ 

'*  Thomas  Willoughbye,  „  "  William  Lambled,         „ 

^*  Edward  Bayle,  „  **  Henry  Palmer,  „ 

Comissioners  athorised  w^in  the  said  County  for  musters. 

And  Thomas  Churchyard,  Muster  M^-'  gent.,  appointed 
by  her  Ma**  for  this  psent  service,  w*^in  the  said  County,  for 
the  viewing  and  trayninge  of  the  4,000  select  men,  at  such 
"  times  and  places  as  hereafter  follow,  viz^ 

''Jp>r  t/ie  ffirst  trayninge — 
'"1.  To  begin  to  trayne  in  the  Lathe  of  St.  Augustines, 

'^  625  men  of  all  sorts  at  Winghm,  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  next,  being  the  XYIII  and  XIX  of  this 
present  moneth. 

2.  Next  to  trayne  in  the  Lathe  of  Shipwaye,  800 
men  of  all  sorts,  on  Thursday  XXI  of  May. 
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^"Thirdly.  In  the  ffour  hundreds  next  adjoining  to 
"  Shipwaye,  beinge  parcelle  of  the  Lathe  of  Soraye^ 


"  480 ; ." 
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385  men  of  all  sorts,  at  a  place  called  Pelhill^  neere 
'^  Ashforde,  on  Satterday,  the  XXIII  hereof. 

Fourthly.  The  YII  hundredes  parcel!  of  Scraye,  4S0 

men  of  all  sorts,  on  Monday  the  XXV  herof. 
"  Ffifthly.  The  hundred  of  Mylton  w*^  others,  parcelle 

of  Scraye,  385  men  of  all  sorts,  at  a  place  called 
''Stone  Boche  in  Bobbing,  on  Wednesday  XXVII 
"  hereof. 

Sixte.  In  the  Lathe  of  Aylesford,  my  Lord  Gobham's 
885  \ ''  division,  385  men  of  all  sorts,  at  fipynsbury,  near 
"  Bochester,  on  firyday,  the  XXIX  hereof. 
''  Seayenthe.  In  Mr.  Walton's  diyision,  pcelle  of  Ayles- 
''  ford,  $07  men  of  all  sorts  at  Maydstone,  on  Monday 
''  the  ffirst  of.  Jane. 
"  Eyght.  In  my  L.  of  Abergaveny's  division,  parcelle 

of  Aylesford,  410  men  of  all  sortes  at  East  Mailing 

hothe,  on  Wednesday  III  of  Jane. 

Nynthe.  In  the  Lathe  of  Sutton  at  Lowe,  the  lower 
''  division,  284  men  of  all  sortes  at  Sevenock,  on 
"  Sryisy  the  ffift  of  June. 

''  The  Tenthe  and  last.  Thupper  division  of  the  Lathe 
''  of  Sutton  at  Lowe,  566  men  of  all  sortes  at  Ghistel* 
"  hurst  heathe,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Whitson 
weeke,  the  eight  and  ninth  of  June." 
In  regard  to  these  levies,  many  of  the  yeomen  were  reaUy 
volunteers  as  are  the  rijQemen  of  to-day ;  many  more  followed 
their  hereditary  masters,  as,  by  one  of  the  Council  orders,  it 
is  expressly  recommended  that  the  foremost  landowners  of  the 
County  and  their  sons  shall  be  selected  to  command  the 
musters ;  but  many  more  were  impressed  violently.  Through- 
out Mr.  Twisden's  papers  and  correspondence  are  allusions  to 

■ 

this  practice,  some  of  them  amusing  enough.   It  may  be  well, 
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before  entering  on  the  training  and  arms  of  the  force,  to 
examine  a  little  the  method  of  collecting  recruits  when  suf- 
ficient numbers  did  not  voluntarily  come  forward. 

Thus  the  Deputy  Lieutenant  of  Kent,  John  Leveson,  Esq., 
writes: — 

"  After  my  verie  hartie  commendaoons  to  you»  forasmuch 
"  as  I  have  received  orders  from  her  Ma^®'"  most  honourable 
''  privy  Counsell  for  the  psent  providinge  and  fumishinge  of 
"  the  souldiers  now  to  be  imployed  in  her  Ma^®'"  service  be- 
"  yond  the  seas ;  These  are  therefore  to  praye  you  to  make 
"  choice  of  XXY  stronge,  lustie,  able  men,  fytte  for  the 
'^warres,  and  handsomely  apparelled,  within  your  limitte, 
"  beinge  such  psons  as  may  well  be  spared,  as,  namlie,  master- 
*'  lesse  men,  and  suche  as,  being  in  covenant  in  husbandrie, 
*'  will  not  serve  for  the  wages  rated  in  the  statute,"  (which  is 
one  of  the  earliest  mentions  of  "  strikes,")  '*  but  take  exces- 

sivelye ;  if  alsoe  there  bee  any  within  your  limitte  which, 

in  regard  of  their  good  service  in  husbandrie,  cannot  well 
**  be  spared  and  yet  will  demande  to  great  wages,  it  shall  not 
^'bee  amisse  for  the  certifying"  (warning)  '^of  themselves 
''  and  others  to  send  them  also  with  the  other  XXV ;  all  which 
"  I  desire  you  to  send  to  Oravesend  that  they  may  be  there 
"  before  me  on  Satterday  mominge  next  .  .  .  when  Captaine 
"  Brooke  will  muster  them,  and  they  shall  thence  march  to 
*'  Rochester  that  night,  &c."  Mr.  Byng,  J.P.,  forwards  the 
communication  thus : — "  With  verye  hartye  commendaoons. 
'^  I  have  sent  heere  the  copye  of  Sir  John  Leveson's  letters, 
"  which  I  received  even  nowe,  which  therefore  that  you  and 
"  Mr.  Rivers  will  presentlye  take  order  for  the  sendinge  forth 
**  of  all  the  souldiers  out  of  Littlefield,  Twyford,  Tunbridge, 

Brenchley,  Watchlingstone  and  West  bamefield,  and  we  will 

do  the  like  for  all  the  reste ;  and  for  my  pte  I  think  it  best 
*'  not  to  send  bare  XXV,  but  to  send  them  all  and  the  Capt. 

to  make  his  choyce ;"  which  generous  liberality  Mr.  Byng 
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jastifies  by  the  Bospioion  that  some  may  fall  ^'  sioke  or  stail 
"  aside."  '*  They  may  be  sent  by  some  or  one  of  your  Con- 
*'  stables  or  one  of  them,  except  you  can  psuade  Mr.  Iden  or 
*'  some  other  to  take  the  ohardge  upon  him.  And  thus  in 
'*  haste  I  leave  you  to  the  Almightie."  Mr.  Byng  does  not 
mention  under  whose  charge  he  leaves  the  poor  recruits. 

It  would  appear  that  twenty-nine  men  were  impressed,  or, 
at  least,  arrived  at  Gravesend  on  this  occasion,  of  whom  two 
were  discharged  by  Gapt.  Brooke,  and  one  by  the  Commis- 
sioners ;  the  latter  by  a  rather  mysterious  change  of  apparel. 

These  pressed  men  received  a  bounty  of  5s.  "  to  put  in 
"  their  purse"  on  embarking,  a  pay  of  one  shillitig  per  day, 
and  **  conduct,"  or  travelling  allowance  of  8d.  a  day ;  more 
liberal  pay  than  our  soldiers  receive  at  this  moment. 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Byng  sometimes  succeeded  in  per- 
suading a  fellow-justice  to  undertake  the  charge  of  the  pressed 
men,  for  Mr.  Bychers,  J.P.,  thus  writes  to  Mr.  Twisden  on 
March  Ist,  1591  :— 

After  various  unintelligible  complaints  of  Sr  John  Leveson 
and  others, — "  I  assure  you  I  had  a  farr  worse  piece  of  ser- 
''  vice  to  deliver  them  at  Bochester  than  wee  had  at  Hadlow  : 
"  the  arms  were  soe  bad,  the  men  soe  unruly,"  (as  well  they 
might  be !)  "  and  the  Gaptayne  (who  was  one  of  Mr.  John- 
**  son  8  sons  of  Fordidge)  soe  discontented  with  the  armes 
*'  that  came  out  of  the  selected  bands,  that  I  had  a  very 
"  untoward  piece  of  service." 

On  March  2nd,  Mr.  Bychers  writes  again  : — "  Blame  mee 
"  not.  Sir,  if  I  forgott  somewhat  in  such  a  hurle-burle ;  for 
"truly  the  service  was  very  troublesome Sr  John 

Leveson  told  mee  hee  would  write  to  my  Lo.  Lieutenant  to 

know  his  pleasure  what  course  we  should  take  with  the 
"  defaulters.  In  the  mean  tyme,  those  that  shall  be  broughte 
"  to  Mr.  Byng  and  mee,  wee  meane  to  binde  them  to  the  next 
"  quarter  Sessions,  according  to  our  course  agreed  uppon  at 
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'^  Hadlow^  and  left  saoh  fdither  orde  be  taken  irith  them  then 

''and  there  as  shalbe  then  appojnted  by  their  Hos:    or 

''otherwise.    As  for  Baye,  when  I  was  at  Rochester,  his 
"  father  came  in  hast  with  a  hre  from  S*^  George  Garye  to 

Gapt.  Johnson  for  his  discharge,  being  (as  bee  wrote)  his 

man,  which  was  out  of  coarse,  for  you  know  his  name  was 

not  returned  to  the  Gaptayne,  nor  any  that  was  absent ;  but 

"  when  I  espyed  old  Bay,  I  asked  him  for  his  sonne,  and  he 

"  gave  mee  such  answer  as  I  purposed  to  entreate  S'  John 

"  Leveson  that  bee  might  lie  by  the  heeles  untill  he  brought 

"  forth  his  sonne  who  was  in  the  towne,  as  I  understood,  and 

"  was  sent  for  out  of  Ohurch  at  Hadlow  by  his  father ;  but 

"  my  ffidend  Baye  was  so  sudenly  vanished  that  I  could  laye 

"  no  more  sight  of  him."    Which  was  probably  fortunate  for 

''  old  Baye,"  although,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Byohers,  we  must 

admit  that  young  Baye's  name  is  not  among  the  pressed,  and 

that  his  father  ^eems  to  baye  been  a  fussy,  impertinent  old  man.* 

Considering  the  circumstances  under  which  these  men  were 

levied,  one  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  the  following  passage 

in  a  letter  of  Sir  John  Leveson's,  dated  May  21,  two  months 

after  the  impressment : — 

"  Ffor  that  I  have  received  letters  from  Gaptayne  Brooke, 

"  that  diverse  of  his  souldiers  runne  away  with  their  armes, 

"  amongst  whom,  they  whose  names  are  inscribed,  were  prest 

"  out  of  your  parts,  I  pray  you  to  cause  diligent  searoh  to  bee 

"  made  for  them,  and  to  send  them  over  unto  mee,  if  they  bee 

"  apprehended. 

"Thos:  Shawe,    from  Sandwich Gorslett. 


"  Isaac  Best, 
"  Thos:  Butler, 
"  Bt  Home, 


from  Whishing* 


Gorslett. 
Gorslett. 
,  Gorslett. 


*  BCany  little  points  of  interest  may  be  foand  inddentslly  soetlered  among 
these  papen.  For  instanee,  it  is  cuiioos  to  note  that  a  J.P.  in  Qaeen  Eliiabeth's 
time  &d  not  rentore  to  pat  an  impertinent  fiellow  in  the  stocks  without  the 
consent  of  his  Deputy  lientenant.  Our  ideas  both  of  the  freedom  and  the 
oppression  practised  at  that  time  are  probably  exaggerated. 
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To  shew  the  incredible  promptitade  with  which  these  levies 
were  raised^  and  their  extraordinary  character,  I  am  tempted 
to  transcribe  at  length  two  letters  of  Sir  John  Lereson  of  a 
later  date.    On  the  d9th  March,  1 595^  he  writes : — 

"  With  my  hartiest,  &c.  I  send  yon  heere  enclosed  y^  ooppye 
''  of  the  Bight  Hon^^  my  Lord  Lieutenant  his  letters^  directed 
"  to  my  cozen  Walsingham  and  my  selfe,  togeather  with  y^ 
^*  coppy  of  a  letter  from  their  Honours  of  her  Ma^^  most 
Hon**  Privy  Counsel  to  his  LordP»  heartily  praying  you 
carefully  and  speedily  to  see  y*  contents  thereof  put  in 
execution  within  your  limits.  And  for  that  you  Mr.  Twys- 
den  are  appointed  .  .  .  shortely  to  make  showe  of  your 
band  before  her  Ma^^  in  passing  through  this  Gountye,  I 
desire  you  for  your  owne  creditt^  the  honour  of  his  Lord^*  and 
''  our  county,  and  her  Ma^^  most  Boyall  Expectation,  that 
"  you  doe  muster  your  said  bande/' 

While  Mr.  Twisden  is  thus  engaged^  the  following  order, 
dated  five  days  afterwards,  startles  him  about  midnight : — 

**  You  shall  understand  that  I  have  this  evening  received 
"  letters  from  the  Bight  Hon^^  y^  Lord  Oobham,  signifying 
"  her  Ma^^  pleasure  and  commandment  that  his  Lordship's 
"  deputies  shall,  with  all  expedicon  possible  and  diligence,  put 
"  in  readiness  one  thousand  men^  to  be  well  armed  and  fur- 
\^  nished,  and  to  be  sent  immediately  to  Dover,  where  S'  Thomas 
"  Wilford  is,  by  her  Ma^**  command^  to  have  the  command  and 
"  direction  of  them ;  for  the  more  speedy  execution  whereof, 
'^  these  are  to  require  you,  in  her  Ma^^  name,  all  other  busi- 
ness set  aparte,  to  take  psent  order  for  y^  levying  of  70  able 
bodies  of  men  within  the  Hundreds  of  Twyford,  Brenohly, 
**  Horsmanden,  Lowey  of  Tunbridge,  Watohlingstone,  Little- 
**  field,  and  Westbarnefield,  which  men  are  to  be  armed  y*  one 
"  halfe  with  corsletts,  y^  other  with  musquetts  and  oulivers, 
**  which  furnitures  are  to  be  taken  out  of  Mr.  Biver's  band  .  . ; 
"  and  that  y*  said  men  may  be  well  apparelled ;  all  which  are 
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to  be  ready  to  be  at  Aylsford  upon  Taesday  next^  so  ae  upon 
y«  Wednesday  followeing  they  may  march  towards  Dover ; 
"  for  the  conduct  of  which  you  are  to  deliver  some  impresse 
**  to  him  y^  you  may  appoint  to  have  the  conduct  of  them, 
'*  which  money  is  to  be  levyed  by  an  assess^  to  be  made  npon 
**  y®  country  when  y*  charge  shall  be  fully  knowne  .  .  . ;  I 
*^  pray  you  advertyse  me  with  speed  of  your  proceeding  hereon 
"  that  I  may  certify  to  her  Ma****  Oounsell  of  y*  dayes  when 
**  her  men  shall  be  ready ;  and  soe,  recommending  y*  care  of 
**  this  her  Ma^**  service  to  your  consideracons,  I  committ  you 
"  to  God. 

'^  Hawling,  this  IIII  April  at  VII  o'clock  in  y*  evening. 

"  y'  very  loveing  friend, 

"John  Leyeson.*' 
Sir  John  adds  a  liberal  PS. 

"  It  were  not  Onwise  if  there  were  VI  or  X  more  y*  y*  pro- 
**  porcon  brought,  y*  choise  might  be  made  of  y*  best  It 
were  necessary  y^  one  at  y*  least  of  y*  justices  of  those  parts 
may  be  present  at  y*  delivery  of  your  men  to  mee,  that  you 
may  indent  mee  for  y*  receipt  of  them,  as  by  or"  from  their 
"  Honours." 

Before  Mr.  Twysden  and  his  fellow-magistrates  have  re- 
covered from  this  sudden  demand,  they  are  overwhelmed  by 
the  following,  dated  on  the  next  day,  April  5  : — 

"  Sithence  the  writing  of  my  last  letter  to  you,  dated  the 
"  nn  of  Aprill,  I  have  rec*  a  commission  from  the  Bight 
**  Hon^^*  the  Earl  of  Essex  commanding  me  with  all  expedicon 
to  levy  2000  men  of  the  most  su£Gicient  and  able  within 
this  County,  to  be  conducted  by  the  Gaptaynes  and  leaders 
"  unto  y*  Port  at  Dover  withall  expedicon,  so  as  they  may  be 
there  by  y*  VI  of  this  moneth  in  the  momeing,  and  this 
upon  perill  of  her  Ma^'  indignation ;  which  commission 
"  was  dated  y«  last  night  at  Dover  at  XI  a  Clock  in  y*  night, 
by  which  you  may  see  how  much  it  importeth  us  to  hasten 
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"  y*  levy  of  our  men.    These  are  therefore  to  require  you  with 
*'  all  speed  to  send  those  men  with  their  furnitures  to  Ailsford, 
**  which  I  wrote  for  yesterday  to  you  and  that  they  fayle  not 
'*  to  he  there  hefore  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon^  and  that 
there  be^horses  provided  for  them  to  carry  them  and  their 
armes  to  Dover,  so  as  they  be  there  a  Wednesday  morning. 
And  because  you  see  the  number  doubled,  these  are  there- 
fore to  require  you  that  you  take  care  for  y*  levying  so  many 
*^  more  as  you  were  required  to  send,  which  may  followe  y*  next 

"day " 

Two  hours  after,  on  the  same  afternoon,  Sir  John  writes 
again  to  hurry  poor  Mr.  Twysden,  "  for,"  says  he,  **  our  presses 
will  be  too  late  as  y^  cannon  hath  all  this  day  and  sithence 
yesterday  all  night  battered  at  the  Raveling  of  Oravelling, 
and  y*  volley  of  y*  canon  is  heard  even  now  at  my  house."* 
He  proceeds  to  remind  Mr.  Twysden  that  **  the  presse  is  of 
"  ordinary,  XIP  (a  day)  and  y«  conduct  VIII^  It  will  be 
"  fitt  y^  order  be  taken  y^  these  have  y*  allowance  soe  long  as 
"  they  shall  be  at  Dover,  and  some  money  in  their  purses.  I 
"  pray  you  forgett  not  that  y'  nomber  is  double !" 

Mr.  Twysden  endorses  the  communication  meekly, — "  This 
"  Ire  came  to  me  about  midnight,  so  the  next  momeing,  with 
"  no  little  toyle  tooke,  got  forward  o'  men  to  my  Lord."  But 
the  indefatigable  Justice  must  have  been  at  work  all  night,  for 
his  orders  to  the  constables  and  to  the  subordinate  ofiBcers 
"  straitly  to  impresse  100  men,"  are  dated  at  "IIII  o'clock  in 
the  momeing."  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Bess  a  worthy  man  might  be  ploughing  his  field  on  a  Monday, 
when  the  order  is  first  given,  impressed  on  a  Tuesday,  deli- 
vered at  Dover  on  Wednesday,  and  engaged  in  fierce  battle 
across  the  Channel  on  Thursday. 
Not  even  cattle  escaped  these  summary  seizures.     On 

«  It  may  be  obserred  that  the  distance  between  Grayelinea  and  Sir  John 
Lereson's  bouse  at  Hailing  cannot  be  under  70  miles. 
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April  111  the  constables  are  straitly  ordered  to  impress  twenty 
able  and  sufficient  horses  for  the  Boyal  Post,  to  be  kept  six 
days  at  their  otcners  charge,  and  then  relieved  by  others 
similarly  appropriated. 

On  May  25,  two  hundred  men  were  demanded  from  Mr. 
Twysden  *'  on  paine  of  death,"  and  it  seems  strange  that  his 
district  was  not  depopulated. 

Haying  thus  noted  the  manner  of  recruiting  the  levies  when 
sufficient  volunteers  were  not  forthcoming,  we  may  proceed 
to  examine  their  arms,  drill,  and  discipliue. 

By  the  laws  of  England  at  the  period,  each  hundred  was 
liable  for  a  certain  proportion  of  arms  which  were  in  charge 
of  the  trainband  captains. '  Among  the  MSS  connected  with 
the  arming  of  Wirral  hundred,  from  which  I  read  many 
extracts  to  this  Society  some  years  ago,  are  numerous  lists  of 
assessment  for  what  is  called  *'  the  arms  of  the  hundred." 
In  addition  to  this  store  we  find  long  rolls  of  weapons  and 
armour  in  the  possession  of  yeomen  and  peasants,  and  espe- 
cially of  many  widows.  Although  these  instruments  would 
seem  to  have  been  private  property,  the  owners  were  expected 
to  bring  them  for  parade  among  the  musters  and,  at  their  own 
expense,  to  keep  them  in  serviceable  order. 

Let  us  now  see  what  was  the  uniform  and  accoutrements 
of  Mr.  Roger  Twisden's  troop  of  light  horse,  knowing,  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Privy  Council  itself,  that  this  was  the  most 
zealous  officer  of  the  shire  and  the  most  complimented. 

Order  from  Lord  Cohham: — 

''That  those  horses  or  geldings,  and  their  furniture  and 
''ryders,  bee  appointed  and  frimished  in  such  sorte  as  is 
''therefore  set  downe  in  the  instructions  sent  from  their 
"  honors  of  her  Ma**®"  privy  Councel,  the  last  yeare ;  viz** 

"  That  the  Byders  have  a  Jack  of  plate  or  a  coate  of  plate, 
"  and  a  scull  for  his  heade,  with  cheekes  covered  with  clothe, 
"  or  some  such  like  thinge ;  or  in  place  thereof,  a  Burgamet ; 
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'^  and  the  Byder's  sleeves  of  his  Doublet  to  be  strioled  downe 
*'  with  some  small  chaynes  or  plats ;  and  if  any  shalbe 
^'  otherwise  disposed^  they  may  have  the  horsman  armed  with 
'*  an  Aim  an  rivett,  or  the  cnrasse  only  of  a  corslett. 

"  Wishinge  also  that  the  horse  or  geldinge  should  trotte  or 
"  rack  as  meetist  for  this  service,  and  the  saddle  to  bee  light 

according  to  the  use  of  the  largest  light  horsmen,  and  yet 

such  as  &  case  of  dagges  may  be  fastened  to  the  pumell 

thereof;  and  that  the  horse  or  geldinge  to  bee  ridden  with 
**  a  snafle  or  light  bitte ;  whereunto  is  to  bee  added, — that  the 
^^  Byders  shalbe  suited  in  one  sorte  of  large  Gassocke  made 
''  of  blew  cloth  with  long  sleeves,  accordinge  to  the  patron 
'^  thereof  that  I  will  send  you. 

Also,  ''That  there  bee  for  your  bande  a  Lieutenante,  a 
"  trumpeter,  a  Comet  or  Quydon,  an  armourer,  a  ffyrier,  a 
*'  surgeon,  and  a  Locksmith  to  amend  the  dagges* 

''  That  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  all  the  horsmen  of  your 
''band  bee  at  Pickenden   Hall,  to  which  place,  upon  the 

fyring  of  the  Beacons  and  other  warning  given  unto  them, 

they  must  repaire  and  meet  you,  from  whence  also  you  are 
"  to  march  forward  with  them,  &c." 

In  the  arming  of  Wirrall*  it  may  be  noted  that  light  horse- 
men were  required  to  provide : — 

"  A  geldinge  with  strong  sadle  and  lethem  hamosse,  and 
"  for  the  man  a  corslette  furnished. 

"  Northern  staffe,  a  casse  of  pistols,  a  sworde  and  dagger 
"  and  even  pte  of  the  armour  to  be  goode  and  sufficient." 

The  Kentish  horse,  on  the  contrary,  are  forbidden  to  carry 
a  staff. 

In  the  orders  of  "  a  conference  at  Maydstone,  y*  18th  of 
"  June,  1 695,"  we  have  more  explicit  details  of  the  equipments 
of  the  light  horse,  together  with  interesting  notes  of  cost : — 
"First — for  a  like  [likely]  light  horse  1       ^ 
trottinge    ) 

•  See  "  On  the  Arming  of  the  Levies  for  the  Hundred  of  Wirral." 


Sam    of    armes    left    at 
Hadlow. 
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rCorsletts Ill 

Pykes 1 

Swords 2 

Dagges 2 

Girdle 1 

And  an  old  payer  of  PouUrons, 
When  all  arrangements  had  been  completed  to  the  ''  Oap- 
'Vtayne's'*  satisfaction,  the  constables  were  to  account  to 
Mr.  Twysden  "  for  II  corsletts  fm'nished  which  are  lacking  of 
"  those  that  were  delivered  to  them  at  Hadlow; — whereof  one 
'*was  left  at  an  alehouse  at  Wouldham,  as  the  constables 
"  supposed,"  (they  seem  to  have  been  very  uncertain  about 
this  fact)  "  and  the  other  lost.  There  is  yet  one  other  oors- 
"  lett  at  Widdow  ffletcher's  house  at  maydstone  which  was 
**  brought  from  Sittingburne.  Thus  have  you  an  accpmpt  of 
all  the  men,  armes,  and  money  which  I  received  of  you,— 
unless  myne  owne  charges  be  alowed," — which,  in  spite  of 
their  usual  liberality,  poor  Mr.  Bychers  brother  magistrates 
did  not  seem  inclined  to  do. 

Having  thus  examined  the  levying  and  armament  of  the 
trainbands,  we  may  proceed  to  the  system  of  drill  laid  down 
for  them  by  Her  Majesty's  ablest  generals,  and  by  the  native 
ingenuity  of  their  own  officers.  There  are.  indeed,  very  many 
details  of  interest  connected  with  the  long  list  of  charges  and 
assessments  and  accounts  rendered,  but  these  may  be  post- 
poned to  another  season. 

We  have  seen  that  Thomas  Churchyard,  gent.,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Privy  Council  Muster  Master  of  the  Kentish 
levies  on  May  6,  1584.  Some  extracts  from  his  official 
instructions  will  lead  us  to  a  tolerably  complete  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  levies. 

(I)  Whereas,  uppon  the  good  opinion  conceived  of  your 
skill,  judgment,  and  dexterity  in  Martiale  discipline,  there 
*'  is  speciale  choyce  made  of  you  to  be  imployed  as  a  Muster 
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Master  and  trayner  of  such  number  of  men  as  of  late  by 
"her  Ma***"  commandment  are  put  in  a  readines  w***in  the 
county  of  Kent,  you  shall  psently  upon  y®  receipt  hereof 
make  yo^  repair  to  the  said  county.  .  .  .  You  shall 
*'  require  the  Commissioners  to  give  orders  to  the  said  Cap- 
**  taynes  to  be  present  at  the  times  and  places  agreed  on  that 
they  may  see  and  pceive  what  course  you  shall  take  in  the 
trayninge,  to  the  end  one  uniforme  order  may  be  held 
therein  among  them  all.  .  .  .*  . 
"  (2)  .  .  .  Before  you  proceed  to  the  viewing  and 
trayning  of  the  men^  you  shall  require  the  Commissioners 
"  to  deliver  unto  you  a  coppy  of  their  muster  roles^  that  you 
may  thereby  consider  of  the  numbers  and  qualitie  of  their 
weapons,  to  the  end  you  may  divide  into  bonds,  allotting 
CC  men  to  every  bond,  sorting  their  weapons,  not  in  such 
just  proportion  of  every  kinde  as  happely  were  requisite  in 
every  bond  if  they  should  be  brought  to  psent  action  of 
service ;  but — according  as  every  of  the  said  divisions  shall 
best  yield. 

"  (3)  .  .  .  And  forasmuch  as  there  are  two  monethes 
"  of  time  lymited  to  be  imployed  in  the  training  of  the  shott,* 
"  and  viewing  of  the  men,  armour,  and  furniture,  it  is  thought 
"  convenient  that  you  first  begin  with  the  trayning  of  the  said 
"  shott,  wherein  you  may  bestow  the  first  two  dayes  in  every 
"  weeke  in  each  division.  And  other  two  dayes  of  the  same 
*'  weeke  in  viewing  the  abilitie  and  sufficiencie  of  the  Fikemen, 
"  bowemen,  and  billmen.  ,  .  .  We  require  you  specially 
"  to  have  care  that  the  bowemen  found  insufficient  for  the 
use  of  that  weapon  be  changed,  and  choyce  made. of  others 
more  fitte  and  able  in  strength  to  handle  the  same.  .  .  . 
(4)  And  to  the  end  that  the  shott  may  be  brought  to 
"  some  better  readines  in  the  use  of  the  culivers,     ...    it 

•  A  word  used  in  Qaeen  Elixabetli's  time  to  signify  a  musqaetMr.     It  Is 
Bovenl  times  found  in  Shakespeare. 
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"  is  thought  expedient  that,  in  the  absence  of  yon  the  Master 
"  Master,  after  the  first  shew  of  trayning  had,  that  the  Cap- 
"  tayne  or  Captaynes  appointed  to  have  charge  of  the  bonds 
''  doe,  upon  every  half  holiday,  and  on  the  Sondayes  in  the 
'*  aftemoone,  assemble  the  shott  in  a  fitt  place  .  .  .  and 
"  exercise  them.  .  .  .  And  where  the  Captaine  shalbe 
*'  unskilfal,  beinge,  as  we  wishe,  the  eldest  sonne  of  a  princi- 
pal! gentleman,  .  .  .^  then  you  cause  some  man  skilfoll 
in  Martiall  Profession,  inhabiting  thereabout,  to  assist  him 
in  such  Trayning/'  The  remaining  clauses  of  the  instruc- 
tion recommend  Mr.  Churchyard  to  avoid  the  consumption  of 
powder  by  teaching  the  recruits  "false  fyer,  whereby  they 
"  may  learn  how  to  yield  their  bodies  in  comely  sort  to  the 
"  peece,  and  assure  their  eye  to  the  fyre." 

Let  us  now  see  the  more  particular  directions  issued  by  the 

Privy  Council,  under  the  advice  of  the  generals  of  that  period. 

A.D.  1584.     "An  order  for  the  easie  and  ready  trayning 

of  shott,  and  the  avoyding  of  great  expences  and  wast  of 

poulder. 

"  The  leaders  and  Captaynes  who  are  appointed  to  instruct 
and  trayne  them,  shall  cause  an  Halbert  to  be  sett  up  in  the 
playne,  whereby  every  shott  may  pass  in  that  order  which 
**  the  Ffrenchmen  cal  '  a  la  file,'  or,  as  we  tearme  it, '  in  rank 
"'like  wild  geese,'"  (very  much  like  wild  geese,  one  may 
believe,)  "  and  so,  passing  by  the  halbert,  to  psent  his  peece 
"  and  make  ofier  as  though  he  would  shoote ;  and  those  that 
"  doe  not  behave  themselves  with  their  peeces     .     .     .     may 
"  receave  particular  instructions  and  teaching.     .     .     .    This 
"  exercise  would  be  used  two  or  three  meetings,  at  the  leasts 
"  ...     in  which  time  may  be  deserved  those  which  cannot 
"  frame  themselves  to  prove  shott,  in  whose  room  the  Captayne 
"may  require  other  to  be  placed  who  arehnore  apt  thereto. 
"Afterward  to  teach  them  how  to  hold  their  peeces  from 
"  endangering  themselves  and  their  fellowes ;  to  put  in  their 
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'*  matches,  and  to  acquaint  them  with  false  fyers,  by  pryming 
the  panne  and  not  chardging  4he  piece,  which  will  inure 
their  eye  with  the  flashe  of  the  fyer,  embolden  theyr  partes, 
and  make  every  thiug  familier  and  ready  unto  them ;  then 
"  to  give  the  peece  half  his  chardge  and  acquaint  them  with 
'' skirmishing,  to  come  forwards  and  retire  orderly  againe; 
*'  after,  to  proceed  to  the  full  chardge;  and  lastly,  to  the  bullet, 
"  to  shote  at  a  marke  for  some  trifle  bestowed  on  him  that 
**  deserveth  the  same.  With  this  order  and  pollicy  men  shall 
"  in  short  time  be  exercised,  and  with  the  X*^  part  of  the 
**  chardge,  to  the  greater  ease  of  the  countrey,  and  saving  of 
''  poulder ;  for  that,  in  this  manner,  it  is  founde  that  two 
*'  pounde  of  poulder  will  serve  one  man  for  the  ffower  dayes 
"  exercise  of  trayning ;  and  a  number  which,  by  reason  of  the 
"  churlishness  of  their  peeces,  and  not  being  made  acquainted 
"therewith  by  degrees,  are  ever  after  so  discouraged  and 
"  feared,  as  either  ihey  winke, — or  pull  out  their  heads  from 
*'  the  peece,  whereby  they  take  no  perfect  levill  but  shoote  at 
"  randome, — and  soe  neaver  prove  good  shott. 

(Signed)         "Fra:  Walsingham." 

We  have  instructions  of  a  later  period,  probably  about 
1595,  from  no  less  a  commander  than  Lord  Essex  upon  this 
subject.  A  few  passages  may  be  found  both  instructive  and 
amusing. 

"  In  teaching  the  use  of  shott,  the  souldier  must  first  leame 
'*  to  present  his  peece,  and  to  take  his  level,  and  how  and 
when  to  give  voUyes  with  those  of  his  ranks.  This  ys  the 
proper  office  of  the  Sergeant  of  Companies,  ffor  they  should 
bothe  teache  the  shott  the  use  of  there  armes,  and  be  there 
"  leaders  in  svice,  yf  by  speciall  comannd^  a  superior  officer 
be  not  appointed. 

In  teacbiug  to   gyve  vollyes,.  the  ancient  and  vulgar 
**  manner  of  discipline  is — that  the  whole  voUy  shalbe  gyven 
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**  of  all  the  shotte  in  one  battalon  or  tronpe,  at  an  instante, 
**  as  well  of  them  behinde  as  before,  which  is  ntterlie  to  be 
"  condened ;  for  either  the  hindmost  must  venter  (risk)  to 
''  shoot  their  fellowes  before  through  the  heade,  or  els,  will 
**  overshoote  and  so  spend  their  shot  unprofitablie.  Besides, 
"  the  YoUye  being  once  gyven,  the  enemy  comes  on  withoat 
"  impeachment  or  annoyance ;  but  instede  of  this  kinde  of 
"  voUye  at  once, — which  only  serves  to  make  a  great  cracke, — 
let  the  first  rank  onlye  gyve  there  volley,  and,  yf  the  battalion 
marche,  then  that  ranke  that  hath  gyven  there  voUye  to 
stand,  and  the  seconde  to  passe  through  yt,  and  so  to  gyve 
voUye  and  then  to  stande ;  and  the  third  to  come  np,  and 
soe  consequentlie  all  the  rankes. 

If  the  battalio  stand,  then  the  first,  having  gyven  theyr 
voUye,  shall  faule  back,  and  the  second  to  come  in  there 
places,  and  so  the  third  and  fourthe,  till  the  first  ranke  be 
**  become  the  last,  and  the  last  first,  and  so  the  vollye  shall 
''  still  oontinieu,  and  the  enimie  never  be  fi:ee  firom  annoy- 
*'  ance ;  all  which  is  easily  pformed  if  before  yon  do  but 
*'  make  your  shott  open  theire  files. 

In  teaching  the  spuldier  to  knowe  the  sound  of  the  drume, 

we  must  make  them  observe  not  onlye  what  the  drume  dothe 

beate,  but  what  time  he  kepes  ;  for  according  unto  that  the 

souldier  ys  to  marche  faster  or  slower ;  and  as  by  the  sownde 

"  of  the  drume  we  doe  teache  the  soldier  to  marche,  so  by  the 

voyce  we  teache  him  all  mocions. 

"  To  make  them  pfect  in  these  mocions,  yt  is  therefore  good 

"  to  use  them  to  some  certayne  wordss,  which  being  once 

"  lerned  shall  still  serve  for  dyrection.     Those  which  we  used 

"  in  trayning  and  disciplyninge  her  Ma**®'  armies  at  Flymonthe 

"  were  suche  as  these : — 
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"  Leaders  stand  forward  w**^  yo^  files. 
*'  Banks  open  forward  paces  5. 
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''  Ffaces  to  the  right  hand.* 

"  Ffaces  to  the  leaft  hand.* 

"  Ffaces  about. 

"  Open  y'  files  feete  3. 

"  Close  y'  files. 

''  Doable  your  ranks  to  the  right  hande. 

"  Doable  your  ranks  to  the  leafb  hande. 

"  As  you  were. 

''  Banks  from  behind  close. 

''  Banks  open  backwards  paces  5. 

''  Ffront  passe  throughe. 

"  Ffollowers  passe  througha" 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

A  very  strong  effort  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  Armada 
to  restore  our  national  weapon^  the  long-bow,  to  its  former 
place  in  public  reputation.  And  if  we  consider  the  rapidity 
of  fire  of  this  weapon,  its  convenience  of  use,  lightness,  safety, 
and,  above  all,  the  great  length  of  its  range,  we  must  admit 
that  the  officers  of  Elizabeth  were  eminently  prudent  in  pre- 
ferring it  to  the  clumsy,  dangerous,  and  complicated  fire-locks 
of  that  period.  Indeed,  in  examining  minutely  the  accounts 
preserved  to  us,  (and  preserved  by  legal  and  parliamentary 
evidence,)  of  the  incredible  skill  to  which  our  ancestors  had 
attained  in  the  use  of  a  weapon  now  relegated  to  boys  and 
ladies,  I  cannot  but  be  surprised  that  the  firearm  should  have 
superseded  it  within  a  century  of  the  Armada  invasion.  By 
the  statute  of  Henry  YIII,  1542,  it  was  enacted  that  every 
bow  should  be  three  fingers  thick  and  squared.  That  no  man 
over  twenty-four  years  of  age  should  shoot  with  the  light-flight 
arrow  at  any  distance  under  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards. 
Within  that  limit  the  warshaft,  an  ell  long,  was  to  be  solely 

*  I  do  not  quite  know  how  this  is  to  be  understood  or  interpreted.  It  rather 
appears  to  me  to  signify  "  Bight  face"—*'  Left  fitce/'  than  "Eyes  right"—"  Eyes 
**  left.**  This  point  is  of  very  little  importance,  bat  I  may  add  that  the  mancsn- 
Tres  of  Qaeen  Bess's  troops  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have  had  any  need  of  snoh 
finesses  as  '*  Eyes  right.** 
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employed ;  the  butts  were  marked  for  four  hundred  yards  for 
the  lighter  arrow.  I  am  told  that  our  very  best  archers  of 
this  day  cannot  discharge  their  shaft  more  than  two  hundred 
yards,  and  that  there  are  few  men  living  who,  at  any  elevation, 
could  reach  a  limit  of  one  hundred  yards  with  the  ell-long 
arrow  of  our  ancestors. 

Quitting  this  consideration,  which  would  lead  me  far  astray, 
I  would  note  a  very  curious  discrepancy  between  the  instruc- 
tions issued  to  the  levies  of  Kent  by  the  Privy  Council  and 
those  furnished  to  the  Hundred  of  Wirral  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Cheshire.  The  latter  writes  to  the  Captaynes  of 
the  traynbands,  commanding  them  "  to  change  y'  bowmen 
''  into  musquets,  and  y'  billmen  into  pycks,  according  to  our 
''form'  directons  not  yet  accomplished."  The  latter  urge 
again  and  again  that  the  magistrates  shall  insist  on  the  prac- 
tice of  archery,  at  the  peril  of  her  Majesty's  most  severe 
indignation,  ''  and  in  our  order  it  is  «traightly  charged  that 
*'  among  such  persons  as  shalbe  liable  by  vertue  of  her  Ma^** 
"  letter  selected  and  trayned  with  shott,  it  is  not  meete  and  so 
"  we  require  you,  that  you  doe  not  admitt  any  person  to  this 
*'  purpose  being  an  able  archer  and  bowman ;  but  that  you 

shall  continue  such  care  and  regard  for  the  practice  of 

archery,  &c." 

In  Mr.  Twysden's  papers  we  find  spirited  orders  to  the 
watchers  of  the  various  beacons,  as  for  instance : — 

''  To  Nicholas  Gisborne,  Esq.,  scoute  master,  and  to  all  his 
*'  deputies  and  overseers  of  watches,  scoutes,  and  watchmen. 

"  If  any  shipp  may  be  discovered  uppon  the  seas  in  the 
"  day  time,  to  vayle  his  bonnet  twice,*  and  then  shoote  of  a 
*'  peece,  and  to  vayle  his  bonnet  the  second  time  twice,  and 
"  then  to  shoote  of  a  peece. 

''  Then  fier  the  beacons  at  the  seaside  at  your  uttermost 
"  perills. 

*  To  strike  our  sail. 
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*'  Also,  if  in  the  night  time  any  of  yon  discover  a  shipp 
"  havinge  two  lights,  one  above  the  other,  and  shoote  of  a 
*^  peece,  and  soe  continue  shootinge  twice  or  thrice. 

*'  Then  fier  the  beacons  next  the  seaside  uppon  the  like 
peril!. 

In  doeinge  whereof  this  shalbe  to  you  or  any  of  you  a 
sufficient  discharge. 

"  (Signed)  "  Thomas  Scott. 

"James  Hales." 

Though  the  interest  of  many  remaining  documents  in  this 
collection  is  very  tempting,  I  have  not  time  for  more  quota- 
tions. From  the  mass  of  materials  before  me,  I  have  especially 
endeavoured  to  select  those  minute  and,  as  it  were,  indirect 
testimonies  which  give,  I  think,  the  keenest  insight  into  the 
spirit  of  the  levy  and  its  probable  fitness  to  meet  the  tried 
soldiers  jof  Spain.  Throughout  these  papers  we  see  the  self- 
sacrificing  loyalty  which  Mr.  Froude  has  so  well  described  as 
characteristic  of  the  noble  Tudor  age ;  we  look  almost  in 
vain  for  one  word  of  suUenness,  much  less  of  refusal,  though 
the  demand  "on  public  service"  be  never  so  exorbitant. 
Every  officer,  from  the  High  SheriflF  and  the  Deputy  Lieu- 
tenant to  the  mere  Justice  of  the  Peace,  whose  income  needed 
not  to  exceed  £20  a-year,  cheerfully  pays  State  expenses 
from  his  private  purse,  trusting,  not  always  with  reason,  to  his 
brother  magistrates  for  repayment.  I  think  no  man  can  refer 
to  the  authentic  documents  of  this  period,  though  he  give 
.  them  but  the  hastiest  glance,  without  perceiving  how  noble 
was  the  epoch,  and  how  magnanimous  the  spirit  that  animated 
all  classes.  I  refer  not  only  to  the  date  of  the  Armada,  of 
which  it  may  be  said  that  a  common  danger  elicited  the  evan- 
escent virtue  of  all  ranks.  Throughout  that  grand  sixteenth 
century,  the  age  that  left  its  mark  scarce  below  that  of  the 
antique  world  itself,  we  may  note  a  common  nobility  of  soul 
which  later  generations  have  scarcely  essayed  to  attain.    Duty, 


loyalty,  the  religion  of  manhood,  were  not  then  mere  words, 
to  be  bandied  abont  in  cynical  journals,  bat  loving  impulses 
of  the  national  heart.  Inspired  by  such  generous  instincts, 
confident  in  themselves,  their  faith,  and  their  masters,  those 
rough  levies  which  I  have  described  passed  in  four  days  from 
the  plough  tail  to  the  field  of  victory  across  the  channel.  Not 
once  nor  twice  did  this  happen,  and  after  all  the  revelations 
you  have  heard  to-uight,  after  the  publication  by  Government 
of  those  secrets  that  made  anxious  the  boldest  of  Elizabeth's 
council,  I,  for  one,  looking  at  the  spirit  of  the  day,  its  wisdom 
and  fervent  loyalty,  would  not  have  despaired  of  the  issue 
though  the  Invincible  Armada  had  poured  its  force  unbroken 
upon  our  country. 


ILLUSTEATIONS   OF  BRITISH  ANTIQUITIES, 
DERIVED   FROM   OBJECTS  FOUND   IN 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  Hume,  D.CL.,  F.S.A.,  dc,  Vice-President. 

(Bead  14th  Noykmbsb,  1867.) 


I.  Introduction. 
I  HAVB  somewhere  read, — perhaps  in  BoswelVs  Life  of 
Johnson,  though  I  cannot  at  this  moment  find  the  passage, — 
that  a  person  who  should  journey  from  London  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, across  the  intervening  countries  of  Europe,  would 
witness  every  grade  of  civilization  through  which  England 
had  passed  in  the  previous  two  hundred  years.  The  state- 
ment, if  not  strictly  accurate,  is  approximately  true  :  I  allude 
to  it,  however,  not  as  announcing  an  isolated  fact,  but  as 
one  illustration  of  a  very  wide  general  principle.  A  person 
might  say,  for  example,  with  equal  reason,  that  in  a  forest, 
the  history  of  an  aged  oak  might  be  read  in  a  hundred 
other  oaks,  from  the  acorn,  through  every  stage  of  succes- 
sive development:— or  that  in  human  life,  the  progress 
and  decay  of  the  most  aged  of  our  species  might  be 
shewn,  by  seven  or  ten  other  persons  who  illustrate  what  are 
called  the  ''  ages"*  of  man.  Even  in  the  inanimate  products 
of  human  handiwork,  the  same  class  of  facts  is  observable. 
The  history  of  a  completed  locomotive  may  be  virtually  read 
at  the  extensive  factory  of  a  railway  company,  in  the  succes- 


-One  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 


His  acts  being  seven  ages.^-i9AaAsprar«. 

See  Mr.  Winter  Jones's  Bemarks  on  the  DiTision  of  Man's  Life  into  Stages, 
Arehaolo^  jixr,  167,  and  plates  5,  6,  7,  9« 
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sive  degrees  of  advancement  of  sister  engines :  and  the  pro- 
gressive gradations  in  the  hoilding  of  one  of  onr  largest  ships, 
may  be  traced  in  a  dockyard,  from  the  laying  of  the  keel. 

The  principle  referred  to,  expressed  in  words,  is  somewhat 
like  the  following.  The  various  steps  in  the  progress  of  any 
people,  from  barbarism  to  civilization,  cannot  be  witnessed  by 
any  one  man ;  for  as  he  appears  at  only  one  point  of  time,  he 
can  see  merely  the  condition  which  exists  in  his  own  day.  The 
previous  stages  must  be  learned  from  history  and  philosophic 
research.  But  as  the  progress  of  all  nations, — like  the  growth 
of  plants  or  animals,  or  like  the  production  of  objects  in  art 
and  manufacture, — is  in  a  great  degree  uniform.  Geography 
serves  us  in  the  place  of  History :  and  the  various  stages 
in  the  life  of  any  advanced  nation,  may  be  seen  in  the 
present  condition  of  certain  other  nations  which  have  made 
less  progress  towards  maturity. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  principle  is  most  appli- 
cable to  civilized  communities  of  small  or  moderate  extent,  the 
members  of  which  have  advanced  together,  in  nearly  the  same 
grade,  and  with  mutual  knowledge  of  each  other,  more  or  less. 
In  spite  of  minute  divisions,  such  wcu9  in  a  great  degree  the 
case  with  England,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and 
several  of  the  countries  of  central  Europe.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  principle  is  least  applicable  to  very  large  communi- 
ties, like  those  of  the  United  States  and  of  Bussia.  Neither 
of  these  is  a  single  community,  for  one  might  say  of  either 
country,  though  in  a  sense  somewhat  different,  as  Meltemich 
said  of  Germany,  it  is  ''  a  Geographical  expression."  In  both 
cases,  the  national  family  consists  of  an  agglomeration  of 
races,  aliens  to  each  other  in  blood  in  language  and  religion ; 
and  existing  under  ethnological  conditions  widely  different 
Almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  then,  we  find  in  each  of  these 
countries  nearly  every  grade  of  social  development: — from 
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barbarians  roaming  in  small  groups,  without  fixed  home  or 
certain  sustenance,  to  intelligent  communities  and  still  more 
intelligent  individuals,  possessing  and  diffusing  the  various 
blessings,  material  and  moral,  which  give  a  charm  to  human 
existence. 

A  few  sentences  more,  may  suffice  to  place  the  leading 
thought  with  sufficient  clearness  before  the  reader. 

The  principle  of  national  development,  laid  down  by  the 
late  Mr.  Thomsen  of  Copenhagen,  is  partly  right  and  partly 
wrong.  He  named  the  various  stages  of  it  according  to  the 
materials  commonly  in  use  as  implements; — e,g.  the  Bone 
period,  the  Stone  period,  the  Bronze  period,  and  the  Iron 
period.  Some  have  declared  that  this  is  an  important 
discovery,  the  revelation  of  a  truth  universally  applicable, 
and  that  his  analysis  admits  of  further  division  ;  while  others 
affirm  that  it  is  an  insupportable  fallacy,  the  propagation 
of  which  tends  to  lead  Archaeologists  astray.  As  in  many 
other  cases,  a  few  words  of  explanation  serve  to  -reconcile 
the  apparent  difference. 

If  it  be  meant  that  any  large  community  employed  bone  or 
stone  or  bronze  instruments  exclusively,  it  is  morally  certain 
that  the  theory  is  incorrect;  for  even  at  the  present  hour, 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  people  of  the  city  and  of 
the  country,  of  the  plain  and  of  the  mountain,  of  the  retired 
hamlet  and  the  busy  thoroughfare.  Some  are  a  century  and 
more  behind  others  ;  and  even  in  the  small  primitive  commu- 
nities which  have  become  gradually  concentrated  into  great 
nations,  such  rigid  uniformity  was  at  all  times  impossible.  In 
like  manner,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  implements  of.  one 
kind  were  suddenly  abandoned  and  those  of  another  kind 
assumed;  like  the  disap|>earance  among  ourselves  of  coins 
which  are  withdrawn  from  circulation,  or  like  the  introduction 
of  a  new  implement  of  war  among  soldiers.    But  it  is  only  fair 
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to  say,  that  in  stating  the  principle  nothing  so  absurd  as  this 
was  meant.  These  are  some  of  the  extremes  to  which  a 
valuable  theory  has  been  unwarrantably  pressed  ;  and  the 
persons  who  view  it  in  this  light,  are  naturally  and  necessarily 
its  opponents. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  author  meant  nothing  more  than 
that  these  are  the  stages  generally*  passed  through,  that  they 
neither  exist  uniformly  in  any  country  nor  are  changed 
simultaneously, — and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  is 
all  that  was  meant  or  that  can  be  maintained, — it  is  undeni- 
able  that  the  theory  is  at  once  true  and  important.  We  can 
contemplate  the  condition  of  infancy,  or  youth,  or  manhood, 
or  old  age,  without  the  necessity  of  supposing  that  there  was 
a  community  of  infants  or  of  mere  youths,  and  especially 
that  they  passed  from  one  stage  to  another  abreast,  or  like  a 
class  in  one  of  our  great  schools  progressing  to  a  higher  form. 

Let  us  regard,  for  a  moment,  the  whole  of  the  known 
world  as  one  country,  and  its  diversified  population  as  one 
great  nation.  Then,  it  must  be  clear  to  the  most  superficial 
observer,  that  the  provinces  and  departments  are  not  all  in  the 
same  state  of  forwardness.  Some  are  one  two  or  three  cen- 
turies in  advance  of  others ;  some  are  in  the  condition  of 
infancy,  others  of  youth,  others  again  of  ripe  manhood  or  of 
green  and  healthy  age.  We  can  therefore  direct  our  attention 
to  any  one  specified  condition  ;  or  by  noticing  several  we  can 
show  what  the  experience  of  the  most  advanced  countries  has 
necessarily  been. 

*  In  like  manner  we  speak  of  the  "  Christian  era,"  though  there  are  manj 
heathens  in  the  world,  and  some  even  in  our  own  eonntrj. — drgumeni  of  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  Bart.  **  By  the  side  of  Antiquities  of  gold  and  bronze,  are 
"  nevertheless  found  arms  and  implements  of  stone ;  especially  axes  and  hammers, 
"  which  proves  that  even  after  the  inlroductidn  of  metal  into  the  country,  iti 
"  deamess  caused  large  articles  still  to  he  manufactured  from  stone.  The  bronze 
"period  in  Denmark  comes  down  considerably  lower  than  the  time  of  the 
"Romans." — Wortaae  AfbUdninger  fra  Del  KongeUge  Jiuteum  for  NardUk€ 
OUhager  Kjobnhavm,  1854,  p.  19. 
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a.  One  of  the  lowest  rounds  in  the  ladder  which  condncts 
to  the  platform  of  civilization  is  that  occupied  by  the  Digger 
Indian,  found  among  the  Bocky  Mountains  on  the  way  to 
California.  By  the  assistance  of  a  few  twigs,  he  gathers  the 
seed  of  a  particular  kind  of  grass,  and  pounds  it  for  food,  as 
more  advanced  nations  grind  corn.  His  home  is  a  natural 
cave,  or  an  artificial  structure  scarcely  more  pretentious  than 
that  erected  by  the  gorilla  in  Equatorial  Africa.  The  native 
of  the  interior  of  Australia  occupies  nearly  the  same  rank. 
He  pounds  the  "  nardoo  "  seed  for  food,  or  devours  raw  shell 
fish  found  on  the  border  of  a  lake ;  and  avails  himself  of 
almost  every  portion  of  the  carcass  of  bird  or  beast  that  falls 
into  his  possession  living  or  dead.*  A  recent  writerf  thus 
describes  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  York  Peninsula,  in  the 
same  great  country.  "  They  subsist  on  fish,  turtle,  roots, 
"  fruits,  &o. ;  have  no  knowledge  of  agriculture  ;  never  build 
"  huts,  but  sleep  in  the  open  air ;  have  strong  migratory 
"  propensities ;  and  apparently  a  total  disbelief  in  a  Superior 

Being  or  God  of  any  sort ;  characters  which  give  them  a 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  among  the  lowest  and  most  degraded 
"  of  the  human  race.*' 

b.  The  inhabitants  of  Western  Africa  are  more  advanced. 
They  point  their  spears  with  bone,  and  like  the  New  Zealand- 
ers  of  thirty  years  ago,  they  manufacture  bone  fish  hooks.  A 
shell  serves  for  a  spoon,  or  occasionally  for  a  knife  or  a  cup ; 
and  a  section  from  a  circular  bone  is  easily  scraped  into  a  ring 
or  a  bracelet.  But  even  in  Cornwall,  bone  implements  were 
in  use  till  lately,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  bark  off  trees.]: 
The  resources  of  primitive  people  are  sometimes  surprising 
to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  have  every  thing  ready  to 
hand.  It  is  said  that  some  English  sailors  left  a  bottle  on 
the  coast  of  Patagonia,  and  that  when  they  returned  shortly 
after,  they  found  it  broken  up,  and  the  natives  employed  in 
making  spear  points  and  arrow  heads  out  of  the  fragments. 

c.  Herodotus  mentions  that  certain  tribes  came  into  battle, 
with  spears  and  lances  tipped  with  bone  and  stone.§   Though 

*  Burke  and  His  Campamons :  the  Victorian  Exploring  Expedition ; — Mel- 
boune,  1861. 

f  Dr.  Battraj,  R.N.,  Proceedingt  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society ,  xii,  813. 

}  E.  T.  Stevens,  Esq.,  at  Congress  of  Prehittoric  Jrchaology, 

%  "  The  Ethiopians  used  heades  of  a  harde  sbarpe  stone,  as  both  Flerodotas 
"  and  Pollux  do  tel.  The  Germanes  as  Cornelias  Tacitus  doeth  saye,  had  theyr 
"  sbafles  headed  with  bone,  and  many  countryes  bothe  of  olde  tyme  and  nowe 
"  Tse  heades  of  home." — Boger  AschanCs  Toxophilus, 
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many  of  the  Patagonians  possess  metallic  implements  pro- 
cured in  barter,  the  nomadic  tribes  are  said  to  be  still  addicted 
to  the  use  of  stone  implements.  The  Faegians  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Andaman  islands  are  still  in  the  stone 
period ; — and  the  Greenlanders  used  implements  of  bone  and 
stone  till  wood  and  iron  were  introduced  from  Denmark. 
Also,  there  are  people  still  alive  within  whose  memory  New 
Zealand  did  not  possess  metal,  the  most  elaborate  earrings* 
being  executed  by  chisels  of  greenstone  or  some  other  hard 
material.  These  are  now  rare,  hundreds  having  been  picked 
up  as  curiosities,  and  for  public  and  private  museums,  since 
the  introduction  of  metal.  Perhaps  the  process  of  engraving 
upon  stone  with  implements  of  the  same  material,  is  sdll 
more  curious  than  that  of  engraving  upon  wood.  Yet  it  has 
been  ascertained  by  the  Bev.  W.  F.  Holland,t  that  the  rock 
inscriptions  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  were  almost  all  en- 
graved with  stones.  Much  of  the  chiselling  also,  of  great 
stones  found  in  Denmark  and  Switzerland,  was  performed  by 
flint  implements  of  what  has  been  called  the  neolithic  period. 
Stone  implements  are  used  to  this  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
working  in  stone,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tahiti.^ 

d.  Probably  there  is  no  country  at  the  present  day,  whose 
people  are  restricted  to  implements  of  bronze  or  any  other  alloy 
of  copper.  Yet  we  learn  from  history  that  such  was  the  case 
in  Homeric  times;  and  we  know  that  some  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  till  very  recently,  found  that  metal  more 
abundant  and  more  easily  worked  than  iron.  Many  evidences 
show  that  stone  implements  were  still  in  use  during  the  age 
of  Bronze. 

e.  The  use  of  iron  exists  in  two  states.  In  the  lower,  it  is 
in  use,  but  procured  as  an  article  of  commerce ;  and  this 
remark  applies  to  nearly  the  whole  of  Africa  and  to  much  of 
Asia.  The  ruder  people  struggle  to  obtain  knives,  nails, 
hoops,  pincers,  &c.,  and  the  more  intelligent  to  secure  manu- 
factured implements  and  tools  ready  for  use. 

f.  In  the  countries  of  greatest  advancement,  iron  is  manu- 
factured ;  and  in  the  various  processes  connected  with  steel, 
its  value  is  increased  many  fold. 

*  Ancient  MeoU,  208,  208  n.,  210  n. 

f  Journal  of  the  Royal  Oeoffrapkical  Society ,  Vol.  xii,  p.  198. 

{  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bark,  Sir  James  Simpson,  Professor  Huxley,  H.  M. 
Westhrop,  Esq.,  F.S.A., — &c. 
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It  is  on  the  principles  thus  laid  down,  that  I  look  for  the 
illustration  of  British  Antiquities  in  South  America.  Certain 
countries  which  were  visited  some  months  ago,  are  in  social 
grade  a^/?r^«^;i^  what  England  has  been;  and  therefore  we  are 
surprised  and  gratified  at  seeing  to-day  the  implements  and 
operations  which  were  familiar  to  our  ancestors,  many  genera- 
tions or  even  centuries  ago.* 

II. — Operations  in  Nature. 

It  was  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  that  the  whole  of  this 
and  a  preceding  Essay  had  their  origin.  Certain  statements 
of  mine  respecting  (1)  the  '*  Submarine  Forest,*'  on  the  coasts 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  (2)  the  subterranean  forest 
connected  with  it,  extending  over  many  square  miles,  and  (d) 
the  mode  of  deposit  of  the  objects  of  antiquity,  were  called  in 
question ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  my  assertions 
into  discredit  by  a  corrupted  quotation  from  Lelands  Iline' 
rary.  This  I  detected  and  made  known ;  but  I  did  not  and 
do  not  attribute  intentional  wrong  to  any  one.  In  this  case, 
however,  good  faith  can  be  defended  only  at  the  expense  of 
intellectual  capabilities. 

That  I  may  not  interrupt  the  continuity  of  my  remarks,  I 

*  While  these  pages  are  passing  throngh  the  press,  a  most  curious  illustration 
of  this  principle  is  brought  to  light.  Dr.  Hooker  in  his  Address  to  the  British 
Association  for  the  AdYsncement  of  Science,  at  Norwich,  19th  August,  1868, 
stated  that  "  within  three  hundred  miles  of  the  British  copital  of  India,  exists  a 
"  tribe  of  semi-saTages,  which  habitually  erects  dolmens,  menhirs,  cysts,  and 
"  cromlechs,  almost  as  gigantic  in  their  proportions  and  very  similar  in  appear- 
**  ance  and  construction  to  the  so-called  Druidical  remains  of  Western  Europe." 
These  are  the  Khasia  people,  of  East  Bengal,  an  Indo-Chinese  race.  They 
erect  one  or  more  every  year,  separating  the  blocks  by  applying  heat  and  then 
water,  and  using  no  implements  beyond  the  lever  and  rope,  Furtlier  investi- 
gation  of  their  habits  will  no  doubt  throw  great  light  on  certain  prehistoric  facts 
in  this  and  other  countries  of  Europe.— Besides,  this  is  the  third  year  in  which 
an  International  Congress  has  been  held  for  the '  promotion  of  "  Prehistoric 
"  ArchflDology,"  a  branch  of  the  general  subject  which  has  of  late  assumed  great 
scientific  importance.  Of  the  papers  read,  one  was  by  E.  B.  Tylor,  Esq.,  *'  On 
"the  customs  of  existing  Savages,  as  illustrations  of  Prehistoric  Times;"  and 
others  were  on  Stone  and  Flint  Implements  from  various  parts  of  the  World,  on 
Crania,  Ancient  Cave  Habitations,  Prehistoric  Sepulchres,  the  Distribution  of 
Man,  &o. 
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treat  of  the  facts  referred  to  in  an  Appendix*  to  this  section. 
And,  that  the  line  of  facts  here  may  harmonise  with  the 
line  of  arguments  in  the  previous  Essay  to  which  this  is 
related,  I  adopt  the  same  great  divisions. 

1.  Forests. \ 

Primeval  forests,  which  have  disappeared  from  England  in 
general  for  two  or  three  centuries,  exist  to-day  in  hoth  North 
and  South  America.  Every  fact,  respecting  their  treatment, 
therefore,  is  well  known  ;  and  we  are  morally  certain  that  we 
have  placed  before  us, — with  certain  minute  differences  in 
time  and  place, — the  facts  which  occurred  centuries  ago,  on 
our  own  soil.    And  what  are  these  facts,  or  some  of  them  ? 

When  land  is  required  for  cultivation  it  must  be  cleared ; 
and  this  is  effected  partly  by  fire,  and  partly  by  the  axe  of  the 
woodman.  It  is  very  difiBcult  to  bum  down  a  tree  in  the  full 
vigour  of  vegetable  life ;  but  if  fire  be  applied  at  the  close  of 
a  few  weeks  of  dry  weather,^  or  when  the  leaves  are  beginning 
to  assume  the  tints  of  autumn,  the  tree  is  inevitably  killed. 
The  brushwood  and  other  lighter  materials  blaze  up,  the 
smaller  portions  are  consumed ;  and  one  side  is  usually  very 
much  charred,  while  the  vitality  of  the  trunk  is  destroyed. 
Indian  com  or  some  other  agricultural  product  is  then  planted 
among  these  blackened  skeletons,  and  the  farmer  awaits  a 
convenient  opportunity  to  level  them  with  the  axe.  Often  the 
trees  are  carted  away,  or  converted  into  fences  for  the  very  field 
in  which  they  grew  ;  while  the  stumps  remain  from  eighteen  to 
forty  inches  high.  On  other  occasions,  the  branches  are  sawn 
off;  and  the  trunks  being  cut  into  lengths,  are  carted  or  floated 
to  a  distance.  But  not  unfrequently  a  saw-pit  is  erected  in  a 
wood  of  good  timber,  the  logs  are  rudely  squared  by  the  axe^ 
and  they  are  then  divided  into  boards. 

•  Appendix  A.  f  Transactions^  xviii,  (New  SeriM,  toI.  tI,)  p.  6. 

I  Kamerous  caies  were  mentioned  in  the  Newspapezs,  in  the  month  of  Jnly 
and  (he  first  dajs  of  August,  1868. 
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We  must  not  suppose,  howeyer,  that  these  operations 
illustrate  the  practice  of  our  forefathers,  in  clearing  £ngland 
of  its  mediffival  forests.  The  processes  of  an  enlightened 
people  by  whom  good  implements  are  used,  and  who  aim 
at  economy  or  profit,  are  lees  in  point  than  those  of,  a 
primitive  people  with  whom  agriculture  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
Such  are  found  among  the  Indians  of  South  Chile,  who  exist 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  though  at  their  most  distant 
borders  there  is  a  mixture,  more  or  less,  of  Spanish  blood. 
Their  practice  is  something  like  the  following.  About  three 
or  four  months  before  the  harvest,  they  cut  down  all  the  light 
timber.  The  heavier  portions  are  allowed  to  stand ;  and  after 
harvest  the  timber  lying  on  the  ground  is  burnt.  In  the 
latter  part  of  May  and  June,  (answering  to  our  November 
and  December,)  they  sow  wheat  and  leave  it.  If  the  soil  be 
hard,  they  drive  oxen  in  to  tread  it  down  ;  if  not,  the  rain 
covers  it  sufiBciently.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  rude 
fence. 

The  trees  which  are  found  in  our  own  subterranean  forests* 

« 

or  turf  bogs  excite  among  inquirers,  as  we  might  expect,  some 
varieties  of  opinion.  Thus,  it  is  afiBrmed  by  one  that  they 
have  been  blown  down  by  a  great  storm,  or  levelled  by  an 
irruption  of  the  sea ;  by  another,  that  they  fell  before  the 
woodman's  axe  ;  and  by  another  still,  that  fire  was  the  element 
which  laid  them  low.  It  will  be  evident  from  what  has  just 
been  stated,  that  fire  and  the  axe  jointly  were  the  principal 
agents. 

2.  Mosses.^ 
Though  I  saw  no  mosses,  properly  speaking,  yet  they  are 
known  to  exist.   In  the  south-temperate  zone,  and  where  rains 
are  of  frequent  occurrence,  there  are  numerous  settlements  of 

*  For  addidonal  facts  respecting  sabddences  of  land  on  the  sea  coasts  or 
"  Sabmazine  Forests,"  see  Appendix  h, 

f  TrwMacHoMt  Tol.  zviii,  CNew  Series,  toI.  yi,)  p.  31. 
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water  among  the  hills ;  some  in  the  fonn  of  permanent  lakes, 
and  frequently  as  ponds  which  are  forded  with  difiBculty  after 
heavy  rain,  hut  which  are  dried  up  in  summer.  Not  un- 
frequently,  the  hill  tops  are  free  from  the  spongy  suhstance 
which  covers  most  of  our  own,  at  least  the  parts  that  are  above 
the  range  of  cultivation :  and  the  result  is  such  as  has  often 
been  noticed  in  Australia.  The  whole  waters  of  a  shower  are 
discharged  into  the  ordinary  river  beds  at  once,  and  there  is 
a  destructive  flood ;  whereas,  with  us  much  is  retained,  and 
trickles  out  in  a  supply  for  weeks  or  months  afterwards.  Bat 
the  important  point  is,  that  fallen  timber  is  soon  covered  np 
in  the  rich  vegetation  which  surrounds  it ;  and  thus,  while 
our  mosses  at  home  afford  us  frequent  examples  of  the 
disinterring  of  trees,  we  can  witness  almost  daily,  in  the 
primitive  forest,  the  previous  process  of  burying  them.  It  is 
very  likely  that  before  the  tree  becomes  completely  imbedded, 
its  external  layers  are  rotted  off;  and  that  the  smaller 
branches  share  the  same  fate.  This  also  would  harmonise 
with  our  own  experience  respecting  subterranean  timber. 
Near  the  equator  a  fallen  tree  is  still  more  rapidly  buried ; 
but  timber  is  there  of  such  rapid  growth,  and  usually  so 
porous,  that  it  soon  decays.  The  roots  which  remain  under 
ground  wholly  or  partially,  in  any  latitude,  sometimes  retain 
their  positions  long  after  all  traces  of  vegetation  above  ground 
have  disappeared.*     Thus,  the  troops  of  voyagers  who  cross 

•  The  following  are  extracts  lh)m  my  Diary : — 

All  tbe  Tolley  of  Arica,  now  a  sandy  desert,  sparkling  with  hexagonal  eiystals 
of  salt,  is  described  in  old  Spanish  maps  as  the  forett  of  San  Juan  de  Dice. 
Perhaps  it  is  now  more  <eleTated,  and  therefore  worse  watered ;  or  worse  watered 
from  any  other  cause.    Trees  are  occasionally  dug  up,  and  conTerted  into 

charcoal Growing  bushes  spread  their  roots  far  under  the 

sand,  and  new  tops  spring  up  from  this  subterranean  communication 

At  Copiapo,  cart  loads  of  gigantic  tree  roots  were  being  drawn  through  the  street. 
They  are  found  running  far  underground,  following  the  moisture :  though  the 
tops  appear  to  be  only  low  shrubs.  The  well  known  law,  by  which  roots  and 
branches  follow  each  other, — the  remotest  twig  letting  the  drop  fall  on  the 
spongiole  of  the  root,— does  not  apply  here;  perhaps  because  nature  has 
placed  them  in  a  rainless  district.  Also,  many  roots  are  found  in  the  Cor- 
dilleras at  camping  places,  where  there  is  no  appearance  of  Tegetation.  .  •  . 
•    .    •    There  was  formerly  a  forest  between  Tarapaoa  and  Negreaos,  seTend 
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from  side  to  side  through  the  passes  of  the  Andes,  find  roots 
of  bashes  and  shnibs  in  the  most  sterile  places ;  and  muleteers 
sometimes  carry  them  upwards  of  ninety  miles,  that  they  may 
serve  as  fuel  to  the  miners,  encamped  in  some  portion  of  the 
great  desert  of  Atacama.* 

8.   8and8,\ 

The  effect  of  drifting  sands  on  our  own  coast  are  as  nothing 
compared  with  their  effects  on  a  coast  where  sand  is  the  only 
object  visible,  except  at  rare  intervals,  for  nearly  2,000  miles. 
It  is  seldom  agitated  by  strong  winds ;  but  such  as  do  occur 
produce  sometimes  very  curious  effects.  On  the  wild  journey 
of  about  ninety  miles,  from  Islay  to  Arequipa,  the  sand  is 
rolled  up  into  a  series  of  crescents,  the  horns  of  which  are 
turned  from  the  sea  ;  and  near  Galdera  on  the  railway  journey 
to  Gopiapo,  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  is  shown  by 
a  tail  of  fine  sand,  behind  each  small  stone  or  each  tuft  of 
weeds  or  roots.  Some  of  the  effects  are  such  as  are  unknown 
or  not  sufficiently  marked  to  attract  attention  at  home ;  yet 
they  are  very  important  as  showing  us  how  the  prevalence  of 
sand  is  both  a  cause  and  an  effect,  and  what  a  powerful  agent 
it  is. 

Tradition,  whose  records  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt, — 
and  indeed  it  is  confirmed  by  both  historic  documents  and 
physical  evidence, — informs  us,  that  many  places  which  are 
now  unsightly  deserts  were  once  covered  with  rich  vegetation. 
But  the  Spaniards,  during  their  rule  of  nearly  two  centuries, 
cut  down  the  trees  for  fuel  in  smelting  the  metals,  and  the 
face  of  the  country  was  at  once  changed.     Rain  became  less 

leagueB  in  length  and  as  many  in  width ;  bo  that  a  gaide  was  required  by  any 
one  crossing  it.  It  was  snrronnded  by  fire,  and  wholly  burnt  down ;  bat  the 
roots  of  the  trees  are  still  procured  from  the  ground.  Its  destruction  commenced 
about  forty  years  ago,  and  in  fifteen  years  no  vestige  of  it  was  left  except  solitary 
trees The  wood  of  the  subterranean  forest  was  formerly  dis- 
covered by  piercing,  and  was  used  in  large  quantities  for  boiling  the  nitrate :  but 
now  the  coid  of  CMle  is  used,  and  is  preferred  to  every  other  kind. 

*  This  was  the  ease  at  the  Rio  Salado  Mine,  near  Chaiiaral  in  North  Chile, 

•     f  Tran$actum$t  vol.  zviii,  (N.  S.,  vi,)  p.  97. 
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fireqaent,  till  at  last  some  of  the  spots  became  included  in 
that  extensiye  district  of  the  West  Coasts  where,  (as  in  a  much 
larger  area  of  the  Old  Continent,)  rain  neyer  falls.  It  is  said 
that  not  far  from  Iquiqne  in  the  extreme  south  of  Peru,  there 
is  a  skeleton  forest  to  be  seen :  all  the  trees  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  sand  which  buries  seyeral  feet  of  their 
trunks,  yet  each  still  stands  on  the  spot  where  it  grew.*  One 
is  prepared  to  belieye  this,  after  seeing  the  tops  of  the  trees 
which  have  been  sanded  up  at  the  Sniggery  Woodf  in  our 
own  neighbourhood :  but  the  moisture  of  our  climate  pre- 
serves their  vitality,  and  those  whose  tops  are  visible  are  in 
full  leaf  at  this  moment.|  The  tradition  respecting  former 
forests  where  there  are  now  deserts  only,  receives  further  confir- 
mation from  the  fact  that  numerous  trunks  of  trees  are  found 
beneath  the  sand.  They  are  detected  by  iron  piercers,  just 
as  trees  are  discovered  from  time  to  time  in  the  bogs  of  this 
country. 

The  diminution  of  rain  when  the  surface  has  become  de- 
nuded of  trees,  is  not  only  a  fact  of  general  occurrence,  but 
one  of  great  importance.  At  this  moment  Valparaiso  is 
threatened  with  a  want  of  water,  the  supply  having  gradually 
diminished  precisely  as  building  and  other  operations  neces- 
sitated the  removal  of  the  trees.  And  the  law  of  change  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Cyril  Graham  to  theBoyal  Geographical  Society ,§ 
in  May,  1868.  **  In  all  parts  of  the  globe  where  forests  perish, 
''rain  ceases  or  diminishes  in  qnantity;  and  desiccation  of 
"  course  follows.     Such  a  change  has  occurred  not  only  in 

*  About  twenty  leagneB  off,  there  U  a  skeleton  forest  It  was  depriTed  of 
water,  and  the  Tegetation  died  oat ;  but  there  are  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands 
of  the  trees  sdll  standing  with  timber  undecayed.  Some  are  as  thick  as  a  man 
ean  embrace,  (say  six  feet  in  drcumferenee,)  but  of  course  no  leaf  or  bod  is  ever 
put  forth  now.  Another  forest  near  it  is  still  green.  Trees  of  a  more  hardy 
kind  can  be  shown,  which  haTC  nerer  known  water  for  fh>m  ten  to  fifteen  years, 
except  such  as  lalls  in  the  form  of  dew,  or  is  extracted  in  moisture  from  the 
sand ;  yet  they  produce  fruit  to  the  present  time.— -Z>iary. 

t  TramndMm,  XTiii,  page  8?,  No.  6.  \  39tli  July,  I868. 

%  Jawnalt  zii,  198. 
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"Sinai,  but  Central  Arabia  and  Asia,*   and  many  other 
"  regions." 

Thus  it  follows,  that  in  so  far  as  the  natural  causes 
correspond  with  those  in  our  own  country,  the  effects  are 
identical.  The  doubt  which  has  been  entertained  respecting  the 
reasons  for  changes  in  our  own  climate,  is  dispelled  by  the 
clearer  evidence  of  other  lands.  And"  processes  which  take 
place  among  us  so  rarely  or  on  so  small  a  scale  as  to  suggest, 
to  the  ignorant  and  sceptical,  that  they  cannot  bear  the  con- 
clusions placed  upon  them,  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
or  on  so  large  a  scale  elsewhere,  that  the  inferences  assume 
the  form  of  recognised  general  laws. 

III.— Houses. 
Heeren  assigns  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  a  greater  degree  of 
civilization  prevails  in  Europe,  that  the  climate  has  compelled 
the  population  to  live  in  strong  and  comfortable  houses.  This 
secures  to  them  permanence  of  locality,  and  ensures  attention 
to  domestic  relations.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  comparatively 
little  permanence,  and  domestic  ties  are  less  respected,  where 
houses  are  rude  in  appearance  and  can  be  rapidly  constructed, 

*  The  following  was  stated  by  the  Bev.  H.  B.  Tristram,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Norwich : — *'  There  were  several  points  of  great  import- 
**  ance,  connected  with  exploration  in  the  East,  which  bore  not  only  upon  Jewish 
"  history,  bnt  upon  Assyrian  and  Persian  history  as  well.  One  was^  the  rapid 
"  diminution  of  popalation,  in  the  region  of  Sinai,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid 
*'  diminution  of  rainfall.  There  was  the  clearest  possible  evid^ice,  that  the 
*'  rainfall  in  former  times,  was  much  greater  and  much  more  certain  than  it  is  at 
**  present  With  reference  to  the  smelting  operations  carried  on  in  the  district 
*'  in  former  times,  we  found  an  enormous  number  of  mines,  and  Tast  heaps  of 
slag  spread  all  over  the  country ;  showing  that  the  Egyptians  or  some  other 
people  worked  Very  extensively  in  iron  and  copper :  and  he  could  conceive 
how  rapidly  the  forests  would  be  denuded  for  the  supply  of  the  amount  of 
*'  wood  required  for  such  operations.  Again,  in  southern  Judea  you  would 
"  scarcely  meet  with  a  shrub,  so  completely  had  the  country  been  denuded  of 
"  wood.  It  was  impossible  to  travel  anywhere  without  coming  upon  the  ruins  of 
oil  presses  and  wine  presses ;  and  now  there  was  not  an  olive  tree  nor  a  Tine 
to  be  met  with.  When  we  considered  the  evidence  of  what  the  country  once 
was,  we  might  have  some  idea  of  what  the  population  was,  and  of  the  abun- 
dance of  the  rainfall  which  they  enjoyed.  The  absence  of  ndn  in  the  present 
day  was  exception%l,  due  entirely  to  the  cutting  down  of  trees ;  and  the  onl^ 
way  of  restoring  it  was  by  planting  trees  afiresh,** 
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or  where  their  shelter  is  rarely  sought  except  as  a  protection 
from  heat  or  showers.  Etcii  in  countries  in  such  close 
proximity  as  France  and  England,  the  charapteristic  difference 
is  felt ;  as  the  inhabitant  of  the  former  resides  more  in  the 
open  air  and  feels  less  the  want  of  a  home^  while  the  English- 
man, and  still  more  the  Englishwoman,  feels  that  the  locality 
of  all  the  most  sacred  ties,  the  purest  enjoyments,  and  the 
most  interesting  associations,  is  within  the  domestic  threshold. 
Other  lands  have  their  strongholds  and  fortifications,  no 
doubt,  but  of  England  alone  it  has  been  said  that  **  Every 
"  man's  house  is  his  castle." 

Among  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  East,  who  live  a  great 
deal  in  tents,  populations  increase  or  diminish  with  unusual 
rapidity.  Many  thousands  will  visit  a  sacred  place  for  a  few 
days  or  weeks  in  the  year,  and  when  the  note  for  departure 
has  sounded  will  leave  none  of  their  number  but  the  sick 
and  aged  behind,  who  are  to  follow  by  easy  stages.  Such 
gatherings  are  common  in  India*;  and  the  periodical  visits  of 
the  Hebrews  to  Jerusalem  were  of  the  same  general  kind. 
From  these  facts  we  are  supplied  with  a  reason  for  the  rapid 
development  and  decay  of  eastern  cities.  They  were  erected 
of  slight  and  perishable  materials;  and  when  their  popu- 
larity departed,  either  by  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment or  any  similar  cause,  the  principal  evidences  of  their 
existence  soon  disappeared.  But  in  some  instances,  as  at 
Nineveh,  where  there  was  a  settled  government  and  a 
population  with  permanent  houses,  the  contrary  was  the  case. 
The  gigantic  monuments  and  the  numerous  and  massive 
sculptures  of  the  place,  are  the  wonder  even  of  those  who 
live  in  this  remote  age  and  country. 

The  Jews  lived  in  tents  during  the  forty  years  in  which 
the  old  and  degraded  generation,  who  had  been  enslaved  in 

*  Even  in  Europe,  about  270,000  strangers  Tint  the  smaU  town  of  Kijni 
Novgorod,  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  fair,  which  is  held  for  eight  weeks  in 
the  antomn. 
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Egypt,  gradaally  died  off;  but  their  children,  althoagb  they 
had  been  nomadic  from  their  earliest  days,  erected  permanent 
houses,  as  soon  as  they  had  obtained  fixed  settlements  in 
Palestine.  It  was  the  same  with  their  sacred  as  with  their 
secular  things.  For  forty  years  the  Ark  of  the  CoYenant 
was  a  removable  tent;  but  in  after  ages,  David  resolved 
upon,  and  Solomon  carried  out,  the  erection  of  a  permanent 
temple.  And  to  this  day,  the  feast  of  tabernacles  comme- 
morates the  time  when  their  fathers  neither  required  nor 
possessed  permanent  houses. 

In  all  the  rural  parts  of  North  America  which  I  visited, 
from  the  Canadian  side  of  Niagara  to  Richmond,  the  bouses 
are  of  wood  ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  of  the  towns  of  modem 
growth,  in  which  not  a  single  residence  of  more  substantial 
materials  could  be  found.  This  is  easily  explained.  Wood 
is  abundant;  the  people  of  the  United  States  exhibit  a 
marvellous  amount  of  ingenuity,  in  the  construction  and  use 
of  machinery  as  applied  to  the  arts ;  and  wooden  houses  can 
be  constructed  and  sent  in  pieces  to  any  part  of  the  world, 
where  they  are  easily  fitted  up  on  the  spot  selected  for  them. 
A  very  large  number  of  the  houses  at  Aspxnwall,  including 
all  those  belonging  to  the  Railway  Company,  were  brought 
ready  made  from  New  York,  and  they  answer  their  purpose 
admirably ;  while  one  at  Santiago,  which  is  well  known  as 
having  been  the  object  of  a  ballot  or  raffle,  might  suffice  as 
the  residence  for  a  Prince. 

Across  the  whole  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  lies 
within  about  eight  degrees  of  the  equator,  the  native  houses 
are  of  the  most  unsubstantial  materials,  though  there  are 
occasionally  heavy  rains.  A  few  rude  posts  or  branches  form 
a  framework ;  split  cane  reeds  are  placed  between  these 
horizontally  or  perpendicularly,  and  they  are  fastened  by 
vegetable  cordage  more  frequently  than  by  nails*     A  f9W 
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rafters  are  erected  on  the  upper  frame^  sufficient  to  sustain 
a  bed  of  thatch  made  of  palm  leaves,  and  the  house  is  ready. 
In  a  large  number  of  instances  there  is  no  door ;  there  are  no 
windows  of  course,  but  a  tropical  sun  supplies  sufficient  light 
through  the  chinks.  There  is  neither  fireplace  nor  chimney, 
but  two  or  three  stones,  anywhere  near  the  centre,  show  the 
place  of  cooking.*  There  is  frequently  no  division  into  apart* 
meuts ;  and  the  earthen  floor  is  rudely  levelled  by  a  spade, 
if  necessary. 

In  the  towns  of  Peru,  especially  those  on  the  sea  coast,  as 
Cdlao,  Chorillos,  Islay,  Arica,  and  Iquique,t  the  houses  are 
almost  without  exception  of  wood;  and  as  this  has  to  be 
brought  from  a  distance,  they  are  necessarily  expensive. 
Others  are  built  of  the  culobes  or  sun-dried  bricks  of  the 
country ;  and  in  some  places,  where  earthquakes  are  frequent, 
the  lowest  story  consists  of  adobes^  the  second  of  wood,  and 
the  third  of  reeds  plastered  over.  This  arrangement  secures 
the  largest  amount  of  safety  to  person^  and  property. 

But  the  residences  of  the  common  people,  especially  in  the 
rainless  districts  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  are  sometimes  flimsy 
in  the  extreme.  In  the  village  on  the  north  Chincha  Island, 
the  governor  insists  that  the  houses  in  the  open  street  shall 
be  of  wood,  and  of  late  this  has  been  the  case.  But  some  of 
those  in  the  rear  would  provoke  an  English  gipsy  to  smile, 
by  their  primitive  character.  The  interior  walls,  and  not 
unfrequently  the  exterior  ones,  consist  of  a  piece  of  sacking 

*  Iq  other  cMes,  a  trivet  or  tripod  is  used, 
snob  as  was  common  in  England  four  or  five 
centuries  ago,  and  is  still  known  as  a  brand- 
rtik,  "Hee  tripes,  a  bnmderthe.'* — Eng, 
Vocab,  of  Ibth  Cent.  A  pot  is  sometimes 
employed,  such  as  has  been  long  common 
in  England.  The  accompanying  woodcut  is 
firom  the  Pictorial  Vocabulary  described 
hereafter.  The  name  metallum,  is  written 
underneath.  »•  Metal  Pot 

f  At  aU  of  these,  the  earthquake  of  the  18th  of  August  last  was  severely  felt ; 
and  the  last  two  were  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
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BOBpended  on  poles,  or  on  a  string ;  and  the  roof  is  fonned 
of  any  material  that  comes  readiest  to  hand.  In  not  a  few 
instances,  it  is  a  series  of  sheets  of  corroded  tin,  which  have 
formed  the  interior  lining  of  packing  cases,  and  haye  served 
as  a  protection  against  damp  and  insects.  At  the  Bio  Salado 
mine,  near  Chanaral,  seyeral  of  the  English  workmen  had  a 
line  of  huts  huilt  against  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  thns  a 
portion  of  the  architecture  was  saved.  The  artificial  walls 
were  of  split  cane ;  and  in  one  which  I  entered,  the  principal 
articles  of  fdmiture  were,  a  hed  a  hox  and  a  tahle.  The 
interior  was  hang  round  with  pieces  of  sacking,  to  ex- 
clude dust.  A  little  south  of  this,  near  Pahellon,  above 
Gopiapo,  there  were  huts  composed  of  rude  walls  of  stone, 
each  having  a  screen  the  size  of  a  quilt  fastened  by  the 
comers  like  a  square  sail,  and  capable  of  being  slightly 
altered  in  position  so  as  to  be  a  protection  against  the 
strongest  rays  of  the  sun. 

Among  the  Indians  of  Araucania,  the  houses  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  at  Panama,  though  there  is  occasionally 
a  severe  frost  at  night,  and  the  country  is  often  soaked  with 
rain  in  winter,  or  from  May  to  the  end  of  September.  Each  is 
a  hut,  not  a  wigwam ;  but  the  reeds  which  constitute  the  wall 
are  more  closely  and  regularly  placed.  In  general  such  houses 
are  filled  with  smoke  in  the  winter,*  and  often  they  are  a  very 
inadequate  protection  against  cold  and  draught  In  winter, 
therefore,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  coughing ;  and  especially 
among  the  young,  lung  diseases  are  frequent,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  general  debility .f  One  of  them  which  I  entered 
consisted  of  a  single  apartment,  at  least  thirty  feet  long  and 
twenty  broad.     The  interior  of  the  roof  was  entirely  covered 

*  *'  The  ancients  had  not  chimneys  for  conveying  the  smoke  through  the  waUs, 
"  as  we  haTe ;  hence  they  were  mach  infested  with  it.  Hence  also  the  imam 
•*  in  the  wall  were  ealled  Jumosae,  and  the  month  of  December  fumotus,  — 
Adam*t  Boman  AntiquUiei* 

f  "  As  a  role,  layages  and  heathen  always  die  yonng."— i¥i2/*esfOf  Sottett<m* 
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with  heads  of  Indian  corn  suspended,  dry  and  ready  for  use. 
The  fire  was  in  the  middle  of  the  floor^  nearly  right  between 
two  opposite  doors;  and  the  few  implements  such  as  the 
triturating  stone,  the  distaff  or  spindle  and  wool,  lay  on  the 
floor  or  on  a  rude  shelf.  Separations  for  the  women  were 
formed  by  placing  a  piece  of  rush  matting  on  its  edge  so 
as  to  form  a  semicircle  with  the  wall  as  its  diameter ;  and  the 
sleeping  places  of  the  men  were  wooden  frames,  each  like  the 
stand  for  a  barrel  of  ale.  A  sheepskin  was  laid  on  the  top  ; 
and  probably  the  poncho  which  was  worn  all  day  formed  the 
blanket  or  covering.* 

Perhaps  the  simplest  sort  of  sleeping  place  is  the  mi-mi  of 
the  Australian  native ;  a  single  pile  of  bark,  on  the  lee  side 
of  which  several  "  coil,"  or  lie  together  for  natural  warmth. 
Something  like  it  is  seen  among  the  tramps  or  lowest  outcasts 
in  our  own  country,  who  select  the  sheltered  side  of  a  hay- 
rick, a  field  fence,  or  even  a  wall. 

In  the  romantic  period  of  English  history,  to  which  we 

*  The  readers  of  Homer  wUl  recollect  more  than  one  scene  of  this  kind,  but 
one  quotation  may  snffice.  It  is  from  Maginn*$  Homeric  BalicuU,  in  which  a 
passage  from  the  OdyBsetf,  B.  xiT,  is  translated. 

He  rose  as  he  said, 
And  laid  out  a  bed^ 
And  sheep  skins  and  goats'  by  the  fireside  he  spread ; 
And  next,  as  Odysseus  lay  down  upon  these, 
He  brought  a  large  cloak  which  he  kept  for  his  ease, 

To  cover  bis  form, 
At  approach  of  a  storm  ; 
So  there  lay  the  hero,  all  sheltered  and  warm. 

But,  CTen  in  our  own  country,  until  within  the  last  two  centuries,  the  common 
bed  was  little  better  than  a  *'  shake-down  "  of  straw,  with  appropriate  coverings. 
Sirayle  was  the  name  given  to  a  bed  coveiiug. — Prompiorivm  Parwlortimt  p.  478. 
Carpets  of  textile  fkbrics  were  unknown,  but  the  floor  was  strewn  with  rushes ; 
and  the  anuual  ''rush-bearing"  was  not  a  mere 
commemorative  ceremony,  as  now,  but  a  common 
domestic  arrangement.  In  the  Sem-Saxon  Voca- 
bulary, Strofnentitm  is  translated  "  bedding,**  and  in 
the  Nominaie  and  Pictorial  Vocabulary  "  lyttere." 
This  last  word  is  very  expressive.  The  medieval 
cradle,  as  shewn  in  the  Pictorial  Vocabulary  bore 
a  near  resemblance  to  our  own.  The  name  cunia 
is  written  below  it.  "  Credel  or  cradle  .  .  cuna 
*    .    Pron^torium  Parvulorum,'*  8.  Cradle. 
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often  look  back  with  interest,  life  in  the  greenwood  was 
common ; — but  in  a  climate  like  onrs,  the  halo  which  has 
been  thrown  aronnd  it  by  poetry  and  tradition  is  in  a  great 
degree  deceptiye.  The  writer  of  ''The  OUen  Time"  for 
example,  speaks  enthusiastically  of  the  period, 

"  When  the  outlaw  dwelt  'neath  the  greenwood  tree, 
ChasiDg  the  red  deer  merrily ; 
And  £nglaQd'8  bowmen  battled  etotir. 
On  the  fields  of  Greasy  and  Agincoiir.** 

Immediately  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  an  unusually 

large  number  had  their  residence  in  the  recesses  pf  the 

forest;  living  of  course  in  humble  habitations  which  were 

difficult  of   access,   and  whose  locality  was  little  known. 

M.  Thierry  says, — 

As  to  the  Anglo  Saxons  who  could  not  or  would  not 
emigrate,  many  of  them  sought  refuge  in  the  forests  with 
their  families ;  and  if  they  were  rich  and  powerful,  with  their 

servants  and  vassals Old  narratives  and  legends, 

and  the  popular  romances  of  the  English  have  shed  a  kind 
of  poetic  tint  on  the  character  of  the  bold  outlaw,  and  over 
the  wandering  and  unrestrained  life  he  led  in  the  green  woods 
and  glades. 

Another  period  of  residence  in  the  forest,  was  after  1265 ; 
when  the  followers  of  De  Montfort  Earl  of  Leicester  who  had 
been  vanquished  at  Evesham,  sought  refuge  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  Henry  III.  and  his  triumphant  but  unpopular  friends. 
To  this  period,  now  just  six  centuries  ago,  we  may  probably 
assign  Bobin  Hood.  He  is  perhaps  little  more  than  an  imper- 
sonation of  the  outlaw  in  general,  who  was  repaid  in  popular 
sympathy  for  the  privations  which  he  bore  in  respect  to 
domestic  comforts.*  ''To  the  little  band,"  says  an  able 
writer,  "  who  preferred  making  the  *  shadowy  desert "  their 
"  dwelling  place,  the  northern  mountains  and  forests,  especially 


*  See  the  Robin  Hood  Balladt  hj  RiUon ;  the  IntrodQcdon  to  OvtdCt 
Hoods  and  " Introdnotioii  to  the  Bobio  Hood  BaUAda,"  Bi»hop  Ftrqf'g  FoBo 
Manuteripi,  toI.  L 
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^*  the  latter,  afforded  the  most  eligible  retreat."  In  the  sum- 
mer time,  their  life  was  sufficiently  agreeable*;  and  accordingly 
we  find  that  almost  all  the  adventures  of  the  outlaw  and  his 
men  took  place  at  that  season  of  the  year.  A  few  quotations 
may  suffice  to  showt  this.  That  they  had  houses  of  some 
sort  is  evident,:^  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  also 
from  allusions  which  occur  incidentally  in  the  poems.§ 

Shakspeare,  who  lived  more  than  .three  centuries  later,  was 
familiar  with  circumstances  virtually  the  same.  It  is  true 
that  towns,  villages,  farms,  pastures,  and  factories  then 
covered  much  of  the  face  of  the  country,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  many  forests  still  remained,  of  less  extent  in  general 
than  in  the  days  of  Hereward  or  Robin  Hood,  but  yet 
sufficiently  large  to  shelter  men  of  wild  habits,  or  whose 
appetite  for  venison  was  stronger  than  their  regard  for  the 

*I]i  Sweden  the  residents  in  towns  are  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  the 
woods  in  summer,  almost  in  the  same  way  as  they  visit  the  sea-side  in  other 
eonntries. 

f  *'  When  Phoebns  had  melted  the  sickles  of  ice 
And  likewise  the  mountains  of  snow, 
Bold  Robin  Hood  he  would  wander  away 
To  frolic  abroad  with  his  bow." 

« In  summer  time,  when  leares  grow  green, 
And  birds  sing  on  every  tree, 
Bobin  Hood  went  to  Nottingham 
As  last  as  he  could  dree." 

"  Whan  shawB  been  sheene  and  sohrobbes  fhl  feyre, 
And  leaven  both  large  and  longe, 
It's  merrye  walkyng  in  the  fiiyre  forest 
To  heare  the  small  birdes  songe." 

**  In  summer  time  when  leaves  are  green 
And  flowers  both  great  and  gay." 

"  Hit  befell  at  Whitsuntyde 
Early  on  a  May  momyng." 

I  At  the  great  hunting-parties  in  the  Highlands,  hundreds  of  men  were  (and 
it  may  be  still  are)  accustomed  to  live  out  of  doors  during  the  whole  of  August 
and  perhaps  part  of  September.  Taylor  the  water  poet  attended  such  a  hunting 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  he  says — "  I  was  for  the  space  of  twelve  days, 
after  [leaving  an  old  castle  in  Braemar,]  **  before  I  saw  either  house  or  corn-field, 
"  or  habitation  for  any  creature  but  deer,  wild  horses,  wolves,  and  such  like 
*'  creatures, — w*^  made  me  doubt  that  I  should  never  have  seen  a  house  again." 

%  They  brought  hym  unto  the  lodge  dore 
When  Bobyn  hym  gan  te. 
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laws  of  property.  His  own  biography  exhibits  something 
more  than  mere  sympathy  for  their  illegal  practices;  and 
numerous  allusions  in  his  writings  show  how  thoroughly  he 
understood  the  nature  of  life  in  the  forest.  The  last  couplet 
in  Ariel's  song*  no  doubt  expresses  a  popular  sentiment, — 


"  Merrily,  merrily  shall  I  live  now. 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough.** 

But  in  As  You  Like  It,  where  the  forest  of  Arden  forms 
part  of  the  scene,  we  notice  a  little  more  of  life  in  the  green- 
wood. If  we  regard  the  grades  of  civilization  as  three  in 
number,  the  mere  hunter  is  at  the  bottom,  the  shepherd  in 
the  middle,  and  the  agriculturist  (including  the  manufacturer, 
trader,  &c.)  at  the  top.f  But  in  every  country,  there  are 
thriftless  idlers  who  prefer  ease  and  independence  to  industry 
and  abundance ;  and  some  of  them  are  sketched  in  the  song 
of  Jacques.^ 

"  Who  doth  ambition  shun, 
And  loves  to  live  i*  the  sun. 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats. 
And  pleased  with  what  he  gets. 
Gome  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither ; 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy. 
But  winter  and  rough  weather." 

The  popular  opinion  may  also  be  gathered  from  a  remark 
by  Charles  the  wrestler.  "  They  say  the  old  duke  is  already 
in  the  forest  of  Arden,  and  a  many  merry  men  with  him ;  and 
there  they  live  like  the  old  Robin  Hood  of  £Dgland;  they  say 
many  young  gentlemen  flock  to  him  every  day :  and  fleet  the 
time  carelessly  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world." 

It  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  mind  from  glancing  at 
thoughts  of  this  kind,  as  I  rode  silently  beside  my  companion 

•  Tempett,  v,  1. 
f  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  On  ike  Great  Prairie$,  and  the  Prairie  IndioM, 

I  Act  ii,  8cen«  5. 
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throDgb  the  primitiTe  woods  of  Araucania.  Hill  and  valley, 
plateaa  and  elevated  sea-beach,  pieseDted  scarcely  an  iodi- 
cadoD  of  the  presence  of  man.  The  track  along  the  green 
award  had  been  marked  out  by  the  feet  of  oxen,  and  by  the 
anahod  wooden  wheels  of  timber  oarriagea ;  the  brilliant 
BUDshine  and  pore  air  imparted  new  life  to  the  harrassed 
dweller  in  towns ;  and  no  habitation  was  visible,  thoagh  there 
might  have  been  two  or  three  nestling  in  the  bushes  a  few 
perches  from  the  track.  Scarcely  even  the  note  of  a  bird 
broke  the  complete,  yet  in  no  way  unpleasant,  stillness 
which  reigned  around.  In  all  the  circumstancee,  and  in  part 
of  the  train  of  thought  awakened  by  them,  I  should  scarcely 
have  been  startled  at  hearing  a  bugle  note  sounded,  or  at 
seeing  a  ranger.*  clothed  in  green,  emerge  from  the  thicket  to 
the  glade. 

In  our  own  country,  the  mediraval  houses  of  the  wealthy 
were  composed  in  a  great  degree  of  wood.  This  was  found  in 
the  adjoining  forest ;  and  so  abundant  was  it  that  oak,  which 
is  more  eiicellent  than  other  kinds  of  timber,  was  lai^ely  em- 
ployed.t  We  have 
still  a  few  wooden 


•  lo  tb«  Pictorial  Vo- 
fbvlarif,  one  of  llic  rada 
drawings  rrpreacnta  a 
"  Imcariia  or  FoMsr,"  lb*t 
it  to  laj  1  foiCBter.  But 
hi*  specific  dutiei  are 
batter  repmmied  in  the 
JVompforiinn  ParvnUi- 
ntm,  thoa :  "  Wodawarde.  ^ 
"  or  valkare  in  a  woda  ' 

"tor  kepjnge,  ZtKuHui,"  4.  Woodward, or Fonrt^iuger. 

t  II  aeema,  bowoTer,  that  willaw,  which  wm  more  abundant  than  oak  and  mora 
«ad1j  worked,  had  been  cilenaiTal;  employed,  previona  to  oak.  Alao,  obimDCja 
appear  (o  have  been  unknown  in  the  olden  Liine.  A  writer  in  1SD8  remarks— 
"  When  our  houses  were  built  of  willow,  we  had  oaken  men,  but  now  thai  oar 
"  houaea  are  eome  to  be  made  of  oat,  our  men  are  not  onl;  baoome  willow,  bot 
"  a  great  tataj  allogather  of  straw." 


obnioheB  in  EDgland,  and  the  loca]  aame  Woodohorch,  onoe 
macli  more  prevalent  than  at  present,  sfaows  that  in  medioral 
times  they  were  much  more  onmeroas.  Now  if  a  bailding 
which  is  erected  for  the  people  of  all  time  who  may  eairoaad 
it,  be  made  of  snch  perishable  materials,  it  is  not  sarprisiag 
that  ordinary  residences,  designed  in  the  first  inBtanee  to 
serve  the  wants  of  the  generation  who  reared  them,  were  of 
wood  also.  Numerous  houses,  not  more  than  three  centuries 
old,  are  scattered  over  the  conntry,  the  whole  internal  fitting* 
and  partition  walls  of  which  are  of  oak. 

There  are  many  and  clear  facts  lo  show  that  our  old  English 
bouses  were  built  of  wood.  Id  the  first  place  we  have  a 
pen  and  ink  drawing  of  one. in  the  Pietorial  Foeabniary* 
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of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  original  MS  of  which  ia  in 
the  possession  of  Lord  Londesboroagh.  The  building  is 
evidently  constructed  of  wood,  with  strong  beams  at  the 
comers,  and  posts  with  cross  laths  intermediate.     The  door 

•  Tlui  tad  olber  qnoUlioni  us  trom  "  A  volmu  of  Voeabtdariet.Jrom  flu 
"lenlh  century  to  iKeJi/lttnlh'  18S7.  EdiMd  bj  ThoniM  Wrighi,  Eiq.,  U.A., 
F.3.A.,  and  priratelf  prialcd  at  the  ■ip»iiis  of  Josepb  Mijer,  Esq.,  f.SjL 
SomftlDis*  lbs  qnoudon  ii  Tnni  ons  of  ibe  Tuioni  aathori ;  btU  io  iMi 
Impoitanl  oun  tha  pags  onlj,  o(  ths  whole  oollsetloD,  U  refsned  la. 
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ia  of  solid  timber,  but  the  tvo  wiDdows,  one  in  each  gable, 
appear  to  be  of  lattice-work.  There  is  do  chimney ;  bat  two 
small  wooden  crosses  decorate  the  gables.*  We  might  have 
inferred  as  mach,  when  we  find  in  Alfric't  Colloguiet  the 
Liffnariut  or  tree-wright  arguing  that  he  oaoDOt  be  dispensed 
with  by  society,  becaase  with  other  useful  things  he  con- 
structs houses  ;t  and  in  his  Vocabuiary,  the  Archbishop 
gives  as  the  equivalent  for  Aedificium  "  getymbning," 
(a  timber  8tmctare.)t 

In  the  Treatise  of  Walter  de  Bibleiwortk,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  process  of  building  a  honse  is  given  in  ancient 
French  verse,  with  Enghsh  words  occasionally  interlined  ;^ 
and  there  are  numerous  liBte  of  the  parts  of  a  house,  both 
as  regards  the  materials  employed  and  the  division  of  the 
space  included.  There  was  oeoasionally  a  "  grund-weal " 
fjundamenlum.j  that  is,  a  foun- 


of  the   akpuher.      The    nma  oceura  in 

tilt  npRunuiiim  of  >  bao\ ;   bolh  ends 

of   wldch    m    ihown.        The   name   ii 

writim  HoDg  with  il  u  mail.      It  eihibin        B-  Book ;  UlDitmlDg  the  arior  Is 

botta  boMci  and  dMip*.  P«»I>«i1tb. 

■■  InO'irrrtit*    Hfth  hwUo        «wi>r         na      DoUlh  sn<n*  mloan  tliooB* 

t  Lignuiiu     dieii :  Quia     tmitdid     nan     uliiut    uM     mta     cam 

4iH     md  mtiUle*      f>I>    ud    Kip*    tew  Milam   la  wjn» 

demol,     tt   diTina     »■>,     «t   nnoi,     omnibm    fitbrico  f — Maytt't  Vocah., 

p.  11. 

I  Hr.  Wiight  rnntrka  oa  t,  portion  of  Alfiiifi  Voeabidary,  "  Thli  humble 
"  mamsniioii  of  [he  pull  of  ■  common  dwelling-hDnu,  posts,  nlten,  Itifas,  ■ 
"  roof;  and  ■  Boor,  (it  ia  CTidenllj  supposed  to  be  bnilt  of  nothing  but  timber,) 
"  offcil  ■  itront  contmt  with  tbe  elaborate  delaila  iu  the  later  Tooabnlaries." 

the  bilkn 
I  3ai  la  mraere.  lea    tnjes    mettet, 

De  dons  chsverooni  mi  coaple  fiuiel. 
Le  farm  eslera  snr  le  mesere, 

fja     and        wTrnbte  (naDier) 
Par  ijTjl   et  par  tenre. 

Mayn't  r<K^.,p.  170. 
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dation  of  stone  on  which  the  wooden  stractare  waa  reared ; 
and  there  was  the  "  burd-wogh,"  viz.,  board-wall,  a  par- 
tition of  boards  like  an  inner  wainscot.  A  window  was 
called  a  "  eh-thyrl"  (eye-hole),  and  occasionally  "eag- 
"durru"   (eye-door).* 

One  description  of  the  parts  of  a  house  deserves  to  be 
quoted.  It  is  that  by  John  de  Garlande,  written  in  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  as  he  was  an  Englishman 
who  had  resided  for  years  in  France,  we  may  regard  the 
account  as  common  to  both  countries.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  tools  employed  are  those  of  the  carpenter,  not  of  the 

mason. 

trapytys 
''  In    aula   mea  hec   architectari  feci :   trapetas,  solivas, 

furstys  lasys 

*Macunaria,t    tigna^J    lodia,§   trabes,||   latas,ir   laquearia,** 

pylers  the  fote,the  8chefte,the  hede  of  the  pyler 

"  columnas,  cujus  partes  sunt  basis,    stilus    et     epistilium. 

hatchet     brode  axe        twybil 
"  Hec    fabricantur     cum     securi,    dolabra,    rosticucio,    vel 

idem  est  wedgjs 

"  bisacuta,  acucia,  terebre,tt  et   cum  cuneis  et  cavillis.JJ 

reule 
"  et  celte,^§  et  plana,||||  et  cum  calce  lathomi,  cum  lathomega, 

a  squyre  plomet  heyy. 

amussi,  et  cum  perpendiculo  ponderoso." 

The  wooden  house  shown  at  the  commencement  of  this 


*  Many  of  the  old  Saxon  words  were,  like  these,  yerj  expressive.  Thos 
Pedagogut  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  Vocabulary  of  the  eleventh  century,  is  translated  by 
"  eilcbre-hyrda,"  (the  person  who  herds  children!) — Mayor's  Vocab,, pp.  75, 81,  n. 

f  Bays  of  windows,  according  to  some. 

I  Bafters.  S  Louvres  or  windows. 

II  Balks.  ^  Laths.  **  "  Post  bonddes." 
•f  f  The  auger.  H  Pynnes.  SS  A  chisel* 
|[||  A  plane. 

A  sketch  of  the  dolabrum  or  broad  axe  is 
given  in  the  Pictorial  Vocabulary  with  the 
name  written  beside  it  as  usual.  It  is  repro- 
duced here.  7.  EngUah  Broad  Ax*. 
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section,*  is  that  of  the  well-known  **  Jack  of  Newbury  "  or 

John  Winchcombe.    It  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Edward 

Boberts. 

**  Several  remnants  of  the  ancient  timber  structure  and 
"  exquisite  foliated  carvings  have  been  destroyed,  and  nothing 
now  is  to  be  seen  except  the  gable  end  shown  in  the  plate. 
This  is  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  pile  of  buildings, 
*'  adjoining  the  main  street,  the  face  next  which  has  been 
"  re-built,  and  a  modern  shop  front  inserted,  the  entablature 
"  showing  sufEiciently  to  mar  the  effect  of  the  ancient  work, 
*'  The  substructure  is  of  quite  new  brickwork,  the  timber 
"  having  been  displaced ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  plaster 
covering  to  the  oriel  window,  all  the  remainder  is  of  ancient 
construction,  although  not  all  of  the  same  date  or  character; 
'*  the  verge-board,  for  instance,  is  of  much  earlier  date  than 
the  other  carvings,  and  may  have  been  brought  from  some 
former  building ;  and  its  comparative  state  of  decay  cor- 
roborates the  suggestion.  The  whole  framework  is  in  oak, 
and  in  the  main  is  still  perfectly  sound.  The  herring-bone 
^*  brickwork  is  not  coeval  with  the  timbering ;  but  it  is  quite 
clear  that,  as  was  usual,  the  timbers  have  always  been 
exposed  externally.  There  is  no  evidence  forthcoming  of 
the  date  of  the  erection  of  this  remnant.  It  can  hardly 
"  have  been  built  by  John  Winchcombe ;  for  on  close  ex- 
"  amination  it  bears  the  impress  of  earlier  years  than  Henry 
"  VII,  and  is  most  likely  to  be  of  about  the  middle  of  the 
''fifteenth  century.  The  oriel  window  cannot  be  seen  in 
any  way;  the  inside,  although  many  of  the  timbers  are 
visible,  having  been  carefully  boarded  or  cemented  in,  and 
"  the  oriel  itself  converted  into  a  cupboard." 

It  was  at  this  house  that  Mr.  Winchcombe  or  ''Jack" 
entertained  Henry  VIII  and  Queen  Eatherine.  He  was  "  a 
"  celebrated  clothier,  distinguished  by  his  opulence  and  no 
"  less  by  his  patriotism." 

Another  house,  partially  of  wood,  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
engraving.  It  represents  the  old  Angel  Hotel  in  Derby, 
which  was  known  as  a  ''hostelrie"  so  early  as  1645.  In 
1836,  the  "  Old  Rodney,"  another  noted  inn  next  door,  was 
taken  down,  and  in  the  process,  the  timber  end  of  the  Angel 

•Figaxel. 
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*'  spacioos  and  deligbtfnl,  by  the  Bbade  of  many  stately  and 
''  aged  oaks ;"  but  it  was  so  great  a  nnisance  as  a  forest^  that 
the  citizens  were  encouraged  to  build  wooden  galleries,  pro- 
jecting over  the  street,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  timber.  It 
further  appears,  irom  Sir  W.  B.  Wilde's  narrative,  that  a 
**  bird-cage  wooden  house "  was  taken  down  in  Dublin  in 
181t3;  and  another  in  Brogheda  in  1824^,  The  latter  bore 
an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  it  had  been  erected  by 
Hiy  Mor  carpenter,  in  1570.  This  was  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

One  portion  of  the  mediffiyal  house  is  firequently  mentioned, 
Tiz.,  the  ''  pentice/'  This  is  otherwise  called  the  "  eskyng," 
in  provincial  dialects  the  *'  easing,"  and  in  pure  English 
the ''eaves,"  The  pentice  (sometimes  called  ''penthouse,") 
appears  to  have  been  originally  a  shed  or  projection  over  an 
outer  door  or  a  window,  and  then  to  have  passed  along  the 
whole  side  wall,  and — in  the  absence  of  gutters  and  spouts 
-*to  have  thrown  the  rain  which  fell  on  the  roof  clear  of  the 
wall.  It  was  the  incipient  idea  which  results  in  the  verandah ; 
without  which  the  people  of  South  America  say  the  wooden 
houses  will  hardly  last  half  the  usual  tiine.* 

Midway  between  these  and  houses  of  brick  and  stone  were 
the  frame  houses,  sometimes  called  "black  and  white/' 
"  half-timber,"  and  "  post  and  petrel."  These  are  found  in 
the  oldest  parts  of  several  of  our  towns  and  cities  ;  and  they 
are  unusually  abundant  in  Cheshire,  and  in  the  adjoining 
portions  of  Lancashire  and  Staffordshire.  The  whole  frame  of 
the  house,  in  such  a  case,  is  of  solid  beams  of  timber,  of  the 
thickness  of  the  intended  wall ;  and  the  interstices,  except  at 
the  places  designed  for  doors  and  windows,  are  then  filled  up 
with  brick  or  stone  work.     But  the  liability  of  whole  or 

*  From  an  ineidental  allusion  in  Soger  J$cham*s  ToxopkUiu,  we  find  that  old 
homes,  like  old  shoes,  were  not  worth  repairing.  This  may  aceonnt  for  the 
thorough  disappearanee  of  so  many.  He  says  *'  peoed  howes  be  mnche  lyke  owlde 
"  hoQsen,  whyohe  be  more  chargeable  to  xepayre  than  oommodionae  to  dweU  in." 
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partial  wooden  houses  to  take  fire,  in  spite  of  all  the  laws  on 
the  subject,  including  that  of  the  curfew,  was  a  strong  reason 
for  their  gradual  disuse.  The  same  facts  have  occurred  at 
Aspinwall,  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Two  destructive  fires  have  shown  that  though  wooden  houses 
are  sometimes  very  convenient,  they  are  subject  to  unusual 
dangers. 

From  what  we  read  of  the  residences  of  the  common 
people  in  these  countries  three  or  four  centuries  ago,  and  from 
what  we  know  of  the  lowest  class  of  habitations  now,  it  is 
dear  that  the  condition  of  the  residents  must  have  been  far 
from  comfortable.  The  state  of  the  mere  peasant  must  have 
been  low  indeed,  when  the  border  squire  lived  in  a  ^'peel" 
with  an  outer  stair ;  his  cattle  on  the  ground  floor,  his  one 
*'  living  room"  over  that,  and  the  one  sleeping  apartment  at  the 
top ;  with  open  windows  or  at  best  some  rude  lattice  work, 
and  the  roof  covered  with  stone  and  overgrown  with  grass 
like  the  arch  of  a  disused  bridge.  The  Irish  cabin  of 
sods,  with  an  opening  scarcely  four  feet  high,  and  possibly 
with  one  small  window  for  light,  or  perhaps  the  Highland 
bothie,  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  the  residences  of  the 
common  people. 

In  the  work  known  as  the  Down  Survey,  prepared  by 
Sir  William  Petty  in  1665  and  1656,  we  have  a  picture  of 
great  interest,  of  Ireland  two  centuries  ago.  In  the  parish  of 
Dromore,  which  till  1842  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and 
which  is  thirty-two  square  miles  in  extent;  there  was  not 
a  formal  house  to  be  seen  except  in  the  town,  though  there 
were  numerous  inhabitants.  He  says,  *'  there's  no  buildings 
"  in  this  Parish  only  at  Dromore,  it  beinge  a  markett  hath 
*'  some  old  thatch^  houses,  and  a  ruined  church  standing  in 
*'  it :  what  other  buildings  there  are  in  this  Parish  are  nothing 
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"  but  removable  CreacAts."*  In  the  adjoining  parish  of  "Ana- 
kelty"  **  there  s  noe  buildinge  here  but  Creachts"  These  were 
hnts  of  hurdle  work,  or  constructed  of  posts  and  wattles ;  so 
that  by  pulling  up  the  stakes  inserted  at  the  extremities^  the 
whole  side  wall  or  gable,  such  as  it  was,  could  be  taken  up 
and  carried  to  another  spot  for  re-erection.  It  was  perhaps 
pasted  over  with  clay,  in  which  moss  or  dried  grassf  was 
then  inserted  while  it  was  wet  and  plastic.  Sir  William  B. 
Wilde,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Antiquities  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  describing  the  entrenched  forts 
known  as  raths,  duns,  lisses,  &o.,  adds  as  follows :— *'  The 
people  resided  in  wooden  houses  or  huts  constructed  of 
wattles  and  tempered  clay,  within  these  enclosures;  or  in 
small  stone  habitations,  where  such  material  abounded/'^ 
It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  cabin  or  the  creacht  denoted 
a  lower  stage  of  ciyilization ;  but  a  decided  improvement 
upon  both  was  the  mud-wall  cottage.  In  the  construction  of 
it,  posts  are  stuck  in  the  ground,  at  the  distance  from  each 
other  of  two  or  three  feet ;  ropes  of  straw  are  then  interlaced, 
as  the  rods  were  in  the  houses  of  hurdle  work ;  and  with  this 
for  a  guide,  walls  of  about  nine  inches  in  thickness  are  built 
up  of  clay,  each  piece  as  large  as  an  ordinary  brick.  Spaces 
are  left  for  doors  and  windows  in  the  usual  way,  and  then 
the  roof  is  formed,  as  in  the  case  of  stone  and  lime  houses, 
by  coupling  beams,  purlins,  rafters,  scraws,  and  thatch.  In 
the  better  sort  of  houses  of  this  class,  the  walls  are  then 
covered  by  rough-cast  and  whitewash.  The  ^'scraw"  is  a  roll 
of  turf  taken  from  a  pasture  field ;  and  as  it  is  held  together 

*  Irish  creataeh,  Lat  crates,  Eog.  eraU,  See  Wedgwood^s  Dictionary  ^ 
English  Etymology, 

f  Sir  Wftlter  Scott  reprtsents  Friar  Tnok's  lodge  as  something  of  this  kind. 
**  At  the  hottom  of  the  rock,  and  leaning  as  it  were  against  it,  was  constructed  a 
**  rude  hat,  built  chiefly  of  the  trunks  of  trees  felled  in  the  neighbouring  forest ; 
**  and  secured  against  the  weather  by  liaring  iu  erences  stuffed  with  moss 
**  mingled  with  clay." — Ivanhoe, 

\  Catalogue,  Ste^  p.  103. 
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by  Uw  lD0t8  of  gnat  and  oUfsr  regeUblefl,  it  is  like  a  vast 
"  sentll"*  of  -pmpet  or  a  pieoe  of  carpet,  thongh  really  more 
than  two  incbes  tbiok. 

But  tbere  are  endenoes  that  cnacAtt  were  in  nse  in  the  less 
oinlized  parta  of  Ireland,  and  probably  in  Wales,  at  a  mncfa 
more  recent  period ;  and  also  that  they  were  not  unknown  in 
England,  at  a  more  remote  period,  and  even  in  neighbonring 
parts  of  Lonoashire.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1896,  the  Historic 
Society  of  Lancashire  and  GheshirQ  made  an  excuieion  to 
Preston,  and  a  trench  was  dag  in  the  Castle  Hill,  Fenwortham. 
A  broad  pieoe  of  wicker  work,  apparently  of  hazel,  was  there 
exposed  to  view,  the  nse  of  which  was  unknown ;  but  which  I 
am  now  satisfied  was  a  portion  of  a  wicker  hut  that  had  stood 
upon  the  hill.  The  remains  of  its  inhabitants  probably  rest 
Dear  it ;  all  traces  of  them  have  been  obliterated  howerer,  in 
the  changes  and  improrements  of  intervening  centuries. 
Further,  in  the  Vocabulary  of  ArchbUkop  Aljrie,  of  the 
tenth  century,  we  find  enumerated  among  the  parts  of  a 
hoDse,  "  CUia,  erati9,\  hyrdel." 

Bot  we  can  look  still  fbxther  back  to  the  lake  habitations  of 
Switzerland,  hii^y  described  in  Ancient  Meolt.   Fragments  of 


S.  I«o(utflD<  Hihuulou,  SirltnrltDd;  abowliit  ^^  oonMnuFtion  oT  «lsk«r  wotk. 

*  "  Beraa  "  li  lb*  SoaUiib  roim  ti  ktoU,  u  jwid  U  of  poll,  ind  foevs  of 
knoU.    It  iJ  piMQiiubl*  thraetore  Ihit  Ihe  pnciioc  inieUed  lo  Inknd  from 

^■"^  t  MoftfB  Voc6b.,  p.  M. 
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them  have  been  discovered  in  the  debris  of  the  lakee^  and  it 
is  found  that  they  consisted  of  basket  work.  They  were  in  fact 
creaghia,  AIso^  from  the  curvature  of  the  pieces,  the  diameter 
of  the  houses  has  been  ascertained ;  and  a  devoted  antiquary 
has  re-constructed  on  paper,  in  a  manner  at  once  ingenious 
and  probable,  an  entire  settlement  of  these  strange  people  of 
whom  we  yet  know  so  little.^ 

In  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco,  there  are  extensive  loi^  grounds 
which  are  flooded  during  the  rainy  season  ;  but  they  produce 
numerous  trees  on  the  fruits  of  which  an  aboriginal  tribe  was 
found  to  subsist.  They  were  accustomed  during  the  innunda- 
tions,  to  erect  scaffolds  or  platforms  among  the  branches,  and 
on  these  they  lived  till  the  waters  abated.  In  the  early  days 
of  maritime  and  inland  discovery,  the  Europeans  supposed 
that  they  lived  on  these  scaffolds  throughout  the  year,  as  we 
know  that  the  people  of  the  Lake  Habitations  and  of  the 
Irish  crannogues  did.  They  were  aware  that  Venice  was  a 
city  on  the  waters ;  and  accordingly  they  named  the  region 
Venezuela,  or  little  Venice,  and  by  this  name  it  is  known  to 
the  world. 

A  new  mode  of  erecting  houses  has  of  late  attracted 
attention,  and  it  promises  to  be  of  great  use,  especially  where 
light  or  temporary  residences  are  required.  A  quantity  of 
straw,  arranged  and  pressed,  of  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
door,  is  submitted  to  a  large  sewing  machine,  and  is  so  firmly 
bound  together  that  it  becomes  a  hard  unyielding  mass.  This 
is  then  covered  on  all  sides  with  a  preparation  like  asphalt, 
until  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  solid  slab  of  stone,  or 
covered  wood.  Numbers  of  these  are  easily  joined  together ; 
they  are  equally  suitable  for  walls  partitions  or  roofs ;  and  it 
is  said  that  they  are  not  merely  cheap  and  durable,  but  tliat 
they  admit  of  ornamentation  or  repair,  and  are  easily  cleaned. 

*  Tro/on't  Hahiiathns  Laeuttret ;  Ancient  MeoU,  p,  870. 
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This  is  a  great  improvement,  certaisly^  upon  the  Lake  Habi- 
tations and  the  Irish  Creachts. 

IV. — Olothino. 

I  haye  no  donbt  that  flax  and  hemp  are  produced  somewhere 
along  the  West  Coast :  but  none  came  under  my  own  obser- 
yation.  Animal  and  vegetable  substances,  however,  yield 
a  large  amount  of  materials ;  and  commerce  has  placed 
within  reach  of  the  people  the  whole  of  the  productions  of 
Europe.  Not  only  are  these  largely  employed,  therefore,  but 
even  European  fashions  in  dress  are  followed  by  many. 
Still,  the  native  customs  are  currently  in  use,  and  native 
manufactures  are  employed,  one  reason  being  that  textile 
febrics  from  England  France  and  Germany  are  costly. 
Probably  I  will  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  the  average 
price  of  English  manufactured  goods  is  about  three  times  as 
great  as  at  home. 

Of  vegetable  products,  there  are  the  well  known  Panama 
hats,  the  majority  of  which,  however,  are  manufactured  at 
Ouayaquil ;  and  of  the  same  material  cigar  cases  are  manu- 
factured, both  of  which  sometimes  reach  fabulous  prices. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  in  the  market-place  of 
Conception  hats  sold  for  about  three  halfpence  each.  They 
are  made  like  our  coarsest  straw  hats,  only  of  dried  rushes ; 
they  are  thicker  than  hats  of  straw,  more  easily  made,  and  I 
should  think  more  durable.  Of  vegetable  cordage,  hammocks 
are  made ;  and  these  are  a  sort  of  necessity  of  the  climate. 
Their  use  is  common  in  the  warmest  regions ;  but  I  did  not 
notice  them  further  south  than  Islay  and  Arica. 

As  the  rearing  of  animals  is  common,  so  the  production  of 
skin  is  abundant.  This  is  employed  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes  unknown  among  us,  as  cases  for  the  large  packages 
of  mats  or  South  American  tea;  baskets  for  bringing 
up  the  copper  ore  from  the  mines,  in  which  case  the  hide 
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covers  a  frame  of  iron ;  and  bags  for  carrying  the  ore. 
The  liides  of  animals  are  also  used  for  external  trousers  when 
it  is  necessary  to  ride  long  journeys  ;  and  on  the  £a8t  Coast 
the  gauchos  draw  the  skin  of  a  horse's  hinder  leg  over  their 
own  thigh  leg  and  foot^  and  when  it  is  dried  it  appears  like 
an  outer  skin  of  their  own,  rather  than  an  article  of  clothing. 
Wool  is  comparatively  common^  not  only  of  the  sheep  of 
the  country,  but  also  of  the  llama  the  alpaca  and  the  vicuna. 
The  wool  of  this  last  animal  is  rare  and  small  in  amount ;  it 

is  also  remarkably  fine  and  silky  to 
the  touch,  and  is  therefore  expensive. 
The  process  of  manufactore  throws  us 
back  to  primitive  times  in  our  own 
country;  and  is  somewhat  like  the 
following. 
The  wool  is  span  without  the  inter- 
vention of  aoy  machinery,  but  by  the 
simple  spindle  and  whorl.*  Numerous 
specimens  of  the  latter  implement,  the 
apindelatein  of  the  Germans,  are  procured 
in  almost  all  great  finds  of  antiquitiesf ;   li.  spindieWhori; 


11.  SpindieWhori;  Pottery. 


because  it  was  made  of  some  hard  material,  and  therefore  is 

•  These  whorh  are  found  among  the  remains  of  people  of  the  Stone  period, 
or  to  whom  metal  was  unknown ;  Uiey  are  also  found  among  the  remains  of  aU 
more  recent  communities. — ^In  our  old  English  writers,  the  term  occurs  under 
a  variety  of  forms ;  but  the  chief  one  is  that  found  in  the  Pictorial  Vocahvlarf^ 
yiz.,  "  FerUbrum,  a  aworowylle."  "  Yertebrum  dicitur  vertel,  scilicet  illud  quod 
pendet  in  fuso.— JoAn  de  Qarlande.  There  is  a  prominent  notice  of  it,  as  of 
many  other  instruments,  in  Qwillim's  Heraldry.  "  This  spindle  dilTereth  much 
"from  those  preceding,  in  respect  to  the  crook  above,  and  of  the  wharrow 
*'  impressed  upon  the  lower  part  thereof  This  sort  the  spindle  women  do  use 
"  most  commonly  to  spin  withal,  at  a  distaff  put  under  their  girdle,  so  as  they 
**  oftentimes  spin  therewith  going.  The  round  ball  at  the  lower  end  serreth  to 
"  the  Cut  twisting  of  the  thread,  and  is  called  a  wharrow." — OwUHm,  p.  300. 

f  They  are  found  among  the  remains  of  the  pile-houses  in  Switzeriand ; 
showing  that  spinning  and  weaving  were  well  known  to  the  inhabitants.  It  has 
been  shown  that  they  were  also  sometimes  used  as  buttons.  Some  have  been 
found  recently  in  the  remains  of  huts  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Angleaeft, 
at  Holyhead;  and  they  have  been  described  by  the  Hon.  W.  Owen  Stanley,  M.P., 
and  Albert  Way,  Esq. 
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almost  imperishable.*  In  our  own  country,  the  distaff  was  used 

for  the  purpose  of  containing  the  material 
to  be  spun,  and  it  is  so  to  this  day  in  other 
countries.  It  was  a  stick  which  passed 
under  the  right  arm,  and  frequently  under 
the  girdle  ;  and  on  its  top  was  fastened  the 

1^  i^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^°°^  ^  ^^  spun.  It  was  succeeded 
t  OtA^^  ^y  ^^  „  ^^^j^ ,.  ^j^^j^  formed  a  part  of  the 
"^  spinning  wheel.f    In  connexion  with  this 

IS.  Beei.  subject,  it  may  be  interesting  to  see  the 
domestic  reel  of  the  fifteenth  century,  taken  from  the 
Pictorial  Vocalulary,  "  Hoc  alabrum,  a  rele." 

*  "  The  ipindle  was  a  ronnd  stick  or  metal  rod.  When  the  thread  was  snffi- 
"  oiently  twisted,  it  was  wonnd  upon  this,  as  coarse  hands  are  still  when  made  in 
"  cottages  from  tow  or  wool.  When  the  spindle  was  pretty  well  filled,  it  was 
"  necessary  to  prerent  the  thread  from  hecoming  nnrayelled  through  diuffling 
"  down  from  the  centre  to  the  end.  A  knoh  was  placed  on  one  end,  therefore,  of 
"  wood,  stone,  or  metal ;  which  fixed  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  served  the  same 
"  purpose  as  the  end  of  a  spool  or  hobhin.  Large  namhers  of  flat  and  round 
"stones,  varying  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  are  found  where 
"  antiquities  are  usually  procured,  and  their  uses  were  long  unknown.  It  was 
"  generally  supposed  that  they  were  amulets ;  but  the  opinion  now  is  that  they 
"  were  used  on  the  spindle.  Examples  occur  frequently  in  tumuli  of  the  North 
"  of  Europe,  of  France,  Germany,  and  in  almost  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
*'Ireland«  The  proper  name  has  been  already  applied — spindle-whorl."— 
iSjptfifitii^  and  Weaving,     Ulster  Journal, 

f  « In  our  old  English  literature,  the  distaff  is  alluded  to  as  an  ordinary 
« instrument ;  and  the  subject  of  spinning  is  mentioned  in  a  connection  in 
"which  no  other  instrument  could  have  suited.  Thus  Shakspeare,  in  the 
"  Twelfth  Nighi,  uses  the  expression  *  it  hangs  like  flax  on  a  distaff','  and  the 
"  adoption  of  such  a  simile  shows  that  the  &ct  must  have  been  a  common  one. 
"  But  long  before,  if  we  may  credit  the  Mobin  Hood  Ballad$,^yirhich  celebrated, 
"probably  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  deeds  of  outlaws  of  the  thirteenth, — 
"  the  use  of  the  distaff  is  indicated.  In  the  ballad  of  *  Bobin  Hood  and  the 
" '  Bishop,'  the  former  is  represented  as  changing  clothes  with  an  old  woman, 
**  and  taUng  the  instruments  of  her  industry,  *  tlie  spindle  and  twine '  with  him, 
"  to  the  greenwood.  It  is  said,  that  *  with  his  spindle  uid  twine  he  oft  looked 
**  *  behind  ;'  so  that  the  flax,  the  thread,  and  the  distaff,  were  obviously  borne 
"  about  like  the  yam,  needles,  and  work  of  a  modem  knitter.  The  distaff  was 
"  afterwards  spoken  of  flgurativf ly ;  and  Dunbar,  a  Scottish  poet  of  the  close  of 
"the  fifteenth  century,  speaks  of  wives  spinning  on  "rooks."  The  instrument 
"  is  still  commonly  used  in  many  places  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  the 
"English  exhibition  of  the  French  School  of  Fine  Arts  [1857],  the  distaff  was 
"  figured  by  Isidore  Patrols  and  Constant  Troyon.  The  latter  represented  a  loop 
"  on  the  dress  to  confine  it  to  the  body.  The  term  '  distaff'  is  derived  from  the 
"  Saxon,  and  appears  to  be  of  purely  English  origin ;  while  "  rock  "  reaches  us 
"from  North  Britain,  and  is  derived  from  the  Scandinavian  branch  of  the 

Teutonic  fimlly  of  liingBages,"— ITZilfri/otinMi/.— One  of  the  doable  pictures. 
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I  Baw  no  BppeBrance  of  a  distaff  where  the  spindle 
need ;  bat  the  lodian  woman 
placed  a  coil  of  the  "roTing  " 
of  wool  round  her  right  or 
left  wrist,  and  tbns  had  the 
supply  of  her  material  liter- 
ally "  at  hand."  Thongh  I 
wrote  two  essays*  on  spin- 
ning and  weaving,  ten  years 
ago,  (some  passages  from 
which  have  JDst  been  quoted,} 
there  was  one  part  which  I 
conld  not  nnderstaDd,  nor 
could  any  one  who  had  seen 
the  operation  give  me  de-  i 
finite  information  respecting  ' 
it.  This  was,  how  the  thread 
which  had  been  already 
spun  was  kept  from  ravel- 
ling, while  the  spindle  was 
whirled  roiind  to  twist  a  new 
porUon  :  for  it  is  clear  that  "■  spUidi..wh«..H<™i.,,»dTh»-. 
the  finished  portion  of  the  thread  should  be  isolated  in  some  way 
from  the  unfinished  portion.  In  practice,  this  is  done  in  two 
ways.  (1)  A  slit  is  made  in  the  top  of  the  spindle,  or  perhaps 
at  one  side,  and  the  finished  portion  of  the  thread  is  drawn 
tightly  through  this.  The  result  is,  that  the  twisted  portion 
is  separated  by  this  "  clip"  or  holder,  and  that  the  twisting 
can  extend  only  to  the  new  portion  of  the  thread,  viz.,  to  that 
which  is  between  this  notch  and  the  fingers  of  the  spinner 

>acb  u  Dsed  to  be  common  in  Bible  illnBmiiona,  I*  oonluned  io  tb*  CJoUonUn 
MSS.  On  one  side  of  it  an  mgel  huids  k  spftdn  M  Adun  ind  ■  distaff  u  Et«  ; 
on  th(  other  tlie  impUments  are  in  nee,  nod  we  eee  llutt  "  Adun  dslnd  and  En 
" tp*n.'~KaifMi  Pulorial E«gUiiiit,i,  386. 

•  UlUtT  Jaunul  of  Archmology,  t,  pp.  K-110,  IflS-180. 
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near  the  roving.  (2)  The  spun  portion  is  looped  over  the 
top  of  the  spindle,  as  is  usual  when  spindle  and  wool  are 
laid  aside  for  the  time,  and  thus  the  ravelling  process  is 
prevented,  while  the  twisting  is  confined  to  the  part  which 
requires  it.  (8)  The  same  effect  would  he  produced  hy 
inserting  a  pin  into  the  spun  coil,  so  as  to  hold  down  the 
last  of  the  finished  thread ;  but  in  the  localities  to  which  I 
now  refer,  wire  pins  are  scarcely  known. 

The  same  practice  has  no  doubt  prevailed  from  the  earliest 
times ;  for  in  the  graves  of  the  dead  at  Arica,  the  spindle  is 
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Id,  Spindle  and  Whorl,  ttom  the  Gnyes  at  Axioa.— 7  inohee. 

found  by  the  side  of  a  dead  woman  who  had  twirled  it 
perhaps  a  century  or  two  before  the  arrival  of  Pizarro  and  his 
Spaniards.*"  One  of  these  I  procured,  and  also  a  delicate 
spindle  on  which  the  thread  still  remains,  apparently  cotton. 


10.  Spindle  with  Thread,  from  the  Orayee  at  Arioa.— 0  inohee. 

In  connexion  with  this,  an  incident  occurred  which  shows 
the  jealous  disposition  of  the  Indian  people.  I  was  very 
anxious  to  become  the  possessor  of  the  first  spindle  and  wool 

*  As  the  idea  of  immortality,  held  by  all  heathen  nations  has  ever  been  thia  present 
lifs  slightly  diversified,  so  the  implements  of  war  and  the  chase  were  placed  in 
the  grave  of  the  man,  and  the  objects  of  honsehold  toil  in  that  of  the  woman. 
Even  the  domestic  animals  were  supposed  capable  of  re- appearing;  and  hence 
the  horse  or  the  dog  was  frequently  interred  with  his  master. 

«*  Tet  simple  nature  to  his  hope  has  given 

"  Behind  the  cloud-topp'd  hill,  an  humbler  Heaven ; 

"  Some  safer  world,  in  depth  of  woods  embraced, 

"  Some  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste ; 

**  He  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky 

'*  His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company."^Pope. 
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which  I  saw,  and  generonsly;  but  imwlselyv  oflbred  the  woman 
a  piece  of  ailTer  for  it,  many  times  its  valae.  Her  suspidoDa 
were  roused  that  I  wanted  it  for  some  nnusaal  pnrpoaey 
perhaps  for  witchcraft,  and  she  would  then  not  allow  me  to 
have  it  on  any  terms.  It  was  said  that  a  small  piece  of 
tobacco  woald  have  secured  it  at  once ;  but,  as  neither  my 
companion  nor  I  possessed  this  substance  in  any  form,  we 
found  it  impossible  to  trade.  The  one  which  I  possess  was 
procured  afterwards  at  Santa  Juana  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  Bio  Bio,  in  the  interior  of  the  country ;  through  the 
intervention  of  a  Spanish  friend. 

But  it  is  not  the  wool  only  which  they  are  accustomed  to 
spin.  They  buy  up  our  English  baize,  of  the  colours  which 
suit  their  purpose,  and  ravel  the  cloth  to  the  extent  of  several 
yards.  They  then  spin  the  yam  over  again,  making  it  much 
more  hard  and  wiry,  and  more  resembling  the  thread  firom 
flax.  It  is  in  this  forpi  much  more  suitable  for  producing 
their  own  textile  fabrics,  though  of  course  they  wear  our 
cloth  in  numerous  instances.  Among  the  Indians  of  Arau- 
cania,  a  bright  red  and  a  dark  blue  are  the  two  principal 
colours,  the  women  being  partial  to  the  former  and  the 
men  to  the  latter;  but  for  the  purposes  of  variety  and 
ornament,  there  is  little  or  no  limit  in  the  choice  of 
colours. 

Dr.  Eitto  instructs  us  as  to  the  occupations  of  the  Hebrew 
women ;  and  there  are  many  passages  in  the  Scriptures 
confirmatory  of  his  remarks.  ''Working  with  the  needle 
''  occupied  much  of  their  time ;  and  it  would  seem  that  not 
"  only  their  own  clothes,  but  those  of  the  men  were  made  by 
"  the  women.  Some  of  the  needlework  was  very  fine  and 
"  much  valued.  The  women  appear  to  have  spun  yam  for 
*'  all  the  cloth  that  was  in  use,  and  much  of  the  weaving 
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''seems  to  have  been  ezecated  by  them.^^  The  tapestries 
**  for  bed  coYerings  were  probably  produced  in  the  loom^  and 
**  appear  to  have  been  much  yalued/'f  Even  in  the  Mosaic 
record^  we  read  frequently  of  spinning;!  and  elsewhere  of 
weaving  ;§  both  processes  being  performed  by  women* — The 
same  facts  generally  existed  in  Egypt,  though  perhaps  the 
labour  was  not  confined  so  exclusively  to  one  sex.  In  ''  the 
**  burden  of  Egypt "  given  by  the  prophet  Isaiah, ||  allusion  is 
made  to  them  ''  that  work  in  fine  flax/'  and  *'  that  weave  net 
**  works." — The  Philistine  women  also  appear  to  have  under- 
stood weaving,  for  Delilah  wove  the  locks  of  Samson  as  a 
matter  of  course. — In  ancient  Greece,  "  the  most  common 
''employments  of  women  were  spinning  and  weaving,  and 
"  making  all  sorts  of  embroidery  and  needlework.  Instances 
"  of  this  nature  are  too  numerous  to  be  recited ;  1[  for  so 
"constantly  were  they  taken  up  in  these  businesses,  that 
"  most  houses  where  there  was  any  number  of  women  had 

*  The  yirtaoQS  woman  *'  seekeih  wool  and  flax,  and  worketh  dUigenUy  with 
"  her  hands.  .  .  .  She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the 
'*  distaff.  .  .  .  She  is  not  afiraid  of  the  snow  for  her  household ;  for  all  her  hoase> 
"hold  are  clothed  with  scarlet  [double  garments.]  .  .  .  She  maketh  herself 
"  eoTeiings  of  tapestry ;  her  clothing  is  silk  and  purple.  .  .  .  She  maketh  flne 
« linen  and  selleth  it,  and  delivereth  girdles  to  the  merchant" — Prov.  xxxi. — The 
term  drugget,  said  to  be  derived  from  Drogheda,  indicates  properly  a  peculiar 
mixture  of  "  wool  and  flax."  But  even  this  was  not  unknown  to  our  ancestors, 
for  Alfric  gives  "  Idnostemaf  linen  wearp,  vel  wyllen  ab  "  (weflt.)  Also,  in  the 
Nominaie  we  read,  "  Lymphum^  est  p [annus]  ex  line  et  lana  oontextns."— 
Mayefi  Vocab,,  pp.  40,  248. 

f  Cyclopedia  of  BMical  JJUeratuM  ;  Art.  "  Woman.** 

X  '*AU  the  women  that  were  wise-hearted  did  spin  with  their  hands."— 
Exod,  xxxT,  35. 

%  "  The  women  wove  hangings  for  the  grore." — %  Kinyt  xxiii,  7. 

II  Isa.  xix,  19. 

^  Her  royal  hand  a  wondroas  work  designs, 
Around  a  circle  of  bright  damsels  shines. 
That  twist  the  thread,  and  part  the  wool  dispose. 
While  with  the  purple  orb  the  spindle  glows. 

Pope't  Hcmer,  Ody.  yi,  871, 

Behind  him,  diligently  close  he  sped. 
As  closely  foUowing  as  the  running  thread, 
The  spindle  foUows,  and  displays  the  charms 
Of  the  fair  spinster's  breast,  and  moving  arms. 

Ih^  D.  zziii,  890. 
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rooms  set  apart  for  this  end."* — ''  The  ancient  BomaiiB 
used  every  method  to  encourage  domestic  industry  in 
women.  Spinning  and  weavingf  constituted  their  chief 
employment."! 

In  our  own  county^  before  the  invention  of  modem 
machinery,  the  employment  of  women  in  the  production  of 
the  lighter  sort  of  fabrics  was  common  :§  and  I  have  myself 
seen,  within  the  last  few  years,  women  engaged  in  weaving 
both  cotton  and  silk  in  ''hand  looms."  But  even  if  the 
practice  had  become  wholly  extinct  among  us,  the  record  of 
it  survives  in  the  structure  of  our  language,  as  spin'Ster  and 
^eh-ater  are  both  indicative  of  the  feminine  gender,  though 
their  expressive  terminations  have  long  ceased  to  be  recognised 
popularly  in  their  proper  signification.  ||     A  modem  German 

•  Potter's  Grecian  ArUiquilies. 

f  When  young  and  old  in  circle,  around  the  firebrands  close ; 
When  the  girls  are  weaving  baskets,  and  the  lads  are  shaping  bows; 
When  the  goodman  mends  his  armour,  and  trims  his  helmet's  plame ; 
The  good  wife's  shuttle  merrily  goes  flashing  through  the  loom. 

MacatUajf't  Lays  of  Aac.  Bom§, 

\  AdartCt  Roman  AntiquUieM. 

t  As  in  the  Roman  houses  just  noticed,  so  a  woman's  room  was  common  in 
oor  own  country  among  the  Saxons,  and  on  the  Continent  among  the  Franks. 
In  AyHc'M  Vocabulary  we  have  "  Oenilium  [i^.  gunacaeum  or  the  apartment  of  th« 
women,]  "  a  tow-hus  of  wuUe."    The  editor  remarks,  "  The  term  was  preseired 
**  in  the  mansions  of  the  great,  and  was  applied  to  the  room  in  which  the  maidens 
"  attached  to  the  noble  lady's  household  were  assembled,  in  the  Tarioos  employ. 
**  ments  peculiar  to  them,  such  as  tlie  yarious  branches  of  spinning,  weaving, 
**  embroidering,  &c.,  of  which  the  lord  made  a  profit.**    Immediately  after  tfas 
term  Oenitium  in  the  Vocabulary  follow  the  wordr  belonging  to  weaving,  snd 
women's  domestic  employmeuts. — Also,  the   Bobin  Hood  ballads  say  ot  dis 
outlaw's  mother- 
She  got  on  her  holiday  kirtle  and  gown, 
They  were  of  a  light  Lincoln  green ; 
The  cloth  was  homespun,  but  for  c'olotur  and  maks 
It  might  have  beseemed  a  queen. 

II  Spinner,  spinster;  webber  (weaver),  webster;  seamer  (tailor),  seamster; 
baker,  baiter ;  brewer,  brewster ;  songer  (singer),  songster;  dnxgger,  drogatsr; 
punner,  punster;  tapper,  tapster;  shipper,  sbipster;  malter,  maltster.  The 
word  "  seam-</r-«sf  *'  is  therefore  a  double  feminine.  In  the  Latin  and  Saxon 
vocabularies,  ranging  in  antiquity  over  five  centuries,  we  find  saoh  words 
as  the  following,  the  Latin  form  being  preceded  by  the  feminine  "Hee." 
Pectrix,  a  kembster ;  Scutrix,  a  sewster;  Po/fiiaria,  a  brawdster  (a  measnrer  by 
the  hand?);  Salinaria,  a  saltster;  Siccatrix,  a  dryster;  JiMuUnx, a  hoxter ; 
Ledrig,  a  "raedistie";  Fidkina,  ** fithelestre "  (a  female  fiddler);  SaUatris^ 
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poet,  too,  has  given  us  a  picture  of  domestic  life  in  his  own 
country : — drawing,  apparently,  from  the  description  of  the 
virtuous  woman  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs.* 

Alexander  Neckham,  in  his  treatise  De  Utenailibus,  written 
in  the  twelfth  century,  shows  us  something  of  the  nature  of 
the  English  loom  of  the  period.  He  compares  the  weaver  to 
a  horseman,  the  treadles  being  his  stirrups,  with  the  pecu- 
liarity that  one  is  elevated  while  the  other  is  depressed,  like 
the  sides  of  Fortune's  wheel.  But  John  de  Garlande,  writing 
a  century  later,  distinctly  represents  the  weavers  as  women  : 
and  refers  to  a  different  portion  of  the  process.  "  Texlricesf 
*'  ducunt  pectines  cum  trama,  que  trahitur  a  spola  et  pano. 
**  Ipsa  iestrix  percutit  tramam  cum  lama,  et  volvit  spolam 
''  in  troclea,  et  tela  ductione  filorum  et  globorum  ordinatur." 

In  weaving,  the  Indian  women  operate  as  was  usual  in  all 
the  countries  of  the  Old  World.     Such  a  thing  as  a  web  or 

"  hlaepestre  "  (a  female  leaper  or  postorer) ;  Matairix,  a  "  hokylster  "  (a  female 
heckler) ;  Cithariita,  a  heaipestre  ("  harpress,"  Seott) ;  and  Tezior,  rir,  .webba, 
webbatre.  Soroetimegi  from  the  structare  of  the  word,  the  feminine  termination 
was  inconvenient;  and  thus  we  have  snch  terms  as  the  following,— -the  termination 
**  wife"  meaning  (like  house-wife,  mid- wife,  ** ale-wife,"  '*  egg-wife,"  ** spae-wife,*') 
nothing  more  than  woman.  Policaria,  a  spyser  wyfe ;  FisiikUrix,  a  piper-wyfe ; 
CaupanOftk  tavemer  wyffe;  Fabrissa,  a  smyth-wyfe;  Jiuttica,tk  feldman-n^e. 
So  exclosiTely  was  spinning  a  woman's  work,  that  the  distinctive  term  which  has 
proved  the  most  enduring  in  our  language,  was  not  always  thought  necessary. 
Hence  we  read  *'  FUiatrix,  a  spynnere." — Pictorial  Vocab,  It  follows  also  that 
the  term  Deem-<^  used  in  the  Isle  of  Man  is  a  misnomer. 

*  She  winds  round  the  spindle 
The  threads  at  her  leisure, 
And  fiUs  odoriferous 
Coffers  with  treasure ; 
And  storeth  the  shining  receptacles  fall 
Of  snowy  white  linen  and  pide-coloured  wool ; 
And  blends  with  the  usefiil  the  beauteous  and  pleasing, 
And  toils  without  ceasing. 

Mangan'M  ScMUer,    (Lay  of  the  BeU.) 

f  The  Websters  draw  combs  ["  reeds  "]  along  with  the  weft,  which  is  detached 
from  a  spool  and  axis,  ["  quill "  and  "  shuttle-pin."]  The  webster  herself 
strikes  the  weft  with  the  slay,  and  turns  the  "  quill "  on  the  roller ;  and  the  web 
is  composed  by  this  conveying  of  the  threads  and  clews. — This  reminds  one  of 
certain  Latin  expressions  indicating  industry  and  idleness ;  as  **  Rarum  pectine 
**denaat  opus,"  Ovid;  and  "  Mulier  telam  deserit  continuo." — TeTf 
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oontinuotra  piece  is  almost  unknown ;  but  the  material  for  a 
single  garment  is  woven  at  a  time.  Let  us  suppose  this  to 
be  a  ponoho ;  then  a  frame  is  procured^  with  something  of 
the  same  size  and  appearance  as  the  quilting  frame  of  the 
olden  time,  hut  different  in  form.  The  threads  of  the  warp 
are  stretched  upon  it ;  hut  as  they  turn  round  a  strong  thread, 
at  the  bottom,  there  is  a  ''selvage"^  like  that  which  is  formed 
at  the  two  sides.  Further,  as  it  is  necessary  at  a  particular 
point  to  prepare  the  hole  for  the  insertion  of  the  head  when 
the  robe  ;s  complete,  the  shuttle  is  passed  only  half  way 
across  for  about  eighteen  inches;  and  two  webs  each  half 
width,  lie  parallel  to  each  other.  The  shuttle  is  then  passed 
the  whole  way  across ;  the  two  portions  are  re-united,  and  the 
weaving  proceeds  as  before.  There  are  thus  no  fewer  than  five 
selvages  in  the  one  piece  of  cloth.  Finally,  when  the  process 
of  weaving  has  been  completed,  the  ends  of  the  warp  are 
Tastened  in  a  peculiar  way  round  the  last  thread,t  so  that  the 
garment  ends  of  itself  as  it  began  of  itself,  without  hemming, 
"  whipping,"  binding,  or  any  equivalent  process. 

Some  of  these  hand-made  ponchos  are  extremely  beautiful, 
exhibiting  a  great  variety  of  colour  and  pattern ;  and  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  and  curious  which  I  have  seen,  though  in 
frequent  use,  appears  to  be  as  perfect  in  the  second  or  third 
generation  of  possessors,  as  it  was  in  the  first.  Some  elegant 
patterns  are  also  found  in  the  small  bags  which  are  recovered 
from  the  graves  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  in  the  tassels  which 
decorate  them.  These  contained  the  maize  meal,^  or  perhaps 
the  tobacco  which  the  departed  brother  was  supposed  to 
require. 

In  some  instances,  longer  pieces  of  cloth  have  been  woven. 

*  Q.<f,  a  Mlf-edge,  an  edge  formed  of  the  material  itsell  Skinner  snggeeCe 
mivage  as  the  original  form  of  the  word,  heeanae  it  preeerres  the  cloth  I 

f  In  a  specimen  of  mummy-cloth  which  I  possess,  the  warp  threads  are  knotted 
at  intenrals  orer  the  last  thread  of  weft ;  and  thus  the  web  terminates. 

I  See  Figure  10. 
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I  possess  a  piece  of  hand-made  clothe  nine  feet  two  inches  long^ 
which  was  not  intended  for  a  poncho.  It  is  thirty  inches 
wide,  with  a  broad  ornamental  stripe  at  one  side«  as  if 
evidently  designed  to  form  part  of  a  greater  whole.  Another 
piece  of  the  same  length  is  sewn  along-side  of  it^  the  stripes 
being  toward  the  margins;  bnt  this  latter  was  obviously 
manufactured  separately,  for  it  is  two  inches  narrower,  and 
the  details  of  the  stripe  are  slightly  different.  At  first  sight, 
however,  and  indeed  without  the  most  careful  scrutiny,  th^ 
two  parts  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  web.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  its  substance  when  I  state  that  it  weighs 
seven  pounds  and  three  quarters.  Nor  is  it  unusual  to 
manu&cture  ponchos  in  another  way.  Two  pieces  of  cldth, 
or  rather  two  breadths  of  the  same  cloth  are  sewn  together, 
a  hole  being  left  for  the  head ;  and  the  raw  extremities  are 
hemmed  or  whipped,  and  ornamented  with  some  rude  woollen 
fringe. 

The  shuttle  is  a  curious  little  implement,  both  in  colour 

and  shape.    That 
-which  is  engraved 

17.  Shuttle,  from  Arioa^^  inohea.^  is     One    of    three 

found  in  the  graves  of  the  dead  at  Arica.  What  appears  to  be 
the  same  instrument,  but  of  a  totally  different  shape,  is  given  by 
Worsaae  in  one  of  his  illustrations,  from  a  primitive  vertical 
loom  in  use  at  the  Ferroe  isles."*  As  the  web  in  the  East  was 
unusually  narrow,  the  beautiful  similitude  of  Scripture,  that 
**  my  days  are  swifter  than  a  weaver's  shuttle,*'t  had  a  double 
force.  The  implement  moved  rapidly,  and  bad  but  a  short 
distance  to  travel.  But  when,  by  the  invention  of  Eaye  in 
1738,  for  the  process  of  forcing  or  pitching  by  hand  was 

•  AfHUMnger,  p.  128,— iUnstratioi)  No.  422.  This  is  an  upright  loom,  aboat 
IbiiT  feet  and  a  half  high.  The  web  is  thirty-eigbt  inches  wide;  the  woven 
portion  is  at  the  top,  and  the  remainder  of  the  waip  hangs  in  a  series  of  balls  on 
the  groond.    The  Egyptian  looms  were  both  oprigbt  and  borisontalf 

f  Job  Til,  6, 
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sabstitated  the /'flying  shuttle/'  the  progress  from  side  to 
side  was  still  more  rapid ;  and  on  the  introduction  of  weaving 
altogether  by  machinery,  the  rapidity  was  increased  yet 
more. 

The  mode  of  dressing,  or  of  ''  draping  the  human  form  " 
as  our  tailors  say,  has  been  to  some  extent  uniform,  amid  all 
the  varieties  of  ages  and  of  countries.  It  is  to  clothe  the 
trunk  of  the  body,  or  the  vital  parts ;  leaving  the  extremities, 
—viz.  hands  and  arms,  feet,  legs  and  head, — to  be  cared 
for  afterwards.  Some  covering  for  the  head  follows  next; 
though  the  Irish  peasant  or  **  bog-trotter  "  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  satisfied  with  his  **  glibbe  "  or  mass  of  long  thick 
hair.*  The  Boobies  of  Western  Africa  fill  the  hair  with  soft 
clay  which  becomes  hardened  by  the  sun,  and  forms  a  sort  of 
pottery  shield  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Many  of  the  peasantry 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  not  merely  the  Highlanders  among 
the  latter,  never  wear  shoes  or  stockings  except  in  the 
depih  of  winter ;  and  there  are  many  thousands  among  our 
labouring  population  to  whom  a  glove  would  be  only  a 
curiosity  or  a  toy.  The  Irish  peasant  makes  gloves  of  the 
opposite  cuffs  of  his  frieze  great  coat,  or  coia-more;  the 
English  labourer  makes  gloves  of  his  pockets.  The  recency 
of  the  introduction  of  the  glove  among  the  German  populace 
is  shown  by  its  name,  **  hand-shoe.*' 

*  Edmund  Spenser,  in  his  State  of  Ireland,  described  this  is  **  a  thicke  cnrled 
"  bush  of  haire,  hanging  downe  oyer  their  eyes  and  monsCronsly  diagnisiog 
"  them,  a  thing  Tery  bad  and  hnrtfoU."  Campion  in  his  Sistorie  says,  *<  prood 
"they  are  of  long  crisped  glibbes,  and  doe  nourish  the  same  with  all  their 
«  canning ;  to  crop  the  firont  thereof,  they  take  it  for  a  notable  piece  of  ▼illany.'* 
Spenser  adds,  **  the  Irish  glibbes  are  as  fit  markes  as  a  mantle  is  for  a  thiefe. 
*'  For  whensoever  he  hath  ran  himselfe  into  that  peril!  of  law,  that  he  will  not  be 
"  knowne,  he  either  outteth  off  his  glibbe  quite,  by  which  he  becommeth  nothing 
*'  like  himselfe,  or  pnlleUi  it  so  low  downe  oyer  his  eyes,  that  it  is  yeiy  hard  to 
"disoeme  his  theevish  countenance." — Refrint$  qf  Irith  Hitt,,  1800.  In 
Ivanhoe,  Scott  represents  Ourth  as  follows : — "  The  man  had  no  coTering  on  his 
"head  which  was  only  defended  by  his  own  thick  hair,  matted  and  twisted 
'*  together,  and  scorched  by  the  influence  of  the  sun  into  a  rusty  and  dark  red 
«« ^loor." 
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* 

The  Arab  wears  a  sort  of  coarse  shirty  like  a  long  bathing 
dress;  and  with  certain  varieties  in  the  constmction,  the 
same  is  more  or  less  common  all  over  the  East.  The  Ohina- 
man,  under  a  slight  pressure  of  oircumstanoeSi  constructs  a 
cloak  from  the  reeds  of  the  marsh ;  the  inner  side  of  which  is 
like  a  mat,  while  the  loose  ends  form  on  the  outside  a  sort  of 
rough  thatch.  The  New  Zealander  sometimes  does  the  same; 
his  dress  consisting  of  a  short  petticoat  of  reeds  like  a  High- 
lander's kilt,  and  a  short  cloak  of  the  same  material  hanging 
over  one  or  both  shoulders.  The  whole  family  of  the  Gael, 
whether  resident  in  Hibemia  or  Galedonia,  formerly  wore  a 
single  robe ;  the  loose  safiEron-coIoured  shirt,  which  however 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  clerical  surplice.*  In  the 
sixteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth,  the 
cloak  was  worn  by  the  native  Irish,  both  male  and  female, 
and  it  forms  a  frequent  subject  of  remark  by  the  English 
writers  of  the  period.  This  is  represented  on  the  margin  of 
John  Speed's  Map  of  Ireland,  about  1610,  as  well  as  else- 
where ;  and  the  mantle  of  "  the  wilde  Irish  man  "  appears  to 
be  of  straw  or  rush  matting,t  like  the  Chinaman's  cloak  just 
noticed.  That  of  ''  the  wilde  Irish  woman  "  appears  to  be 
of  cloth,  with  a  strip  of  sheepskin  and  pendent  wool  round 
the  border. 

The  mode  of  dressing,  in  use  with  the  child  of  nature  was 
very  simple.  The  wealthier  New  Zealander  wrapped  round  him 

•  "  From  them  [the  Scythians]  also,  I  think,  came  the  saffiron  shirts  and 
'*  smocks,  which  was  devised  by  them  in  those  hot  eoontryes  where  saffron  is 
'*  Tery  common  and  rife,  for  avoyding  that  eyill  which  commeth  by  much  sweat- 
**ing  and  long  wearing  of  linen." — Spenser,  This  eiU  was  not  avoided  by 
Qaeen  Isabella  of  Castile ;  who,  at  the  siege  of  Granada  Towed  to  the  Virgin 
that  she  woald  not  change  her  inner  garment  till  the  town  had  been  taken. 
When  it  surrendered  some  weeks  sfter,  the  colour  of  the  cherished  garment  was  a 
dark  shade  of  "  whitey-brown  " ;  and  in  hononr  of  her  Majesty's  piety  and 
heroism,  this  was  known  as  "  Isabella  oolooredj"  for  centuries  after. 

f  In  Wlide'i  Catalogue,  p.  825,  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  Is  engraTed  by  the  aids 
of  this  cloak,  to  show  their  similarity  of  construction.  The  threads  are  Tery 
coarse,  and  the  wearing  is  a  sort  of  t^^.  Speed  tells  us  too,  io  his  T%eaire  ^ 
Oreai  Sritain,  that  the  women  wore  "garments  of  shagge  rug  mantles,  porfled 
**  with  a  deep  fringe  of  divers  colours.** 
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the  robe,  often  rich  beautiful  and  costly,  made  o£  his  native  flax, 
or  fharmium  tenax^  It  was  sometimes  decorated  with  tufls 
of  coloured  wool,  ot  with  tassels  of  cord  and  small  sections 
of  reed* ;  and  he  strutted  with  as  much  pride  and  dignity  as 
ever  did  the  wearer  of  a  Boman  toga.  This  was  commonly 
called  his  mat^  perhaps  from  its  resemblance  in  construction 
to  the  Indian  mats  in  our  houses,  the  lines  of  warp  being 
about  half  ui  inch  apart.  To  this  day,  some  of  them  use  an 
English  made  blanket  in  the  same  way,  sitting  quite  naked 
when  near  a  fire  or  inside  a  house. 

The  South  American  Indian  knows  nothing  of  paint  and 
feathers,  of  mocassins  and  wampum ; — ^just  as  he  does  not 
employ  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife,  nor  understand,  except 
figuratively,  burying  the  hatchet  or  smoking  the  calomet  of 
peace.  His  mode  of  dressing  from  the  first  was  very  simpla 
In  a  i^ece  of  doth  or  skin^  he  cut  a  hole  for  the  insertion 
of  his  head ;  and  the  material  hung  down  fore  and  aft  like 
the  tabard  of  a  herald.f  His  arms  of  course  were  free,  and 
the  vital  parts  were  covered  and  protected.  It  is  unques- 
tionable, therefore,  that  the  poncho  was  originally  an  Indian 
robe.  I  have  seen,  in  the  public  museum  of  Santiago, 
some  very  primitive  ones,  made  in  some  of  the  Pacific 
Isles,  of  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree.  They  were  thin  and 
very  liable  to  ii^ary ;  and  they  reminded  me  in  their 
material  of  the  fibre  from  the  **  lace  tree,"  which  splits  into 

*  I  possess  three  of  these  of  Twions  kinds.  One  of  them  is  of  &  pore  white, 
soft  and  silky  to  both  sight  and  toach,  and  beautiihlly  ornamented  with  coloured 
wool,  roimd  three  sides.  The  fourth  side  passed  ronnd  the  neck,  and  was 
generally  but  little  seen. 

f  "  His  garment  was  of  the  simplest  form  imaginable,  being  a  close  jacket 
*'  with  sleeTes,  composed  of  the  tanned  skin  of  some  animal,  on  which  the  hair 
"  had  been  originally  left,  but  which  had  been  worn  off  in  so  many  plaoca,  that 
**  it  would  hare  been  difficult  to  diatinguish  firom  the  patches  that  remained,  to 
"  what  creature  the  fiir  had  belonged.  This  animal  yestmeut  reached  from  tho 
"  throat  to  the  knees,  and  serred  at  once  all  the  purposes  of  body  clothing ;  there 
'*  was  no  wider  opening  at  the  collar  than  was  necessary  to  admit  the  passage  of 
«*  the  head,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  put  on  by  slipping  it  oxer 
<*  the  head  and  shoulders,  in  the  manner  of  a  modem  shirt  or  ancient  hauberk," 
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nnmerons  laminae^  like  pasteboard  which  has-  been  Ibimed 
by  the  union  of  numerous  sheets  of  paper.  The  Spanish 
colonists^  living  in  the  same  country  and  climate  as  the 
natives,  and  subject  to  many  similar  hardships  and  cbanges^, 
readily  adopted  the  poncho ;  and  in  some  places  such  a  thing 
as  a  coat  would  not  be  seen  among  several  hundreds  of  the 
common  people.  In  one  of  the  vagaries  of  fashion,  the  natne- 
has-  been  adopted  in  England,  but  the  thing  is  only  a  modifi- 
cation of  our  well  known  wrappers.  The  real  poncho  is 
unknown  here ;  and  though  large  numb^s  are  manufactured 
for  the  foreign  market,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  procure  one. 

The  other  portions  of  the  dress  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few 
words.  The  feet  and  legs  are  frequently  bare.  The  trowsers 
are  more  or  less  loug  according  to  taste ;  but  on  the  Indians 
of  Peru  and  Bolivia  they  scarcely  cover  the  calf.  There 
is  always  a  slit  of  about  three  inches  at  the  bottom,  and 
sometimes  a  few  holes,  as  if  in  imitation  of  the  old  knee 
breeches, — but  I  never  saw  the  slit  closed.  The  head  covering 
is  often  a  knitted  woollen  nightcap :  but  in  South  Chile  is 
seen  a  little  white  felted  cap  without  peak  or  brim.  It  is  called 
boneia,  and  resembles  a  wool  hat  in  the  process  of  making, 
before  it  has  been  shaped  on  a  block  or  a  brim  turned*  on  it. 

The  woman  robes  herself  in  the  following  manner.  Taking 
a  piece  of  cloth  whose  breadth  corresponds  to  her  height,  say 
four  feet  six,  or  a  yard  and  a  half,  she  rolls  it  round  her 
longitudinally.  A  girdle,  of  leather  cloth  or  cord,  fastened 
round  the  waist,  maintains  it  in  its  position  during  the  process 
of  dressing.  Two  stitches  or  pins  are  then  inserted,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  neck,  fastening  the  front  and  hinder  parts 
together,  and  supporting  the  portion  of  cloth  which  is  above 
the  girdle.    The  arms  stand  out  bare  to  the  shoulder,  and  any 

*  See  the  "  Oape  worn  by  men  and  women  at  Newoattle-nnder-Lyne.'*— » 
TnmtactUmi  of  the  HiUoric  SocUtif,  Lane,  and  Oht^,  vol.  iii|  pi.  zxri,  fig.  2* 
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loose  flap  of  oloth  which  remains  under  the  arms  is  gathered 
up  and  tightened  on  the  breast  The  hair  usually  hangs 
down  behind,  in  two  bands  of  triple  plaits  and  this  is  the 
custom  among  young  and  old,  whether  of  Spanish  or  Indian 
descent.  On  going  out  of  doors  a  small  three-cornered 
shawl  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders  and  fastened  on  the 
breast  The  richer  natives  have  pins  of  silver,  rarely  of 
any  other  metal,  but  the  poor  employ  a  thorn,  which 
etymology  shows  us  was  the  original  pin>  Nature  seems 
to  have  discouraged  pin-making  in  the  country ;  for  in 
the  region  of  cultivation  large  spines  like  gigantic  cock* 
spurs  grow  on  the  stem  of  the  orange  tree,  while  in  the  desert 
the  alffarrobo  or  thorn  tree  flourishes,  and  there  are  espinas 


18.  (•)  Spine  from  the  AI§mrrobo,      I9.{b)  Spine  from  the  stem  of  the  Oxvnge  tree. 
FullsUe.  Fullsixe. 


suitable  almost  everywhere.     The  vegetables  around  them 

furnish  piercers  and 
needles  also ;  for  the 
spines  of  the  cactus 
from  near  Goquimbo  are  frequently  employed  in  this  way. 
There  is  one  figured  in  Ancient  Meolsf  (p.  2  i  7)  from  North 
America,  the  first  I  ever  heard  of.  But,  among  various  articles 
procured  at  Arica  from  the  graves  of  the  dead,  was  an  old 
needle  with  a  bit  of  thread       ■ 

in  the  eye  ;    and   to  my  great      si.  Needle  of  Caetu  thom.--l  inchee. 

*  Pin,  from  Lat  «fijia,  a  thorn.    "  A  small  brass  Utensil  for  futening  on 
**  Ololhst  in  dressing ;  also  a  Nsoessaiy  for  Tarioos  other  Uses.**— r 

f  Taksn  from  Sehoolenft,  t,  08. 
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delight  I  discovered  weeks  after  it  had  come  into  my  posses- 
sion, that  it  is  not  a  piece  of  hlackened  metal,  but  a  thorn 
of  the  caotns.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  noticing  any  of  the 
primitiYe  thimbles,  bat  a  few  centuries  ago,  they  were  usually 
of  leather*  in  England. 

Any  one  who  is  familiar,  not  with  the  statues  of  antiquity, 
but  with  the  representations  of  living  forms,  must  be  aware 
that  both  sexes  are  often  represented  with  much  of  the  body 
uncovered.  I  have  beside  me  as  I  write,  the  representation 
of  a  Greek  lady  of  the  olden  time,  whose  costume  is  precisely 
that  just  described  as  in  use  among  the  Indian  women  of 
Araucania ; — but  her  hair  is  differently  dressed,  and  the 
colours  are  not  those  which  are  popular  to-day.  One  is 
accustomed  also  to  see  the  robe  open  at  the  side,  and  fastened 
by  a  button  or  clasp  above  the  knee ;  as  if  the  enveloping 
piece  of  cloth  had  not  been  long  enough,  and  its  ill  joined 
extremities  had  a  tendency  to  fly  open  in  the  exercise  of 
walking. 

This  lightness  of  clothing  was'not  the  effect  of  climate,  for 
we  find  it  in  regions  cold  as  well  as  warm ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  in  the  atmosphere  of  civilization  and  luxury,  people  use 
more  clothing  as  well  as  more  food  than  nature  demands. 
In  the  time  of  the  Bomans,  our  ancestors  used  clothing 
sparingly,  and  coloured  their  bodies  with  woad,  or  vegetable 
blue ;  and  within  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  in  a 
country  several  degrees  colder  than  our  own,  people  were 
accustomed,  on  important  occasions,  to  go  naked.  As  they 
also  were  persons  of  a  single  robe,  a  few  words  of  explanation 
may  be  necessary. 

The  gentleman  among  the  early  Irish  and  Highlanders  had 
his  lower  limbs  encased  in  close  fitting  iruis,  and  many  of 
the  humbler  classes  had  an  approximation  to  this.    But  the 

*  Neckaan  tU  UtemiUbuSf  in  Mayer's  Vocab.,  p.  101. 


kilt  or  separate  petticoat  was  unknown.^  The  mode  of 
dressing,  as  described  by  Captain  Bart,t  in  1730,  was  as 
follows : — ''  A  small  part  of  the  plaid  is  set  in  folds^  and  girt 
''round  the  waist,  to  make  of  it  a  short  petticoat,  which 
"  reaches  half-way  down  the  thigh,  and  the  rest  is  brought 
"over  the  shoulders,  and  then  fastened  before,  below  the 
"neck — often  with  a  fork,  and  sometimes  with  a  bodkin^ 
''  or  sharpened  piece  of  stick ;  so  that  they  make  pretty  near 
"  the  appearance  of  the  people  in  London  when  they  bring 
"  their  gowns  oyer  their  heads  to  shelter  them  from  the  rain." 

The  belted  plaid ''  was  precisely  the  dress  of  a  savage,  wbo« 
**  finding  a  web  of  cloth  that  he  had  not  skill  to  frame  into  a 
''  garment,  wrapt  one  end  round  his  middle,  and  threw  the 
"  rest  about  his  shoulders.  This  dress  was  abundazitly  incon- 
**  venient ;  for  the  upper  part  of  the  plaid  was  only  uaefol  in 
**  rain,  or  for  a  cover  at  night,  while  the  lower  extremity  was 
'*  essential  to  decency.  It  was,  in  short,  as  if  a  man's  great- 
''  coat  was  fastened  to  his  breeches ;  and  in  exertions  of  war 
''  or  the  chase,  all  was  necessarily  thrown  away  together/'t 

One  of  the  marked  distinctions  between  wealth  and  poverty 
or  between  civilization  and  barbarism  is,  that  in  the  former 
case  we  find  something  resembUng  a  division  of  labour,  and 
in  the  latter  confusion.  The  rich  man  has  a  room  in  his  house 
for  each  special  purpose,  an  implement  also,  and  fireqnently  a 
horse  or  a  carriage.    The  poor  man  uses  one  apartment  for 

^  Thii  w«8  first  inyented  by  an  Engliah  militaxy  tailor,  who  had  gone  down 
from  London  to  Fort  William  to  make  clothes  for  the  soldiers,  A.D.  1727. 
A  Liverpool  trading  company  had  nndertaken  to  arail  themseltes  of  the  minerals 
of  Glengarry,  and  found  wood  in  abundance  for  smelting  purposes ;  the  High- 
landers of  the  neighbourhood  were  in  general  the  labourers.  But,  as  the  whole 
plaid  was  usually  rejected  in  battle  or  at  work,  the  men  appeared,  t»  pmi» 
mUuroHbut,  with  the  exception  of  cap  and  brogues.  Mr.  Bawlhison,  the  saper- 
intendenty  urged  the  separation  of  a  portion  of  the  plaid,  and  the  tailor  fixed  in 
the  plaits  with  the  needle.  Rawlinson  himself,  though  a  Quaker,  was  the  first 
to  wear  it ;  then  the  chief  of  Glengarry ;  and  in  course  of  time  it  made  way, 
but  against  strong  pr^udice. — Pinkerion't  Eua^t  UltUr  Journal,  vi,  316. 

•»•  "  Letters  of  a  Gentleman  from  the  North  of  ScoUand,"  qa.  UUier  Journal  ^f 
Archeology t  ▼!,  821. 

I  QuarUrly  Review,  Tol.  i,  quoted  as  aboye. 


every  porpose^  oae  dish  for  any  kind  of  food  and  for  a  thousand 
^Sfteatio  uses;  and  in  general  makes  the  hest  of  the  little 
that  he  possesses.  We  find  the  same  in  clothing;  the  rich 
haye  twenty  articles  supplying  as  many  wants,*  the  poor 
make  one  article  do  duty  in  twenty  different  ways.  The 
ingenuity  shown  is  sometimes  surprising ;  hut  if  we  glance  at 
the  primitiye  people  of  various  lands  we  shall  find  a  wonder- 
fill  san^eness  of  practice.  For  example,  the  poncho  in  South 
America  is  vest,  coat,  and  greatcoat  all  in  one ;  it  is  a  bed, 
the  one  end  forming  a  sheet  and  the  other  a  coverlet; 
within  the  tropics  it  protects  the  shoulders  ttom  the  burning 
heat,  and  further  south  it  is  very  comfortable  when  a  morning 
boar-frost  covers  the  ground.  It  keeps  off  the  penetrating 
sand  of  the  desert^  and  is  a  protection  against  the  rain 
which  in  South  Chile  descends  in  sheets  of  water;  it  is 
a.  shield  in  fighting,  a  wrapper  for  necessaries,  a  bag  for 
plunder,  &c.  Several  of  these  purposes  are  served  by  the 
plaid  of  the  Highlander;  but  I  prefer  to  place  along  with 
the  uses  of  the  poncho,  the  description  of  the  cloak  which 
was  used  by  "  the  wUde  Irish  man."  Spenser  having  shown 
that  the  mantle  was  used  not  only  by  the  Scythians,  but 
by  the  ''lewes,  Ghaldees,  Egyptians,  Greekes,"  and  '^the 
auncient  Latines,"  says  that  the  first  of  these  "  carried  always 
with  them  that  weed,  as  their  house,  their  bed,  and  their 
ganpent;"  and  in  all  these  respects  it  was  still  more  neces- 


*  A  Metrical  Vocobulary  of  the  fourteenth  centnry,  shows  as  how  nnmeroas 
the  articles  of  dress  had  become,  more  than  fire  hundred  years  ago.  It  it 
interesting  also  on  philological  grounds. 

amokke  breofays        Bohyit        gowne      aohymere 

Est  interula,       bracce,      camisia,       toga,       et  jupa ; 
abend  hoode  braygardylle  taberde 

Instita,      ei^iciam,      perysomaque,       coUobinmqne; 

keyfe  oappe         pyllyon  hoose  Tampey 

Thenaque,       caleptra,       pilius,       caligaque,       pedana. 

cloke  alere  coote  kyriylle 

Est  armilansa,      manica,       tinica,       tinicella; 

kotyn  or  pak.clothe  dobelat  panoher 

Eat  bnmbieiniam  vastis,      diploydis,      epifemur. 

May€r*$  rocd^,  p.l8d. 
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are  firequent  traces  of  linen.*  The  Ahb6  Coobet  notices 
several  other  instances  in  La  Normandie  Souierraine,  some 
of  which  appear  to  carry  us  back  to  Roman  times.f  Also 
there  was  a  piece  of  checked  cloth  round  the  "  Skeleton  in 
Armour "  which  is  celebrated  by  Longfellow, — buried  it  is 
supposed  by  the  ante-Columbian  discoverers  of  America 
upwards  of  eight  hundred  years  ago,  and  turned  up  in 
18314  Further  still,  in  1857  some  cloth  was  turned  up  at 
Coldingham  in  Berwickshire,  enveloping  the  remains  of  two  of 
the  Priors  who  had  died  respectively  about  1202  and  1212.§ 
Also,  numerous  specimens  of  cloth  of  great  antiquity,  are 
preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy.  If 
such  be  the  case  in  moist  climates  and  damp  earth,  why 
should  not  buried  cloth  be  traceable  in  a  rainless  district  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  as  it  is  in  Egypt  ? 

But,  long  anterior  to  the  use  of  cloth  must  have  been  that 
of  skin ;  and,  as  with  the  Bussian  peasant  or  English  farm 
servant  of  the  present  time,  the  latter  was  often  more  acces- 
sible to  the  poor.  In  the  year  1824,  a  human  body  was 
found  in  a  bog,  near  Castle  Blakeney  in  the  County  of 
Oalway,  Ireland :  but  as  the  vital  parts  only  had  been  covered, 
the  clothing  resembled  the  dress  of  Gurth  in  Ivanhoe,  already 
quoted  in  a  note.  Its  great  pecu- 
liarity, however,  was  the  mode  in 
which  the  various  portions  were 
sewn  together.  ''  The  material 
''  employed  in  sewing  was  fine  gut, 
**  of  three  strands,  and  the  regu- 
larity and  clo8enes8X)f  the  stitches  ^'  ^^^^«' 
are  most  remarkable,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  cut,  in 


it 


*  I  haTe  quoted  nmnerons  instances  in  one  of  the  Essays  on  Spinning  and 
Wwnag,— Ulster  Journal,  y,  172. 

f  La  Normandie  Souierraine,  pp.  229,  209,  267. 
}  Rafii's  AnHqmiaies  Amerieanae,  p.  6 ;  Memoires  det  Antiquairei  du  Nord, 
1840-44,  pp.  104, 119 ;  LongfeUow's  Skeleton  in  Armour. 

%  Newspapers,  May  1857  ;  Ulster  Journal,  y,  174. 
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"  vbich  a  bit  of  one  of  the  joinings  is  representad  double  tin 
"  natoral  size.  This  closnre  wss  effected  by  whKt  is  tenoed 
"  the  looped-stitcb,  similar  to  tbat  nsed  in  woiting  a  bnttcm- 
"  hole,  8o  that  by  hsTing  each  stitch  Imotted,  the  chance  of 
"  ripping  was  lessened."* 

I  will  add  bnt  a  few  words  respecting  the  corerings  of  the 
feet.  The  term  "  brogae  "  which  is  often  applied  in  Irdmd 
to  a  Tery  coarse  shoe,  in  stnctness  referred  to  a  shoe  of  a 
pecaliar  constniction.  Specimens  are  still  occasionally  fonnd 
in  bogs,  preserved  by  the  antiseptic  qoalitieB  of  the  anr- 
Toonding  matter ;  and  some  are  exhibited  is  mnBemns.  The 
brogue  of  the  Scottish  Highlanderf  reqoired  no  skilled  work- 
man to  prepare  it.  The  man  placed  bis  naked  foot  on  a  raw 
and  soft  hide,  and  wrapping  ronod  it  as  mnch  as  he  reqtnied, 
laced  or  sewed  the  opposite  sides  together,  and  cot  away  the 
rest.  The  hair  was  ont»de,  the  skin  soon  dried  to  the  fbot;^ 
and  it  was  never  remoTed  nntil  it  was  entirely  worn  ont 
Shoes  of  this  kind  are  still  worn,  in  the  Western  Islands  of 
Arran,  in  Galway  Bay.§ 


H.  Kuno*  from  Oa  Ilia  of  Mu. 

*  Wilde'i  Oatalegue,  dr.,  p.  STT. 

*  "  Tha  hnoted  rad-deer'i  nudrSMad  fatdc, 

"  Their  biii;  boikiot  wall  mppliad." — Sectft  XtarmieH,  t,  B. 
"         -  ■    Sttinge  gimentB  claiTe  nol  to  ftdr  moald 
Bnt  with  thr  aid  of  n>«."— SAojbp.— JtfocM*  i,  S. 
I  Wilder  Caialofae,  p.  881. 


In  an  interesting  paper  on  the  subject  of  Ancient  Shoes, 
tj  iSi.  Mayer,  he  mentions  that  shoes  of  this  kind  are  still 
used  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  called  Earranes;  and  that  in 
hiring  a  man-servant,  the  contract  specifies  that  the  master 
shall  provide  bim  with  three  pairs  of  these  shoes  annnally. 
Shoes  of  the  same  kind  ore  seen  on  a  has  relief  from  Persepolis, 
in  the  British  Maseum ;  tbey  appear  on  the  Daoian  prisoners, 
on  the  colamn  of  Trajan  at  Borne ;  and  they  were  in  nse  in 
Britain  at  the  time  of  Geesar's  invasion.  They  are  'also  worn 
-amoDg  the  mountains  in  the  Neapolitan  territory.  In  the 
Trantacliong  of  the  loua  Club,  the  letter  of  a  Highland 
priest  is  quoted,  temp.  Henry  VIII.  He  says — "  after  that 
"  we  have  slaine  the  redd  deir,  we  flay  off  the  skyne,  and 
"  setting  off  our  foot  on  the  iuside  thereof,  we  play  the  Sutter 
"  [shoemaker],  measuringe  so  much  thereof  as  shall  retche 
"  ap  to  our  ancklers,  pryckinge  the  upper  part  thereof  with 
"  holes,  that  the  water  may  repas  when  it  enters,  and  streuched 
"  up  with  a  thwange  of  the  eame  mentioned,  above  our  said 
"  ancklers."* 

Brogues  of  this  kind,  found  in  bogs,  may  be  seen  in  the 

collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.     There  were  other 

brogues  a  little  more  artistic  in  their  construction,  and  in 

which  the  hair  had  been  removed  &om  the  hide ;  but  such 

distinotioDS    as 

sole    and    heel, 

fore    and    hind 

quarters,      kc., 

were  nnknown.f 

Averyancient, 

and     somewhat 

as.  Anoinii  iiiiii  shiM.  elegant  shoe  of 

■  Tra»*aetiafM  1^  the  SMark  Bocktji  lif  Lane,  and  Chtth,,\,^^.ll'J,  113. 

t  Id  Aichbiihop  AlfHo'i   Vocabuhrry,  tbera  ocean   the  woid  "  OhiirigiUi, 
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this  kind  was  discovered  in  a  bog  in  the  County  of  Roscommon. 
It  was  found  on  the  foot  of  a  female ;  who  from  her  dress 
and  ornaments  must  have  been  of  high  social  position.  "  It 
^'  was  laced  with  thong  in  front  and  behind.  The  front  seam 
is  elegantly  plaited,  and  must  originally  have  come  high  np 
on  the  instep.  This  specimen  is  of  much  thinner  material 
than  that  of  any  other  ancient  shoe  or  buskin  in  the 
Collection,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  bound  round  the 
**  ancle  with  the  leather  thongs  which  closed  the  seams."* 

Now,  there  are  thousands  of  pairs  of  brogues  proper, 
in  use  in  South  America.f  The  pair  in  my  own  possession 
was  the  first  I  saw;  I  procured  them  from  a  boy  at  the 
copper  mine  of  Descubridora  near  Chanaral.  They  are  of 
thick  tanned  hide,  of  a  dull  white  or  grey  colour,  with  very 
little  stitching.  Each  is  of  a  single  piece,  the  sole  running 
into  the  upper  as  in  the  case  of  a  stocking ;  and  there  is  a 
hole  in  the  side  of  each  for  a  piece  of  string,  so  that  the  pair 
can  be  carried  across  the  shoulder  at  will,  or  round  the  neck 
and  hanging  in  front.  They  are  pever  mended,  but  are  worn 
until  the  sole  is  ground  through.  The  sand  then  enters 
and  tickles  the  foot,  so  they  are  kicked  aside.  In  riding 
through  the  desert,  for  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
miles,  great  numbers  were  passed,  in  each  of  which  a  hole  had 
been  worn,  but  in  no  instance  was  there  a  pair.  The  muleteers 
who  owned  them  appeared  to  have  thrown  aside  one  at  a  time. 
I  estimated  that  I  had  seen  as  many  as  would  haye  filled  a 
moderate  sized  barrel ;  but  as  they  do  not  rot  and  are  rarely 
covered  with  sand,  some  of  them  may  have  lain  there  for 
several  years. 
Akin  to  the  brogue  is  the  sandal ;  and  of  this  also  I  saw 

•  WUde'8  Catalogue,  p.  288. 

f  Either  I  did  not  hear  the  natite  name  which  is  giyen  to  them,  or  I  ba?e 
forgotten  it ;  but  I  find  in  Dictionaries  "  Jbarea^  a  sort  of  shoe  worn  by 
"  country  people,  made  of  raw  skins." — ^**A  piece  of  coarse  leather,  tied  on  tlie 
**  soles  of  the  feet,  worn  by  Spanish  peasants.** 
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many,  but  sever  one  worn  on  tbe  naked  foot,  except  by  the 
Indians  of  Bolivia  and  South  Peru.  I  have  no  doubt 
however,  that  they  are  so  employed,  by  the  poor  generally,  in 
remote  districts.  Mr.  Faull,  captain  of  the  Bio  Salado  mine, 
had  three  pairs  manufactured  for  me,  and  forwarded  to 
Valparaiso.  In  this  case  a  sole  is  cut  out  of  a  thick  hide, 
and  pieces  of  pliant  leather  are  inserted  in  it,  like  thongs, 
to  tie  across  the  top  of  the  foot  or  round  the  ancle.  These 
articles  are  called  plantillas,  and  so  far  as  I  saw,  they  were 
worn  by  Europeans  only  to  protect  ordinary  boots  and  shoes. 
At  the  copper  smelting  works,  the  slag  appears  frequently 
like  pieces  of  broken  bottles,  and  outs  the  soles  of  boots 
and  shoes  very  readily.  The  workmen  therefore  prepare  the 
plantillas^  and  wear  them  as  an  outer  shell  or  protection. 

I  did  not  see  any  examples  of  wooden  shoes,  but  they 
probably  exist  in  the  south,  near  Yaldivia.  On  the  east  coast 
they  are  common,  having  been  introduced  by  Biscayan  im- 
migrants. The  article  resembles  the  French  sabot^  with 
slight  varieties  arising  from  taste  or  nationality.  Unsuit- 
able as  it  appears  to  us,  it  was  in  use  in  this  country 
during  the  reigns  of  Alfred  and  his  successors^  ;  and  it  was 
not  without  its  advantages  in  a  country  where  roads  and 
artificial  drainage  were  unknown.  At  present,  the  nearest 
approximation  to  it  is  the  clog,  or  shoe  with  wooden  sole, 
which  is  well  known,  especially  among  the  young  of  the 
labouring  population,  both  in  town  and  country. 

V. — Food  and  Food  Implements. 
To  a  primitive  people,  unacquainted  with  the  labours  of 
agriculture,  animal  food  is  always  the  readiest;  except  in 
those  countries  where  vegetable  productions  are  unusually 
abundant.  Quadrupeds,  birds,  the  finny  tribe  and  shell  fish, 
constitute  a  large  proportion  of  their  supplies ;  nor  are  even 

^"  CofiimtM,  txiwen  sceo."— ^{^ric^<  Focah, 
7 
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less  cleanly  creatares  always  regarded  with  abhorrence.  As 
a  natural  oonsequenccy  animal  remains  are  commonly  found 
in  connexion  with  the  traces  of  human  existence ;  as  bones^ 
homsy  shells^  and  occasionally  leather.  As  a  matter  of  course 
too,  population  is  sparse  and  widely  distributed ;  for  where 
neither  the  keeper  of  sheep  nor  the  tiller  of  the  ground  is 
known,  the  substances  which  nature  yields  without  human 
effort,  are  small  in  quantity.  Population  must  haye  made  great 
progress  before  the  idea  of  the  Poet  can  be  realized  that  ''every 
"  rood  of  ground  maintains  its  man/'  In  the  tropical  regions, 
however,  where  the  human  constitution  requires  a  smaller 
amount  of  animal  food,  bounteous  nature  pours  into  the  lap 
of  man  a  profusion  of  vegetable  substances.  Hence  frijols, 
melons,  bananas,  limes,  pumpkins  and  such  like,  constitute 
to  a  large  extent  the  food  of  the  population  ;  and  those  best 
acquainted  with  the  country  use  them  most  abundantly.  In 
the  Polar  regions,  on  the  contrary,  fat  and  oil  take  the  place 
to  a  large  degree  of  the  vegetable  food  of  the  tropics,  or  the 
mixed  food  of  the  temperate  zones.  In  Patagonia  horseflesh 
is  largely  eaten,  and  an  English  friend  who  has  lived  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  with  the  natives,  speaks  of  it  in  high  terms ; 
while  in  Tierra-del-Fuego  are  found  the  ''Fish  Indians"  who 
live  mainly  on  the  produce  of  the  sea. 

Throughout  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  poultry  are  abundant ; 
and  before  the  railway  was  completed,  maize  fruit  and  eggs 
constituted  the  chief  articles  of  supply  to  the  adventurers 
who  crossed  the  Isthmus.  In  Araucania,  the  Indians  rear 
large  quantities  of  fowls  for  the  sake  of  both  their  flesh  and 
their  eggs ;  they  have  also  cattle  and  a  few  sheep.  Horses 
are  common  for  the  purpose  of  locomotion. 

Animal  remains  are  employed  for  a  large  variety  of  pur- 
poses. For  example,  the  skull  of  an  ox  is  used  as  a  seat, 
the  horns  forming  rests  for  the  arms;  and  in  the paiio  or 
courtyard  of  a  respectable  house,  one  is  accustomed  to  se^ 
T  8 
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eariona  patterns  wioaght  in  the  paTement,  the  leg-bones  of 
sheep  being  need  instead  of  small  stones.  They  are  stuck 
in  the  ground  perpendicularly,  so  that  nothing  is  visible  but 
the  hinge  joint  This  is  the  part  upon  which  one  treads.  I 
was  at  first  told  that  these  were  human  bones,  but  soon 
discoYored  that  the  information  was  erroneous;  though  a 
Peruvian  peon  or  working  man  assured  me  that  they  were 
*^  huesos  de  hombre  y  huesos  de  burro/'*  The  leg-bones  of 
the  sheep,  splintered  and  scraped,  were  formerly  used  in  this 
country  as  pegs  for  sustaining  slates  or  stone  flakes  on 
houses;  probably  because  wood  was  too  weak,  while  iron 
corroded,  and  copper  nails  were  little  known.  The  ready 
adaptation  of  animal  remains  to  purposes  of  utility  is  seen  in 
the  country  school-boy's  conversion  of  the  wing-bone  of  a 
goose  into  a  case  for  pins  and  needles,  steel  pens,  or  gun- 
powder.    A  plug  or  small  cork  is  used  as  a  stopper. 

In  the  older  countries  of  Europe  the  quern  or  hand-mill  is 
still  known,  and  it  is  a  familiar  object  all  over  the  £ast.  It 
may  be  seen  almost  any  day,  at  work  in  the  bazaars  of  India. 
It  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures ;  so  tbat  we  find  it 
in  use  in  Egyptf  at  the  time  of  Moses,  among  the  Philistines 
at  the  period  of  the  Judges,!  and  currently  throughout 
Palestine  in  the  days  of  our  Lord.§    It  was  in  use  among 

^  Bonefl  of  man  and  bones  of  the  am. 

4  Exod.  zi,  0.  **  From  the  fintbom  of  Fhanu>h  that  dttetfa  upon  bis  throne, 
'*  eTen  unto  the  firstborn  of  the  maidseryant  that  is  behind  the  mill.* 

I  Jndg.  xri,  21.    **  And  he  [Samson]  did  grind  in  the  prison  hoose." 
"  Whereas  they  made  him  at  the  qneme  grind, 
Ah  I  nobil  Sampson,  strongest  of  manJkind.** — Chaucer. 
Jndg.  iz,  58.    "  A  certain  woman  cast  a  piece  of  a  millstone  npon  Abimeleeh's 
"head,. and  all  to  [completely]  brake  (not  "  break  ")  his  skull."     We  know  from 
the  original,  that  this  was  the  rider  or  upper  millstone. 

%  Matt  zzIt,  41.  "  Tweine  wymmen  schulen  been  gryndynge  in  o  que  me, 
'( oon  schal  be  taken  and  the  tother  Ufbe.*'—Wiciift  Venion, 

Luke  x?ii,  2.'  *<  It  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  banged  about  his 
''neck,  &o."  This  is  the  am  millstone,  or  lower  one,  which  was  frequently 
larger  and  of  a  harder  material  than  the  upper  one.  **  Hard  as  a  piece  of  the 
neOier  millstone."— Job  xli,  24. 
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the  Greeks*  and  Latins^t  and  is  noticed  aa  an  otdinary 

English    boQSehold    implement  by  Shakspeare.]:      It    was 

employed  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  in  Dr.  Johnson's  time;§  it 

is  still  in  nee  in  the  West  of  Ireland  to  grind  the  first  meal 

of  the  season  ;||  and  its  nse  has  not  yet  entirely  ceased  in 

Wales  or  Cornwall. H    An  interesting  variety  is  that  known 

as  the  Pot-qnern,  in  which  the 

upper  stone  sits  within  a  groove 

of  the  lower.     The  one  shown  is 

from  the  collection  of  the  Boyal 

Irish    Academy.      "It    is    nine 

"  inches   in    diameter   and    fonr 

' —  "  high  ;   it  stands  on  three  ffeet, 

""^  "  and  had  evidently  been  long  in 

"  nse.     The  top  stone,  with  two  handle-holes,  is  represented 

"  in  this  figure,  as  also  the  meal  hole,  which  is  cut  obliqnely 

*  "  arind,  grind  Rwaj  mill 

litueni  too  WKS  a  grindar, 
And  jel  Hitjiene  is  slill 
And  inffen  his  rdicls  to  bind  bar, 
Grind,  grind  iway  mil]." 

Sons  if  ^  ^«*  '^'««n- 
t  "  For  gk&nt  of  illlale 

The  cornet  in  i^ueroet  of  Mine  Ihe;  gtinA." — Douglia'i  Virgil. 

Though  DoQglRB  emplofed  k  term  well  llBowa  in  bia  dija,  he  wis,  in  letlitr, 

in  error.    Viigil  repreienta  hii  hero«a  u  oring  the  omsher  or  gnin-rabber, 

mentioned  b«lo*  ;  bnt  this  hul  diuppcued  in  Sootlnnd  when  Dou^u  wrote. 

"  Nnno  tomte  igni  frageg,  axaxt/Tongiie  num." 

Virg.,  Gtors.  i,  907. 
"  Turn  Cererem  eormptam  undia  cersaliaqae  amu 
Eipediont  fetsi  rerum  ;  fmge*qae  rtDeptu 
EC  lorrera  piruit  flunmii  eX/mngere  tcao.' 

It.,  (Entidi,  177. 
See  Heyne's  NoU  on  the  mode  of  preparing  metl  in  the  most  tneient  times* 
J  "  Eobin  Goodfcllow,  are  you  not  be 
That  fright  the  maidens  of  the  villag'ry, 
Skim  milk,  and  aomelimeB  labour  at  tlM  qaem." — 

MUl4.HigketDrtamii,l. 
i  When  the  mtler  mills  of  Skjg  and  RsaEa  are  too  fiu'  distent,  the  hontewiTei 
grind  their  oato  with  a  qatra  or  handmill. — Tour  in  the  Sebridei. 
II  Traxtactiotu  of  the  Hitloric  Societi/  i,  iO. 
U  The  term  "  qaera  "  is  fonnd  in  the  Voeabalariea,  ranging  oTer  a  pariod  of 
fonr  eenCnriea.    It  is  fonnd  in  an  Angio-Saxm  one  of  the  eleventhi  ia  a  Semi- 
Saxon  one  of  the  twelfth,  in  a  NvminaU,  and  also  in  an  Engliih  Tooabolary  of 
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"  throQgh  the  lower  margin.  This  form  of  mill  need  not,  of 
"  neoessily,  here  been  provided  with  a  pivot,  as  the  lip  of  the 
"  lower  stone  retained  the  apper  in  situ."* 

Bat,  prerions  to  the  invention  of  the  quem,  a  still  more 
simple  instniment  was   employed;    namely  the   tritorating 
stone.    This  is  a  stone 
aboat  two  feet  in  length 
and    perhaps   half  as 

broad ;    slightly    hoi-  ' 

lowed  between  its  ex- 
treme ends,  and  bear- 
ing a  noticeable  resom-  »  o«i«nbbor.  irri^d. 
blanoe  to  a  short  step 

from  an  ancient  set  of  stone  stairs.  In  1863 1  had  one  engraved 
from  the  Collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  ;  bnt  it  had 
a  hole  in  the  side,  for  the  exit  of  the  meal.  The  grinding 
operation  was  always  performed  by  a  mbber,  similar  in  prin- 
ciple to  a  painter's  mailer.  In  some  instances  the  mbber 
was  cytindiical,  and  in  others  it  was  merely  flattened  on  the 
lower  side. 

The  triturating  stone 
is  still  in  use  in  India, 
for  grinding  the  mats- 
rials  of  carry ;  also 
among  the  red  men  of 
New  Mexico ;  and  a 
sketch  of  a  very  in- 
teresting    one     from 

th«  fifteenlh.  In  Hit  four  mmi  recpecliialj,  llw  Latin  word  Mala  ii  tmiUWJ 
by  "  cwm-Btui,'  "  cwcom-sUn,*  "  ijwcrn-aloae,"  and  "  qnerucs*  It  u  aba 
d««oribed  b;  AlciuideT  Neckun  ihm: — "  UoU  auil  pipcnilu,at  m'lt  itfituritt " 
Ht.  Wright  nmu-ki  in  a  nole,  "  the  qaem,  or  alonea  Mrntd  itiili  the  band  to 
*'  grind  com,  (the  domcalic  mill,)  appean  to  hara  rrnuuDed  in  cooatanl  om 
"  aiiiea  the  time  of  tbe  Bonuna,  and  luri  fallni  into  dinue  onlj  rat;  nMollj, 
"  in  MMBi  paiti  of  Iha  tomttij.' 

*  wade^  Cablcffiu,  p.  108. 


West  Africa  was  fomorded  to  me  by  Mr.  Albert  Wsy.  It 
appears  farther,  that  among  a  large  number  of  stone  im- 
plements discovered  in  shifting  Band  near  Table  Bay  in  Sontb 
Africa,  some  very  coarse  cniehing  stones  have  been  fonnd. 
They  seem  to  have  been  ased  for  bruisiug  groin  and  roots ; 
or  rather  for  grinding,  as  they  are  slightly  worn  at  the  edges. 
One  in  my  own  possession,  obtained  from  Ireland,  is  a  very 
coarse  grit  stone.*  A  polishing  stone,  for  flint  and  stone 
implements,  given  by  Worsaae,t  hears  a  close  resemblance  to 
a  triturating  stone. 

Thoagh  they  have  been  so  extensively  ased  in  the  past ; 
I  bad  arrived  at  the 
coQclaeion  that  they 
were  now  practically 
obsolete.  Xhis,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  being 
the  case.  The  first 
I  saw  in  ass  was  in 
a  hut  in  Arauoania; 
31^  0«ln-™i.b«.U«.  ^j     at    ^y    „q„3gt 

the  Indian  woman  promptly  placed  upon  it  a  handful  of 
maize,  knelt  on  the  gronnd  at  one  end  of  it,  and  with  a 
nibbing  stone  converted  the  grain  into  coarse  meal  in  a  few 
seconds.  I  afterwards  saw  it  in  use  in  the  market  place  at 
Santiago,  where  a  woman  was  bruising  boiled  Indian  com, 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  country  house-wives  at  home 

•  A  Hddle- shaped  none  and  liro  rabbets  of  the  ewlj  atone  ige,  wen  fannd 
Id  ft  piimidTC  bal  Dear  Angleseib  Tbe  Rst.  W.  Wfim  Williuus  poisewei 
no  [ewer  Uum  nitceu  ponionB  of  (be  lover  stones,  uid  eleven  gnun-mbbei*. 
One  mbber  ireiBbs  GUIs.  Soz. :  it  is  8)ia.  long,  and  lOtin.  in  eircmnfenncs. 
Olliei  BQch  BtoDes  huTe  been  found  In  Cuobiidgesbire  and  Cornwall ;  and 
■pecimeni  eilgt  &ddi  Soadnn  and  Nalol,  in  Africa.  Il  was  in  nee  at  Sidda;  and 
»  the  grit  mixes  with  tbe  flour  in  the  procees  of  grinding.  Sir  Bamnel 
Saker  tfainka  that  he  has  awallowed  a  good  sized  miUstone  at  nuioaa  dniea. — 
Albert  Waj,  Een.,  ■•  Nolica  a)  Ihe  Relict,  *c." 

*  A/bildmager,  p.  10,  fig.  13. 
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bmiae  potatoes  to  miogle  with  flour  for  bread.*  With  some 
difficulty  I  procured  a  specimen  at  Lota,  nearly  300  miles 
south  of  Valparaiso ;  and  succeeded  in  bringing  it  home. 

The  people  haye  a  superstition  that  a  suitable  triturating 
stone  should  be  found  by  accident,  and  that  the  tool  of  a 
workman  should  never  be  lifted  upon  it  to  shape  it  ;t  but 
this  impression  does  not  prevail  everywhere,  as  is  evident 
from  the  Dublin  specimen  just  referred  to,  and  from  one  in 
our  Liverpool  Town  Museum.  The  latter  is  carefully  made 
by  chiselling ;  it  has  four  feet  formed  oat  of  the  piece,  and 
a  circular  neck  and  head  at  one  end,  like  the  swan-neck  or 
snake-neck  handle  of  metal  oruaments  and  cups.  The 
implement  with  which  the  native  Australian  crushes  the 
Nardoo  seeds  is  evidently  a  natural  stone  like  that  used  in 
Chile. 

At  a  great  threshing  floor,  about  seventy  miles  above 
Oaldera  and  on  the  way  to  the  Pass  of  the  Andes,  I  noticed 
a  very  peculiar  fork.  It  was  of  wood,  a  stalk  of  the  vine 
with  three  projecting  points  in  the  same  plane ;  and  when  the 
bark  was  peeled  off  and  the  points  a  little  sharpened,  it  looked 
as  if  suitable  for  the  purpose.  I  was  surprised  to  see,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  in  the  collection  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  a 
somewhat  similar  three-pronged  implement  of  wood,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  several  centuries  old.  In  the  latter,  the  points 
are  broader,  suggesting  the  flukes  of  an  eel  spear;  but 
both  agree  in  being  tridents,  and  in  showing  an  ingenious 
adaptation  of  wood  to  purposes  for  which  iron  is  commonly 
employed. 

•  The  disUnctiTe  terms  in  our  old  Glossaries  show  the  various  ways  in  which 
hread  was  prepared.     Thus  "  Subcinericiut  vel  focariut,  heorth-hacen   hlaf* 
[a  hearth-baked  loaf];    "  Clibaniut,   ofen-bacen    hlaf"; 
"PugiUaHt,  gyrdel-bred."  Mayer't  Vocab.,  pp.  41,  288.      . -^^       ^ 
In  the  Pictorial   Vocabulary,    there  is  a  loaf  (jpanii)  of     ^W|^/Viv^ 
the  fifteenth  eentary  given,  which  the  reader  may  like  to  ..  «    # 

see.  '^-  ^^• 

f  This  reminds  one  of  the  Latin  proverb  respecting  a  poet;  **  Poeta  naieitur 
<'  non  fit." 


We  we  someUmes  surprised  at  the  immeDse  quaotities  of 
pottery  which  are 
found  with  Roman 
remaioB,  and  at 
Anglo-Saxon  and 
other  hurial  places ; 
for  they  constitute 
a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  ob- 
jects found  than 
do  the  articles  of 
pottery  of  more 
recent  periods. 
Various  reasons 
have  been  assigned 
fbr  this   fact,   hat 

tioo  of  people,  who  possess  the  conveniences  of  civilization 
in  only  a  limited  degree,  exhibits  to  us  an  adequate  expla- 
nation.    Among  the   common   people   of  Fern   and   Chile, 
for  example,  we  find  namerous  implements  of  pottery,  which 
are  of  metal  or  glass  amongst  ourselves ;  because  the  prices 
at  which  metal  and  glass  are 
sold  cannot  be  reached  hy  them, 
in  nnmeions  coses.    Vessels  of 
clay,  for  instance,  are  used  for 
baking,  boiling,  frying,  &o.,  and 
also  for  containing  both  fluids 
and  solids. 

They  appear  in  every  variety 
and  size,  from  the  small  vessel        3^  ooord^^b.Mj^™««tag 
which    can    be    concealed    in  ""'" 

the  hollow  of   the  hand,  to  the  amphora  of  many  feet 


bigh.*     In  the  graves  of  the  dead,  some  of  these  are  foand  of 
little  more  than  half  the  capacity  of  a  oommoD  egg-shell ;  and 
the  cups  from  which  an  infiieion  of  the  yerba-maU  is  sncked, 
are  often  very  little  larger. 
Some  of  this  pottery 
is  remarkable  by  the  fact, 
that  it  contains  indenta- 
tions nnd  ornaments  simi- 
lar   to     those     on    onr 
ancient    British    ware  ;l 
shewing    that    the    taste 
of  primitive  peoples  is  in 
a   great    degree    similar, 
and  that  the  forms  which 
give  pleasure,  as  well  as 
3*.Fromth.o«™..iAriM.-HJt  ^^    instruments    which 

produce  them,  are  in  a  great  degree  identical.  One  of  these 
egg-shaped  little  reBsels,  taken  irom  a  naUve  grave  near 
Arica,  is  still  stoppered  up,  and  contains  perhaps  the  chicha, 
or  native  maize-beer,  which  was  deposited  beside  the  corpse, 
with  benevolent  intentions,  several  centuries  ago. 


3S.  Prom  Ills  OrsTsi  il  ArlcL  M,  lDCBiiW4up,fn)PiThn>w)«T,Bt4lIi»d(Un. 

Hilt  HiU. 

•  In  Old  Englisb,  Ibe  geneml  name  for  the  Urger  pieces  of  potterj  U  "  oroek.* 
HcDOB,  in  Alfiin'a  Vocabulary,  and  indeed  in  sevenl  othera  (rf  iMac  dale,  oecon 

t  Cotnpan  flg.  83  witti  flp.  U  and  86. 


In  making  some  of  these  Pottery  veBsels  the  wheel  is  not 
employed.  They  are  built  up  entirely  by  the  hand,  and  with 
an  aconraoy  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  same 
faot  has  been  noticed  in  connexion   vith  some  primitive 


ST.  SloppmwdTHHL— Hulr.  38.  XaUeas:  btaak MKliraiiw*.— HaU 

pottery  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,*  and  no  donbt 
this  is,  comparatively,  a  common  ocoorrenoe. 

la  the  graves  of  the  dead  have  also  been  found,  curious 
little  baskets,  maDufactnred  like  the  dish  mats  of  bent-grass 
vbich  are  common  in  this  country.    They  contained,  like 
the  pottery  vessels,  some  of  the  viands  on  which  departed 
friends  were  expected  to  re- 
gale    themselves ;     and     as 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  were  specially  pre- 
pared,    they    illustrate    the 
ntensils    which    were,    and 
indeed  still  are,   in   use   in 
the  cottages  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.   Several  years  ago,  I 
procured     in     the     Isle    of       ^-  f^'"^  tiu  Onna,  aHw.— H«ir. 

'  Mr.  Baik,  at  CongrvN  of  Fnhiitoiio  Acobvolog;, 


Mftn,  a  basket  identical  in  stractnre,   and  very  mmilar  in 
sfaape. 

atlDCbH 


ID.  Buket,  from  ArlM. 

Along  with  tbese  are  found  curious  noven  bags*  and  nets, 
the  former  being  occaeionally  of  many  colours,  and  decorated 
with  tassels.  These  contained  the  meal  from  Indian  com,  or 
perhaps  tobacco;  and  something  akin  to  them  ia  regularly 
employed  even  now,  by  natives  who  undertake  long  journeys. 

The  common  people  of  Peru,  and  of  some  other  parts  of 
the  coast,  ase  a  large  quantity  of  lard  or  animal  fat  with  their 
food,  and  it  is  extraordinary  what  an  amount  of  severe  bodily 
labour  is  performed  on  no  other  sustenance  than  boiled  beans 
and  lard.  The  cooking  of  the  former  is  Bumetimes  a  tedious 
process,  as  they  require  several  hours'  boiling,  and  the  latter 
is  sometimes  rancid  and  disgusting;  but  tbe  men  have 
formale  of  their  own  -for  restoring  it  to  comparative 
parity. 

In  most  parts  of  the  country  fire  is  never  required  except 
for  cooking,  and  a  little  charcoal  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 
The  pan  or  bra»ero\  in  which  it  is  lighted,  appears  afterwards, 

.  Fig.  10. 
t  rt  is  frrquenlly  of  copper,  but  not  always ;  it  ia  oocuionillj  aeen  of  potlerr, 
•  sort  at  ■hallow  "  pao-mug.'  A  similai'  implemeiit  was  used  in  EngUnd,  tbor 
ccntDric*  aga,  for  Ihe  nme  parpoae ;  for  ws  flad  In  th«  Pietariti  Fbeabulary 
"  See  arula,  AiiglUe  ■  croke."  "  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  Vocabidaria,  amla  ia 
"  explained  u  meaning  ■  flre-pan,  ft  Tmel  for  holding  lighted  cluMod.'' — 
Wrighfi  NoU. 
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for  honrs,  to  contain  only  a  heap  of  ashes ;  but  a  primitive 
pair  of  bellows  soon  revives  the  glowing  embers.  This  is  a 
little  fanner  composed  of  plaited  rushes,  about  the  size  of  a 
hand-screen  on  an  English  chimney  piece.  It  sometimes 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  rustic  fan,  and  is  known  by  the 
common  name  sopla.  In  hotels,  restaurants,  and  clubs, 
little  trays  of  'live  charcoal,  but  apparently 
of  ashes,  each  not  much  larger  than  a  good 
salt  cellar,  stand  on  the  table.  These  are 
for  the  purpose  of  lighting  cigarettes;  and 
they  exhibit  a  glow  upon  the  slightest  puff, 

,  41.  Brewer's  Veesel, 

but  Without  the  aid  of  the  sopla.  It  may  be  from  the  «rt.Focad. 
interesting  to  see  an  English  vessel  of  four  centuries  ago ;  a 
brewer's  "  corb  "  or  basket. 

VI. — HoBSE  Furniture,  and  Equipments  of  Oxen. 

Among  the  richer  people  of  South  America,  before  its 
conquest  by  Europeans,  the  precious  metals  were  very  abun- 
dant,  and  an  almost  incredible  number  of  vessels  of  gold 
were  brought  in  to  Pizarro  as  a  ransom  for  the  unfortunate 
monarch  of  Peru.  Among  the  less  distinguished  chieftains, 
silver  was  abundant;  and  even  within  the  last  twenty  to 
twenty-five  years,  many  of  the  common  household  vessels 
were  of  silver,  both  among  the  wealthier  natives  and  the 
people  of  Spanish  origin.  This  was  more  especially  the 
case  at  some  distance  from  the  sea  shore;  basins,  goblets, 
ewers,  teapots,  mai^  cups,  and  bombillas,  were  all  of  silver. 

At  the  present  day,  the  Indian  of  the  South  displays  his 
barbaric  splendour  mainly  in  connexion  with  the  trappings  of 
his  horse ;  while  his  wife  or  daughter  exhibits  her  wealth  in 
the  decorations  of  her  person.  Knowing,  as  they  do,  that 
dollars  are  of  standard  silver  while  bars  or  ingots  might  be 
adulterated,  their  manufactured  articles  are  frequently  if  not 
usually,  formed  from  dollars  beaten  up.    When  the  Indian^ 


therefore,  has  diepOBed  of  oattle,  hoises,  wool,  Jrnit,  or  any 
other  oommercial  prodnct,  it  is  commonly  said  that  there  ia 
joBt  BO  much  money  withdrawn  from  oircalation.  He  sends 
throagh  the  forest  or  village,  for  the  rude  silreremitli  of  the 
little  r^oD,  and  oonnting  over  to  him  a  certain  number 
of  dollars,  he  remunerates  him  afterwards  for  his  trouble  in 
giving  the  material  a  new  form. 

Though  the  so-called  chief  may  be  only  a  farmer  or 
grazier,  a  little  removed  above  his  fellows,  he  aspires  at  once 
to  a  set  of  silver  trappings,  lliese  include  the  bridle-bit, 
stirrups,  canons,  spurs,  and,  if  possible, 
buckles,  studs,  and  t^s.  The  whole  of 
the  bridle-bit  is  not  always  of  silver,  but 
the  exterior  portions  or  cheek  pieces 
are,  and  the  rings  which  attach  it  to  the 
bridle.  The  spurs  are  usually  large  and 
showy,  the  rowels  being  much  larger 
than  with  as.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  are  more  cruel  to  the  animal ; 
for  the  side  is  not  struck  perpendicu- 
larly by  the  acm  of  the  rowel,  but  at 
an  acute  angle  so  as  to  push  rather  than 
pierce.  I  have  seen  a  pair  of  spurs 
which  it  was  declared  contained  sixty 
silver  dollars,  or  about  jS14  worth  of 
silver.  The  stirrup  of  silver  is  some- 
what smaller  than  an  English  one ; 
not  because  the  foot  of  the  Indian  is 
«BnT.rsti,n>p»dCAad.    ^^^^^^^^    ^j^^^    ^^^^^    1,^^    becauss    he 

inserts  only  the  toes.  In  a  pair  which  I  purchased,  there 
was  a  little  ring  at  the  top  of  the  orifice  through  which 
the  stiiTup  leather  passed.  This  Ib  a  precaution  to  preserve  an 
article  of  so  much  value  from  being  stolen  or  lost.  The  stirrup 
leather  might  break   in   fording  a  river,  or  might  be  cut 
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designedly^  so  that  the  article  might  drop  where  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  rider  to  recover  it  Aooordingly,  a  slender 
but  strong  piece  of  chain  passing  through  this  little  ring  at 
the  top,  and  between  the  folds  of  the  stirrap  leather,  is 
fastened  to  the  saddle.  This  is  found  to  be  a  sufficient 
protection.  The  canon  isja  sheath  of  silver  which  rests  on 
the  stirrup  and  through  it  the  two  folds  of  leather  pass.* 
Sometimes  the  buttons  of  the  belt  consist  of  dollar  pieces, 
but  the  gauchos  on  the  East  coast  are  more  extravagant,  for 
their  saddles  are  not  unfirequently  studded  with  coins,  and 
the  fringes  of  their  belts  are  little  pendants  of  solid  silver. 

In  marked  contrast  with  this  magnificence  is  the  huge 
woodpn  stirrup  commonly  worn  by  the  people  of  the  country. 
It  is  a  large  solid  triangle  of  five  inches  thick,  and  a  hole  is 
pierced  on  the  inner  side  for  the  insertion  of  the  foot.  On 
the  outer  side,  some  decoration  is  carved  with  more  or  less 
artistic  skill,  and  an  iron  band  is  fastened  to  the  top  to  which 
the  stirrup  leather  is  attached.f  The  reason  for  the  use  of 
these  articles  in  preference  to  open  stirrups  can  hardly  be 
their  cheapness ;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were  cheaper  at 
one  time,  and  that  taste  and  fashion,  as  in  similar  cases,  have 
perpetuated  their  use.  The  people  assign  as  a  reason  that 
they  are  a  protection  in  riding  through  thickets,  espedaUy 
where  there  are  prickly  shrubs ;  and  we  know  that  at  other 
parts  of  the  Continent  a  very  strong  protection  is  neceraary 
for  one  side  of  the  rider,  and  he  always  encounters  these 
obstacles  with  the  protected  shoulder  foremost 

It  is  curious  that  the  term  "  stirrup  "  referred  originally  to 
what  is  now  called  the  "  Btimip' leather"  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  this  portion  of  the  horse-furniture  was  origin- 
ally of  hemp  or  flax,  not  of  hide.    It  was  in  fact  the  '^  stigh- 

*  FSg.  48.  The  width  of  the  stimip  is  8|  inches ;  the  branddi  at  Am  flatsd 
part  2  inches,  and  the  height  8|  inches.    The  cafion  is  9|  inches  long. 

t  Fig.  42.  The  height  to  the  top  of  the  ring  is  nine  inches,  and  the  length  of 
the  oonred  bottom,  a  foot. 
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"  rope  "  to  assist  in  mouDting,  rather  th&a  an  aid  ia  equitation.* 
Tbns,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Voeahulary  we  have  "ScanaiU, 
"stig-rap;"  and  with  a  slight  variety  in  spelliog,  the  same 
Latin  word  and  eqnivalentinAIirio's  list  and  in  the  Nominate.^ 
Alexander  NeokioD;  who  lived  about  midway  to  the  five'  oen- 
tories  over  which  these  quotations  range,  latinizes  the  English 
term,  and  gives,  hy  interlineation,  the  Frenoh  equivalent.^ 
estrus  idem  pendent 

Strepe,  sive  Bcancilia,  a  sella  apte  dependeant. 

^  „ _^ ^  In   the   Pictorial    Vocabulary 

there  is  a  drawing  of  a  horse§ 
saddled  and  bridled.     He  seems 
to  be  very  small, — with  a  large 
saddle  coveriog  his   whole  side, 
and  the  pommel  and  oantle  both 
high, — while   the   stirrup  proper 
«.ei«*.fr«.iii.ft«.r«*.     (ippgars    to    touch    the  ground. 
One  ia  reminded,  by  similarity  of  appearance,  of  an  ancient 
saddle  of  antanned  hide 
which   is  preserved  in 
the    collection    of   the 
Boyal  Irish   Academy. 
Some     years     ago,     a 
curiouB    brass    stirrup 
was    found   in   Pilling 
Moss,  Lancashire ;  sup- 
posed to   be  Soman,|| 
but  there  is  no  certainty 
as  to  its  age.     All  these 
are  eclipsed  in  nseful- 
nesa  by  the  well-known  «.  naiane Btfetj sump (L«dri). 

*  In  AnglD-SaiDQ  illoslratioDS  at  horumra,  the  tdimp  ii  tom«lim«t  preMiit, 
uid  wmsdiim  whoUj  ibieut 

t  Hftjtr-«  Voeaiuianet,  pp.  2S,  84, 331.  { lb.,  p.  SO,         1 R.,  p.  3N). 

II  TrtnaacHaa  nftht  Eitt.  Sot.  t^Laxe.  and  ChtA.,  toL  lU,  pi.  liii,  p.  ISO. 
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safety  stirrups  produced  by  Mr.  Lennan  of  Dublin.  The  object 
here  evidently  is  to  prevent  the  rider  from  being  dragged, 

in  case  of  a  fall;  and  so  the  foot  plate 
yields  freely  in  one  direction^  knocking 
up  the  guard  for  the  instep.  In  the  other 
direction  it  is  immoveable. 

The  adjoining  cut  represents  a  bronze 
stirrup  4f  inches  high  and  Sf  inches  wide ; 
with  the  strap-bar  placed  behind  the  de- 

46.  Bron«  Stirrap  from 

ireiADd.  corated   plate   at   the   top.      The  whole, 

however,  has  been  cast  in  one  piece.*  A  companion  to  it, 
also  in  the  collection  of  the  Boyal  Irish 
Academy,  is  highly  decorated,  with  a 
square  revolving  staple  at  the  top,  for 
the  attachment  of  the  leather.  It  is 
5  inches  high,  4  wide,  and  the  foot-plate 
is  2f  inches  in  breadth.f 

One  of  the  things  connected  with  my    47.  Bronse  sdmip  tn^ 
earliest  recollections  was  a  pair  of  beau-  irdMid. 

tiful  saddle-bags,  which  had  served  my  grandsire  in  Scot- 
land, and  afterwards  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  during  more 
than  thirty  years  of  the  last  century.  They  were  of  strong 
leather,  with  one  longitudinal  opening  in  the  middle,  secured 
by  buttons  made  of  the  material  itself.  Such  things  were 
indispensable  when  even  the  leading  roads  were  bad  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  when  wheel  carriages 
were  nearly  unknown.  All  long  journeys  took  place  on 
horseback;  and  ladies  were  as  familiar  with  the  side-saddle 
as  they  are  now  with  the  railway  cushion.  The  American 
Indian  of  to-day,  stores  his  provisions  in  bags  very  similar 
in  appearance ;  and  an  elegant  pair,  once  owned  by  a  brave 


•  Wilde*8  Oaialogue,  p.  608. 
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of  the  western  prairies,  is  now  in  my  possession.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  we  find  saddle-bags  spoken  of 
in  England  eight  hundred  years  ago,*  or  that  we  find  them, 
under  the  name  alforjasf  among  the  people  of  every  name 
who  inhabit  South  America*  '  There,  the  bottles  of  water  and 
the  drinking-cup  are  usually  stowed,  with  anything  else  that 
the  rider  finds  essential  to  his  health  Qta4  comfort. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  early  times,  women  rode  astride, 
as  men  still  do ;  and  this  is  the  position  of  the  Amazons  as 
shown  by  ancient  sculpture.  In  Aubrey's  splendid  book 
Histoire  Pittoresque  de  F  Equiiaiion^X  plate  B,  the  general 
effect  is  given  in  the  centre  of  the  plate,  and  the  details  round 
the  border.  It  appears  also,  that  the  hundred  ladies  who 
form  part  of  the  suite  of  the  king  of  Persia,  and  who  under- 
take journeys  of  several  days'  duration,  all  ride  a8tride.§  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  same  practice  existed  in  England,  in 
the  olden  time,  but  of  that  I  possess  no  evidence ;  one  thing 
is  certain  however  that  equitation  of  this  kind  is  habitual, 
among  the  common  people  on  the  west  coast,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lima.  In  the  recent  book  of  Senor 
Fuentes,||  limong  the  many  and  interesting  illustrations, 
there  are  five  of  this  kind.  They  represent  respectively  a 
milk-woman,  an  itinerant  melon-woman,  a  fish-woman  firom 
Ghorillos,  a  zamba,  and  negroes.  In  the  last  example,  the 
negress  rides  in  front,  and  turns  round  patronisingly  to  address 
her  husband,  who  sits  behind  her  on  the  mule. 

In  writing  Ancient  Meols  few  subjects  gave  me  so  much 

•  "  CorbuSf  Badul-boga."— i<//}^«  Focab, 

t  Alforja,  a  wallet  or  doable  poach. — 8p.  Diet.  In  the  end  of  the  serenteenth 
century,  English  saddle-bags  were  commonly  oMd  to  cany  a  sapply  of  proTi- 
sions,  in  difficalt  or  dangeroas  districtB. 

{  Paris,  1833.  |  Aubrey's  JTU.  PtU*,  plate  P. 

II  Xtma :  opuniet  Hittorico$,  DeicHpHvoi,  EUaditticoi, «  de  Cottumhrei,  Paiisi 
1807. 
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trouble  as  that  of  metalUc  omaments  on  leather ;  for  thongh 
the  objeota  were  before  me,  and  though 
there  was  moral  oertaiDty  as  to  the  par- 
poaes  vhiob  they  had  served,  it  naa 
difficult  to  find  either  ia  hiBtorj  or 
piotorial  illustration,  instanoes  perfectly 
parallel.  Such  instaDoes  were  found 
however  in  reference  to  many  countries ; 
and  thus  the  well  known  prevalence  was 
ehewD  of  uniformity  of  custom,  among 
the  various  members  of  the  human 
family.  A  still  greater  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  reference  to  metallic  tags 
or  strap  ends ;  but  a  reference  to  monu- 
mental brasses  shewed  their  very  exten- 
sive tise  a  few  centuries  ago.  In  one  of 
the  cycles  of  fashion  they  have  been 
48.  Tw.  (ram  CLUB.  reproduced,  especially  since  the  volun- 
teers have  been  re-called  into  existence;  and  indeed  studded 
straps  have  also  become  common  both  on  ladies'  dresses, 
and  on  the  furniture  connected  with  stationery. 

Now,  a  single  headstall  procured  in 
Chile  illustrates  several  of  these  arti- 
cles which  have  become  obsolete  at 
home.  There  is  the  double  button  or 
stud,  faBtening  the  termination  of  the 
leather  without  sewing;  there  is  the 
buckle  somewhat  of  the  same  type 
as  the  bosses;  there  is  a  metallic 
object  purely  ornamental;  and  finally  the  metallic  tag.  Thus, 
the  head  gear  of  a  mediaeval  English  horse  may  virtaaUy 
be  seen  in  Chile  to-day. 

But  there  is  other  and  more  primitive  ornamentation,  such 
as  we  can  well  conoeive  to  have  been  employed  by  humble 
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people  or  in  remote  districts  of  Britain.    Those  who  have 

seen  Bosa  Bonheur's  picture 
of  the  muleteers  crossing  the 
Fyrennees^  will  remember  what 
an  interesting  head  gear  of 
network  and  tassels  in  front, 
is  displayed  by  each  of  the 
animals.  Now  the  muleteers 
of  Peru  and  Bolivia  exhibit  a 
similar  taste;  and  sometimes 
fio.  BooUe.  a  headstall  in  needlework,  of 

fine  coloured  wool,  shows  how  much  pride  the  arriero  takes 

in  his  animal.    In  other  cases,  the 

band  across   the  forehead  and  in 

front  of  the    ears    consists   of   a 

roll    of   coloured   wool,   and    the 

more  elaborate  of  these  ornaments 

are    manufactured    by    the    wise 

women  of  Cochibamba  in  Bolivia. 

Not  unfrequently  the  harness 
consists  almost  exclusively  of 
leather  with  scarcely  even  a  ring  to  *i-  omament  forHetdstau. 
unite  the  parts.  Pieces  of  thong  are  elegantly  and  skilfully 
knotted  so  as  to  form  a  complete  button ;  and  by  means  of 
this,  and  a  corresponding  button  hole,  almost  any  fastening 
can  be  effected.  Thus  the  whip  is  fastened  to  the  middle  of 
the  bridle  rein,  and  is  always  uniform  in  kind.  It  lies  over 
the  croup,  behind  the  rider  when  not  in  use.  Thus  also  the 
''hobbles"  are  fastened  round  the  pasterns  of  the  forelegs,  so 
that  the  animal  is  prevented  from  moving  without  the  consent 
of  his  rider.  Occasionally  too,  a  piece  of  leather  is  pared 
down  into  fine  threads;   and  these  are  used  either  in  the 
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binding  np  of  parcels  or  in  forming  beaatifol  tssaels  vhioh 
drop  between  the  e&rs  of  the  horse  or  male. 

In  the  Inventorium  Seputchrale  is 
figured  a  portion  of  a  leathern  belt 
be&utifiilly  carved  into  an  openwork 
pattern  ;  it  was  fonod  in  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  grave  at  Beakesboume,  in 
Kent,  in  1 778.  This  was  stamped  or 
embosBod  as  well  as  carved,  and 
similar  examples  have  been  found  in 
other  parte  of  England.  At  various 
places  on  the  West  coast,  decorations 
remarkably  like  this  are  common. 
Muleteers  who  bring  ore  to  the 
smelting  works  or  carry  sapplies  to 
the  mine,  are  fond  of  decorating  their 
animals  with  ornaments  of  carved 
leather.*  Geometrioal  figures  con- 
sisting of  triangles,  sqaares,  and 
circles,  with  crosses  intermingled, 
are  cat  out  of  a  thick  but  phaut  pieos 
■"""'■^  of  leather.     A  layer  of  red  baize  is 

u.  iini.D«««ta..  pi^^gj  underneath  as  a  background, 

and  both  are  then  sewn  down  on  another  strong  piece  of 
leather.  Two  buttons  of  thong  at  the  top  make  it  easily 
attached  or  separated,  and  it  is  understood  that  it  is  not  to 
be  used  in  the  wilderness,  but  at  the  mine  or  in  passing 
through  a  town.  Sometimes,  for  greater  effect,  little  pieces 
of  looking-glaes  are  inserted,  as  in  the  case  of  one  which 
Captain  Faull  was  good  enough  to  get  made  for  me,  at  the 
Bio  Salado  mine. 

In  the  little  town  of  Tacna,  I  purchased  from  a  Uamero, 

for  a  few  pence,  a  rope  of  llama  wool ;  with  which  he  was 

'  FV-  09  repnMnU  u)  onumenl  2t  inebM  long  and  9  broid. 
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accustomed  to  adjast  tbe  burdens  on  the  backs  of  the  llamas 
themselves,  ere  they  started  for  the  table  land  of  the  interior. 
I  expected  it  to  be  elastic,  and  therefore  only  nsefal  to  a  limited 
degree ;  bat  I  found  it  to  be  remarkably  firm  and  flexible, 
and  in  every  respect  an  excellent  rope.  In  plaiting  ropes  of 
a  more  elegant  kind  such  as  those  used  for  slings,  a  very 
beautiful  appearance  is  given  by  the  alternate  use  of  black 
and  white  woo).  Mr.  Ledward  who  introduced  the  alpaca 
into  Australia  had  one  of  these,  which,  from  its  variegated 
appearance,  he  called  jocularly  "  the  snake  rope."  The  same 
appearance  is  produced  in  ropes  plaited  of  thong,  and  a  pair 
of  hobbles  in  my  possession,  of  black  and  white  leather,  are 
a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  snake  rope. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  like  all  primitive  people,* 
the  natives  of  remote  districts  are  fond  of  glaring  colours ; 
and  this  is  shown  in  the  poncho,  in  the  shawl  or  woollen 
scarf  of  a  woman  on  horseback,  and  in  various  other  ways. 

The  ox  cart  in  South  Chile  is  of  very  simple  construction. 
The  frame  is  a  truncated  isosceles  triangle,t  the  narrow  end 
being  next  the  cattle ;  and  across  this  a  few  bars  are  tied, 
while  holes  are  bored  at  the  sides  in  which  sticks  are  occasion- 


*  A  people  of  taste  uncnltiTated,  or  bnt  slightly  so,  haye  always  a  strong 
partiality  for  gaudy  colours.  The  "  coat  of  many  colours,"  was  Jacob's  present 
to  his  faTonrite  son ;  and  almost  CTery  nation  has  adopted  some  form  of  the 
check  or  stripe,  the  former  of  which  has  been  a  great  &Tonrite,  in  comparatively 
modem  times,  with  the  Caledonian  Gaels.  Any  one  may  observe,  too,  on  a 
Sunday  or  holiday,  in  Wales,  the  most  striking  contrast  of  colours.  Davy 
Morgan  has  his  coat,  waistcoat,  and  pantaloons  of  three  separate  colours,  each 
tbe  most  intense  of  its  kind ;  while  Jenny  Jones  who  walks  by  his  side,  has  a 
hat  black  as  the  raven's  wing,  a  cap  which  rivals  the  snow  of  Plinlimmon  in 
whiteness,  a  yeUow  kerchief,  a  green  gown,  and  the  skirt  of  this  last  being 
tucked  up,  we  have  a  glimpse  of  a  crimson  petticoat,  as  brilliant  as  if  dyed  with 
fbe  celebrated  red  of  "  Bristow." — Tivo  Etaayi  on  Spinning  and  Weaving, 

t  Among  the  hUls  leading  to  Santa  Juana,  I  noticed  a  frame  which  was  a 
perfect  triangle.  It  consisted  of  the  bifurcation  of  two  branches,  with  about  a 
foot  of  the  parent  stem.  Through  this  the  pin  was  driven  for  tlie  heads  of  the 
oxen ;  and  across  the  two  extremities  the  bars  were  laid.  The  furthest  bar  from 
the  cattle  was  the  base  of  the  triangle ;  and  the  nearest  to  them  was  parallel,  and 
bisecting  the  two  sides. 
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ally  inserted  to  form  a  sort  of  crate  or  open  *'  boxing.**  The 
draught  beam  passea  under  the  centre  and  forms  the  "  median 
line  ;"  and  a  wood  pin  passed  through  its  extremity  is  fastened 
to  the  forehead  of  the  oxen,  by  which  it  is  pushed  (not 
drawn)  along.  The  wheels  appear  to  be  sections  of  a  round 
tree ;  they  are  perforated  in  the  centre,  and  are  thinned  off 
eyerywhere  except  round  this  hole,  where  a  sort  of  umbilicus 
or  naye  is  left.  They  are  unshod,  and  usually  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  iron  in  the  whole  structure.  Now,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  woodcart  was  also  yery  simple  in  construction,  but 
much  more  artistic  than  this.  It  had  a  single  beam,*  but 
was  drawn  by  oxen,  the  traction  being  firom  the  shoulder.  It 
had  sides  of  boards,  and  wheels  with  spokes.  These  are 
mentioned  at  a  yery  early. period,t  though  we  know  that  cars 
with  solid  wheels  exist  in  remote  districts  of  the  British  Isles 
to  the  present  hour.  Seyeral  carts  which  I  saw  at  the  city  of 
La  Serena  were  much  superior  to  those  of  South  Chile,  and 
resembled  much  more  nearly  the  Anglo-Saxon  cart  Each 
had  wheels  with  spokes. 

In  other  places  we  see  the  ox-yoke  such  as  is  common  in  the 
East,  and  it  is  dug  up  in  bogs  throughout  the  British  Islands. 
The  annexed  yery  interesting  example  of  a  horse  or  ox-yoke» 


fi3.  Hone  or  Ox-yoko. 

is  from  the  Collection  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy.  It  was 
found  in  a  bog  in  the  county  of  Monaghan :  it  is  8  feet 
9  inches  long,  and  7  inches  deep  at  the  extremities.  It 
appears  to  haye  been  fastened  to  the  pole  by  the  central  hole ; 
and  there  were  other  holes  near  the  lower  side  of  tiie  part 

*  Knight's  Pictorial  History  of  England,  i,  283,  engimTed  from  Cotton.  SfSS. 

f  Sadttf  ipaoan  or  spokys." 
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which  lay  hetween  the  animals.  There  were  also  holes  passing 
vertically  through  the  extremities  which  lay  heyond  the 
necks  of  the  animals.  No  doubt  these  served  some  important 
purpose  in  harnessing.  The  goad  is  in  use  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Shamgar^;  but  it  is  usually  a  long  bamboo  with 
a  nail  in  the  end^  and  not  like  the  formidable  instrument 
which  may  still  be  seen  in  England. 

The  plough  is  also  very  simple  in  structure^  even  the  share 
being  frequently  of  wood.  This  however^  is  sometimes 
covered  by  a  plate  of  metal.  It  has  but  one  handle,  and  is 
very  similar  in  structure  to  the  one-handled  plough  of  the 
Saxons ;  which  is  figured  several  times  in  the  Harleian  MSS., 
and  is  represented  on  the  Bayeux  Tapestry. 

During  the  Crimean  War,  Colonel  Wilson-Patten  was  in 
charge  of  the  8rd  Begiment  of  Lancashire  Militia  at  Gib- 
raltar; and  on  one  of  the  largest  Spanish  farms  in  the 
neighbourhood,  there  were  fifteen  ploughs  of  similar  con- 
struction at  work.  One  of  these  he  purchased ;  and  it  is  now 
deposited  in  the  Warrington  Museum  and  Library.  On  the 
4th  of  December,  1862,  an  interesting  account  of  it  was 
given  to  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Che8hire,t 
by  J.  F.  Marsh,  Esq.,  of  Warrington ;  and  he  showed  con- 
clusively, its  coincidence  in  minute  detail  with  the  plough 
described  by  Virgil,  Georgic  I.  A  plough  not  very  different, 
— both  being  one-handled, — is  still  found  in  Italy ;  and  the 
Spanish  people  reproduced  it  in  South  America.  The  plough 
which  is  seen  therefore  at  Lima  or  Conception  illustrates  the 
practice  of  both  ancient  and  modem  Spain ;  and  this  inter- 
vening link  again,  connects  us  with  the  rustic  implements  of 
the  time  of  Augustus. 


*  Jitdges,  in,  81. 
f  TranfocUom,  xt  (N.S.  iii),  pp.  1-20,  pi.  i,  fig«.  1,  3. 
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VII. — Arms. 

It  is  recorded  that  in  the  days  of  Pizarro  or  at  the  period 
of  the  Conquest  of  Fern,  the  Chilians  occupied  the  Stone 
period  of  civilization  and  the  Peruvians  the  Bronze  period. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  former  were  deficient  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  metals ;  and  stone  implements  are  found  there 
at  the  present  day.  In  warfare,  these  were  sufficiently  for- 
midable ;  and  they  are  so  still  among  the  people  who  employ 
them. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  during  a  brief  visit  in  a  time 
of  profound  peace,  I  should  know  much  of  the  implements 
of  war  which  the  people  would  use  on  an  emergency  ;  but  I 
am  aware  of  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  supplying  them- 
selves with  fire  arms.  No  doubt  the  governments  of  the 
respective  countries  would  exercise  suitable  precautions  that 
dangerous  people  might  not  be  too  readily  supplied,  but  these 
would  not  always  be  successful.  I  saw  no  large  firearms 
except  in  the  hands  of  the  military ;  but  pistols  are  common, 
for  protection  of  both  person  and  property,  especially  among 
Europeans. 

At  the  siege  of  Arauco,  by  the  Indians,  in  1861,  it  appears 
that  the  principal  fighting-men  were  spearmen  ;  and  that 
regularly  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  commenced 
the  day's  proceedings,  and  retired  again  at  nightfall.  But 
though  spears  were  their  principal  weapons,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  they  employed  any  instrument  which  came  readily  to 
hand, — as  the  musket,  the  sword,  or  the  bow. 

Among  the  articles  indicating  a  former  and  perhaps  even 

the  present  state  of  society, 
were  two  flint  arrow  heads 
procured  in  Araucania.  One 
of  them  has  a  short  handle 

w.  Flint  spew-point,  •erwied.— Half.       for  insertion,  and  was  prob- 
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ably  naed  on  the  end  of  a  spear,  for  whieli  it  is  well  adapted. 
It  is  beaatifoUy  serrated^  along  both  edges;  thus  af- 
fording fiicilities  for  being  lashed  to  the  handle,  and  likely 
to  prodace  a  more  dangerous  wound.  The  other  may  be 
described  as  an  ellipse  with  a  Tery  long  major  axis.  It 
would  certainly  senre  the  purpose  of  an  arrow  or  spear 
head,  either  end  being  inserted  in  the  shaft ;  but  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  it  served  a  more 
peaceful  purpose,  yiz.,  as  a  scraper 
in  removing  flesh  from  the  inner 
side  of  the  skins  of  beasts.  Articles  ^'  ™^  so««|w.— Hdt 

manufactured  of  flint  are  easily  lost  and  are  almost  inde* 
structible ;  so  that  they  constitute  a  stone  book  in  a  sense 
different  from  that  of  the  (Geologist,  and  enable  us  to  read 
some  things  definite  respecting  man,  for  many  centuries 
beyond  the  limits  of  history  or  tradition,  in  any  particular 
locality. 

The  old  men,  among  the  hunters  of  the  North  American 
Indian  tribes,  still  manufacture  flint  arrow  heads  by  a  simple 
process  ;t  and  the  extensive  forgeries  of  similar  articles  in  our 
own  country,  recently,  by  Flint  Jack,t  show  that  knowledge  of 
a  very  simple  and  obvious  kind,  may  perish  among  a  highly 
civilized  people,  and  be  recoyered  by  some  of  the  humblest 
of  its  members.§ 

Two  arrow  heads,  or  rather  spear  heads,  from  the  United 
States,  present  a  considerable  contrast  to  these.  They  were 
procured  near  the  centre  of  the  state  of  New  York,  in  the 
country  of  Logan,  "  the  white  man  s  friend."    They  are  of 

•  Womae  giTes  a  flint  nw  {4fHldninger,  &g.  37)  and  two  bronxe  iawa»  (Zh^ 
figs.  197, 128)  which  are  aenated  in  a  similar  way. 

•f  Bchooilerqfti  AmmU,  iii,  467. 

I  For  an  aeeonnt  of  Flint  Jack-  and  hia  peilbrmancec,  and  for  a  portnit»  nt 
Sekquary,  Tiii,  65. 

I  Sereral  implements  in  flint  hare  been  mann&ctared  by  John  Evans,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  and  he  has  shown  that  no  material  is  neeessary,  as  a  tool,  beyond  stone 
and  wood.    He  has  also  mannfibetared  some  with  a  piece  of  hard  bone. 
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harder  material^  larger  and  coarser  in  straoture ;  and^  what  we 
wonld  not  expect  d  jpriori,  they  exhibit  apparently  less  skill 
in  the  manufacture.  But  flint  objects  are  found  so  widely 
scattered  throughout  the  world,  and  so  many  degrees  of 
skill  in  the  manufacture  are  shown,  that  scarcely  any  in- 
ference can  be  drawn,  dis- 
tiactlyindicatingnationality. 
The  degree  of  social  ad- 
vancement is  shown  with 
more  or  less  distinctness ; 
and  certain  classifications 
have  been  made  on  this 
ground. 

Among  the  articles  procured  was  a  bone,  which  appears  to 
have  been  designed  for  a  rude  dagger.  It  is  the  leg  bone  of 
a  sheep,  a  portion  of  which  is  broken  off  at  one  side,  and  the 
remainder  sharpened.     A  somewhat  similar  dagger  of  bone  is 


58.  Barbed  Arrow-heads 
Flint 


50.  Bone  Bagger,  from  Pera^Sf  inchee. 

engraved  in  Ancient  Meols,  from  the  collection  of  the  Boyal 
Irish    Academy;    along    with 
two  spear  heads  of  bone,  one 

of  which  is  part  of  the  leg   of  «>•  Bone  Dagger,  b.la. 

a  horse.  These  latter  were  found,  one  in  Lincolnshire  and 
the  other  in  the  Thames.  Similar  daggers  of  bone  have 
been  found  in  Denmark.* 

Sheath  knives  are  in  very  common  use  along  the  whole 
coast ;  and  their  leathern  scabbards  are  sometimes  curiously 
ornamented  by  fantastical  slashing.  In  the  towns,  especially 
those  of  Peru,  accidents  and  deeds  of  violence  sometimes 
occur  from  their  too  ready  presence ;  but  J  did  not  hear  of 

•  Wonaae  AfbUd.,  figs.  55,  58. 
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any  suoh  among  the  Indian  people.  There  can  be  no  doabt^ 
however,  that  if  their  passions  or  interests  were  excited^  there 
would  be  little  respect  shown  for  human  Ufe. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  long  leather  is  traceable  after 
having  lain  in  the  earth.  The  Bronze  age  in  Denmark  is 
supposed  to  have  been  anterior  to  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  yet  three  implements  of  the  period  are  shown 
with  leather  sheaths  still  distinguishable.f 

VIII. — Implements  Domestic,  Personal,  and 

Miscellaneous. 

In  the  olden  time,  when  pockets  in  dresses  were  unknown, 
the  ffypciere  or  separable  bag  was  in  common  use.  The 
necessity  or  the  fashion  of  modem  times  has  restored  it, 
under  the  form  of  the  well  known  satchel  now  commonly 
used  by  railway  travellers.  Afterwards,  the  purse  was  bung 
over  the  belt,  or  attached  to  the  person  by  it ;  and  during  the 
existence  of  this  fashion  a  certain  class  of  thieves  were  known 
as  "  cut-purses."  When,  about  the  period  of  the  Bestoration, 
or  a  little  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  pockets  became 
common,  the  occupation  of  the  cut-purse  was  slightly  modified, 
and  he  became  what  is  still  known  as  a  "  pick-pocket." 

Though  pockets  appear  to  be  in  use  among  the  people  on 
the  West  Coast  of  South  America,  some  of  the  purses  are  of 
very  remarkable  construction.  For  the  carrying  of  large 
sums  of  money  they  are  utterly  useless,  because  the  currency 
among  the  common  people  consists  almost  exclusively  of 
silver  dollars.  A  forgery  of  some  dollar  notes  had  taken 
place  in  Peru  just  previous  to  my  visit,  so  that  in  the  SouUi, 
notes  were  often  refused ;  and  Indians  who  brought  down 
silver  from  the  table-land  to  Tacna  were  obliged  to  carry  back 
nearly  its  own  weight  of  money  in  payment. 

f  Wonaon  4fbUd.,  figs.  113,  117, 118. 
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61.  Si]?er  ear-ring  ftrom  Araacanla. 


Fall  BizA. 


8p4 

A  common  kind  of  purse  is  made  by  peeling  off  the  skin  of 
a  small  quadruped,^  as  a  rat^  a  Iamb,  or  a  kid; — the  orifices 
at  the  neck  and  the  fore  paws  being  neatly  fastened  and 
decorated  with  silk  ribbon,  while  the  rear  of  the  animal  forms 
the  month  of  the  purse.  A  small  flap  remains  firom  the  tail 
and  each  of  the  hinder  legs.  At  one  of  the  mines,  I  procured 
a  large  tobacco  bag  of  this  kind.  It  consisted  of  the  skin  of  a 
goat,  admitting  the  hand  and  arm  freely.  Where  the  head  and 
fore  feet  had  been,  there  were  handsome  knots  and  tassels, 
ingeniously  constructed  firom  strips  of  the  skin  itself.  This 
article  was  obtained  at  many  leagues  distance  from  eren  a 
village,  and  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  expedients  to  which 
ordinary  people  will  resort  with  the  materials  within  their 
reach.  An  Englishman  possessed  it,  having  made  it  after 
the  pattern  of  the  country ;  and  no  doubt  such  things  were 
common  in  the  England  of  the  olden  time. 

Another  kind  of  purse  is  manufactured  by  the  women  of 
Gochibamba.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  doll,  with  arms  bending 
round  and  attached  at  the  haunches ;  whilst  solid  legs  and 
feet  are  fastened  below,  and  a  solid  neck  and  head  above. 
There  is  a  rude  attempt  at  making  a  face  in  front  of  the  head, 
and  sometimes  a  little  worsted  cap  is  wqrked  on  the  top. 
Some  of  the  purses  of  this  kind  are  closed  below  and  open 
at  the  back  of  the  neck ;  others  are  fastened  at  the  head  and 
open  at  the  bottom.  Another  purse  of  the  same  material 
rssembles  the  ancient  bag  or  reticule  known  to  English 
ladies;  but  it  has  two  smaller  purslets  attached  to  it  and 
opening  from  the  interior,  like  the  thumb  and  little  finger  of 
a  glove.  The  bag  itself  would  be  serviceable ;  but  the  little 
purses  are  evidently  more  for  ornament  than  use.  AH  the 
three  are  fringed  at  the  bottom  with  coloured  wool. 


•  **  Mercatores  habit&ntes  super  Magnum  Ponteni,  [Paria]  Tendnnt     .      . 
"  marsapla  sive  bunas,  de  corco  cervino,  oTino,  boYino,  et  porcino."— Jofcn  it 
Oarlande, 


Id  connexion  with  the  enbjeot  of  tobacco  may  be  men 

"        f  the  oldest  known 

ncient  MeoU,  page 

ler  Bay,  Michigan. 

3wn  in  the  text  ia 

ras  discoTered  sear 

'  of  Arauco,  by  a 

bare    part    of    the 

skeleton    of    an 

Indian.       It  '  is 

no|  doubt  a  relic 

of    the     ancient 

V.  Anolant  Slona  Pip*,  tnm  Tbnndtr  Bit.  .     ,        ,  , 

penod,  wben  toe 
ArancanianB  stretched  northward  to  the  river  Bio  Bio,  and 
before  the  Spaniard  had  set  foot  npon  their  Boil.  It  is  of  solid 
stone,  the  bowl  capable  of  containiDg  abont  half  an  onnoe  of 


03.  Tobiceo-plps  from  Pneboixh 

cat  tobacco ;  and  the  stem  projecting  in  a  right  line  beyond 
the  bowl,  80  as  to  form  a  handle.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Schwager  and  to  Captain  Hyder,  in  his  employ,  for  Uieir  joint 
permission  to  bring  it  to  England. 

While  the  poorer  Indian  woman  fastens  her  dress  with  a 
piece  of  thorn,  her  richer  sister  employs  a  silver  pin,  aboat 
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the  size  of  an  ordinary  penholder  or  a  small  meat  skewer. 
The  head  of  this  is  large  and  thin,  as  if  a  dollar  had  been 
beaten  out  into  a  plate  of  doable  its  superficial  extent ;  and 
a  rude  figure  is  punched  or  carved  upon  the  surface.  Occa- 
sionally two  such  thin  plates  appear^  one  oyer  each  breast^ 
and  a  similar  display  is  made  in  the  fastening  of  the  girdle. 

Ladies'  ear-rings  of  silver  are  constructed  in  a  manner 
somewhat  similar  to  the  articles  just  mentioned.  A  dollar  is 
hammered  out  and  formed  into  one  or  two  crescents  as  tbe 
case  may  be,  the  points  of  which  are  attached  by  a  strong 
silver  wire  hinged  at  one  extremity,  passing  through  the  ear 
and  fastened  at  the  other.  To  the  lower  edge  of  this  cresoent 
small  plates  of  silver  are  attached  like  tassels,  varying  from 
two  in  number  to  six  or  eight.  Sometimes  these  crescents 
are  of  little  more  than  the  breadth  of  a  finger,  but  at  other 
times  they  are  said  to  be  half  as  broad  as  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  These  thin  and  broad  plates  of  silver  remind  as  of 
numerous  articles,  somewhat  similar  in  construction,  found  in 
the  graves  of  our  own  country.  The  gorgets  of  extremely 
thin  gold,  the  brooches  and  diadems,  and  the  plating  of 
shields,  scabbards,  &c.,  which  are  found  in  ancient  graves 
in  Britain,  are  merely  the  results  of  a  little  variety  in  the 
same  general  custom. 

In  our  old  English  literature,  the  comb  is  invariably  spoken 
of  as  a  personal  implement  of  great  importance.  It  was  one 
of  the  few  valuables  most  prized  by  the  ladies  from  three  to 
eight  centuries  ago  ;  and  even  gentlemen  used  the  comb,  not 
merely  in  their  chamber  but  also  in  public.  Several  quota- 
tions from  our  elder  poets  and  from  ancient  popular  ballads 
are  given  in  Ancient  Meols  ;  and  woodcut  illustrations  show 
four  or  five  which  belonged  respectively  to  the  American 
Indians,  the  Ancient  Irish,  the  Anglo  Saxons,  and  probably 
the  Bomans. 
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04.  Common  Comb.— half. 


For  reasons  which  need  not  be  specified  in  detail,  the  comb 
is  an  indispensable  article  in  South  America.  The  humbler 
classes,  both  of  Indian  and  Spanish  origin,  are  far  from 
cleanly  in  their  habits ;  so  that  what  is  called  the  "  fine- 
'^ toothed"  comb  requires  a  fre- 
quent application.  Large  numbers 
therefore,  of  a  simple  rectangular 
form  and  having  teeth  on  both 
sides,  are  exposed  in  the  markets, 
and  appear  to  find  a  ready  sale. 
The  material  is  generally  bone, 
horn,  box,  or  some  close  grained 
wood  resembling  this  last.  Where  the  comb  is  not  at  hand, 
husband  and  wife,  mother  and  daughter,  or  parent  and 
child,  frequently  relieve  each  other  in  a  more  primitive  way, 
in  the  sunshine  at  the  door  of  their  huts.  Senor  Fuentes,  in 
his  beautiful  book  on  Lima,  has  a  woodcut,  page  177, 
representing  a  soldier  at  the  door  of  his  hut  cleansing  the 
hair  of  his  rabona. 

In  the  Museum  at  Santiago  there  is  a  Peruvian  mummy 
of  a  woman,  which  has  beside  it  certain  articles  valued  by 
her  sex  in  life ;  and  among  these  is  a  comb,  but  of  a  very 
peculiar  construction.  I  succeeded  in  procuring  one  of  the 
same  kind  at  Aiica;  and  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
similar  articles  are  found  in  ancient  graves  in  England, 
this  comb  is  remarkable  from  its  construction.  It  is  well 
known  to  many  that  the  reed  which  is  used  in  weaving,  for 
driying  up  the  threads  of  the  weft,  is  composed  of  hundreds 
of  thin  ''  splits  "  of  cane  reed,  placed  parallel  to  each  other 
on  their  edges.  Each  end  is  embraced  between  two  semi-cy- 
lindrical rods,  and  a  waxed  cord  passes  round  these  rods, 
after  the  insertion  of  each,  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  Now,  the 
construction  of  the  ancient  comb  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
weaver's  reed.  The  teeth  are  ^*  splits  "  of  cane,  but  instead 
V2 


of  being  held  at  both  ends  they  are  fasteDed  in  the  middle ; 
and  thus  it  is  a  doable  comb. 
There  are  the  two  Bemi-cylindiioal 
slips  of  Tood,  and  as  eaob  lootfa  ia 
inserted  between  them,  the  waxed 
cord  is  coiled  round  both.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  comb  coold 
be  made  either  coarse  or  fine,  not 
only  by  varying  the  size  of  the 
».  coHoMOonbihimAriM.  ^^^^  °^  oane-slips,  but  also  bj 
^'"'  varying  the  fineness  of  the  vaxed 

coii,  one  fold  of  which  passes  between  each  pair  of  teeth. 

1  have  seen  no  combs  of  this  kind  in  any  of  the  mosenms 

of  the  British  Islands,  nor  is  there,  i^parently,  anything  of 

the  kind  in  Denmark. 

Before  the  pottery  of  Delft,  and  of  Staffordshire  had  soper- 
seded  plates  and  dishes  of  more  primitive  construction  oa 
the  dressers  of  our  grandmothers,  wooden  bowls  of  vaiions 
sizes  were  common  in  kitchens,  in  all  parts  of  the  coontry. 
These  were  related  to  the  trencher*  or  plate  of  wood  which 
many  of  us  have  seen,  and  to  which  Shakspeeref  refers; 
but  the  trencher  gave  place  to  the  plate  of  pewter,  which 
yielded  in  turn  to  that  of  white  delf,  the  precursor  again  of 
the  willow  pattern  and  of  niuneroQS  other  varieties.  Fmther, 
among  the  trades  now  almost  extinct  was  that  of  the  dish- 
tamer  ;  and  I  have  myself  seen,  in  boyhood,  a  worthy  man 

■  John  d«  Oarlande  enameralM  SatunJalia  UDong  the  thing!  which  cooki  tn 
■oolutoniBd  to  wuh ;  and  be  eipluna  the  taim  in  a  note  (hue — "  Sotaidclia, 
"  Oallice  laUlieuTi  {trtnclteurt):  et  dionntar  a  lolundiute.*  In  the  Jfttricsl 
Voeabularji,  "  triuona  "  ia  expldned  b;  ihe  (ertn  •■  tnnchen,'  and  igun  in  die 
Sasliih  VoaaulaiTi  «e  find  "  liiiariiim,  tnnchur.* 

f  "  I  (ound  joa  u  ■  morad,  cold,  upon  dead  Cnaar'a  tmoha.* — Antgmf  and 
CU/^mlra.  "  He  !■  a  Terj  valiinl  treiuiher.niaii,  be  hath  an  excellent  atomaeh.' 
—JHuch  AiD  utoul  KoMng.  "  Od,  Hire  with  thj  tienoher  hence." — Canolaamt, 
"  Some  saiTj-tale,  aome  please-man,  eome  alight  mh;,  aoBie  mtunble-newa, 
"  lome  trenehet-knigfal."— Xotw*!  Labair  Lett. 
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prepare  his  latbe,  and  oat  of  a  smdl  saction  of  a  sy camore 
or  beeoh  tree,  turn*  a  "  nest "  of  six  or  ei^ht  conoeDtrio  bowls. 
These  are  etill  need  in  the  making  of  butter,  and  oooasionally 
ID  washing  veasels  of  china  and  glaas. 

But  in  Arancania  there  is  no  scarcity  of  timber,  and  the 
lathe  appears  to  be  unknown.     The  working  men,  however, 
are  extremely  dexterous  in  the  use  of  the  axe.     In  erecting 
a  long  line  of  fencing,  they  can  cut  without  measurement, 
it  is  asserted,  and  without  mallet  or  chisel,  the  square  or 
diamond  holes  in  the  upright  posts,  through  which  the  hori- 
zontal bars  have  to  pass.     In  like  manner,  oat  of  a  solid 
block   of  wood,  a  man  will  hew  a  dish ;   gi^ng  both  the 
convex  and  concave  turns  to  its  outer  and  inner  sides  respec* 
tively.     Of  course  it  is  primitive  looking,  and  exhibits  both 
within  and  without  marks  of  the  strokes,  including  a  longi- 
tudinal line  in  the  bottom,  as  if  it  were  partially  a  trough. 
Still  the  dish  is  made,  and  this  is  the  well  known  process  of 
its  manafactare.    It  is  related  to  the  tamed  dish  or  bowl,  as 
a  primitive  axe  of  chipped  flint  is,  to  one  of  the  tteolUhic 
period,    which    has    been   carefully   ground,   polished,    and 
sharpened.      A  dish  or  bowl  of  this  kind  is  given  in  Sir 
W.  B.  Wilde's  Catalogue, 
p.   809.     It  is  the  same 
which    is    shown  in   the 
margin.     It  was  found  in 
an   extensive  territory  of 
turf    bog    called    Moyn- 

taghs,  on   the  south-east  «.Wood«B<.-L 

of  Lough  Neagh,  in  1632.  Thongh  this  is  the  smallest  of 
the  specimens  in  the  collection  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy, 

•  "  Tamynge  or  throwjngc  of  tre«n  taimI,  furnofiira." — PnmptoTivm  Pttnm- 
JoruBi,  The  iRrm  "  Ihrowing  "mi  tecbnlcal  wnw,  is  Blill  in  ant  in  the  Potteiy 
diMricU.  "  Treen  "  meuu  wooden,  both  in  ftOfnpDt  Engtish  tod  in  proTiDriid 
diilscu.  iSi.  Way  remaika  Ihmt  "  before  ibe  muiobclare  o(  ranhenwue,  cDpi, 
"  muen,  ud  Tuiaui  turned  reuela  of  wood  wen  mcich  emplojed,  ind  the 
"  onft  of  Ihe  tuner  mnit  haxe  beeu  ia  ooiubuit  nqaciL* 
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it  oontuaed  a  nest  of  smaller  ones  within  it,  when  it  was 
foand. 

In  a  manner  somewhat  analogoos  a  spooo  is  constractdd, 


V>.  OrdilUDT  Woodan  SpooD  fram  SintUco. 

indely  out  with  a  knife.  Both  the  handle  and  the  bowl  shew 
the  ohippings,  and  are  deficient  in  finish  and  the  r^nlarity  of 
the  oorves.  We  have  a  tradition  in  oar  own  country,  which 
Btill  lingers  in  the  universities,  about  the  use  of  a  wooden 
spoon ;  bat  the  homer  drove  these  articles  out  of  nso  by  his 
wares,*  which  agun  gave  place  to  spoons  of  metal.  In 
Harrison's  Description  of  England,  (1577,)  he  speaks  of 
"  the  exchange  of  vessel),  as  of  treene  platters  into  pewter, 
"  and  woodden  spoones  into  silner  or  tin.  For,  so  common 
were  all  aorta  of  treene  stuffe  in  old  time,  that  a  man  should 
hardly  find  fonre  peeces  of  pewter  (of  which  one  was 
peradventure  a  salt,)  in  a  good  farmer's  honse."  Now  it  is 
Gurions  that  the  wooden  spoon  which  is  sold  in  the  market 
places  on  the  coast,  at  the  cost  of  aboat  an  English  penny, 
bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  those  which  are  found  in  the 


H.  Woodtu  spoon,  tnm  ths  Onrn  U  Ailo. 

graves  of  the  dead.     The  same  sort  of  utensil  therefore  has 

*  At  the  oenmi  of  Ennluid  and  Wales  in  1891,  there  vere  nine  pertoni  whoee 
oooopadon  wu  miking  "  bowli  and  wooden  spoons.'  Horn  spoons  are  oomaion 
in  TMUote  parts  of  the  eonntrr ;  bat  the  last  I  saw  was  one  which  I  bronght  fnni 
lona  in  IcM.    I  Isamed  aftenrarda  that  it  liad  beta  mannhotaKd  at  Glasgow, 
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existed  for  centuries,  any  difference  in  constmction  being 
accidental,  as  in  the  exact  form  of  the  bowl  or  the  length  of 
the  shank. 


The  skin  bottle,  which  is  well  known  in  the  sonth  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  East,  is  not  unusual  on  the  West  Coast ; 
and  while  it  is  in  process  of  preparation  one  may  often  see  it 
hanging  inflated  at  the  cottage  doors,  but  turned  inside  out. 
The  beautiful  allusions  in  Scripture,  to  bottles  of  this  material, 
are  well  known ;  *  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  bottles  and 

other  vessels  of  leather  were  common 
in  this  country  three  centuries  ago. 
The  black  jackt  was  a  huge  leathern  jug, 
and  the  gill  was  a  small  leathern  drink- 
ing cup,  with  a  handle  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, accompanying  it.  Hence  we 
have  a  well  known  nursery  rhyme,^ 
founded  on  the  double  meaning  of 
"Jack  and  Gill."  Along  with  these 
was  the  leathern  bottle,  or  as  it  was 
invariably  called /'the  leathern  bott^I ;" 


09.  Flagon  reMmUinff  the 
"Jack." 


*  Josh.  is.  4.  The  Oibeonites  **  did  work  wilUy,  and  took  wine  bottles 
"old,  and  rent,  and  bound  up." — Peal.  oxix.  88.  "I  am  become  like  a  bottle 
"in  the  smoke.**— Matt  iz.  17.  "Neither  do  men  pat  new  vine  into  old 
"  bottles.- 

•f  Eai^h  took  a  smaok 
Of  the  cold  black  jack, 
TiU  the  fire  burned  in  his  brain ; 
Tis  merry  in  hall. 
When  beards  wag  all. 
But  well  ne'er  see  the  like  again. 

I  Jack  and  GUI 
Went  up  the  hill, 
To  fetch  a  pail  of  water. 

In  fhe  Pictorial  Vocabulary,  there  is  a  rude  drawing  of  both,  the  "jack  "  under 
the  name  **  OUa,  a  flaget,"  and  "  gill "  under  that  of  "  Cifiit,  9o€i/ 

alle  manjr  copjs."  There  is  on  the  same  page  a  larger 
'*  oUa,"  with  a  flower  placed  in  it;  but  this  latter  is  evidently 
not  of  leather.  The  Spanish  word  olla  denotes  a  pot  such 
as  meat  is  boiled  in ;  but  on  the  West  Coast  the  name  is 
applied  to  small  earthenware  eups  with  two  handles,  each 
of  which  would  contain  about  a  wine-glass  full,  70.  Jack  and  Gil). 
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whose  praises  were  sung  in  almost  every  shire  in  England,* 
and  which  might  have  been  seen  till  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  holding  the  family  supply  of  ink  in  remote  country 
houses.  It  was  superseded,  however,  in  common  use,  by 
the  tin  flask,  the  stone  bottle,  the  black  bottle,  the  clear  glass 
bottlcy  &c. 

But,  the  term  uter  meant  something  more  than  a  skin 
bottle,  it  signified  an  inflated  hide,  used  for  the  purpose  of 
crossing  rivers.  These  must  have  been  useful  in  passing 
through  a  primitive  country,  when  rivers  were  too  deep  for 
fording  or  too  broad  for  swimming,  and  when  there  was  no 
coracle  or  "  hollow  oak  "  at  hand.  The  inflated  skin,  which 
formed  the  traveller's  pillow  by  night  and  his  seat  by  day,  was 
his  substitute  for  a  boat ;  and  its  habitual  use  may  be  inferred  in 
some  degree  from  the  proverbial  English  expression,  applied 
to  a  man  who  acts  independently,  that  he  is  *'  able  to  swim 
*'  without  bladders."  If  our  pictorial  illustrations  of  ancient 
manners  were  as  minute  as  those  of  other  countries,t  we 
should  no  doubt  see,  both  in  fact  and  manner,  this  use  of  the 
inflated  skin  by  our  ancestors. 

Now  on  the  West  Coast,  there  is  a  species  of  boat  called  a 
boba.  It  is  made  of  the  skins  of  two  sea  lions  or  large  seals, 
inflated  and  placed  side  by  side.  Boards  to  form  a  rude  deck 
are  then  laid  across  these,  and  the  plugs  which  close  the  holes 

•  There  is  a  short  Somersetshire  yersion  in  IHxon*$  Ancient  Poenu,  BattadM, 
and  Bongt  qfthe  Peasantry  of  England!  and  a  longer  one  in  Chaj^petts  National 
EngHth  Airt,    The  burden  is 

And  I  wish  his  soul  in  heayen  may  dweU, 
Who  first  invented  the  leathern  bottil  !* 

In  Alfrit^B  Colloquy,  the  shoemaker  is  represented  as  saying,  "  Ego  emo  entes 
'*  et  pellet,  et  preparo  eas  arte  mea,  et  facio  ex  eis  .  .  utret  .  .  flasoones, 
*'  •  .  .  et  nemo  yestmm  ynlt  hiemare  sine  mea  arte."  In  Neekam's  treatise 
De  Uten$Uihui,  he  describes  utre$,  cadi,  doles,  eiphi,  &c.,  as  necessary  for  the 
cellar ;  and  John  de  Oarlande  giyes  the  etymology  of  **  onophora  "  thus — **  De 
"  corio  fiusta,  et  dioontur  ab  ono$  quod  est  yinum,  and/oras,  quod  est  ferre,  quia 
"  intus  yinum  defertnr."  Skin  bottles  appear  to  haye  been  in  common  use  tiU 
the  fifteenth  century. 

f  Layard's  lUuttrationi  qf  Nineveh,  "  Crossing  a  Biyer." 
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for  inflation  are  in  fi*ont  of  this  frame,  as  it  were  in  the  backs 
of  the  animals'  necks.  These  are  not  for  nse  on  rivers,  bnt 
on  the  Pacific ;  and  though  they  may  not  perhaps  bear  a  heavy 
load,  they  pass  in  safety  through  places  of  great  difficulty. 
They  are  said  to  be  similar  in  structure  and  use,  to  the  cata- 
maran of  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  of  India. 

A  species  of  boat  early  in  use  in  this  country  was  that 
which  was  carved  out  of  a  solid  oak.     Naval  architecture  was 
in  its  infancy ;  yet  the  interior  was  not  burned  out  as  Friday 
recommended  to  Robinson  Crusoe,  but  carefully  chopped  and 
chiselled  out.     Though  the  specimens  which  are  turned  up  in 
bogs  and  marshes  are  preserved  with  great  difficulty,  from 
their  tendency  to  split,  warp,  and  rot,  they  are  still  sufficiently 
numerous  to  be  well  known.    By  a  careful  reference  to  books, 
probably  more  than  a  hundred  might  be  noticed  which  have 
been  found  at  various  places.    It  may  be  sufficient,  however, 
to  enumerate  a  few.    In  England,  such  canoes  have  been 
found  imbedded  in  the  soil  of  the  Medway  and  the  Aran ;  and 
at  the  draining  of  Martin  Mere  near  Southport,  on  the  Lanca- 
shire coast,  so  many  as  eight  were  found.    In  Scotland,  they 
have  been  found  in  Lochar  Moss,  by  the  Clyde,  far  up  in  the 
city  of  Glasgow  where  water  formerly  flowed,  and  at  numerous 
other  places.    In  Ireland,  they  have  been  found  in  the  counties 
of  Down,  Wexford  and  Monaghan ;   in  the  rivers  Brosna, 
Bann,  Boyne  and  Shannon,  and  in  numerous  "  blind  lakes," 
or  quagmires  formed  by  the  gradual  filling  up  of  small  lakes. 
The  one  from  the  Medway  was  in  such  good  preservation^ 
that  it  was  used  as  a  canoe ;  but  then  Sir  James  Ware,  who 
died  only  two  hundred  years  ago,  tells  us  that  they  were  in 
use  in  his  time.    They  have  no  seats,  and  seldom  any  appear- 
ance of  rowlocks ;  so  that  they  were  probably  moved  forward 
by  a  double  or  alternate  paddle.     In  some  specimens,  the  stern 
was  moveable,  and  slipped  into  a  groove  like  the  sliding  lid  of  a 
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box.  This  oould  be  made  water-tight,  when  necessary,  by  a 
wadding  of  grass  and  clay ;  or  it  could  be  removed  on  the 
river's  bank,  and  the  accnmulated  water  emptied  ont.  The 
adjoining  woodcut  shows  one  of  this  kind.  It  was  found 
imbedded  in  a  marsh,  the  site  of  which  had  formerly  been 
overflowed,  at  a  depth  of  twelve  feet ;  and  it  contained  "  a 
'*  small  bowl  for  baling,  and  also  two  rollers,  apparently  for 
"  getting  the  canoe  to  sea."  It  is  22  feet  long,  2^  broad,  and 
1 1  inches  deep.  It  must  have  been  hewn  from  a  tree  between 
80  and  40  feet  long,  and  at  least  four  feet  in  diameter.* 


71.  Boat  wiih  moTaable  stem. 


Another  variety  is  that  which  is  shewn  here.  It  is  sharp 
at  both  ends,  flat  bottomed,  and  with  knees  or  pieces  of  wood 
left  in  three  places  to  strengthen  the  whole.  It  is  22  feet 
8  inches  long,  12  inches  broad,  and  8  inches  deep  on  the 
inside.f 


7S.  Boat,  sharp  at  boUi  ends. 

Believing  that  objects  of  this  kind  were  antiquities  only, 
I  was  not  a  little  surprised  and  pleased  to  see  a  whole  fleet 
of  them  drawn  up  on  shore  at  Galdera,.in  North  Chile.  I 
reckoned  twenty-nine,  but  was  told  that  there  were  several 
more  stowed  away  in  yards.  I  do  not  know  the  wood  of 
which  these  were  made,  but  it  was  light  and  porous.  The 
manufacture  consisted  in  scooping  out  the  centre,  and  giving 
a  slight  conoid,  or  fish-head  form  to  each  of  the  extremities. 

I  have  made  no  mention  in  the  precediug  sections,  of  the 


*  Wilde's  Catalopte,  p.  308. 


♦  /*. 
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lasso  and  the  bolas,  because,  so  far  as  I  know,  neither  of  them 
was  ever  commonly  used  on  English  soil.  But  the  lessons  of 
experience  shew  us  daily,  how  very  little  there  is  new  under 
the  sun ;  and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  assert,  positively, 
that  they  were  quite  unknown  to  our  forefathers. 

IX.  Conclusion. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  past,  like  the  dead  whom 
we  have  buried  out  of  our  sight,  are  soon  forgotten. 
Almost  all  our  thoughts  are  absorbed  by  the  present ;  and 
civilization  seems  to  lay  upon  us  an  additional  load  from  day 
to  day.  Mankind  have  little  leisure  to  speculate  on  the 
future,  and  but  small  inclination  to  prepare  for  it,  in  its  best 
sense ;  while  only  a  few  have  either  time  or  taste  to  make  a 
minute  retrospect  of  any  portion  of  the  past. 

There  is  a  period  at  which  both  books  and  objects  become 
comparatively  valueless.  It  is  soon  after  they  have  been 
superseded  by  better  ones ;  and  they  become  first  unfashion- 
able, second  useless,  and  third  mere  lumber.  But  age,  as  in 
the  case  of  wine,  brings  them  up  to  a  new  standard  of  value ; 
for  they  rise  in  importance  with  their  rarity,  especially  if  they 
can  be  used  in  illustration  of  a  principle.  It  is  during  this 
intervening  period  that  they  disappear ;  that  an  acquaintance 
with  them  is  regarded,  by  a  certain  class  of  vulgar  minds,  as 
impairing  one's  claim  to  respectability ;  and  that  it  requires 
the  privilege  of  the  antiquary,  or  observer  and  collector,  to 
allow  of  their  being  noticed. 

Sometimes  several  implements,  indicating  successive  stages 
of  social  progress,  and  in  the  same  department,  have  passed 
away;  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  one  or  more  of  these 
exemplified  at  the  present  day.  Thus,  the  triturating  stone 
and  quern  have  found  their  places  in  the  maseum,  and  wind 
and  water  mills  will  also  pass  away  as  they  are  gradually 
superseded  by  steam. — In  like  manner,  the  spindle  and  whorl, 
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the  distaff  and  tbe  spinning  wheel,  which  have  gone,  wiU  be 
followed  in  time  by  the  hand  loom  and  all  its  allied  implements. 
— The  pillion  and  pack-saddle,  too,  are  now  unknown  in  Eng- 
land; the  recollection  of  the  basket,  fall  of  parcels  and 
chained  at  the  rear  of  our  stage-coaches,  is  only  kept  ap  by  a 
hind  boot  carved  and  painted  in  imitation  of  basket  work,  on 
some  of  the  North  roads ;  but  basket,  coach,  and  all,  (and 
some  say  eyen  the  horses,)  will  disappear,  by  and  by,  in 
clouds  of  steam  and  railway  smoke. 

In  few  departments  have  so  many  changes  taken  place  as 
those  in  connexion  with  warlike  implements.  The  clab  of 
the  savage  has  mouldered  into  dust,  but  his  stone  maul 
remains  to  this  day.  The  bows  of  the  mighty  have  literally 
been  broken,  their  arrows  scattered,  and  their  quivers  cast 
away : — and  though  archery  is  interwoven  with  the  history 
of  many  of  England's  proudest  victories,  few  now-a-days 
could  tell  the  difference  between  a  shftft  and  a  bolt,  or 
could  explain  the  respective  duties  of  a  bowyer,  a  stringer, 
and  a  fletcher.  The  shaft  of  the  spear  rots  beside  the 
shield ;  but  the  point  and  socket  of  the  one  and  the  umbo 
of  the  other  indicate,  like  skeletons,  something  of  their 
original  size.  As  for  the  broadsword  and  buckler,  they 
were  once  legally  wedded :  but  they  were  divorced  in  the 
celebrated  action  of  James  Fitz  James  versus  Roderick  Dhu, 
and  the  latter  of  the  parties  is  since  dead.  Armstrong  and 
Whitworth  laugh  us  to  scorn  if  we  only  speak  of  a  chambered 
cannon  or  a  linstock ;  and  a  beardless  young  rifleman  stares 
as  if  we  were  talking  Sanskrit,  when  the  simplest  remark  is 
dropped  respecting  a  matchlock,  a  fuse,  a  rest,  or  a  buff  and 
bandoliers.  Even  the  flintrmaker  of  a  few  years  ago  is  erased 
from  the  list  of  armourers,  (unless  indeed  we  include  Flint 
Jack,*)  and  every  bare-headed  urchin  who  can  get  hold  of  a 

*  Alias  Edward  Simpson,  Edward  Jackson,  John  Wilson,  Jemmy  Taylor, 
FossU  yWyt  Codmey  BiU,  kc,  tee.,  tco. 
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pistol,  talks  learnedly  of  **  caps."  Who,  in  these  oiroum- 
stanceSy  will  dare  to  predict  twelve  months  in  advance,  what 
species  of  firearm  will  be  in  use  by  any  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  ? 

And  alas  for  the  thimble  and  the  needle  !  Their  ob« 
scnrity  cannot  shelter  them,  nor  their  usefulness  preserve 
them.  Their  death-note  has  sounded  throughout  the  land. 
Wheeler  and  Wilson,  Grover  and  Baker,  Singer  Thomas  and 
Simpson  are  now  the  accepted  candidates  for  public  favour. 
Redditch,  which  recently  boasted  of  its  twenty-two  stages  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  needle,  adapts  its  machinery  to  the 
production  of  the  new  automatic  implements,  and  ^'  worships 
*'  the  rising  sun ;"  while,  almost  as  we  write,  the  Son^  of  the 
Bkirt  takes  rank  as  a  Historical  ballad,  illustrating  the  social 
habits  of  England  in  the  olden  time. — But  why  should  we 
grieve  over  trifles,  when  the  "  wooden  walls  of  Old  England  " 
are  softened  and  rotted  in  the  **  sludge  "  of  an  obscure  dock ; 
and  a  monster  with  iron  sides  treads  the  paths  of  old  ocean 
alone,  exulting  in  her  giant  power  whether  to  attack  or 
defend.  And  our  island  home,  for  centuries  the  nursery 
of  naval  heroes,  now  pierces  the  ears  even  of  Neptune  with 
the  clang  of  kitchen  operations ;-- coking,  stoking,  poking, 
coaling,  boiling,  steaming.     Sic  transit  gloria  tnundi. 

It  is  but  as  it  were  yesterday,  that  the  writers  of  History 
have  descended  from  their  stilts  to  give  us  information  either 
of  general  interest  or  of  any  practical  value.  Their  volumes 
were  filled  with  biographies  of  Kings  and  Queens,  and  with 
the  records  of  successive  battles,  and  garments  rolled  in  blood ; 
as  if  nothing  could  interest  mankind  but  the  contemplation 
of  royalty,  or  exulting  in  the  shouts  of  victory,  or  brooding 
over  the  horrors  of  war.  But  tlianks  to  the  minute  and 
specific  inquiries  of  archseologists,  in  many  departments  of 
their  general  field  of  labour,  we  have  now  glimpses  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  peoples^  so  that  the  dry  bones  of 
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the  past  have  become  instinct  with  life  and  leality.  Ab 
one  of  many  pilgrims  in  pursuit  of  useful  knowledge,  I  throw 
my  little  stone  upon  the  cairn,  and  thankfully  pass  on. 

I  have  not  thought  it  an  unworthy  employment  for  my  very 
limited  leisure  hours,  to  illustrate  in  a  new  way  what  Hutchin- 
son regards  as  the  line  of  beauty,  "  uniformity  amid  variety," 
and  to  shew  that  not  merely  one,  but  many  touches  of  nature, 
contribute  from  day  to  day  to  make  the  whole  world  kin.  In 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  inherent  tendencies 
of  races,  (and  far  be  it  from  me  to  depreciate  the  researches 
of  Ethnologists,  which  have  already  given  us  a  rich  harvest  of 
results,)  both  individuals  and  communities  differ  from  each 
other  less  than  is  supposed.  Our  little  world  is,  as  Bishop  Hall 
would  say,  Mundus  alter  et  idem.  And  however  the  reader  may 
feel,  who  takes  the  trouble  to  peruse  this  paper,  I  can  assure 
him  that  to  myself  it  has  been  at  once  pleasant  and  instruc- 
tive, to  compare  the  condition  of  distant  strangers  of  to-day, 
with  the  past,  both  recent  and  remote,  among  ourselves.  Even 
if  some  omissions  or  errors  or  both  be  noticed,  I  shall  regard 
the  fact  as  of  small  importance,  though  I  have  used  reasonable 
pains  to  avoid  them ;  because,  while  the  remarks  made  are 
intended  to  convey  information,  they  will  yet  serve  another 
prominent  end  for  which  they  were  written,  viz., — to  be 
suggestive. 


73.  Wooden  Implement,  of  anknown  nee 
From  the  OnTes  at  Ariet. 
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As  this  paper  will  be  read  by  many  who  will  not  have  seen  the 
previous  one,  just  referred  to,  and  as  facts  of  interest  have  ooourred 
since  that  was  written,  the  following  explanation  is  necessary. 

Mr.  John  Harrison,  a  resident  in  Liverpool,  transcribed  from  the 
copy  of  Ldand9  Itinerary  in  the  Athensean  Library,  (as  he  supposed 
with  accuracy,)  an  account  of  an  eruption  of  turf  bog  and  foul  water, 
occurring  more  than  three  centures  ago,  at  the  highest  part  of  Ghat 
Moss.  This  he  handed  to  Mr.  Joseph  Boult,  another  townsman ;  who 
at  once  made  this  simple  narrative  the  foundation  for  a  most  extraordi- 
nary hypothesis,  or  rather  a  series  of  them ;  at  the  same  time  claiming 
for  them  the  position  of  theories  highly  probable.  His  paper,  before 
our  local  Polytechnic  Society,  was  a  direct  attack  upon  a  portion  of 
my  book  Ancient  Meols;  and  some  of  the  principles  which  he  tried  to 
establish  were  substantially  the  following. 

1.  That  there  neyer  was  a  local  *'  Submarine  Forest,**  and  that  there 
is  not  such  a  thing  on  the  adjoining  coasts  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 
[This  inyolves  the  assertion  that  the  learned  have  been  under  a  mistiUie 
for  generations ;  and  that  the  remains  of  forests,  both  here  and  else- 
where, are  not  tit  ntu."] 

2.  That  an  area  of  about  twenty  square  miles — ^he  afterward  in- 
creased it  to  twenty-four — had  been  burst  up  and  carried  down  to  the 
sea.  [This  involved  the  subordinate  fact  that  it  had  been  floated  down 
a  rivulet  only  a  few  yards  wide ;  but  besides,  the  whole  area  of  Chat 
Moss  at  the  time  was  only  ten  and  a  half  square  miles !] 

8.  That  this  enormous  land  slip  or  non-volcanic  earthquake,  carried 
down  to  the  sea  trees  standing  and  fallen,  of  which  "  many  thousands  *' 
existed  a  century  later.  [Of  course  they  were  conveyed  safely  through 
all  the  narrow  and  intricate  convolutions  of  the  upper  Mersey.] 

4.  That  the  Boman  people  occupied  a  position  near  Warrington; 
and  therefore  that  the  fibulie,  &c.,  found  beneath  the  tide,  near  Hoylake, 
were  probably  dropped  on  Chat  Moss  and  floated  down  also.  [The 
existence  of  prehistoric,  British,  Danish,  Saxon,  and  medisBval  objects 
was  not  explained.] 

5.  That  if  there  be  a  submerged  bulging  ground  on  the  Cheshire 
coast,  it  must  have  been  floated  down  in  like  manner.  [He  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  explain  how  the  burial  ground  came  to  occupy  the 
site  of^  Chat  Moss ;  nor  how  the  skeletons  came  to  be  ranged  in  an 
east  and  west  direction  after  their  perilous  voyage.] 

0.  That  if  one  such  enormous  disruption  and  flotation  of  turf-bog 
bad  occurred,  [only  129  per  cent,  larger  than  the  entire  bog ;  see  No.  2], 
who  could  deny  the  possibility  of  several  such  ?  Who  ?  indeed  I  Hence 
the  explanation  was  easy  whv  successive  beds  of  turf-bog  were  formed, 
deposits  of  sand  with  silt  and  blue  clay  interyening.  The  latter  marked 
the  interval  between  successive  bog-slips. 

7.  That  the  coal  formations  of  this  neighbourhood,  can  also  be 
accounted  for  in  the  simplest  way.  Successive  layers  of  turf-bog  from 
Chat  Moss,  with  earthy  matter  of  various  kinds  intermixed,  had  only 
to  undergo  a  alight  compression.    [The  learned  author  was  not  aware 
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that  some  of  the  most  important  coal  heds  in  LaneashiTB  lie  directly 
nnder  Chat  Moss  itself;  nor  did  he  explain  how  the  new  red  sandstone 
was  so  equally  placed  over  this  imaginary  stratification.] 

8.  It  was  shown  to  him,  for  the  first  time,  ^as  he  did  not  know  it 
heforej  that  hoth  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  tiiere  is  a  very  large  area 
of  iubterranean  forest,  the  edge  of  which  is  merely  exposed  where  it 
meets  the  tide,  and  lowered  hy  being  undermined  till  it  becomes  sub- 
marine.  A  further  hypothesis  was  then  propounded,  that  several  of 
the  huge  pieces  of  turf-bog  fioated  down  from  time  to  time,  had  been 
deposited  side  by  side,  [like  the  breadths  of  a  carpet] 

Surely,  the  force  of  fioating  could  no  further  go.  I  will  not  quote 
Byron's  remark  about  Soutbey  and  his  "readers  too;"  nor  will  I 
apologise  for  putting  this  summary  on  record.  Unless  the  reader  is 
▼ery  stupid,  the  amusement  afforded  by  the  perusal  must  be  at  least 
equal  to  the  astonishment  excited. 

A  slight  examination  showed  the  source  of  the  error ;  and  how  from 
less  than  a  mole  hill  it  had  attained  the  dimensions  of  Ossa  and  Pelion 
jointly.  Mr.  Harrison  had  not  extracted  the  passage  correctly,  but  had 
made  important  omissions  and  alterations  which  quite  changed  the  sense. 
Mr.  Boult  again,  had  not  been  able  to  understand  what  was  written,  a 
point  which  he  omits  to  state  in  his  explanation :  and  thus  drew  upon  his 
imagination  for  his  facts.  The  actual  eruption  was  shown  by  me,  to  have 
been  in  the  bed  of  a  rivulet,  the  position  of  which  was  identified ;  the 
matter  floated  down  was  "  stinking  water  '*  and  **  roulling  mosse ; "  and 
the  bed  of  the  rivulet  appeared  uterwards  with  twigs  in  the  bottom,  as 
it  had  done  before  the  accumulation  of  the  moss,  or  the  hydranlio 
clearance.  Mr.  Boult  had  mistaken  the  dimensions  of  Chat  Moes  for 
those  of  the  eruption,  exaggerating  even  these  :  and  had  thus  invoked 
a  demon  "  from  the  vasty  deep  "  which  he  could  not  control.  There 
are  such  things  as  "  Historic  Parallels ; "  and  one  is  reminded  by 
these  occurrences  of  the  fact,  that  twenty  years  ago,  the  Fellows  of  a 
learned  society  meeting  at  Somerset  House,  used  to  say  of  their  two 
Secretaries,  that  one  could  not  write  and  the  other  could  not  read. 

The  bubble  was  burst  of  course.  The  Society  which  had  admitted 
the  original  paper  into  its  Transactions  sayed  itself  from  ridicule  or 
blame,  by  afterwards  printing  the  actual  facts  and  explanations  in  minute 
detail : — and  here  or  course  the  matter  ended.  However,,  quern  deu$ 
vuU — but  the  quotation  is  somewhat  hackneyed. 

Mr.  Boult  read  a  second  paper  in  which  every  one  of  the  eight  pdiUumt 
just  stated,  except  the  first  which  is  negative,  is  abandoned;  thus  virtually 
pleading  guilty,  and  letting  the  case  go  against  him  by  default  I^ 
enumerates  four  propositions  as  embodying  the  opinions  which  he  now 
enunciates,  only  two  of  which  are  relevant  to  the  present  inquiry ;  viz. 

**  (1)  That  all  the  remains  of  forests  and  peat  are  like  the  sand  and 
"  clay  alluvial" 

"  (2)  That  the  ancient  remains  found  associated  with  the  peat  are 
•<  appurtenant  to  the  original  localities  from  which  the  peat  is  derived, 
"  and  may  furnish  a  clue  to  identify  those  localities  wherever  they  may 
"  be." 

I  do  not  intend  to  follow  him  farther ;  but  it  is  impossibie  to  over* 
look  a  few  points  connected  with  this  latter  paper. 
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(1)  Chat  Moss  is  not  once  alluded  to  in  his  nno  propositions ! 

(0)  He  niit^ht  almost  as  well  have  said  that  the  remains  of  forests, 
&c.,  SLTeplwiftl  as  **  alluvial;'*  for  they  neither  came  from  the  districts 
near  tlie  sources  of  the  Mersey,  nor  from  the  clouds.  The  fundameutal 
ptoposiiion  is  quite  erroneous  again;  but  it  is  expre.-sed  in  obscure 
and  indefinite  terms. 

(8)  The  title  of  tlie  paper  declares  that  it  is  "  in  rrpit/  to  Dr.  Hume^s 
Communication*'  (the  italics  are  Mr.  Boult's.)  How  a  paper  which 
avoidss  EVKiiY  leading  principle  in  controversy  can  be  a  **  reply,"  except 
in  the  sense  of  being  the  **  last  word,"  I  am  unable  to  see.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Boult  will  be  able  to  show  that  the  expression  is  not  "  inexact"  as 
the  French  politely  say. 

In  short  this  second  paper  was  designed  to  be  merely  a  parachute^ 
to  let  the  author  gently  down  to  earth  again,  from  the  fragments  of  his 
burst  and  collapsed  balloon.  He  is  good  enough  to  sny  as  on  the  first 
occasion,  **  when  1  charge  those  who  differ  from  me  with  exaggeration 
'*  and  mis-statement,  I  do  not  wish  to  accuse  them  of  dishonesty," — an 
extent  of  charity  ior  which  about  thirty  men  of  science  are  profoundly 
grate  lul. 

In  a  note  appended,  Mr.  Boult  tries  to  bring  me  in  guilty  of  some- 
what more  than  an  inconsistency.  A  local  uewsp^'er  had  recorded 
lOlh  November,  1865,  that  1  undertook  to  "  prove  that  no  such  eruption 
**  or  translation  as  alleged  had  ever  taken  place  from  Chat  Moss;" 
and  Mr.  Boult  adds  that  on  the  18th  of  March,  1866, 1  '*  denied  having 
**  given  this  pledge."  I  The  quotation  and  dates  are  Mr.  Boult's,  but  I 
accept  them  as  coirect  J 

The  reply  is  very  simple.  (I)  I  no  doubt  made  the  undertaking 
referred  to  in  the  newspaper, — at  all  events  f  accept  the  expression  now 
as  the  expression  of  my  sentiments, — and  it  will  be  admitted  that  I  have 
much  more  than  fulfilled  my  promise.  (2)  But  Mr.  Boult's  further 
assertion  is  in  direct  antagonism  with  the  fact.  He  attributed  to  me 
the  promise  that  I  would  prove  there  had  been  no  eruption, — an  inter- 
pretation which  obviously  my  words  quoted  do  not  bear ;  and  in  point 
of  fact  I  showed  from  Leland's  narrative  that  there  had  been  a  trifling 
eruption. 

It  appears  then  that  Mr.  Boult  did  not  see  (and  apparently  he  is  not 
yet  aware)  that  he  was  mixing  up  unconsciously  two  propositions  very 
distinct, — the  one  false  and  the  other  true,  viz.  :— 

f  1)  "  That  no  such  eruption  or  translation  as  alleged,  had  ever,  &c." 
This  is  true;  I  asserted  it :  and  now  repeat  that  assertion. 

(2)  '*  That  no  eruption  whatever  had  taken  place."  This  is  false : 
Mr.  Boult  attributed  it  to  me :  and  I  denied  it  then  as  I  do  now. 

Sydney  Smith  speaks  of  persons  who  cannot  be  made  to  understand 
a  .joke,  by  any  process  short  of  trepanning:  and  experience  shows  that 
there  are  persons,  almost  if  not  quite,  as  inaccessible  to  common  sense. 
It  is  fortunate  that  Mr.  Boult  has  recently  taken  to  the  study  of  local 
nomenclature ;  for  it  is  most  desirable  that  a  gentleman  who  is  so 
fond  of  writing,  should  attain  to  such  eminence  in  the  knowledge  of 
language,  if  possible,  as  to  be  able  at  least  to  understand  plain  Engiitb  1 
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APPENDIX  B. 


Tlie  following  are  additional  facts,  respecting  the  subsidences  of  land 
near  the  sea  coast ;  producing  either  actual  "  Submarine  Forests**  or 
phenomena  of  a  similar  kind. 

1.  Ireland. — lu  Ireland,  tuhUrranean  forests  are  well  known,  not 
merely  underlying  turf-bogs — though  that  is  where  they  are  chiefly 
found — but  also  underneath  arable  soil.  Sir  William  B.  Wilde  only  states 
a  fact  widely  known  and  acknowledged,  when  he  says  that  "  far  down 
"  beneath  the  surface  of  our  oldest  and  deepest  bogs,  we  find  traces  of 
"  the  hazel,  and  trees  of  the  oak,  the  yew,  and  the  pine,  of  stupendous 
"  size,  and  bearing  evidence  of  being  the  growth  perhaps  of  centuries, 
"  either  broken  off  in  the  stem,  or  uprooted  and  prostrated  by  the  tem- 
*'  pests  and  the  floods  which  swept  over  these  localities.  This  was 
'*  before  the  mosses  heaths  rushes  and  grasses  had  collected  round 
"  them,  and  in  lapse  of  years  had  formed  by  compression,  what  is  de- 
"  nominated  '  turf.'  "*  He  adds  in  a  note,  '*  One  of  the  most  interesting 
"discoveries,  connected  with  the  ancient  forests  of  Irelaud,  made  of 
"  late  years,  is  that  by  Dr.  Charles  Farran,  the  eminent  concbologist. 
"  Upon  the  Waterford  coast,  at  Glonea,  near  Dungarvan,  he  found, 
**  after  one  of  the  highest  tides  remembered  in  this  county,  the  remains 
''  of  an  ancient  pine  forest,  miles  in  length,  and  which  is  ordinarilj 
"  covered  with  many  fathoms  of  water.  The  sea  has  evidently  en- 
"  croached  on  the  land  at  that  point,  probably  by  the  subsidence  of  the 
"  latter."t 

Facts  of  the  foregoing  kind  might  have  been  suggested  by  what  haa 
occurred  at  Ardraore  Bay  in  the  same  county,  and  about  twelve  miles 
to  the  west  of  this  point.  There,  a  considerable  subsidence  of  the  land 
has  taken  place,  witliin  modem  times ;  and  the  newspapers  of  the  last 
few  weeks  recorded  a  further  subsidence  still  more  to  the  west,  and 
within  the  borders  of  the  County  of  Cork.  It  was  said  that  part  of  the 
road  was  rendered  impassable ;  and  the  chief  agent  was  said  to  be 
hidden  springs.^  May  the  fact  not  have  been,  as  in  this  neighbourhood, 
owing  to  the  tidal  action  washing  out  the  subjacent  sand  ? 

*  Catatofpu,  &c.,  p.  108.  f  76.,  190,  n. 

\  On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  December,  1808,  several  perches  of  the  new  railway 
between  Hadderefield  and  Meltham  sunk  through  the  agency  of  water.  I  pasted  by 
the  place  a  few  hours  both  before  and  after  the  event. 
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.2.  Someneiikire, — Facts  of  the  same  general  kind  baTe  been  noticed 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  Somerset ;  within  the  Bristol  Channel. 

Mr.  Godwin-Austen  has  described  a  remarkable  subsidence  at  Porlock 
Bay,  near  Minehead,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society. 
There  are  large  submerged  forest  beds,  and  at  low  tides  immense 
numbers  of  stumps  of  trees  may  be  seen  in  situ,  or  occupying  the  spots 
where  they  grew  respectively.  They  are  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively, 
oak ;  and  though  covered  at  times,  the  action  of  the  sea  again  lays  them 
bare.  Inhere  is.  the  tenacious  blue  mud,  similar  to  that  which  is  found 
on  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  shores ;  but  it  is  associated  with  an 
angular  shingle  which  we  do  not  ))osse88. 

3.  Devonshire. — At  the  International  Congress  of  Pre-Historic  ArchsQ- 
ology,*  attention  was  drawn  by  several  speakers  to  a  well  known 
submarine  forest,  a  few  miles  distant  from  that  just  noticed,  near 
Barnstaple.  About  three  hundred  yards  from  the  pebble  beach,  and  on 
some  patches  of  peat  which  were  only  exposed  to  view  occasionally, 
Mr.  Ellis  found  a  few  manufactured  flints,  and  at  the  depth  of  about 
eighteen  inches  there  were  thousands ; — flakes,  cores,  with  bones,  teeth, 
and  oyster  shells.  All  these  were  within  a  superficial  space  of  a  few 
yards.  After  a  storm,  the  trunks  of  large  trees  are  observed  beneath  the 
surface.  It  is  generally  well  known  that  the  sea  is  encroaching  there ; 
and  it  is  only  by  adopting  artificial  means,  that  the  inhabitants  can 
hope  to  save  the  land,  which  is  being  rapidly  washed  away.  The 
Kev.  R.  Kirwan  traced  certain  oak  stakes  to  three  feet  below  the 
surface ;  he  also  found  that  the  stratum  of  peat,  about  twelve  inches 
thick,  rested  on  blue  clay,  and  was  covered  by  a  bed  of  sand  three  or 
four  inches  thick.  Most  of  the  bones  had  been  broken,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed for  the  marrow :  they  were,  however,  identified  by  Mr.  Busk,  as 
those  of  the  ox,  stag,  rein-deer,  and  other  more  common  animals. 

4.  Lancashire. — Pilling  Moss,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fleetwood- 
on-the-Wyre,  was  once  so  large  that  a  common  proverb  said  it  was 
"  endless  like  God's  grace."  It  is  now,  however,  broken  up  by  cultiva- 
tion into  numerous  fragments,  like  Cliat  Moss, — some  of  which  bear 
the  names  of  the  townships  within  whose  boundaries  they  lie.  History, 
tradition,  and  local  etymology  concur  in  shewing  that  an  area  at  least 
equal  to  the  size  of  the  original  moss  was  at  one  time  a  forest.  On  the 
south  side,  there  are  still  found  numerous  trunks  of  oak,  yew  and 
alder,  some  of  immense  size ;  and  there  is  evidence  that  fire  was  one  of 

•  At  Norwich,  August  28rd,  1868, 
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the  agents  in  its  destruction.  But  in  this  case  we  have  a  former  sub- 
mariue  forest  now  above  the  tide  :  as  a  large  portion  of  the  forest  was 
destroyed  by  an  irruption  of  the  sea.  and  covered  by  a  deep  bed  of  sea 
shells,  sand  und  gravel.  The  sea  wnter  is  now  excluded ;  but  its  former 
course  is  appareut,  in  a  broad  and  deep  circuitous  channel,  some  por- 
tions of  which  are  now  five  miles  from  high-water  mark.  Numerous 
forest  remains  are  found  beneath  the  marine  deposit ;  and  antiquities 
of  various  kinds  are  not  uncouimon  in  the  immediate  vicinity.* 

5.  Other  Localities. — At  the  Congress  of  Prehistoric  Archaeology, 
attention  was  drawn  by  John  Evans,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  to  the  mounds 
known  in  Denmark  as  Kjokken  ^loddin  (kitchen  middens)  consisting  of 
the  refuse  of  previous  inhabitants,  piled  up.  In  England,  some  of 
these  are  found  between  high  aud  low  water  mark,  clearly  showing  that 
there  has  been  a  subsidence  of  the  land.  Another  gentleman  had 
found  one  of  these  heaps  on  the  bhore,  at  a  spot  where  a  geological 
*'  fault*'  occurs;  with  a  rock  on  each  side,  but  no  rock  at  this  spot,  to 
the  depth  of  fifty  or  sixty  yards.  The  land  has  subsided ;  so  that  where 
there  has  been  a  large  fo>*est,  now  lost,  it  is  necessary  to  restrain  the 
tide  by  an  embankment. — It  appeared  during  the  same  discussion,  that 
similar  heaps  are  found  on  the  shores  of  British  North  America;  but 
Bubsidences  have  not  been  noticed  at  any  of  them. 

•  Paper  by  the  Rev.  W.  Thornber,  in  the  Trantaetiont  qf  th*  H\»toHe  Spciel^ 
qf  Lane,  and  Cheth.f  vol.  iii,  p.  119. 
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LAND   AND   FRESH- WATER  SHELLS 
OF   GREAT   BRITAIN. 

By  Thomas  Gibson. 

(RsAD  19th  Mabch,  1868.) 


That  part  of  Gonchology  ^hich  comprises  land  and  fresh- 
water shells  of  Great  Britain,  is  a  science  the  study  of  which 
is  fraught  with  considerable  difficulty. 

In  the  first  place,  the  specimens  which  have  to  be  studied 
are  chiefly  found  in  situations  not  very  easy  of  access ;  their 
habitats  being  rivers,  canals,  pools,  ponds,  lakes,  marshes, 
ditches,  pits,  running  streams,  and  stagnant  waters  of  all 
sorts;  roots  of  trees,  under  fallen  trees,  the  bark  of  trees, 
the  leaves  of  trees,  at  the  hedge  bottoms,  on  the  branches  in 
hedges,  under  stones,  amongst  moss,  on  old  walls,  in  damp 
cellars,  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  in  woods,  on  heaths,  in  the 
clefts  of  rocks,  &c.  And  when  found  they  are  frequently 
coated  over  with  mud,  slime,  conferv©,  &c.,  which  is  very 
difficult  to  clean  ofiP,  especially  as  many  of  them  are  so  fragile 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  handle  them  without  breaking. 
And  when  the  shell  is  clean  and  ready  for  the  cabinet,  then 
come  the  long  Greek  and  Latin  names,  some  of  them  having 
a  number  of  synonyms. 

For  instance,  the  Helix  pomada  of  Linne  is  the  Cochlea 
pomatia  of  Da  Costa,  the  Pomaiia  antiquorum  of  Leach,  and 
so  on  through  almost  every  species— some  of  them  having 
such  a  considerable  number  of  designations,  as  very  much 
to  increase  the  difficulty  a  student  has  to  overcome. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  there  is  a  bright 
side  even  to  this  study.  For  who  can  contemplate  the  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  dwellings  which  some  of  these  little  molliisks, 
without  any  teaching,  make  for  themselve:^,  and  not  be  struck 
with  wonder  and  astonishment  that  the  Great  Creator  should 
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have  given  ability  to  animals  bo  small  and  of  suoh  a  humble 
form,  to  constract  habitations  for  themselves  so  admirably 
adapted  to  their  necessities,  and  so  light  and  portable  that 
they  can,  at  a  moment's  notice,  throw  them  on  their  backs 
and  move  oflf  to  any  locality  they  may  choose  ? 

They  are  so  elegant  and  so  symmetrical  in  form,  and  so 
beautiful  and  perfect  in  their  carvings,  that  they  have  in  all 
ages  been  copied  in  works  of  art  by  the  most  talented  of  the 
*'  Lords  of  Creation,"  who  have  been  lauded  to  the  skies  if, 
after  years  of  study  and  practice,  they  could  produce  a  good 
copy. 

The  land  and  fresh-water  shells  of  Great  Britain,  like  the 
objects  of  Botany  and  other  sciences,  are  divided  into  classes, 
orders,  families,  genera,  species,  and  varieties. 

First,  they  are  divided  into  two  classes,  and  these  again 
into  three  orders,  and  then  again  into  eleven  families,  which 
are  divided  into  thirty-three  genera,  and  these  again  into 
one  hundred  and  thirty- two  species. 

The  number  of  varieties  is  variously  estimated  by  diflferent 
authors ;  as,  for  instance,  I  have  seen  the  number  in  Heliar 
arbustorum  stated  at  from  three  to  eight,  and  Helix  aspersa 
at  from  four  to  thirty ;  Helix  hortensis  at  from  fifteen  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  Helix  nemoralis  at  from  sixteen 
to  two  hundred  and  thirty-one. 

The  two  classes  are— Gasteropods  and  Conchifera. 

The  first,  Gasteropod,  takes  its  name  from  two  Greek  words, 
signifying  belly  and  foot.  This  class  all  move  on  their  belly, 
by  extending  and  contracting  the  body.  They  comprise  all 
the  slugs  which  have  no  outward  shell  or  covering,  and  all 
the  univalves,  both  those  that  live  on  land  and  those  that  live 
in  the  water. 

The  second,  Conchifera,  is  represented  by  only  one  order, 
Lamellihranchiata,  which  comprises  all  the  British  fresh- 
water bivalves,  commonly  called  fresh-water  Mussels  and 
fresh-water  Cockles. 
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The  Gasteropods  ate  divided  Into  two  orders — Pectini- 

BRANCHIATA  and  PULMONOBRANCHIATA. 

First,  Pectinibranchiata,  comprises  all  the  univalves 
which  live  in  wciter  and  hreathe  through  comb-like  gills, 
from  which  the  order  takes  its  name. 

Second,  Pulmonobranchiata,  comprises  all  the  slugs  which 
have  no  outward  shell,  and  all  the  land  univalves.  This 
order  also  takes  its  name  from  its  breathing  apparatus,  which 
is  a  lung-like  gill.  Of  the  twelve  families,  five  live  on  land, 
and  seven  in  water. 

LAND   MOLLUSKS. 

1st — LiMAOIDAE 

are  divided   into  two  genera;    they  comprise  all  the  slugs 
which  have  no  outward  shell. 

2nd — Testacellidae 
have  only  one  genus ;  it  includes  all  the  slugs  which  have  a 
small  shield-like  shell  outside  the  mantle  on  the  tail. 

3rd — Helicidae 
are  divided  into  eleven  genera,  which  include  almost  all  our 
common  land  snails,  such  as  have  spiral  shells,  foot  oblong, 
and  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  body ;  the  eyes  at  the  tips 
of  the  tentacles,  and  on  the  upper  pair  when  there  are  four. 

4  th — Charychudae 
are  a  very  large  family,  although  represented  in  the  British 
land  and  fresh-water  shells  by  only  one  species,  and  that  the 
smallest  of  our  spiral  land  shells. 

5th — Cyclostomatidae 
are  divided  into  two  genera,  and  include  all  the  land  snails 
which  have  an  operculum. 

WATER    MOLLUSKS. 

6th — SPHAERirBAE 

are  divided  into  two  genera,  which  comprise  all  the  fresh- 
water Cockles. 
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7th — UNIONinAE 

have  only  two  f^enera ;  they  include  all  the  fresh-water 
Mussels  which  do  not  fasten  themselves  with  a  bysaus,  but 
live  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 

8th — Dressenidak, 
being  represented  in  the  British  fresh-water  bivalves  by  only 
one  species^    which  fasten  themselves  to  stones,   &c.,  by   a 
byssus. 

9th— Neritidae 
have  only  one  representative  in  our  British  fresh  waters ;  its 
shape  differs  very  materially  from  every  other  species,  and 
might  be  well   described   by  an    acorn    cut    longitudinally 
through  the  centre. 

1 0th — Paludinidae 
are  divided  into  three  genera,  which  include  such  Mollusks 
as  have  a  symmetrical  spiral  shell,  an  oval  mouth,  and  a 
concentric  operculum. 

1 1  th — Valvatidae 
have  only  one  genus,  with  two  species ;  they  differ  from  the 
Faludi/fidaey  by  having   round   mouths   and  a  thin   horny 
operculum. 

i  2th — LiMNAEIDAE 

are  a  very  large  family,  although  only  divided  into  four 
genera;  they  include  all  such  of  our  fresh-water  univalves  as' 
have  no  operculum.  [The  list  of  generic  and  sppcific  namet 
of  the  entire  series  will  be  found  at  page  343.] 

We  pass  on  to  describe  a  few  of  the  most  interesting 
species,  and  first  the 

APPLE    SNAIL. 

Helix pomatia,  of  Linne  ;  Cochlea  pomatia,  of  Da  Costa; 
Pomatia  antiq/iorum,  of  Leach.  This  is  the  largest  of  our 
English  land  snails  ;  it  is  found  only  in  calcareous  districts, 
and  has  not  many  localities  in  Great  Britain.  I  found  it  in 
1864  near  Box  Hill,  in  Surrey,  where  the  live  mollusk  was 
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not  very  plentiful.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hedges  I  found  a 
number  of  empty  shells,  all  broken  precisely  in  the  same 
maoner,  from  which  I  concluded  that  it  was  preyed  upon  by 
the  hedgehog,  the  badger,  or  some  animnl  with  a  mouth  large 
enough  and  jaws  strong  enough  to  bite  it  asunder,  which 
may  account  for  the  scarcity  of  living  specimens. 

I  also  found  a  number  of  the  cast-off  operculums,  or 
coverings,  with  which  this  species  closes  up  the  aperture  of 
its  shell  during  hybernation.  They  appear  to  be  composed 
of  common  chalk,  about  the  thickness  of  a  shilling — and 
of  coarse  the  shape  of  the  mouth  of  the  shell.  It  is  from 
this  covering  that  the  mollusk  takes  its  specific  name 
"/?o/wa/ia,"  from  a  Greek  word,  which  means  operculum ; 
and  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  from  the  Latin,  2)omum^  an 
apple.  Its  very  appropriate  English  name,  of  Apple  Snail,  is 
from  the  form  and  size  of  its  shell. 

It  is  reported  as  found  at  Dorking,  Croydon,  Reigate,  and 
in  Hertfordshire,  Oxfordshire,  and  Wilts ;  also,  as  being 
common  on  the  Cotswold  Hills. 

Uf.lix  pomatia  has  been  generally  understood  to  have  been 
introduced  into  this  country  by  the  Romans  as  an  article  of 
food,*and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  speculation  on  the 
subject  by  different  authors.  Jeffreys,  in  his  new  work  on 
British  Conchology,  vol.  i,  page  177,  enters  into  the  subject 
at  some  length,  and  I  think  proves  that  its  claim  to  be  an 
aboriginal  species  is  pretty  well  founded.  Lester,  who  wrote 
in  1678,  spoke  of  it  as  a  native,  and  gave  a  recipe  for 
cooking  it,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  approved 
of,  as  I  cannot  learn  that  it  was  ever  much  used  as  an  article 
of  food  in  England. 

It  is  rather  extensively  used  on  the  Continent,  especially  in 
the  North  of  France.  In  Paris,  where  I  saw  it  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  windows  of  the  restaurants,  it  is  considered 
quite  a  dainty  dish.     Jeffreys  says,  the  best  account  of  this 
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moHusk  is  by  M.  Gaspard;  and  he  makes  the  Iblloiving 
quotation  from  his  work : — 

'*  When  the  period  for  hybemating  has  arrived,  these  snails 

become  indolent,  lose  their  appetite,  and  associate  together. 

Each  snail  then  excavates,  with  its  large  and  mnscolar  foot^ 
"  a  hole  in  the  ground,  just  large  enough  to  contain  the  shell; 
"  this  it  roofs  iu,  and  lines  with  earth  and  dead  leaves, 
*'  making  with  its  slime  a  kind  of  mortar,  and  smoothing 
''  over  the  inner  surface  of  its  winter  domicile.  Having 
'^  accomplished  this,  it  closes  the  mouth  of  the  shell  with 
"  a  thick  calcareous  lid,  the  substance  of  which,  when  first 
"  poured  out  from  the  edges  of  the  mantle,  resembles  liquid 
*"  plaster  of  Paris.  It  then  withdraws  its  body  far  into  the 
"  interior  of  the  shell,  covering,  as  it  retires,  the  empty  space 
'*  with  several  layers  in  succession  of  a  fine  membrane  or 
"  film,  in  order  the  more  completely  to  exclude  the  cold  air. 
'*  In  this  snug  receptacle  it  remains  in  a  torpid  state  until  the 
"  return  of  spring,  all  animal  functions  being  in  the  meantime 
'*  suspended.  It  then  loosens  and  casts  aside  its  winter  bands, 
"  and  resumes  its  former  life. 

''  In  the  genial  month  of  May,  these  snails  unite  for 
"  propagation,  and  in  June  they  commence  laying  theirleggs, 
"  usually  producing  only  a  single  brood  in  the  year.  The 
'*  eggs  are  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  and  much  resemble 
"  in  colour  and  consistency  the  berries  of  the  mistletoe. 
"They  are  laid  in  a  kind  of  nest,  which  the  mother  snail 
"  makes  in  loose  earth,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  wet  and 
"  the  heat  of  the  sun.  No  incubation  is  necessary,  and  they 
"  are  left  to  the  care  of  nature.  The  young  are  developed  at 
"  the  end  of  from  twenty-one  to  forty-five  days,  according  to 
"  the  season  and  state  of  the  temperature.  The  little  snail, 
"  when  it  is  first  excluded,  lives  only  on  the  pellicule  of  the 
"  egg,  the  whole  of  which  is  eaten  by  it.  This  provision  is 
"  similar  or  analogous  to  that  which  is  appropriated  to  the 
"  young  of  land  vertebrate  animals." 
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BRINDLED  SNAIL. 

Helix  aspersa;  Helix  hortensis,  of  Pulteney;  and  Cochlea 
vulgaris,  of  Da  Costa.  This  is  a  very  large  and  handsome 
shell,  glohose  in  form,  and  about  one-and-a-half  inches  in 
diameter,  with  four  volutions;  it  is  very  various  in  its 
markings,  hut  generally  having  zig-zag  bands  of  brown  and 
yellow,  with  a  white  rim  round  the  ii^ner  part  of  the  lip. 
The  suture  is  well  marked,  but  not  very  deep,  and  there 
is  no  umbilicus  except  in  very  young  shells. 

It  is  a  very  common  snail  in  our  hedges,  and  especially  so 
in  our  gardens,  where  it  is  a  great  pest.  It  is  a  very  good 
judge  as  to  which  are  the  choicest  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
very  destructive  in  its  appropriation  of  them.  Brown  speaks 
of  this  moUusk  as  being  universally  di£Pused  over  Great 
Britain ;  but  there  are  large  inland  districts  where  I  have 
not  found  it,  though  it  is  always  abundant  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  sea. 

Helix  aspersa  is  very  sensitive  to  cold,  and  commences  its 
hybernation  with  the  earliest  winter  winds,  when  it  retires 
into  a  hole  in  some  old  tree  or  wall,  under  a  stone,  a  cleft 
in  the  rocks,  or  some  such  snug  out-of-the-way  place. 

Montague  says  that  it  forms  an  operculum  of  a  coriaceus 
substance,  which  it  throws  aside  on  the  return  of  summer ; 
but  experience  tells  me  this  is  a  mistake.  I  have  never 
found  it  with  anything  more  than  a  thin  film  worked  over  the 
aperture,  which  is  always,  when  in  hybernation,  sucked  fast 
to  the  side  of  the  rock  or  stone,  thus  making  the  stone  act 
as  a  protection  against  the  cold  and  the  intrusion  of  insects. 
The  young  shells  are  frequently  sucked  fast  to  the  mature 
specimen,  forming  quite  a  cluster,  probably  that  they  may 
benefit  by  the  warmth  produced  by  contact  with  each  other. 
I  have  more  than  once  found  a  dead  shell  in  a  hole,  where  it 
appeared  to  have  grown  so  much  larger  since  entering  as 
to  prevent  its  return,  and  so  cause  the  snail  to  die  from 
starvation. 


Mncb  bas  been  said  by  di£ferent  autbors  about  tbe  manner 
of  love-making  by  tbis  enail.  It  is  asserted  tbat  be  bas  a 
pouch,  containing  a  number  of  spicala  or  crystalline  darts, 
aboQt  half  an  inch  in  length,  which  be  casts  at  bis  lady-love 
on  these  occasions ;  but  I  have  not  witnessed  any  of  these 
tender  exploits,  and  feel  rather  doubtful  as  to  tbe  truth  of  the 
assertion. 

In  France,  tbis  snail  has  quite  a  celebrity  for  tbe  cure  of 
consumption.  Dr.  Lamare's  celebrated  "Helicine,"  which  is 
said  to  be  *'tbe  concentrated  mucilage  of  snails,'*  (if  we 
are  to  believe  the  newspaper  reports),  is  working  cures  which 
are  truly  marvellous. 

Snails  have  long  been  used  in  England  in  treating  for 
consumption  and  other  pulmonary  complaints;  and  I  remem- 
ber, about  GO  years  ago,  making  one  of  a  party  who  sallied 
forth  in  search  of  them,  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

WOOD   SNAIL. 
Helix  Nemoralis. 

Trachea  nemoralis,  of  Leach  ;  Cochlea  fancialay  of  Da 
Costa.  This  is  the  commonest  of  our  British  mollusks, 
being  almost  universally  diffused  over  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Its  foim  is  nearly  globose,  a  little  flattened,  and 
about  one  inch  in  diameter.  The  colour  and  markings  vary 
more  in  this  shell  than  in  any  known  species. 

Mr.  Bean,  in  his  catalogue  of  Land  and  Fresh-water 
Shells  of  Scarbro\  says,  that  **  two  hundred  and  thirty-one 
"varieties  are  found  in  that  locality  alone."  Some  of  these 
varieties  are  very  beautiful,  being  found  in  bright  yellow, 
pink,  brown,  flesh  colour,  olive,  &o.,  and  are  encircled  by 
from  one  to  five  bands  of  black  or  brown;  these  bands  vary 
greatly  in  breadth,  and  some  of  them  are  confluent,  running 
one  into  the  other  in  a  very  pleasing  manner. 

Helix  vemoralis  may  always  be  distinguished  from  Helix 
hortensis  and  Helix  hyhrida  (both  of  which  very  much 
resemble  it),   by  the  bands   on  tbe  inner  side   of  the  lip 
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being  always  dark  brown,  that  of  hortensis  always  white, 
and  that  of  hyhrida  always  pink  or  flesh-colonr. 

The  sea-gull  and  plover  will  attack  this  snail  when  food  of 
more  ready  appropriation  is  scarce.  On  oar  sand  hills,  where 
this  molhisk  is  abundant,  I  have  frequently  seen  heaps  of 
broken  shells  round  a  large  stone,  which  had  evidently  been 
used  as  a  slaughtering-block,  where  poor  snail  has  been 
sacrificed  as  food  for  these  birds.  Snails  are  a  favourite 
food  of  the  song-thrush  and  blackbird,  but  they  generally 
give  preference  to  Helix  hortensisy  the  shell  being  thinner 
and  more  easily  broken.  They  take  their  food  in  the  night, 
and  when  the  day  dawns  retire  to  their  hiding  place ;  but 
they  always  leave  a  slimy  track  behind  them,  by  which  the 
birds,  when  in  search  of  a  breakfast,  can  very  easily  hunt 
them  out. 

GARDEN  SNAIL. 
Helix  Hortensis. 

Trachea  hortensis,  of  Leach.  This  is  a  much  more  local 
species  than  the  last ;  not  quite  so  large,  being  only  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Its  colours  are  quite  as 
beautiful  as  Helix  nemoralis,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
epidermis  being  more  glossy,  it  stands  out  even  more 
brilliantly. 

Helix  hortensis  has  a  white  rim  round  the  inner  side  of 
the  lip ;  it  differs  a  little  in  its  shape,  and  also  seems  to  differ 
in  its  habit,  being  often  found  amongst  the  foliage,  even  in 
bright  shining  weather ;  whilst  Helix  nemoralis  generally 
remains  in  its  hiding  place,  excepting  after  rain.  It  does 
not  exhibit  quite  so  many  varieties,  the  largest  number 
ascribed  to  it  being  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

A  great  controversy  has  for  years  been  going  on  amongst 
Conchologists,  as  to  whether  Helix  hortensis  and  Helix 
hybrida  are  separate  species,  or  only  varieties  of  Helix 
nemoralis,     Miiller^  Dr.  Grey,  Norman,  Berne,  Montague, 
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and  others  separate  them.  Montagae  says  he  has  given 
considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  and  gives  good  reasons 
for  the  separation.  On  the  other  hand,  Linne,  Foot,  Gmelin, 
Connor,  and  Jeffreys,  make  them  all  one  species;  and  Jeffreys 
in  his  new  work  on  Land  and  Fresh-water  Shells,  concludes 
his  observations  on  this  shell  in  the  following  manner : — 

''  I  cannot  help  regarding  Helix  nemoralis  as  the  type,  and 
**  Helix  liortensis  and  Helix  hybrida  as  local  or  casual  varieties 
^*  of  one  and  the  same  species.  I  have  never  found  any  two  of 
''  these  forms  living  together ;  and  M.  Bouchard-Chanteraux 
"  and  others  have  made  the  same  remark/' 

My  own  experience  of  the  habits  of  these  mollusks  does 
not  accord  with  that  of  Jeffreys.  I  found  Helix  nemoralis 
and  Helix  l^ortensis  living  together  on  the  North-west  side 
of  East-hill,  Hastings,  and  on  the  top  of  the  hill  atBeeston 
Castle,  in  Cheshire.  I  found  them  again  on  the  sea  slope, 
about  two  miles  North  of  Scarbro'.  I  have  collected  Helix 
hortensis  in  various  parts  of  England,  and  have  always  found 
the  marks  of  distinction  so  well  defined,  that  I  have  been 
compelled  to  consider  it  a  distinct  species.  But  not  so  with 
Helix  hybrida,  which  I  found  on  the  Cheshire  sand  hills, 
living  along  with  Helix  nemoralis, — the  distinctive  marks 
running  one  into  the  other  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  Helix  hybrida  is  only  a  casual  variety 
of  Helix  nemoralis, 

SHRUB  SNAIL. 
Helix  Arbustorum. 
Cochlea  maculata,  of  Lister ;  Cochlea  unifasciata,  of  Da 
Costa ;  Arianla  arbustorum,  of  Leach.  This  is  another  of 
our  beautifully  variegated  shells ;  it  is  about  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  has  five  or  six  volutions,  which  are 
slightly  ventricose ;  the  suture  rather  deep  and  well  defined. 
It  is  beautifully  brindled  with  yellow  and  brown  of  varied 
shades,  from  cream  colour  to  very  dark  brown ;  the  lip»  which 
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is  much  reflected,  has  a  white  rim  round  the  inner  side.  It  is 
reported  to  have  been  found  perfectly  white  in  one  or  two 
localities;  hut  I  have  not  found,  or  even  seen,  a  perfectly 
white  specimen. 

Helix  arbustorum  is  rather  a  local  species ;  it  is  stated  as 
haying  several  inland  localities,  though  I  have  never  found  it 
five  miles  from  the  sea.  In  our  own  immediate  neighbour- 
hood it  is  a  very  rare  shell ;  I  have  discovered  it  in  two 
localities  only,  and  then  very  sparingly — one  on  the  side  of 
an  old  wall  near  Tranmere,  under  stones  grown  over  with 
brambles ;  and  the  other,  where  I  found  only  one  specimen, 
was  at  the  side  of  a  pit,  on  the  other  side  of  Bidston 
Hill.  The  pit  has  since  been  filled  up  as  an  agricultural 
improvement. 

The  district  round  Liverpool  abounds  with  the  moUusks 
which  inhabit  the  fresh*waters  of  Great  Britain.  Out  of 
fifty-one  species,  there  are  found  thirty-nine,  which  is  probably 
a  larger  number  than  could  be  found  in  any  other  locality  in 
the  kingdom.  The  remaining  twelve  are  chiefly  peculiar  to 
limestone  districts.  We  have  several  species  of  local  and  very 
rare  occurrence.  I  found  Planorbis  loBvis  in  the  autumn  of 
1866,  in  the  marshes  near  Southport  It  had  for  years  been 
considered  lost  to  the  district,  the  only  water  where  it  has 
been  known  to  exist  (near  Leasowe  Castle)  having  been 
choked  up  with  sand  from  the  sea-shore. 

^q\iwq  Limnoia glabra;  Planorbis  nautileus ;  Planorbis 
niiidus;  Valvata  piscinalis ;  and  Valvata  cristata;  also, 
the  whole  of  the  Cyclases^  except  PisidioideSy  a  species  which 
was  not  known  in  England  until  Dr.  Gray  discovered  it  in 
1856  in  the  Paddington  Canal,  and  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  been  found  in  any  other  locality.* 


*  since  this  paper  was  read,  I  hare  dredged  for  this  shell  in  the  Paddington 
canal,  and  found  it. 
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CrcLAS  Caliculata. 

Cyclas  lacuMtrh,  of  Alder;  Spharium  iaciisins,  of  Jeffreys. 
This  is  a  very  rare  and  a  very  local  British  mollusk  ;  for 
although  Jeffreys  says  it  is  in  "lakes,  ponds,  canals,  and 
"stagnant  wat^r  every  where  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland," 
yet  I  have  only  found  it  in  two  localities — namely,  in  the 
marshes  near  South  port,  and  in  a  pit  near  Woodchurch  in 
Cheshire;  in  hoth  places  very  spaiingly. 

According  to  my  observations,  this  mollusk  differs  in  its 
habits  from  every  other  species  comprising  this  genera.  It  is 
not  found  among  stone?^,  gravel,  or  in  mud,  but  in  tufts  of 
herbage  such  as  the  Caliifric/ie,  Tunnicheiha^  or  plants  of 
that  class,  where  the  water  is  clear  and  in  a  state  of 
quiescence,  or  nearly  so.  But  what  distinguishes  it  most 
from  every  other  species,  is  the  form  and  prominence  of  its 
um bones  ;  they  are  very  much  produced  and  run  out  to 
points,  which  look  round  towards  each  other  in  a  way  which 
makes  the  difference  very  conspicuous.  It  is  nearly  round, 
and  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  exceedingly 
thin  and  fragile,  very  glossy  and  of  a  blueish  white  colour, 
and  so  very  transparent  that  the  animal  can  be  distinctly  seen 
through  the  shell. 

Cyclas  Ovalis. 

Spharium  ovale,  of  Ferussac ;  Spharium  pallidium,  of 
Grey.  Cyclas  ovalis  is  comparatively  a  new  species  to  the 
British  Fauna.  Tate  says  it  was  first  discovered  in  1856,  in 
the  Faddington  Canal,  near  Eensal  Green.  But  Mr.  Daniel 
says,  ''  that  he  found  it  in  the  Grand  Surrey  Canal  some 
*'  years  before  it  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Grey,  and  he  took  it  for 
'*  a  variety  of  Cyclas  rtvicola"  I  am  not  as  tonisbed  at  Mr. 
Daniel's  not  knowing  it  when  he  saw  it,  as  I  fell  into 
precisely  the  same  error  myself, — the  clumsy  manner  in 
which  I  had  seen  it  represented,  and  the  imperfect  description 
that  I  had  read  of  it,  having  given  me  no  distinct  idea  of  the 
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pecnliar  form  of  its  shell,  which  very  much  resembles  the 
young  of  Cyelas  rivicola.  It  was  the  annoyance  I  felt  at 
this  circumstance  that  first  induced  me  to  try  to  produce  a 
more  faithful  likeness. 

It  was  not  noticed  as  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Liverpool  until  September,  1863,  when  Walter  Weld,  Esq., 
of  Crosby,  announced  in  the  Naturalist's  Scrap  Book,  page 
113,  that  he  had  found  it  in  the  canal.  He  also  presented  a 
specimen  to  the  Derby  Museum,  which  I  immediately  recog- 
nised as  a  familiar  friend,  having  found  it  very  sparingly  in 
the  canal  near  Litherland,  in  the  previous  summer  of  1862, 
in  company  with  Cyelas  rivicola,  which  was  very  plentiful. 

Cyelas  ovalis  is  a  mud  shell,  and  can  seldom  be  found, 
excepting  near  the  middle  of  the  canal  where  the  water  is 
deep  and  the  mud  very  soft,  which  may  account  for  its  not 
being  found  earlier.  Anyone  desirous  of  finding  it  should  be 
provided  with  apparatus  to  reach  at  least  eight  or  ten  feet  into 
the  water,  or  there  will  not  be  much  chance  of  obtaining  it. 

PisiDiUM  Amnicum. 

The  shells  comprising  the  genus  Pisidium  are  all  much 
smaller  than  that  of  the  genus  Cyelas.  There  is  also  a 
marked  difference  in  the  construction  of  the  animals  which 
inhabit  them, — the  Pisidium  having  only  one  syphon  or  tube, 
the  Cyelas  having  two.  The  habits  of  the  two  genera  are 
very  much  the  same. 

Pisidium  amnicum  is  the  largest,  and  very  easily  dis* 
tinguished  from  every  other  species  by  its  deep  concentric 
grooves.  It  is  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
triangular  in  form,  very  inequilateral,  and  generally  of  a  pale 
brown  or  deep  cream  colour ;  sometimes  banded  with  pale 
'yellow,  and  frequently  eroded  at  the  umbones.  It  is  pretty 
generally  distributed  over  Great  Britain,  and  is  found  in 
rivers  and  slow  running  streams ;  seldom  in  pits ;  but  few  of 
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our  canals  are  without  it.     It  is  generally  found  near  the 
side,  where  the  bottom  is  gravelly  or  stony. 

BLACK  MUSSEL,   or  PEARL  MUSSEL. 
Unio  Maroaritifer. 

Alasmodon  margaritiferus,  of  Brown ;  Alasmodon  mar- 
garitiferum,  of  Fleming ;  Unio  margariti/erus,  of  'Nilsson  ; 
Unio  margariti/era,  of  Drapemaud ;  Lamaris  margariiifera, 
of  Leach ;  Mga  margariiifera,  of  Miiller. 

The  shell  of  this  remarkable  moUusk  grows  to  the  size  of 
five-and-a-half  to  six  inches  in  breadth,  and  two-and-a-half 
inches  in  length.  The  epidermis  is  jet  black,  from  which  it 
has  obtained  one  of  its  common  names.  It  is  generally  found 
among  stones  or  gravel,  in  mountain  streams  or  quick 
running  rivers ;  but  seldom  in  pits,  muddy  rivers,  or  canals, 
which  are  the  common  habitats  of  every  other  species  com- 
posing this  genera. 

Unio  margaritifer  has  a  celebrity  for  its  pearls,  which 
dates  back  as  far  as  the  knowledge  of  English  history.  It  is 
said  that  Caesar  made  a  journey  to  Britain  for  the  express 
purpose  of  obtaining  pearls,  and  that  on  his  return  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Temple  of  Venus  Geuetrix  a  buckle  composed 
of  those  precious  jewels.  It  is  said,  also,  that  Linnasus,  the 
great  Swedish  naturalist,  discovered  the  means  of  making  this 
moUusk  produce  pearls  at  his  pleasure,  to  which  circumstance 
he  was  indebted  for  his  elevation  to  nobility ;  and  of  such 
importance  was  this  discovery  considered^  that  he  was  also 
rewarded  by  the  State  with  a  munificent  premium. 

Pearl  fisheries  have  been  established,  at  different  periods, 
on  the  borders  of  several  rivers  in  the  British  dominions; 
one  on  the  Tay,  in  Scotland,  extended  from  Perth  to  Tay-loch, 
and  was  very  prolific.  Pearls  were  sent  to  London  from  this 
fishery  in  the  three  years  between  1761  and  1764,  amounting 
in  value  to  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling;  one  was  found 
that  weighed  thirty-three  grains. 
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Montague^  Id  1808,  says  that  through  the  avaiice  of  its 
conductors  the  Tay  fishery  has  heen  exhausted.  But  Captain 
Brown,  in  1844,  writes,  that  it  was  not  uncommon  at  that 
time  to  find  in  the  Tay  pearls  worth  from  one  to  two  pounds. 
In  1799,  Donovan  makes  the  following  quotation  from 
Pennant,  who  wrote  in  1777: — 

''This  shell,  says  Pennant,  is  noted  for  producing  quan* 
"  tities  of  pearls.  There  have  heen  regular  fisheries  for  the 
^'  sake  of  this  precious  article  in  several  of  our  rivers ;  sixteen 
have  heen  found  in  one  shell.  They  are  the  disease  of  the 
fish  analogous  to  the  stone  in  the  human  hody.  On  heing 
squeezed  they  will  eject  the  pearl,  and  often  cast  it  out 
''  spontaneously  on  the  sand.  The  Conway  was  noted  for 
"  them  in  the  days  of  Camden.  A  notion  also  prevails,  that 
"  Sir  Bichard  Wynne,  of  Gwydir,  chamherlain  to  Catherine, 
*'  Queen  to  Charles  the  Second,  presented  her  Majesty  with  a 
''pearl  (taken  in  the  river),  which  is  to  this  day  honoured 
"  with  a  place  in  the  regal  crown.  They  are  called  hy  the 
''  Welsh  cretin  diliew,  or  deluge  shells,  as  if  left  there  hy  the 
''  flood. 

''The  Irt,  in  Cumherland,  was  also  productive  of  them. 
"  The  famous  circumnavigator,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  had  a 
patent  for  fishing  that  river.  He  had  ohserved  that  pearis 
were  plentiful  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  flattered  him- 
"  self  with  heing  enriched  hy  procuring  them  within  his  own 
"  island. 

"  In  the  last  century,  several  of  great  size  were  found  in 
"  the  rivers  in  the  counties  of  Tyrone  and  Donegal  in  Ireland. 
"  One  weighing  thirty-six  carats  was  valued  at  forty  pounds, 
hut,  heing  foul,  lost  much  of  its  worth.  Other  single  pearls 
were  sold  for  four  pounds  ten  shillings,  and  even  for  ten 
pounds.  The  last  was  sold  a  second  time  to  Lady  Glenlealy^ 
"  who  put  it  into  a  necklace,  and  refused  eighty  pounds  for  it 
"  firom  the  Duchess  of  Ormond." 
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The  following  is  a  quotation  from  Bob  tins,  translated  by 
Willenden  in  1541,  and  will  serve  to  shew,  in  his  own  quaint 
style,  what  curious  notions  were  entertained  in  his  day  about 
British  shells : — 

"  In  the  horse  mussillis  are  gefierit  perlis.  This  mussillis 
'^  airlie  in  the  morning,  when  the  lift  is  clear  and  temperate, 

openis  thair  mouthis  a  little  above  the  watter,  and  maist 

gredelie  swellis  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  aftir  the  measure 
"  they  swellie,  they  conceive  and  bredis  the  perle." 

Camden,  at  a  much  later  period,  speaking  of  the  little  river 
Irt,  in  Cumberland,  says,  the  shell-fish  by  an  irregular  motion 
take  in  the  dew,  which  they  are  very  fond  of,  are  impregnated, 
and  produce  pearls. 

SWAN  MUSSEL. 
Anodon  Cygnea. 

The  genus  Anodonta  differs  from  the  genus  Unio^  in  having 
a  much  thinner  shell,  in  being  without  teeth,  and  growing  to 
a  much  larger  size. 

Anodon  cygnea,  the  Swan  Mussel,  will  sometimes  grow  to 
be  eight  inches  broad  and  four  inches  long.  It  is  rather 
glossy,  ventricose,  and  deeply  marked  with  concentric  grooves; 
the  colours  vary  from  dark  brown  to  green,  olive,  and  yellow. 
It  is  a  mud  shell,  and  may  be  found  in  pits,  canals,  and  slow 
muddy  rivers  in  almost  any  part  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Jeffreys  describes  and  gives  the  names  and  localities  of  five 
different  varieties. 

DUCK  MUSSEL. 
Anodon  Anatina. 

Is  much  smaller  than  the  last  species,  seldom  reaching 
more  than  four  inches  broad  and  three  inches  long.  The 
epidermis  is  usually  thicker  and  more  glossy ;  also  brighter 
and  more  variegated  in  its  colours,  having  green  rays  as  well 
as  concentric  bands  of  brown,  yellow  and  olive.     It  is  much 
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more  pointed  than  Anodon  cypftea,  BXtd  differs  also  in  Bhape, 
being  longer,  and  not  so  broad  according  to  its  size.  This  is 
also  a  mnd  shell,  and  very  generally  distributed  oyer  Great 
Britain.  Jeffreys  giyes  the  names  and  description  of  this 
species  as  follows  :— 

Variety  1st — ^Badiata. 
"  Shell  marked  with  green  and  yellow  rays." 

Variety  2nd — Ventmcosa. 
Shell  larger,  more  solid,  and  exceedingly  tumid,  especially 
in  the  middle  and  towards  the  umbonal  region;  also  marked 
"  with  green  and  yellow  rays ;   Ventricosa,  of  Pfeiffer. 

Variety  3rd — Complanata. 

"  Shell  oval,  greatly  compressed,  and  brown  beaks  placed 
"  close  to  the  anterior  margin  ;  upper  margin  raised  and 
"  curved ;  anterior  side  abruptly  truncate.  A.  Complanata^ 
"  of  Rossmassler." 

I  found  a  variety  of  this  species  in  a  pit  near  Orosby, 

which  I  have  not  seen  described  in  any  work.     It  is  in  shape 

and  colour  like  Unio  pictorum,  or  painter's  mussel,  and  might 

have  been  easily  mistaken  for  it.     In  the  absence  of  a  name, 

I  have  for  the  present  called  it  Anodon  anatina ;   yariety 

Pictonoides. 

ZEBRA   MUSSEL. 

Dreissena  Foltmohpha. 

Is  in  shape  very  much  like  our  common  edible  mussel, 
and  like  it  too,  fastens  itself  by  a  byssus  (which  it  spins  for 
the  purpose)  to  stones,  timber,  dead  shells,  or  whatever  comes 
in  its  way.  The  shell  of  this  mollusk  exhibits  great  variety 
in  shape;  some  specimens  are  very  grotesque.  It  is  from  this 
circumstance  that  it  has  got  its  specific  name  of  Polymorpha, 
Its  markings,  too,  are  very  various ;  some  zig-zag,  and  others 
beautifully  striped  like  a  Zebra,  from  which  it  takes  its 
English  name  of  Zebra  Mussel. 

It  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  country  can  claim 
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it  as  a  native.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  noticed  in  Bassia, 
where  it  obtained  the  name  of  Mytilus  potymarpha.  The 
first  record  we  have  of  it  in  England  was  in  182i,  by 
Sowerby^  who  speaks  of  it  as  being  in  great  abundance  in 
the  Commercial  Docks  on  the  Thames.  But  Bellars  says, 
"  many  years  previous  to  that  it  had  been  observed  in  great 
"  profusion  in  Whittlesey  Mere,  Chester  Canal,  Biver  Thames, 
'^  and  the  Biver  Nene  at  Wisbeach."  Since  that  time  it  has 
spread  very  rapidly  over  almost  every  part  of  England,  as 
will  appear  by  the  following  quotation  firom  Tates  Moliusks 
of  Great  Britain,  published  1866 : — 

''In  1838  it  was  found  in  vast  abundance  in  the  Clyde 
"and  Forth  Canal,  Glasgow;  in  1834  it  appeared  in  the 
"Union  Canal,  Edinburgh;  and  in  1836  it  was  found  in 
"  considerable  numbers  on  the  piers  of  the  bridge  which 
"  crosses  the  Nene,  at  Fotheringay,  in  which  locality  it  had 
been  introduced  from  Wisbeach,  on  timber,  since  1 828.  In 
1837,  the  late  Hugh  Strickland  found  it  completely  estab- 
lished on  the  beds  of  gravel  in  the  river  Avon,  at  Evesham, 
"  and  also  in  the  canal  between  Warwick  and  Birmingham, 
"  and  in  the  canals  near  Wednesbury  in  Stafibrdshire.  He 
"remarked  that,  as  its  propagation  was  so  astonishingly 
"  rapid,  it  would  become  in  a  few  years  one  of  our  commonest 
"  British  shells.  This  has  proved  so  true,  that  not  only  has 
it  found  its  way  throughout  England,  literally  paving  with 
its  shells  the  beds  and  sides  of  our  navigable  rivers  and 
canals,  but  it  has  even  taken  up  its  quarters  in  the  water 
pipes  of  London  and  Manchester,  &c. 
"  The  Zebra  Mussel  made  its  appearance  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gloucester  a  few  years  after  the  opening  of  the 
"  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal,  and  has  increased  in 
"  numbers  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  may  be  said  to  line 
"  the  banks  from  the  edge  of  the  water  to  a  considerable 
"  depth,  throughout  its  entire  length  of  sixteen  miles.     It 
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appears  in  every  available  inch  of  spaoe^  from  the  water-line 

to  the  depth  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet,  upon  the  dock  walls 
"  at  Gloucester.  It  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  exceedingly 
"  prolific,  provided  the  locality  is  favourable." 

I  have  specimens  which  T  found  in  the  canal  near  Lither- 
land,  the  Chester  Canal,  Regent's  Canal,  and  the  Biver  Leam. 

I  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  God,  who  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  every  living  creature  that  existeth 
therein,  has  given  these  little  mollusks  a  very  important  part 
to  perform  in  the  economy  of  nature.  They  serve  as  food  for 
ducks,  geese,  and  other  poultry  ;  wild  birds  of  various  kinds ; 
for  fish,  and  various  other  inhabitants  of  our  waters.  They 
are  also  food  for  a  great  number  of  animals,  and  some  of  them 
both  food  and  medicine  for  the  human  race.  They  act  as 
scavengers,  clearing  away  various  sorts  of  animal  and  vege- 
table matter  when  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.  They  also 
neutralize  the  poisonous  quality  engendered  by  too  much 
vegetation  in  our  stagnant  waters ;  and  though  they  number 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  species,  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  them  all  by  one  conmion  name. 


GENERIC   AND   SPECIFIC  NAMES. 


Arion 

„    ater 

„    hortensis 
Gbomalaous 

„    maculosus 

LlMAX 

„  gagates 

„  flayus 

„  mazimuB 

„  agrestis 

„  arboram 

„  marginatuB 

„  brunneus 
Tkstacella 

„  Haliotidea 

„  Maugei 

SUCCINEA 

„    putris 
„    elegans 


SncciNEA  (continued) 
„    obloDga 

VlTBINA 

,t    pelluoida 
„    Draparnaldi 

ZONITES 

cellarius 
alliarius 
nitidulus 
purus 
radiatulus 
nitidus 
excayatus 
crystallinus 
fulvus 
Helix 

lamellata 

aculeata 

pomatia 


tt 
«i 
it 
i» 
tf 
ft 
tf 


It 


tt 


ff 


Helix  (continued) 

aspersa 

nemoralis 

hortensis 

arbustorum 

Cantiana 

Cartusiana 

rufescens 

concinna 

hispida 

cencea 

ff 

fusca 

revelata 

Pisana 

virgata 

caperata 

encetorum 

rotundata 

rupestris 
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Hklh  (continued) 

AOHATINA 

Bat.ta 

„    pygmaea 

,,    acicula 

„    peryena 

„    pulchella 
„    lapicida 

Cartchium 

Htdrobia 

J,    minimum 

„    aimilis 

„    obvoluta 

Gtclostoma 

„    yentrosa 

„    aperta 

n    elegans 

Valvata 

„    limbata 

AOMS 

„    piscinalis 

BnuMus 

„    lineata 

„    cristata 

„    acutus 

GrcLis 

Planorbis 

„    montanus 

,,    corneum 

,,    lineatus 

„    obscurus 

„    pisidioides 

M    nitidus 

Pupa 

„    rivicola 

„    loeyiB 

ft    secale 

„    OTalis 

„    NautileuB 

„    ringens 
„    umbilicata 

„    caliculata 

„    albus 

PlBIDIUM 

„    Tortez 

„    marginata 

„    amnicum 

„    contortus 

Vebtioo 

„    fontinale 

„    Bpirorbis 

„    an  ti  vertigo 

„    Henslowianum 

,,    corneus 

„    Moulinsiana 

„    pulchella 

,,    carinatus 

»    pygmaea 

„    cinercum 

„    marginatuB 

,t    alpestris 

„    pusillum 

Pbtsa 

„    substriata 

,,    nitidum 

„    hypnorum 

,,    pusilla 

„    roseum 

H    fontinalis 

,,    angustior 

Unio 

LiMNAEA 

„    edentula 

„    tumidus 

„    glutinosa 

„    minutissima 

„    pictorum 

„    involuta 

Btthtnia 

„    margaritifer 

,,    auricularia 

„    tentaculata 

Anodon 

„    paluBtriB 

„    Leachii 

„    anatina 

„    truncatula 

CLiUSILIA 

„    oygnea 

„    glabra 

„    rugosa 

Dbsissena 

„    Btagnalis 

„    Bolphii 

„    polymorpha 

„    peregra 

„    biplicata 

Neritina 

Afcyclub 

,,    laralnata 

,,    fluviatilis 

„    FluTiatiliB 

GOCHLICOPA 

Paludina 

„    lacuBtris 

„    tridens 

,,    Listen 

Abbiuinea 

„    lubrica 

„    yivipara 

„    Qrayana 

Note  bt  the  Hon.  Secretart. 

As  the  majority  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  pursuits 
encouraged  by  this  Society  can  only  do  so  in  those  snatches  of  leisure 
which  are  taken  out  of  the  imperative  occupations  of  daily  life,  it  seemB 
worthy  of  observation  that  the  writer  of  the  above  paper  is  a  gentleman 
in  his  7drd  year:  who  up  to  the  last  few  years  was  so  absorbed  in 
business  as  to  have  no  leisure  for  other  pursuits,  nor  any  knowledge  of 
Bcientiflc  matters.  It  was  not  until  his  retirement,  and  indeed  till  the 
commencement  of  the  '*  Naturalists'  Field  Club"  on  the  8th  of  June, 
1860,  when  05  years  of  age,  that  he  turned  his  attention  to  Gonchology, 
Botany,  and  kindred  subjects  in  Natural  History,  in  which  he  is  now 
well  known  to  be  a  most  persevering  and  successful  student  and 
searcher,  and  to  have  made  a  most  complete  and  valuable  collection. 
His  example  may  well  be  pointed  out  to  encourage  others. 
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PROCEEDINGS, 


TWENTIETH     SESSION,     1867-68 


ANNUAL    GENEKAL    MEETING, 
Royal  Institution,  Colquitt  Street,  Liverpool,  IBth  October,  1867. 
PETER  B.  M*QUIE,  Esq.,  in  ths  Ghaib. 
The  SscRETABT  read  the  following 

REPORT. 

DuBiNO  the  last  year,  eighteen  ordinary  Meetings  have  been  held,  three 
of  which  have  been  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  when  the  friends  of 
Members,  including  ladies,  were  present.  The  plan  of  conducting  the 
business  of  the  Society  by  Committees  of  the  various  Sections  having 
been  found  inconvenient,  it  has  been  thought  desirable,  while  preserving 
intact  the  objects  for  which  the  Society  was  established,  to  make  such 
changes  in  its  constitution  as  it  is  hoped  will  tend  to  its  more  successful 
working.  Early  in  the  Session,  the  Council  appointed  a  Committee  to 
consider  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  alter  the  laws,  with  a  view  to 
the  abolition  of  the  Sectional  divisions;  also,  whether  the  Meetings 
should  be  held  fortnightly  instead  of  thrice  a  month ;  and  further, 
whether  the  Society's  place  of  meeting  could  be  changed  with  advantage. 
This  Committee,  after  due  consideration,  recommended  that  the  existing 
laws  be  repealed,  and  a  new  code  adopted  in  their  stead,  which  should 
effect  the  following  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Society,  viz. : — 

1. — Abolition  of  the  Sectional  Divisions. 

2. — Re-arrangement  of  Meetings. 

8. — Reduction  of  the  number  of  the  Members  of  the  Council. 

4. — Provision  for  the  appointment  of  Associates. 

6. — Provision  for  the  appointment  of  Local  Secretaries. 

It  was  also  recommended  that  the  Society's  place  of  meeting  should 
be  changed  from  the  Free  Library  to  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt 
Street. 
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The  proposed  changes  were  submitted  to  the  Members  for  approTal 
at  a  Special  General  MeetiDg,  held  July  1st,  1867,  wheu  they  were 
unauimously  adopted.  In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  the  new 
code  of  Laws  has  been  printed,  and  will  be  included  in  the  current 
Yolume  of  the  Proceedings.  The  Library  and  other  property  of  the 
Society  has  been  removed  to  the  Royal  Institution,  wnere  the  future 
Meetings  of  the  Society  will  be  held. 

During  the  year,  the  Society  has  lost  the  valuable  services  of  Mr. 
Genn,  as  Assistant  Secretary.  He  had  been  the  stipendiary  Secretary 
of  the  Society  for  about  ten  years,  and  by  his  zeal  and  ability  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  its  success.  Mr.  Genu's  services  were  acknow- 
ledged by  a  special  resolution  of  the  Council,  recording  their  sense  of  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  he  had  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
recommending  his  election  as  a  Life  Member,  without  payment  of  fees, 
which  proposal  has  been  adopted.  Mr.  Chas.  Dyall  succeeds  Mr.  Genn 
as  Assistant  Secretary.  Changes  have  also  taken  place  in  the  Honorary 
Officers  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Waterhouse  has  resigned  his  position  as 
Honorary  Secretary,  and  Mr.  David  Buxton,  at  the  request  of  the 
Council,  has  undertaken  the  duties  of  that  office,  Mr.  Waterhouse 
succeeding  him  as  Honorary  Librarian.  A  further  change  will  have 
to  be  made  at  the  present  Meeting.  Mr.  Burke,  after  seven  years 
of  assiduous  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  Society  in  the  office  of 
Treasurer,  feels  bound  by  the  state  of  his  health  to  discontinue  his 
services,  though  his  colleagues  hope  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
perience and  advice  as  a  Member  of  the  Council. 

The  Balance  Sheet  exhibits  a  satisfactory  result,  and  the  Annual 
Volume  is  now  ready  for  distribution  among  the  Members. 

The  Society  may  be  congratulated  upon  the  fact  that,  during  the  past 
year,  the  noble  collection  of  objects  of  antiquity  which  belonged  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  President  of  this  Society,  has  become,  by  his  free 
gift,  the  property  of  the  public.  In  a  community  like  this,  it  could 
hEu*dly  fail  that  so  much  disinterestedness  and  public  spirit  should  meet 
with  suitable  acknowledgment.  Many  such  acknowledgments,  in  which 
the  Members  of  the  Historic  Society  have  taken  their  part,  have  already 
been  made ;  but  the  Council  think  that  special  allusion  by  them  in  the 
Beport  of  the  Society  is  peculiarly  appropriate  and  due,  on  account  of 
the  character  of  the  collection  itself,  as  illustrating  their  own  pursuits 
and  purposes,  and  because  of  the  intimate  connection  of  the  donor 
with  this  Society,  as  one  of  its  founders,  and  from  the  first  one  of  its 
chief  officers,  and  now  its  President.  This  sentiment,  they  feel  assured, 
will  be  heartily  approved  by  the  Society. 

It  was  moved  hj  Mr.  Hbnrt  Dawson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Sansom,  and 
resolved  unanimously : — 

That  the  Report  now  read  be  adopted,  and  printed  and  circulated 
with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bbakell,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gbbenwood,  it  was 
resolved : — 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the  Officers  and 
other  Members  of  the  Council  for  their  services  during  the 
past  year. 
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Mr.  Burks,  Treasurer,  read  tbe  following  Statement  of  Accounts  for 
the  Year  ending  18th  October,  1867 : — 

Thi  Historic  Sociitt  or  L&ncashixb  avd  Chishibb  in  Acwun*  with 
Vr,  WiLLUM  BuBKB,  TreoMurtT,  Cr, 


I«  Thi  Yolum k8  :—  jff  s.  d. 

BalM.  delivery  Vol. VI,  N.8.  OSS 
DeliTery,  Vol.  VU.,  N.8.  . .  fl  0  0 
Printingand  Binding  ditto  74  6  7 
niuttrating  ditto 12    9    0 

91  18    0 

n.  Sbmiomal  ExpBVSBe  :•>• 

Printing    and   deliTering 

CirouTan&o. 15  13    6 

Stationery   1  13    0 

Postage  Stamps 6  IS    1 

Befreshments  at  Meetings  11    S    0 
AdTertisements^eesages, 
Paroele  &  Miscellaneous    5   4  11 

Inaoranoe  of  Stock 1    8   0 

Commission  to  Collector. .  4  9  3 
Assistant  Secretaries  ....  37  10    0 

89  11    9 

in.  Pbbmambnt  Chabqbs  '.— 

Bapalring  and  fitting oasea 
inMosenm 8  10   S 

8  10    8 

IV.  Spbcul  Expbnsbs:— 

Bemoral  of  Books  and  Far- 
nitore  from  Free  Library 
to  Royal  Inatitntion....    1    1    0 

1    1    0 

Balance  carried  down   56  14    8 

je240  16   4 


Oct.  18.  1867. 

By  Balance   firom  Beaaion  XVIII,  jff   s.  d. 

1665-66    119  11 

„  Beceipts  in  Session  ZIX,  viz.  :— 

Arrears   34    8    6 

Entrance  Fees 3    3    0 

Annual  Subscriptions,  8es.XIX  155  18    6 
Ditto  in  adfance,  Session  XX..  110 
Compositions  for  life  Member- 
ship   91    0    0 

Balance  of  Special  Account   . .  18   6   3 

Books  and  book  ooTers  sold  ..  5   5   S 


£840  16    4 


Examined, 

(Signed) 


By  Balanoe  brovgbt  down  £56  14    8 

Liverpool,  18CA  October,  1867. 

E.&O.E. 
(Signed)      William  Bqbxb,  Treaewrer, 


It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Sansom,  seconded  by  Mr.  Evans,  and  resolved 
unanimously : — 

That  the  Treasurer's  Statement  of  Accounts  for  Session  XIX, 
1866-67,  now  read,  be  passed,  and  printed  and  circulated  with 
the  Proceedings,  and  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  be 
given  to  Mr.  William  Burke  for  his  valuable  services  as 
Treasurer  during  the  last  seven  years. 

A  ballot  having  been  taken  for  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the 
Council,  the  result  was  announced  from  the  Chair.    (See  page  iv.) 
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November  lUh,  1867. 
Joseph  Matsr,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  ohjects  were  exhibited : — 

By  the  Bey.  Dr.  Hume. 

1.  A  Lasso,  from  South  America. 

2.  Ear-rings  worn  by  Indian  women  in  Chili. 

8.  Specimens  of  stirrups  worn  by  Indian  Chiefs  and  common 
horsemen  in  South  America. 

By  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith. 

1.  Quern,  or  hand-mill,  found  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  composed 
of  common  Scotch  granite,  about  15  in.  diameter,  and  in- 
teresting in  exhibiting  both  the  original  and  recent  mode  of 
use.  In  the  upper  portion,  or  Rider,  is  the  socket  in  which 
an  instrument  worked  the  mill  in  the  grinding  of  grain, 
acorns,  &c.  Latterly  it  has  been  applied  to  the  bruising  of 
barley  for  the  still,  and  no  instrument  or  handle  being  forth- 
coming, holes  have  been  made  in  the  upper  surface  for  the 
insertion  of  the  end  of  the  finger  or  thumb  in  what  must 
have  proved  a  very  tedious  process  of  rotation. 

A  small  object  of  Ivory,  lately  found  under  the  window-sill  of 
the  oldest  house  in  Crawshaw-booth,  built  in  1610,  and  locally 
known  as  "  The  Mansion  House."  It  is  supposed  to  haye 
belonged  to  a  game  of  chance,  and  is  inscribed  in  punctiured 
characters — 


2. 


GOOD 


WIFE 


MAKES 


HUBBAND 


HEB 


BUT 


lie:e 


SUM 


DO 


1603 


SERPENT 


STING. 


•    SING; 

A  relic  of  a  similar  character  he  stated  to  be  in  the  possession 
of  an  antiquarian  friend,  Mr.  Richard  Walter,  of  Tercombe 
Hill,  Somerset,  but  bearing  the  inscription — 

"  Now  man  with  man  ie  bo  uiijnet, 

"  That  one  can  scarce  tell  who  to  trasi." 

8.  Donation  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Smith. 

A  chromo-litbograph,  lately  published  by  himself,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  letter-press  description  of  a  Roman  Mosaic 
Pavement,  found  at  Aldborough,  Yorkshire,  the  ancient 
Isurium-Brigantum.  It  has  been  admirably  rendered,  teiura 
for  tessera,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Worrall, — a  perfect  yoc^mi/^  of  the 
original.  Tbe  design  pourtrays  the  historic  infants,  Romuhu 
and  Remus,  as  found  suckled  by  a  large  wolfaX  the  mouth  of 
the  celebrated  cavern,  under  the  Palatine  Hill  (recently  re- 
discovered), and  sheltered  by  a  Jig-tree,  where  the  box  or 
cradle  which  pontained  them  had  been  stranded  through  an 
inundation  of  the  Tiber,  in  place  of  beiog  carried  out  to  sea, 
according  to  the  murderous  intention  of  their  relative  Numitor, 
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king  of  Alba.  Although  this  design  is  occasionaUy  met  with 
upon  coins,  both  of  the  earlier  and  later  Empire,  it  has  rarely 
been  found  either  in  Sculpture,  Mosaic,  or  fresco,  and  this  is 
the  only  known  instance  of  its  representation  in  a  Bomano- 
British  Mosaic. 

The  President's  Opening  Address  was  read — "  On  ths  Study  ov 
Arohjeolooy."* 


November  28<A,  1867.    MISCELLANEOUS  MEETING. 

Dr.  Hume  exhibited  a  large  number  of  articles  collected  in  South 
America,  consisting  of  Domestic  Utensils,  Implements  of  Husbandry, 
Trappings  of  Horsemen,  Natural  Products,  &c.,  &o.,  and  in  connection 
with  their  history  read  the  following  Paper : — 

"Illustrations  of  British  Antiquities,  dkriyed  from  Objxots 
FOUND  IN  South  America."! 


December  12thy  1867. 

William  Mathison,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  Ordinary  Members  of  the 
Society : — 

Miles  Pilling  Elsby,  Esq.,  Bebington. 
Gilbert  G.  Walmsley,  Esq.,  Lord  Street. 
Frederick  Boyle,  Esq.,  F.tt.G.S. 
James  Pickering,  Esq.,  Fisher  House,  Orrell. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

On  the  Ancient  Castle  at  Bury,  Lancashire,^  by  Charles  Hard- 
wiok,  Esq. 

Notes  upon  War  Medals,  Naval  and  Military,||  by  J»  Harris 
Gibson,  Esq. 


January  9tk,  1868. 

T.  T.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  Ordinary  Members  of  the 
Society : — 

Rev.  Charles  Jones,  Rock  Ferry. 

J.  T.  Ellerbeck,  Esq.,  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 

*  Transactions,  p.  1.  f  Transactions,  p.  915.  X  Transactions,  p.  17. 

II  Transactions,  p.  13. 
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The  following  objeots  were  exhibited : — 

By  the  Ber.  Dr.  Hume. 

Yarioue  Photographs  of  the  GompagniA  Church  at  Santiago, 
Chili,  after  its  destruction  by  nre. 

By  W.  D.  Chidson,  Es^. 

A  Collection  of  Fiue  Pfaotograph& 

The  following  Paper  on  Photography  was  read : — 

'*  The  Mortab  Phamtom  and  its  Mxteoaolooical  Sequsmox,**  by 
T,  8katf4,  Etq. 


January  2Zrd,  1868. 
William  Mathison,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Gibson. 

An  original  drawing  of  Prince  Rupert's  Cottage,  and  two  Tolumee 
of  Goldsmith's  and  Pamell's  Poems,  beautifully  illustrated  with 
wood  engravings  by  Bewick. 

By  Mr.  Wood. 

Specimens  of  Copies  of  Wood  Carvings  made  by  Machinery. 

Mr.  Forrest  suggested  the  desirability  of  the  Society  taking  steps  to 
obtain  and  preserve  the  biographies  of  eminent  men  in  the  two  Counties 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  After  an  interesting  conversation  on  the 
subject,  Mr.  J.  T.  Kilpin  undertook  to  prepare  a  biographical  sketch  of 
the  late  Mr.  Elmes,  Architect  of  St  George's  Hall,  dw.,  Ac.,  and  to  read 
the  same  at  a  future  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On  the  HisTOEro  Periods  of  Enolisb  Arohitectube  and  Abchx- 
olooy;  First  Period,  the  Bomano-British,*  by  H,  H.  Vale,  Esq,, 


February  6rA,  1868. 

William  Mathison,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

In  opening  the  Proceedings,  the  Chairman  alluded  to  the  death  of  a 
valued  Member  of  the  Society,  Mr.  William  Rathbone.  After  highly 
eulogising  the  character  of  the  deceased  gentleman,  he  moved, 
seconded  bv  Mr.  David  Buxton,  Honorary  Secretary,  and  it  was 
unanimously  resolved: — 

That  a  minute  be  entered  on  the  records  of  the  Society  ezpreaaive 

*  TranfaoUons,  p.  67. 
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of  regret  at  the  decease  of  its  venerable  member,  the  late 
William  Rathbone,  Esq.,  and  its  desire  to  add  its  tribute  of 
respect  and  admiration  to  the  character  of  the  deceased,  and  of 
sympathy  with  the  members  of  his  family. 

William  Cunliffe  Brooks,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  Barlow  Hall,  near  Manchester, 
was  duly  elected  an  Ordinary  Member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited  :— 

By  Mr.  A.  C.  Gibson. 

A  drawing  of  an  old  Farm-house  in  Cumberland,  the  birth-place 
of  Fletcher  Christian,  the  Mutineer  of  the  Bounty. 

By  Mr.  David  Buxton. 

A  gold  coin  of  the  reign  of  John  Y.,  of  Portugal,  bearing  the 
date  1730,  being  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  execution 
and  its  good  state  of  preservation. 

By  Mr.  J.  R.  Hughes. 

The  nest  of  the  Baya,  an  East  Indian  Bird. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On  the   Laebland  op  Lancashirb,  No.  IV.,*  by  A.  C,  Gfibtofit 
JSsq.,  F.S.A. 


February  20th,  1868. 

Bev.  Dr.  Hume  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  Ordinary  Members  of  the 
Society ; — 

Rev.  W.  R.  Burgess. 
Samuel  Smith,  jun.,  Esq. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  H.  E.  Smith. 

Specimens  of  barbed  arrows  of  bone,  oasts  of  perforated  bones, 
and  portions  of  tusks  of  Mammoth,  carved  with  a  representation 
of  that  extinct  monster ;  Celts  and  Spear-heads  of  flint :  all 
from  the  South  of  France ;  also  a  Spear-head  from  Norfolk, 
and  a  Stone  Malleus  from  North  America,  found  upon  the 
quays  of  the  Liverpool  North  Docks. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 

Several  vessels  of  domestic  use  employed  bv  the  South  American 
Indians  to  contain  food  for  burial  with  the  dead. 

*  Tranaactioiw,  p.  47. 
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Tbe  following  Papers  were  read : — 

NoTTOV  OF  Mammalian  Bxmaihs  rbosmtlt  found  in  Wirbal,  h^f 
Mr,  H.  E,  Smith, 

NABKATrVEB  OF  PsBSONB    LoST    IN    THX    SoUTH  AMERICAN  DsflXBTB, 

by  ths  Eev.  Dr,  Hume. 


March  bth,  1868. 

JoBSPH  Matsr,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Kilpin,  6,  Grove  Street,  Liverpool,  was  duly  elected  an 
Ordinary  Member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  Charles  Potter. 

A  personal  leathern  strap,  replete  with  silyer  stads,  supposed  to 
haye  been  in  use  about  the  I6th  century ;  found  last  year  on 
the  shore  near  Hoylake. 

By  the  President. 

A  Terra-Cotta  Tile,  found  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Foster, 
Mersey  Terrace,  Bebington,  by  his  soq  Bichard  Radclyffe,  and 
presented  by  him  to  the  Mayer  Collection  in  the  Town  Museum. 
It  is  interesting  as  probably  having  belonged  to  the  old  Church, 
not  far  distant  from  where  it  was  found,  as  well  as  from  tbe 
quaint  iuscription  upon  it,  which  is  drawn  in  a  white  slip  or 
glaze  upon  brown  glaze  ground,  which  reads  thus : — 

(Bameember)  yi  life  (or)        Remember  tby  life 


May  not  ea  endure, 
Tet  yow  doit  yi  self 
Of  yet  yow  trt  sore ; 
Bat  yat  yow  kepist 
On  to  yi  Aitore  care, 

And  ea  hit  aTail  ye 
Hit  is  bat  aTentare. 


May  not  erer  endure, 
That  thoa  doeat  thyself 
Of  that  thoa  art  sore ; 
Bat  that  thoa  keepest 
Unto  thy  Axtare  care, 
And  OTer  it  araOe  thee 
It  is  bat  adTontare  (chance). 


The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

Tub  Chabactebibtics  of  National  Gbowth  :  a  Chaptbb  in  Con- 
STiTOTiONAL  HiBTOBT,*  by  David  Buxton^  F,B,8,L.t  Hon,  See. 


March  mh,  1868.     MISCELLANEOUS  MEETING. 

Rot.  Dr.  Hume  in  the  Chair. 

A  numerous  company  of  Members  and  their  friends,  including  ladies, 
assembled  in  the  Library  to  inspect  a  collection  of  Antiquities,  Ac., 
which  had  been  arranged  for  this  occasion  by  the  Assistant  Secipetary. 

*  Tranaaetions,  p.  S3. 


The  Mowing  objects  were  exhibited : — 

Bt  J.  Harris  <Hbson,  Esq. 

1.  A  coUeotion  of  war  Medals,  Naval  and  Military,  including 
the  Papal  War  Medal  of  18d0,  presented  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  to 
a-Britidh  Officer. 

2.  Ornaments  from  the  uniform  of  a  Warrington  Volunteer,  and 
documents  relating  to  that  body  signed  by  the  late  Lord 
Palmerston. 

S.  A  oomplete  coUeotion  of  Gofper  Ooias,  from  fiUsabeth  to 

Victoria. 
4.  A  number  of  Ancient  Pamphlets  relating  to  Lancashire. 

By  B.  L.  Benas,  Esq. 

Militaiy  Decorations,  from  Persia. 

By  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A. 

Numerous  Antique  Ilgures,  in  clay,  fbund  in  Central  America. 

By  Dayid  Buxton,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary. 

A  Bible,  printed  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  the  Temaoular  of 
that  country. 

By  Mr.  0.  Dyall,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Copy  of  the  Genealogy  of  the  Haitons,  of  the  Oounty  cf  Oheeter. 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Gibson. 

1.  A  large  collection  of  Dried  Wfld  Plants  of  the  district,  with 
specimens  of  their  seeds  (exhibited  before). 

2.  Gases  of  Foreign  Moths  and  Butterflies. 

By  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith. 

An  impression  in  gutta-percha  of  a  finely  preserved  and  perfect 
seal  of  Shakespeare's  celebrated  ''Prince  Hal,"  executed 
between  the  years  1405  and  J  418.  The  original  matrix,  whidi 
is  of,  a  mixed  metal,  probably  laUmi  has1>een  twice  lost,  haying 
disappeared  after  discorery  and  publication  in  the  middle  of 
last  century,  its  recovery  only  datiDg  about  twelve  years  back 
(Aug.  1865).  It  bears  in  the  ield  the  effigy  of  Prince  Henry, 
afterwards  Henry  V.,  mounted  upon  a  richly  caparisoned 
oharger  among  trees,  his  arms  occurring  no  lees  than  four 
times,  viz.,  upon  the  shield,  and  on  the  breastplate,  the  tabard, 
and  the  housings  of  the  horse.  The  circumscmptien  reads  :«— 
'*  S'.  Henb  :  Pbinoipis  Wall  :  Duo.  Aoquit  :  liANCASTB.  and 

"  GOBNNB :   GOUBS  GaBTB.  DX  (or  ET)  Ihuo  DH  SLxXMSBDrMX." 

*' Th0  8eca  of  Hmry,  I^nee  1^  Walsi,  DuiM  qf  AfitkaiM 
*'eatUr  and  OomwaU,  Eml  ^  OheiUr €md iff  ih$  Lordihip  of 
"  Carmarthen  (or  Lord  of  th$  Mamar  of  (7arwitAM). 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

A  DBsontpnoii  of  Nuoabi  in  asm  Dxvzr  ot  WiarasB,  5f  ike  B&9. 
Dr,  Hume. 

Tax  Land  and  Fabsh-Waxxb  Sjulu  or  Gbbaz  Bbh^un,*  5ylfr. 
2^komae  Oibeom. 

A  DXSOBIFTION    BT   AN    EyK-WITNXSS    OX   TfiX    BaBXHQUAXX  IH  THX 

Danish  Wsst  India  Islands,  read  by  David  Buwton,  JEeq. 

*  ThtBMotioiif,  p.  ess. 
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2.  A  copy  of  BilUnge*s  Advertuer,  1798,  containing  advertise- 
ments  relating  to  property  for  sale  in  that  township  at  the 
same  period. 

3.  An  engraving  from  a  portrait  of  Lady  Diana  Beauolerk,  after 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.    - 

The  following  Paper  was  read  :— 

Thb  Hibtobical  Topoobapht  of  Aigbubth  AMD  Gabston,*  hy  Jo90ph 
BcuU,  E$q.,  FM.LB,A, 


May  Uth,  1868. 

Joseph  Boult,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  Ordinary  Members  of  the 
Society : — 

W.  G.  Wordley,  Esq. 

Joseph  Sillitoe,  Esq.,  Ranelagh  Street,  Liverpool. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited : — 

By  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  President. 

A  Roman  Cinerary  Urn,  recently  found  at  Aries,  South  of  France. 

By  H.  H.  Vale,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Photographs  of  Ancient  Pottery  in  the  British  Museum. 

By  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith. 

A  notice  of  a  tesselated  pavement  at  Caerleon,  which  displays  a 
central  design  taken  from  the  celebrated  Cretan  labyrinth. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On  the  Discovebt  of  an  Ancient  Bbitish  Cemetebt  at  Waveb- 
TBEE,f  by  Mr,  H.  Ecroyd  Smith. 


May  28<A,  1868.      MISCELLANEOUS  MEETING. 
Joseph  Mateb,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  H.  H.  Vale. 

An  ancient  steelyard,  supposed  to  be  of  16th  century  manufacture. 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Dawson. 

1.  Numerous  water-colour  drawings  of  houses  in  various  localities 
in  Liverpool,  lately  removed  or  about  to  be  removed  for  im- 
provements. 

2.  A  portfolio  of  original  drawings  and  sketches  of  local  interest. 

*  TnuuMtloni,  p.  147.  f  TnaiMotioni,  p.  131, 
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Bj  Joseph  Majer,  F.SJL 

A  carious  Astronomical  iostmmeni  for  calcdla&iii^  tbe  positioii 
of  the  stars,  supposed  to  hare  heen  m  use  about  the  12th 
cental/. 

Bj  the  Ber.  Dr.  Hame. 

Tbe  first  rolume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Historic  Societj, 
containing  man^  original  letters  and  documents  in  connection 
with  the  formation  of  the  Society  in  1848. 

B J  the  Honorarj  Secretary. 

A  specimen  of  Photographic  Portraiture. 

The  following  Papers  were  road  :'— 

OlT    TOPOOBAPHIOAL    EtTMOLOGT    IH   WsST    DsBBTSHIBS,    by  Jouph 

BouU,  Eiq,,  F.R.LB.A. 

BnilBIISCVITOKS    OF    TWSUTT  YkARS   ago;    OB   FACTS   m  coNNacnoM 
WITH  THB   FOBMATION  OF  THB   HiSTOBIO  SOCIBTT  IN    1848,  6^  liW  BeV. 

Dr,  Hume. 

The  Twentieth  Session  was  brought  to  a  dose  by  a  cordial  TOte  of 
thanks  to  the  President  for  his  services  during  the  year. 


ANNUAL  EXCURSION. 

The  Annual  Excursion  of  the  Socie^  took  place  on  Thursday,  SOth 
July,  arrangements  being  made  to  visit  the  Kuins  of  Fumess  Abbey. 
About  one  hundred  and  twenty  Members  of  the  Society  and  their 
friends,  including  many  ladies,  left  Lime  Street  Station  at  8.40  a.m., 
and  arrived  at  Grange-over-Sands  at  12.80  a.m.,  where  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  dining  at  tbe  New  Hotel.  The  Chair  was  taken  by 
Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A ,  President  of  the  Society,  and  tbe  Yice-Cbairs 
were  filled  by  David  Buxton,  F.R.S.L.,  Honorary  Secretary,  and  John  G. 
Jacob,  Ssq.,  Treasurer.  After  an  excellenUy-served  dinner,  Mr.  Mayer 
proposed  the  health  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family, 
which  was  duly  honoured.  Mr.  James  Smith  gave  the  toast  "  Prosperity 
to  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,"  and  highly  eulogised 
the  President  for  tbe  gift  of  his  valuable  Museum  to  the  town  of  Liver- 
pool.    Mr.  Mayer  havingacknowledged  the  compliment,  Mr.  Buxton 

Eroposed  the  toast  of  "The  Visitors,'*  which  was  responded  to  in  a 
umorous  and  eflTective  speech  by  the  Rev.  William  Huntington,  of 
Manchester.  After  dinner  the  party  proceeded  to  Fumess  by  special 
train  at  2.80,  where  a  description  of  the  Ruius  was  given  by  £dmund 
Sharp,  Esq. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIBBARY. 


Anti-Nicene  Christian  library,  vols,  iii,  iv,  v,  vi ;  from  B.  A.  Macfie,  Esq. 

Ayrton,  William,  Catalogue  of  Etchings  and  Engravings  from  the 
collection  of. 

Birkenhead  Literary  and  Scientifio  Society.  Proceedings,  Tenth  Session, 
1866-67. 

Continental  Coins,  Pamphlets  on ;  from  C.  Roach  Smith,  Esq. 

Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society.    Report,  1866. 

Geological  Society.    Quarterly  Journals,  No.  08. 

Geological  and  Polytechnic  Society  of  the  Weist  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
Report. 

Geographical  Society.    Proceedings,  part  1,  vol.  xiL 

Gibson,  J.  H.    British  War  Medals  and  other  Decorations,  Military  and 
Naval. 

International  Scientific  and  Archsaological  Congress  of  France.    Report, 
1866. 

Imperial  Academy  of  Arts  and  Belles  I^ettres  of  Caen,  Memoir  of  the. 

Jewitt,  LI.  (Editor).    The  Reliquary,  vol.  xii. 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Diary  and  Poetical  and  Mathematical  Almanac; 
from  T.  T.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 

Liverpool  Architectural    and    Archegological    Society.      Proceedings, 
Twentieth  Session. 

Liverpool   Architectural    and    ArchsBological    Society.     Proceedings, 
February  5th  and  19th,  1868. 

Liverpool  Institute.    Forty-third  Annual  Report 

Liverpool  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.    Proceedings,  Fifty-sixth 
Session,  1865-66. 

Liverpool  Medical  and  Surgical  Reports,  October,  1867. 

Liverpool  Naturalists'  Fi^ld  Club.    Report,  1866-67. 

Liverpool  Polytechnic  Society's  Journals. 

Manchester    and  Liverpool  Agricultural    Society.     Proceedings   for 
1867-68. 

Manchester  Numismatic  Society.    Proceedings,  part  8. 

Newbigging,  T.  (Author).    The  History  of  the  Forest  of  Rossendale. 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archeeological  Society.    Illustrations  of  the  Rood 
Screen  at  Randworth. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society.    Proceedings,  vol.  ii,  part  2. 
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Royal  ABtronomical  Society.    Memoirs,  vol.  xxxvi. 

Ro^al  Q«ographical  Society.    Proceedings,  vol.  ii,  part  6. 

Boyal  Irish  Academy.    Proceedings,  toI.  ix,  part  14. 

Royal  Irish  Academy.    Transactions  (Science),  parts  7  and  6,  voL  xzir. 

Royal  Institution  of  Gomwall.    Journal.  Octoher,  1867. 

Royal  Society.   Proceedings,  Nos.  01  to  97. 

Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.   Proceedings,  Session  1866-67. 

Sir  P.  de  M.  Qrev  Egerton,  Bart.,  M.P.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the 
Pictures  and  other  works  of  art  at  Oulton  Park,  Cheshire. 

Smith,  H.  Ecroyd.  Ghromo-lithograph  of  a  Roman-British  Mosaic 
Pavement,  found  at  Alborough,  Yorkshire. 

Smithsonian  Institution.    Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  (London).    Proceedings,  vols,  i,  ii. 

Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society.  Proceedings, 
1865-66. 

Society  of  Arts  Journal,  Nos.  705  to  801. 

Statistical  Society  of  London.    Vol.  xxx,  part  4,  1867. 

Williams,  J.  G.  An  account  of  the  British  Encampments  lyin^  between 
the  rivers  Rheidol  and  Lljrfnant,  in  the  county  of  Csurdigan,  and 
their  connection  with  the  mines. 
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Adam  of  Oanton's  mill,  155 

Addskss  to  tbb  Mbmbbbs  op  thb  Histobxc 

8OCIBTT  OF  I^NCASBIRB    AND    GhBSBXBB,  bj 

Joseph  Mayer,  F.8  JL,  Slo.,  President,  1 
Additions  to  the  Library,  357, 358 
Aigborth  aod  Garston.  topography  of,  147 
— ^— — —  deriyation  of  the  name,  147 
Aiken's  description  of  the  oonntry  aroond  Man- 

Chester,  quoted,  23 
Aldboroogh,  formation  of  the  streets  of,  74 
Ancient  Castle  at  Bory.  Lancashire,  disoovery  of, 

17 
Angel  Hotel,  Derby  (1645),  S4S 
Annnal  Beport,  345 
— ^—  General  Meeting,  345 
^—  Exeoraion,  366 
Apple  snail,  323 
Abchaoloot  of  thb  Mbbsbt  Distkict,  1867, 

87 
Archztbctubal  and  Abchaolooical  Sbbtcb 

of  tbb  Romano-Bbitisb  Fbriod,  witb  bb- 

FBBBMCB  to  TBB  EXCAVATIOVS  AT  WboXBTSB, 

67 
Architecture  in  the  Lancashire  Lake  District,  58 
Arnold,  Dr.,  quoted,  42 

B 

Balance  Sheet,  347 

Bede,  quoted,  9 

Beanclerk,  Lady  Diana,  166  * 

Benas,  B.  L.,  353 

Boadicea^  numbers  slain  in  the  revolt  of,  6 

Boult,    Joseph,    author    of   paper,    147,   356; 

354,  355 
Boyle.  F»  349 
Brakell,  T.,  346 
British  constitution,  phenomena  attending  the 

growth  of  the,  34 
Britain,  landing  of  Hadrian  in,  7 ;  garrison  of, 

A.D.  119,  7 
British  Fleet,  first  historical  mention  of,  8 
Bridges  in  the  English  lake  district,  61 
Brindled  snail,  331 
Buildings  in  Britain  during  its  occupation  by 

the  Romans,  67 
Bury,  engagements  fought  in  the  neighbourhood 

of,  26  ;   early  history   of,   SO  ;   cusoovery  of 

ancient  castle  at,  17 ;  first  historical  mention 

of  ancient  castle,  21 ;  probable  builders  of,  82 ; 

curious  traditions  concerning,  23 
^— -  family,  traditions  of,  27 
Burke's  orders  of  knighUiood  referred  to,  14 
Burke,  Wm  347 
Buxton,  Darid,  F.B.8.L.,  author  of  paper,  33  : 

351,353 


Caledonians,  condition  of  the,  in  AJ>.  85, 5 
Oalder  Stones,  138 

CarTing  on  stone  by  the  Greenlanders,  230 
Cbakactbrzstxcs  of  National  Growth: 

Cbaptbr  7h  Constitutional  History,  33 
Chaugee,  danger  of  precipitancy  in,  39 


Cinerary  urns,  looslities  where  found,  143 
dlscoTery  and  destruction 


of  at 


Wavertree,  87 
GiviUzation,  progress  and  development  of,  S15 
Consonante  lost  from  the  Englisn  tongue,  10 
Com  tithes  in  Britain  in  the  time  of  the 

Romans,  73 
Costume  in  various  countries,  260, 968 
Gouoher  Book,  The,  quoted,  148 
Croxton  family,  arms  and  pedigree  ot,  05 
Curwens  of  Workington,  armorial  bearings  of 

the,  64 


Dawson,  Thomas,  355 

— ,  Henry,  346 

Darwin's  theory  of  the  origin  of  species,  remarks 
on,  4 

Denmark,  peat  fields  of,  animals  fonnerly  exist- 
ing in,  2 

Deserts  of  South  America,  cause  of  dearth  of 
rain  in,  226 

Doddon  river,  rise  of  the,  52 

Duck  mussel,  340 

DyaU,  C,  353 

E 

Ellerbeok,J.T.,349 
Elsby,  Miles  F.,  349 

English  tongue,  restoration  of  the  to  its  original 
purity  necessary  to  its  preservation,  12;  at- 
tempt to  restore  the  lost  letters  of  the,  9 ; 
difficulties  of  learning  the,  9 ;  consonants  lost 
fh>m  the,  10 ;    uselessneas  of  many  of  the 
sounds  of  the,  11 
English  character,  formation  of,  33 
— ^  houses  in  the  I5th  century,  238 
Eyes'  survey  of  the  Port  of  Liverpool,  quoted,  160 


Feudalism,  Chivalry,  and  the  Crusades,  results 

of,  42 
Farm  house  in  Cumberland,  description  of,  60 
Feudalism,  influence  of  upon  the  Crusades,  41 
— —  and  Chivalry,  fitness  of   in  their 

times,  41 
Flemings  of  Coniston.annorial  bearings  of  the, 63 
Flint  arrow-heads  of  South  America,  300 
Forrest,  J.  A.,  354 


Garston  and  Aigbnrth,  topography  of,  147 
Garston,  flshyards  at  in  1798, 164;  encroachment 

of  the  tide  at,  190;  purchase  of  the  manorial 

rights  of,  167 
Gaiden  snail,  338 
Gibson,  A.  Craig,  F.S.A.,  author  of  paper,  47, 

351,354 
Gibson,  Tm  author  of  paper.  325, 353, 354 
GibsoD.  i.  Harris,  author  of  paper,  13, 340, 353 
Gibbon  s  Decline  and  FaU,  quoted,  9 
Grain  rubber  or  quern  of  South  America,  279 
Orassendalo,  signification  of,  176 
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HadriAD,  Umdloff  of  in  Britain,  7;  wall  of,  5 
HardwioK,  Charlea,  author  of  paper,  17, 949 
Haniman  funily,  pedigree  of  tae,  165 
Hewitt,  J.,  854 
Heraldry  of  the  lake  distriot»  69 

HiaT0RIC4L    TOPOOKAFHT    OV    AlOBUBTB    AVD 

Gabstom,  147 
Hooker,  Dr.,  qooted,  9S1 
Honaee  in  South  Axneiioa,  S37 
Hoylake,  Roman  port  at  or  near,  9S 
Home.  BoT.  Dr.  &o.,  aathor  of  papen,  315,946, 

349,951,353,950 
Hiighea,J.B..  351 
Hume  (the  nistorian),  hia  anthoritiea  gnes- 

tioned,  1 
Homberdale,  aignlfloation  of,  157 


iLLUITBATZOKi    OP    BBXTiaB   AXTIQUITIEf,  DB- 
BITBD     FBOM     OBJBCTa     BOUHD     XV     BOUTH 

Ambbtca,  215 
Indiana  of  the  Booky  Moontaina,  919 
Institations  of  the  past  and  present,  omnpariaon 

of  the,  34 
Iron,  use  of  in  AMoa  and  Aaia,  920 


Jacob,  J.  O.,  946 
Jone8,BeT.  C,  349 


Kentiah  LoTiee,  104;  aooontrementa  and  arms  of, 
199, 903 ;  training  of,  196 ;  mode  of  diilling  the, 
900 

Kilpin,  T.  J.,  959 

SjMckenmoddena,  The,  of  Denmark,  9 


Lakbland  of  Lancasbibb.  No.  IV.,  47 

Lancashire,  cliffs  and  water/alls  of,  49 

Land  and  Fbbsh  Watbb  Bbblls  op  Obbat 

Bbitain,  325 
Land  Ibllaeke.  397 
Law,  necessary  to   the  ftill  deyelopment  of 

liberty,  44 
Liberty.  tentatlTe  and  experimental  efforts  after, 
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